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INTRODUCTION 


By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


The collection so well known as Phttarch*s Lives, is neither in 
form nor in arrangement what its author left behind him. 

To the proper work, the Parallel Lives, narrated in a scries 
of books, each containing the accounts of one Greek and one 
Roman, followed by a comparison, some single lives have been 
appended, for no reason but that they are also biographies 
Otho and Galba belonged, probably, to a series of Roman 
I'anpKJrors from Augustus to Vitellius Artaxerxes and Aral us 
the statesman are detached narratives, like others which 
once, we are told, existed, Hercules, Aristomenes, Hesio«l, 
Pindar, Daiphantus. Crates the cynic, and Aratus the poet. 

In the Parallel Lives themselves there are gaps. Thcie was 
a book containing those of Epaminondas and Scipio the 
younger. Many of the comparisons are wanting, have cither 
been lost, or were not completed. And the readiT will notic(‘ 
for himself that references made here and there in the extant 
lives show that their original order was difYcrcnt from the 
present. In the very first page, for example, of the book, in 
the life of Theseus, mention occurs of the lives of Lycurgus 
and Numa, as already written. 

The plain facts of Plutarch's own life may be given in a 
very short compass. He was born, probably, in the reign 
of Claudius, about a.d. 45 or 50. His native place was 
Chneronea, in Boeotia, where his family had long been settled 
and was of good standing and local reputation. He studied 
at Athens under a philosopher named Ammonius. He vLsitcil 
Egypt. Later in life, some time before a.d. 90, he was at 
Rome on public business," a deputation, perhaps, from 
Cha?ronea. He continued there long enough to give lecf>:r^*> 
which attracted attention. Whether he visited Italy 
only, or more often, is uncertain. 

He was intimate with Sosius Senecio, to all appearances the 
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same who was four times consul. The acquaintance may 
have sprung up at Rome, where Sosius, a much younger man 
than himself.' may have first seen him as a lecturer; or they 
may have previously known each other in Greece. 

To Greece and to Chaeronea he returned, and appears to 
h.ive spent in the little town, which he was loth '* to make 
less by the withdrawal of even one inhabitant," the remainder 
of his life, lie took part in the public business of the place 
and the iicigliboiahood. He was archon in the town, and 
latcd many years as a priest of Apollo, apparently at 
I)cly>hi. 

He wns married, and was the father of at least five children, 
of whom two sons, at any rate, survdvcd to manhood. His 
greatest work, his Biographies, and several of his smaller 
writings, belong to this later period of his life, under the reign 
of 'J'rajan. Whether he survived to the time of Hadrian is 
doubtful. If A.D. 45 be taken by way of conjecture for the 
date of his birth, a d. 120, Hadrian’s fourth year, may be 
assumed, in like manner, as pretty nearly that of his death. 
All that is certain is that he lived to be old; that in one of 
his fictitious dialogues he describes himself as a young man 
conversing on philosophy with Ammonius in the time of Nero’s 
visit to (ireece, A.D. 60- (>7; and that he was certainly alive 
and still writing in a.d. 106, the winter which Trajan, after 
buil<Iing Ills bridge over the Danube, piasscd in Dacia. " We 
arc told," he says, in his Inquiry into the Principle of Cold, 
" by those who are now wintering with the Emperor on the 
Danube, that the freezing of water will crush bo.itb to pieces ” 

lo this bare outline of certainties, sovcial names and cir- 
cumstances may be added from his writings, on which indeed 
alone we can saiely rely for the very outline itself. There are 
a few allusions and anecdotes in the Lives, and fiom his 
iui.scellane<ais com’poaiions, his Essays, Lectures, Dialogues, 
lablc-Talk, etc., the imagination may furnish itself wdth a 
gie.it v.oricty of curious and interesting suggestions. 

'I lie n.ime of his grcat-giaiulfather, Nicarchus, is im id n- 
t illy recorded in the life of Antony. " My great-grandfather 
used." he says, " to tell, how in Antony’s last w’ar the whole 
of the citizens of Charonea were put m rccjuisition to bring 
down corn to the coiist of the gulf of Corinth, each man carry- 

’ Unless the cxprr<ssion “ my sons your companions ” ouijht to be taksn 
fts a ^noce of pU\u>aatry. 
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ing a certain load, and soldiers standing by to urge them on 
with the lash.** One such journey w.is maile, aiul they had 
measured out their burdens for the second, when news arrivetl 
of the defeat at Actium.' Lainprias, his grandfather, is also 
mentioned in the same life. Pliilotas, the physu ian, had told 
him an anecdote illustrating the luxuriousness of Antony's 
life in Egv^pt. tlis father is more th.an once spoken ot in tht* 
minor works, but never mentioned by his name. 

The name of Ammonuis, his teacher and preceptor at 
Athens, occurs repeatedly in the minor works, and is once 
specially mentioned in the Lives; a descendant of Themis- 
tocles had studied with Plutarch under Ammonuis. Wc fimi 
it mentioned that he three times held the olTice, once so 
momentous in the world's history, of stratef^us at Athens * 
This, like that of the Boeotarchs in Bocotia, continued under 
the Empire to be intrusted to native citizens, and judging 
from what is said in the little treatise of Political Precepts, 
was one of the more impt^rtant places under the Roman 
provincial governor. 

“ Once,’* Plutarch tells us, ** our teacher, Ammonius, ob 
serving at his afternoon lecture that some of his auditors h.id 
been indulging too freely at breakfast, gave directions, in our 
presence, for chastisement to be administered to lu^ own son, 
because, he said, the young man has dcchnrd to take his break- 
fast unless he has sour wine with it, fixing his eyes at the same 
lime on the offending members of the class." 

The following anecdote appears to belong to some period a 
little later than that of his studies at Atlums. " 1 remeinber, 
when I myself \\\is still a young man, 1 was sent in coui])any 
with another on a deputation to the proconsul ; my rtilic.igne, 
it so happened, was unable to proceed, and I saw tli<‘ pro- 
consul and performed the commission alone. Uj>ou iny 
return, when I was about to lay down my office, and to give 
an account of its discharge, my father got up in 1h<‘ assemljly 

* There appc.irs, however, to be no sure rr.is<>n fwr s,i\iir' tli it Pint irr li 
hiins*'lf remain. *1 red m miir his Kr«*at-grandf.itiier, and hrMiin« h:iri ; , 
th - St .ry. 

* I ins mav throw some doubt on the staterncut fwith wlnr)), 

It is I ' rhips not .ihsolutel V mc ng'aUhle; made by the H\v intiu'* Inst a i m 
Eunajuus that “Ammonuis, the tiMcher tA the divine Plnfiifh, u is ni 
Ei^vptian.*' 

i’lutarch was certainly skilled in all the wisdom of the rir.eco l-.L . , tiarv. . 
see his treatise addie^sed to the learned lady (lei, on Ns and 
Init he may, fur anything we kno.v, have sla>c<l long and st jdie<l mm!) at 
Alexandria. 
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and bade me privately to take care not to say / went, but we 
went, nor / said, but we said, and in the whole narration to 
give my companion his share/* 

Of his stay in Italy, his visit to or residence in Rome, we 
know little beyond the statement which he gives us in the life 
of Demosthenes, that public business and visitors who came 
to sec him on subjects of philosophy, took up so much of his 
time that he learned, at that time, but little of the Latin lan- 
guage. He must have travelled about, for he saw the bust or 
statue of Marius at Ravenna, as he informs us in the begin- 
ning of Marius's life. He undertook, he tells us in his essay 
on Brotherly Affection, the office, whilst he was in Rome, of 
arbitrating between two brothers, one of whom was considered 
to be a lover of philosophy. But he had." he says, " in 
reality, no legitimate title to the name either of brother or of 
philosopher. When I told him I should expect from him the 
behaviour of a philosopher towards one, who was, first of all, 
an ordinary person making no such profession, and, in the 
second place, a brother. a$ for the first point, replied he, it may 
be well enough, but I don’t attach any great importance to the 
fact of two people having come from the same pair of bodies , " 
an impious piece of freethinking which met, of course, with 
idutarch’s indignant rebuke and reprobation. 

A more remarkable anecdote is related in his discourse on 
Inquisitiveness. Among other precepts for avoiding or curing 
the fault, “ We should habituate ourselves," he says, "when 
letters arc brought to us. not to open them instantly and in 
a hurry, not to bite the strings in two, as many people will, 
if they do not succeed at once with their fingers" when a 
messenger comes, not to run to meet him; not to jump up. 
when a friend says he has something new to tell us; rather, if 
he has some good or useful advice to give us. Once when I 
was lecturing at Rome, Rusticus, whom Domitian afterwards, 
out of jealousy of his reputation, put to death, was one of my 
hearers; and while I was going on, a soldier came in and 
brought him a letter from the Emperor. And when every* 
one was silent, and I stopped in order to let him read the 
letter, he declined to do so, and put it aside until I had 
finished and the audience withdrew; an example of serious 
anil dignified behaviour which excited much admiration." 

r>. Junius Arulcnus Rusticus. the friend of Pliny and 
Tacitus, glorified among the Stoic martyrs whose names are 
written in the life of Agricola, was in youth the ardent disciple 
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of Thrasea Paetus; and when Pcetus was destined by Nero for 
ileatli, and the Senate was prepared to pass the decree for his 
condemnation, Rusticus, in the fervour of his feelings, was 
eager to interpose the veto still attaching in form to the office, 
which he happened then to holtl, of tribune, and was scarcely 
withheld by his master from a demonstration which would but 
have added him, before his time, to the catalogue of victims 
After performing, in the civil wars ensuing on the death of 
Nero, the duties of pnetor, he published in Domitiaii’s time a 
life of Idirasea, as did Senecio one of Ilelvidius, and Tacitus, 
probably, himself, that of Agricola: the bold language of which 
insured his death. Among the teachers who afterwards gave 
instruction to the youthful Marcus Aurelius, we read the narno 
of an Arulenus Rusticus, probably his grandson, united with 
that of Sextus of Chaeronca, Plutarch’s nephew, “ who taught 
me," says the virtuous Emperor, " by his own example, the 
lust and wise habits he recommended," and to whose dix^r, in 
late life, he was still seen to go, still desirous, as he said, to 
be a learner. 

It docs not, of course, follow from the terms in whic h the 
story is related, that the incident occurred in Domitian's time, 
and that it was to Domitian’s letter that Plutarch’s discourse 
was preferred. But that Plutarch was at Rome in or after 
Domitian’s reign, seems to be fairly inferred from the lan- 
guage in which he speaks of the absurd magnificence of 
Domitian’s palaces and other imperial buildings. 

His two brothers, Timon and Lampnas, are frequently men- 
tioned in his Essays arul Dialogues. They, also, appear to 
have been pupils of Ainmonius In the treatise on Affection 
between Brothers, after various examples of the strength of 
this feeling, occurs the following passage: " And for myself,” 
he says, ” that among the many favours for which I have to 
thank the kindness of fortune, my brother Timon’s affection 
to me is one, past and present, that may be put in the balance 
against all the rest, is what every one that has so much as 
met with us must be aw'are of, and our friends, of course, 
know well.” 

His wife was Timoxena, the daughter of Alcxion The cir- 
cumstances of his domestic life receive their best illustration 
from his letter addressed to this wife, on the loss of their one 
daughter, born to them, it would appear, late in life, long 
after her brothers. ” Plutarch to his wife, greeting The 
messengers you sent to announce our child’s death, apparently 
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misscfl the road to Athens. I was told about my daughter on 
reat hing Tanagra. Everything relating to the funeral I sup- 
pose to have been already performed; my desire is that all 
these arrangements may have been so made, as will now and 
in the future be most consoling to your-.clf. If there is any- 
thing which you have wished to do and have omitted, awaiting 
my opinion, and think would be a relief to you, it shall be 
attended to, apart fiom all excess and superstition, which no 
one would like less th.an yourself. Only, my wife, let me 
hope, that you will maintain both me and yourself within the 
reasonable limits of grief. What our loss really amounts to, 
I know and estimate for myself But should I find your 
distress excessive, my trouble on your account will be greater 
than on that of our loss. I am not a ‘ stock or stone,' as you, 
my ])arlner in the care of our numerous children, every one 
of whom w'C have ourselves brought up at home, can testify. 
And this child, a daughter, born to your wishes after four 
sons, and affording me the opportunity of recording your 
name. I am well aware was a special object of affection." 

The sweet temper and the pretty ways of the child, he 
proceeds to say. make the privation peculiarly painful. " Yet 
why." he says, " should we forget the reasonings we have 
often addressed to others, and regard our i>rcscnt pain as 
obliterating and effacing our former joys? " Those w'ho had 
been present had spoken to him in terms of admiration of the 
lalniness and simplicity of her behaviour. The funcr.il had 
been devoid of any useless and idle sumptuosity, and her own 
house of all display of extravagant lamentation. This was 
ind('('d no wonder to him, who knew' how much her plain and 
unluMnious living had surprised his philosophical friends and 
visit(^rs, and who well remembered her composure under the 
pievioiis loss of the eldest of her children, and again, " when 
our beautiful Charon left us." " I recollect." he says, " that 
some acquaintance from abroad w'erc coming up wnth me from 
the sea when the tidings of the child’s decease w'cre brought, 
and they followed with our other friends to the house; but 
the pel f< ct Older and tianquilhty they found there madc’thcm 
beheve. as 1 afterwards was informed they had related, that 
nothing had happened, and that the previous intelligence had 
been a mistake." 

The Consolation (so the letter is named) closes with ex- 
pressions of belief in the immortality of each human soul; in 
which the parents are sustained and fortified by the tradition 
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of thoir ancestors, and the revelations to which they hail both 
been admitted, conveyed in the mystic Dionysian ceremonies 

There is a phrase m the letter which might be taken to 
imply that, at the time of his domestic misf^^rtunf', Plutarch 
and Timoxena were already grandparents. The marriage of 
their son Autobulus is the occasion of one of the dinner 
parties recorded in the Symposiac Questions; and in one of 
the dialogues there is a distinct allusion to Autobiilus’s son. 
Plutarch inscribes the little treatise in c\]>lanation of the 
Timaeus to his two sons, Autobulus and Plutaich d hey must 
certainly have been grown up men, to have anything to do 
with so difficult a subject. In his Inquiry as to the Way in 
winch the Young should read the Poets. “ It is not easy." he 
says, addressing Marcus Sedatus, to restrain al together from 
such reading young people of the age of my Soclaru.s and your 
Cleandcr.” But whether Soclarus was a son, or a giandson, 
or some more distant relative, or, which is possible, a pupil, 
docs not appear. Eurydice, to wdiom and to Polhaniis, her 
newly espoused husband, he addresses his Marriage Pieccpts. 
seems to be spoken of as a recent inmate of his house; but it 
cannot be inferred that she was a daughter, nor docs it seem 
jikcly that the little Timoxena's place was ever Idled up ' 

The office of Archon, which IMutarch held in his initive 
municipality, was probtibly only an annual one; but very 
likely he served it more than once. He seems to have busied 
himself about all the little matters of the town, and to have 
made it a point to undertake the humblest duties. After 
relating the story of Epaminondas giving dignity to the office 
of Chief Scavenger, “ And I, too, for that matter," he says, 
" am often a jest to my neighbours, when they .sec me, as 
they frequently do, in public, (Kcupied on very similar duties, 
but the story told about Antisthcncs conies to my assistance. 
When some one expressed surprise at his carrying home some 
pickled fish from market in his own hands. It ts, he answered, 
for myself. Conversely, when I am reproached wuth standing 
by and watching while tiles arc measured out, and stone and 
mortar brought up. This service, I say, ts not for myself, it is 
for my country." 

In the little essay on the question, Whether an Chd Man 
should continue in Public Life, wTitten in the form of an 

* That he had more than two sons who crew up, at anv rat»*. to yf)iith 
appc-iTS from a p.iss.i^e \Nf/prc he spe.ikn of hjs younf^rr st.iy^-d 

to-') at t!;e ,iu<\ b ‘in«. in coij v loo l.Uf* at m, per 
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exhortation to Euphanes, an ancient and distinguished member 
of the Areopagus at Athens, and of the Amphictyonic council, 
not to relinquish his duties, “ Let there be no severance," he 
says, " in our long companionship, and let neither the one nor 
the other of us forsake the life that was our choice." And, 
alluding to his own functions as priest of Apollo at Delphi, 
" You know," he adds in another place, " that I have served 
the Pythian God for many pythiads ^ past, yet you would not 
now tell me, you have taken part enough in the sacrifices, pro- 
cessions, and dances, and xt is high time, Plutarch, now you are 
an old man. to lay aside your garland, and retire as super- 
annuated from the oracle." 


Even in these, the comparatively few, more positive and 
matter-of-fact passages of allusion and anecdote, there is 
enough to bring up something of a picture of a happy domestic 
life, half academic, half municipal, passed among affectionate 
relatives and well-known friends, inclining most to literary 
and moral studies, yet not cut off from the duties and avoca- 
tions of the citizen. We cannot, of course, to go yet further, 
accept the scenery of the fictitious Dialogues as historical* 
yet there is much of it which may be taken as. so to say! 
pictorially just ; and there is. probably, a good deal here and 
there that is litcially true to the fact. The Sympiosiac, or 
After-Dinner Questions, collected in nine books, and dedicated 
to Sosius Senecio. were discussed, we are told, many of them 
in the company of Sosius himself, both at Rome and in Greece! 
as. for example, when he was \Wth them at the marriage 
festivities of Autobulus. Lamprias and Timon, the author's 
brothers, are frequent speakers, each with a distinctly traced 
character, in these conversations; the father, and the elder 
I.amprias, the grandfather, both take an occasional, and the 
latter a lively part; there is one whole book in which 
Ammonius predominates; the scene is now at Delphi, and 
now at Athens, sometimes perhaps, but rarely, at Rome, some- 
times at the celebrations of the Games. Plutarch in hi^ 
pncstly capacity, gives an entertainment in honour of 'a poetic 
victor at the I'ythia, there is an Isthmian dinner at Corinth 
and an Olympian party at Elis. As an adopted Athenian 
citizen of the Leontid tribe, he attends the celebration of the 
success of his friend, the philosophic poet Serapion. The 


years elapsing l^twccn the celebiatioos of the Pythian 
fames, like the Olympiads for the Olympic games. ^ 
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(/; inuiti: persones of the various little pieces form a company, 
when put together, of more than eiglity names, philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and grammarians, sevcial physicians, Euthy- 
demus his colleague in the priesthood, Alexion his father-in- 
law, and four or live other connections by marriage, I'avorinus 
the philosopher of Arles in Provence, aftei wartls favoured by 
Hadrian, to whom he dedicates one of his treatises, and who 
in return wTote an essay called Plutarchus, on the Academic 
Philosophy. Scrapion entertains them in a garden on the 
banks of the Cephisus. They dine with a friendly phy.sician 
on the heights of Hyampolis, and meet in a party at the baths 
of iEdepsus. The questions are of the most miscellaneous 
descnption. grave sometimes, and moral, grammatical and 
antiquarian, and often festive and humorcnis. In what sense 
does Plato say that God uses geometry ? Why do we hear better 
by ntght than by day ? Why are dreams least true in autumn ? 
Which existed first, the hen or the egg? Winch of IVnws's 
hands did Dtomed wound? Lamprias, the grandfather, finds 
fault with his son, Plutarch’s father, for inviting too many 
guests to the parties given “ when we came home from Alexan- 
dria.” Ammonius, in office as general at Athens, gives a 
dinner to the young men who had distinguished themselves 
at a trial of skill in grammar, rhetoric, geometry, and poetry; 
and anecdotes are told on the occasion of verses aptly or 
inaptly quoted. 

Of the other minor works, some look a goo<l deal like lec- 
tures delivered at Rome, and afterwards published with little 
dedications prefixed. We have a disquisition on the Advan- 
tages we can derive from our Enemies, addressed to Cornelius 
Pulcher, a discourse On Fate, to Piso, and On Brotherly 
Affection, to Nigrinus and Quintus. Many, however, are 
dialogues and conversations, with a good deal of the same 
varied scenery and exuberant detail which embellish the 
Table-Talk. 

In a conversation which he had been present at, ” long ago, 
when Nero was staying in Greece,” between Ammonius and 
some other friends, the meaning of the strange inscription at 
Delphi, the two letters El, is debated. A visitor is conducted 
by some of Plutarch’s friends over the sacred buildings at 
Delphi, and in the intervals between the somewhat tedious 
speeches of the professional guides, who showed the sights, a 
discussion takes place on the Nature of the Oracles. ” It 
happened a little before the Pythian games in the time of 
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Callistratus, met us at Delphi two travellers, from the 

extremities of the world. Demetrius, the grammarian, on his 
way home to Tarsus from Britain, and Cleombrotus the Lace- 
da* rnonian, just returned from a journey he had made for his 
pleasure and instruction in Upper Egypt, and far out into the 
FCry thra^an Sea.'" The (luestion somehow or other occurs, and 
tlie dialogue, Of the Cessation of Oracles, ensues; one passage 
of which is the famous story of the voice that proclaimed the 
death of the great Pan. Autobulus is talking with Soclarus, 
the companion of his son, about an encomium which they had 
heard on hunting; the best praise they can give it is, that it 
diverts into a less objectionable course the passion which finds 
one vent in seeing the contests of gladiators. Up come pre- 
sently a large party of young men, lovers of hunting and fish- 
ing, and the question of the Superior Sagacity of Land or of 
Water Animals is formally pleaded by two selected orators. 
Stories are told of elephants; and Aristotimus, the advocate 
of the land animals, relates a sight (of the dog imitating in a 
play the effects of poison) which he himself, he says, saw in 
Rome, and which was so perfectly acted as to cause emotion 
in the spectators, the Emperor included; the aged Vespasian 
himself being present, in the theatre of Marcellus. It reads 
very much as if Plutaich, and not Aristotimus, had been the 
eye-witness.^ 

Autobulus occurs again in the Dialogue on Love. At the 
request of his friend Flavianus, he repeats a long conversation, 
attended with curious incidents, in which his father had taken 
part on Mount Helicon, “ once long ago, before we were born, 
when he brought our mother, after the dispute and variance 
which had arisen between Ihcir parents, that she might oficr 
a sacrifice to I.ovc at the feast held at Thcspiac.” 

The variance alluded to must clearly have been a fact. 
And. in general, though these playful fictions or semi-fictions, 
which form the machinery of the dialogues, are not indeed to 
be accepted in a literal way, they possess an authenticity 

‘ Sometliiiu^ aliO of a personal rcmoinbrance of Vespasian’s unrelentinKlv 
severe tfin;H‘r may bo thought to apne.ir in the story, related in the 
l>ialoguc on Love, of the Gauli^li rebel Sabinus. and his wife Epnnma, 
mentioned bv Tacitus m his Histories, who. after living in an underground 
O'ucoalment se\eral years, were discovered and put to death. Two sons 
were born to them in their hidmg-pl.rce, " one of whom,” says Plutarch, 

“ was here with us lu Delphi only a little while ago,” and he is disposed^ 
he adds. ** to attribute the subsequent extinction of the race of Vespasian 
to divine displeasuie at this cruel and unic«lnq( act.** 
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jvhich we cannot venture to attribute to the professedly his- 
torical statements about their author, given in later writers. 
Suidas, the lexicographer, repeats a mere romance when he 
tells us that Trajan gave him the dignity of consul, and issued 
orders that none of the magistrates in Illyria should do any- 
thing without consulting him. Syncellus. the Byzantine his- 
torian, under the record of one of the first years of Hadrian’s 
reign, is equally or even more extravagant, relating that 
Plutarch, the philosopher of Chxronea, was in his old age 
appointed by the emperor to the ofifi^e of governor of Greece. 
Though the p>eriod of Trajan and the Antonincs was the 
golden age of philosophers, whose brief persecution under 
Domitian seems to have w’on them for a while a sort of 
spiritual supremacy, simihir to that which, after Diocletian, 
was wrested from them by the ministers of the new religion, 
still these assertions are on the face of them entirely incredible. 

There is a letter, indeed, given among Plutarch's printed 
works, in which a collection of Sayings of Kings and Com- 
manders is dedicated to Trajan; and though much doubt is 
entertained, it is not at all improbable that it is Plutarch's 
own writing. There is notliing remark«iblc in its contents, 
and it is most noticeable for the contrast in tone which it 
presents to another letter, undoubtedly spurious, first pub- 
lished in Latin by John of Salisbury, which is a very pre- 
ceptorial lecture to Trajan, his pupil, by Plutarch, his supi)osed 
former teacher. 

A list of Plutarch's works, including many of which nothing 
remains, is also given by Suidas, as made by Lamprias, 
Plutarch's son; and a little prefatory letter to a friend, whom 
he had known in Asia, and who had written to ask for the 
information, is prefixed to the catalogue. The catalogue itself 
may be correct enough, but the name of Lamprias occurs 
nowhere in all Plutarch's extant works as that of one of his 
sons; and it cannot but be suspiected that this family name 
was adopted, and this letter to the nameless friend in A.sia 
composed, by some grammarian long after, who desired to 
give interest to an ordinary ILst of the author’s extant writings. 

In reading Plutarch, the following points should be re- 
membered. He is a moralist rather than an historian. His 
interest is less for politics and the changes of empires, and 
much more for p>ersonal character and individual actions and 
motives to action ; duty performed and rewarded ; arrogance 
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chastwed. hasty anger corrected; humanity, fair dealing, and 
generosity triumphing in the visible, or relying on the invisible 
world. His mind in his biographic memoirs is continually 
running on the Aristotelian Ethics and the high Platonic 
theories, which formed the religion of the educated population 
of his time. 

The time itself is a second point; that of Nerva, Trajan, 
and Hadrian ; the commencement of the best and happiest 
age of the great Roman imperial period. The social system, 
spreading over all the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, of 
which (ircecc and Italy were the centres, and to which the 
East and the furthest known West were brought into relation, 
had then reached its highest mark of advance and consumma- 
tion. i'hc laws of Rome and the philosophy of Greece were 
powerful fiom the Tigris to the British islands. It was the 
last great era of Greek and Roman literature. Epictetus was 
teaching in Greek the virtues which Marcus Aurelius was to 
illustrate as emperor. Dio Chrysostom and Arrian were re- 
calling the memory of the most famous Attic rhetoricians and 
historians, and while Plutarch wrote in Cha*ronea, Tacitus, 
Pliny the Younger, Martial, and Juvenal were wTiiing at 
Rome. It may be said too, perhaps, not untruly, that the 
Latin, the metropolitan writers, less faithfully represent the 
gonoral spirit and character of the time than what came from 
the pen of a simple Bceotian provincial, writing in a more 
universal language, and unwarped by the strong local reminis- 
cences of the old home of the Senate and the Republic. 
Tacitus and Juvenal have more, perhaps, of the “antique 
Roman “ than of the citizen of the great Mediterranean 
I'mpire, The evils of the imperial government, as felt in the 
capital city, are depicted in the Roman prose and verse more 
vividly and more vehemently than suits a general representa- 
tion of the slate of the imperial world, even under the rule of 
Domitian himself. 

It IS, at any rate, the serencr aspect and the better era that 
the life and writings of Plutarch reflect. His language is that 
of a man hapjiy in himself and in what is around him. His 
natuial checrlulness is undiminishcd, his easy and joyous sim- 
plicity is unimpaired, his satisfactions are not saddened or 
imbittcrcd by any overpowering recollections of years passed 
under the immediate present terrors of imperial wickedness. 
Tlioiigh he also could remember Nero, and had been a man 
when Domitian was an emperor, the utmost we can say is, 
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that he shoA\’8, perhaps, the instructed happiness of one who 
had lived into good times out of evil, and that the very 
vigour of his content proves that its roots were fixed amongst 
circumstances not too indulgent or favourable. 

Much has been said of Plutarch’s inaccuracy; and it cannot 
be denied that he is careless about numbers, and occasionally 
contradicts his own statements. A greater fault, jx'rhaps is 
his passion for anecdote; he cannot forbear from repeating 
stories, the improbability of which he is the first to recognise, 
which, nevertheless, by mere repetition, leave unjust im* 
pressions. He is unfair in this way to Demosthenes and to 
Pericles, against the latter of whom, however, he doubtless 
inherited the prejudices which Plato handed down to the 
philosophers. 

It is true. also, that his unhistorical treatment of the sub- 
jects of his biography makes him often unsatisfactory and 
imperfect in the portraits he draws. Much, of course, in the 
public lives of statesmen can find its only explanation in their 
political position; and of this Plutarch often knows ami thinks 
little. So far as the researches of motlern historians have 
succeeded in really recovering a knowledge of relations of this 
sort, so far, undoubtedly, these biogr.iphies stand in need of 
their correction. Yet in the uncertainty which must attend 
all modern restorations, it is agreeable, and surely, also, pro- 
fitable, to recur to portraits drawn ere new thoughts and views 
had occupied the civilised world, without reference to such 
disputable grounds of judgment, simply upon the broad 
principles of the ancient moral code of right and wrong. 

Making some little deductions in cases such as those that 
have been mentioned, allowing for a little over-love of story, 
and for some considerable quasi-rehgious hostility to the 
democratic leaders who excited the scorn of Plato, if we bear 
in mind, also, that in narratives like that of Theseus, he him- 
self confesses his inability to disengage fact from fable, it may 
be said that in Plutarch’s Lives the leaders of all ages will 
find instructive and faithful biographies of the great men of 
Greece and Rome. Or, at any rate, if in Plutarch's time it 
was too late to think of really faithful biographies, we have 
here the faithful record of the historical tra^lition of his age. 
This is what, in the second century of our era, Greeks and 
Romans loved to believe about their warriors and statesmen 
of the past. As a picture, at least, of the best Greek and 
Roman moral views and moral judgments, as a presentation 
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of the results of Greek and Roman moral thought, delivered 
not under the pressure of calamity, but as they existed in 
ordinary times, and actuated plain-living people in country 
places in their daily life, Plutarch’s writings are of indisputable 
value; and it may be said, also, that Plutarch’s character, as 
depicted in them, possesses a natural charm of pleasantness 
and amiability which it is not easy to match among all extant 
classical authors. 

Tlie present translation is a revision of that published at 
the end of the seventeenth century, with a life of Plutarch 
written by Dryden, whose name, it was presumed, would 
throw some reflected lustre on the humbler workmen who 
performed, better or worse, the more serious labour. There 
is, of course, a great inequality in their work. But the trans- 
lation by Langhornc, for which, in the middle of the last 
century, the older volumes were discarded, is so inferior in 
liveliness, and is in fact so dull and heavy a book that, in 
default of an entirely new translation, some advantage, it is 
hoped, may be gained by the revival here attempted. It 
would not have been needed, had Mr. Long not limited the 
series which he published, with very useful notes, in Mr 
Knight’s Shilling Library, to the lives connected with the 
Civil Wars of Rome. 

Dryden's Life of Plutarch is, like many of Dryden's writings, 
hasty yet well written, inaccurate but agreeable to read; that 
by Dacier, printed in the last volume of his French transla- 
tions, is. in many respects, very good. The materials for both 
were collected, and the references accumulated, by Kualdus, 
in his laborious Life appended to the old Paris folios of 1624. 
But everything that is of any value is given in the articles in 
Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Grcsca, and, with the most recent addi- 
tions, in Pauly's German Cyclopcedia. Much that is useful is 
found, as might be expected, in Clinton's Fasti Romani, from 
which the following table is taken: — 

Date OCCVRREN'CFS. 

A I>. 

41 Accc'^sion of Claudius. 

54. Accc.vsion of Nero 

66. Nero comes into Greece; alluded to in 

riutarcU's Dialogue. On the El at 
Delphi. 

67. Nero celebrates the Isthmian Games; 

alluded to in Plutarch’s Life of 
Flamminus. 
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Date Occurrences. 

A.O. 

1^. Galba is Emperor. Civil wars. 

(jg. Vitellius. Otho, Vespasian. 

70. Taking of Jerusalem. 

74. 1 he Philosophers are expelled from 
Rome 

79. Death of Sabinus. the Gaul. 

Death of Vespasian, and accession of 
Titus. 

Eruption of Vesuvius; alluded to by 
Plutarch, as a recent (X'currence, in 
his Enquiry why the Pytliian Oiacles 
are no longer delivered in verse. 

81. Accession of Domitian. 

90. The Philosophers are again expelled 
from Rome, after the death of 
Rusticus. 

96. Accession of Nerva. 

98. Accession of Trajan. 

100. Pliny's Panegyric. 

103. Epictetus 13 teaching at Nicopolis, 

Arrian attending him. 

104. Pliny in Bithynia. 

106. Trajan winters on the Danube; alluded 
to by Idutarch, On the Piinciple of 
Cold. 

1 13. Erection of Trajan’s Column, 

1 14. Trajan’s Parthian Victories. Plutarch 

had written his life of Antony before 
these. 

1 1 7. Accession of Hadiian. 

Ill lladiian’s third year, Plutarch, ac* 
conlmg to I’-usebius, was still alive. 

1 38. Accession of Antoninus. 

161. Accession of Marcus Aurelius. 

181, Accession of Comniodus. 


xxi 


1 Death of Hiny the 
I Elder. 


j Quintih.in, 

St.itius. 

( Slims Italicus 
) Maitiai. 

Dto Chrysostom. 
Tacitus, Ixirn about 

A. I). U). 

Plutau h. 

KfHdt'luS. 

Arrian. 

► Pliny the Younger, 
born A.D. 61. 
Juvenal, born a,i> 
■in. 

/mt'oMnu 5 . 
Suet(Jimi3, born 
about A.D. 70. 

’ Ptolemy. 

A pptan. 

Pau^amoi, 

• Galen. 

Luciin. 

Athrihrus. 

< Dum Cassius. 


Note. — Ihe authors whose narttes are printed in italics are (treeh writers. 


The fault which runs through all the earlier biographies, 
from that of Rualdus downward, is the a,ssumpUon, wholly 
untenable, that Plutarch passed many years, as many, f>cr- 
haps, as forty, at Rome. The entire character of his life is of 
course altered by such an impression. It is. therefore, not 
worth while reprinting here the life originally prefixed by 
Dryden to the translations which, with more or less of altera- 
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tion follow in the present volumes. One or two charac- 
teristic I xtracts may be sufficient. The first may toow some 
litrht on a subject which to modern readers is a little obscure. 
Dryden is wrong in one or two less important pointe. but ms 
general view of the damonie belief which pervades Plutarch s 
writing's is tolerably to the purpose. 

" Wc can only trace the rest of his opinions from his philo- 
sophy. which we have said in the general to be Platonic, 
though it cannot aUo be denied that there was a tincture in 
it of the Electic ^ sect, w-hich was begun by Potainon under 
the empire of Augustus, and which selected from all the other 
sects what seemed most probable in their opinions, not ad- 
hering singularly to any of them, nor rejecting everything. I 
will only touch his belief of spirits. In his two Treatises of 
Oracles, the one concerning the Reason of their Cessation, the 
other inquiring Why they were not given in Verse as in former 
times, he seems to as.scrt the Pythagorean doctrine of Trans- 
migration of Souls. We have formerly shown that he owned 
the unity of a Godhead; whom, according to his attributes, 
he calls by several names, as Jupiter from his almighty power. 
Apollo from his wisdom, and so of the rest; but under him he 
places those beings whom he styles Gemi or DcBmons, of a 
middle nature, between divine and human; for he thinks it 
absurd that there should be no mean between the two ex- 
tremes of an immortal and a mortal being; that there cannot 
lie in nature so vast a Haw, without some mtermcdial kind of 
life, partaking of them both. As, therefore, wc find the inter- 
course between the soul and body to be made by the animal 
spirits, .so between divinity and humanity there is this species 
of dirmons. Who,^ having first been men, and followed the 
strict rules of virtue, have purged off the grossness and 
feculency of their earthly being, are exalted into these genii; 
and are from thence cither raised higher into an ethereal life, 
if they still continue viiUious, or tumblctl down again into 
mortal bodies, and sinking into flesh after they have lost that 
purity which constituted their glorious being. And this sort 
of Genii arc those who. as our author imagines, presided over 
tirades; s^nrits which have so much of their terrestrial prin- 
ciples remaining in them as to be subject to passions and 
indin.ations ; usually bent'ficcnt, sometimes malevolent to 


* He means the elect ic. as it is more usually called. 

• He tuc.in'^, I belK*\o, J u ho ; app.ireutly the word anJ should be 
omitted in hue 29, before stnking into fleshy 
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mankind, according as they refine themselves, or gather dross, 
and are declining into mortal bodies. The cessation, or rather 
the decrease of oracles (for some of them were still remaining 
in Plutarch's time), he attributes cither to the death of those 
daemons, as appears by the story of the Eg>'ptian Thamus. 
who was commanded to declare that the great god Pan was 
dead, or to Iheir forsaking of those places where they formerly 
gave out their oracles, from whence they were driven by 
stronger Genii into banishment for a certain revolution of 
ages. Of this last nature were the war of the giants against 
the gods, the dispossession of Saturn by Jupiter, the banish- 
ment of Apollo from heaven, the fall of Vulcan, and many 
others; all which, according to our author, were the battles 
of these Genii or Daemons amongst themselves. But sup- 
posing, as Plutarch evidently does, that these spirits adminis- 
tered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs of men, taking 
care of the virtuous, punishing the bad, and sometimes com- 
municating with the best, as, particularly, the Genius of 
Socrates always warned him of approaching dangers, and 
taught him to avoid them, I cannot but wonder that every 
one who has hitherto wTitten Plutarch’s Life, and particularly 
Rualdus, the most knowing of them all, should so confidently 
affirm that these oracles were given by bad spirits, according 
to Plutarch. As Christians, indeed, wc may think them so, 
but that Plutarch so thought is a most apparent falsehood. 
'Tis enough to convince a rca.sonable man, that our author in 
his old age (and that then he doted not, wc may sec by the 
treatise he has written. That old men f)tight to have the 
management of public affairs), I say that then he initiated 
himself in the sacred rites of Dclphos, and died, for ought we 
know, Apollo’s priest. Now it is not to be imagined that he 
thought the God he served a CacodcDmon, or. as we call him. 
a devil. Nothing could be further from the ojunion and prac- 
tice of this holy philosopher than so gross an impiety. The 
story of the Pythias, or priestess of Apollo, which he relates 
immediately before the ending of that trcati.se, concerning the 
Cesbation of Oracles, confirms my assertion rather than shakes 
it; for 'tis there delivered. ' That going with great rcluctation 
into the sacred place to be inspired, she came out foaming at 
the mouth, her eyes goggling, her breast heaving, her voice 
undistinguishable and shrill, as if she hatl an earthquake 
within her, labouring for vent; and, in short, tliat thus tor- 
mented with the god, whom she was not able to support, she 
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died distracted in a few days after. For he had said before 
that the divincress ought to have no perturbations of mind 
or impure passions at the time when she was to consult the 
oracle, and if she had, she was no more fit to be inspired than 
an instrument untuned to render an harmonious sound.’ 
And he gives us to suspect, by what he says at the close of 
this relation. * That this Pythias had not lived chastely for 
some time before it; so that her death appears more like a 
punishment inflicted for loose living, by some holy Power, 
than the mere malignancy of a Spirit delighted naturally in 
mischief.' There is another observation which indeed comes 
nearer to their purpose, which I will digress so far as to relate, 
because it somewhat appertains to our own country. ‘ There 
are many islands,’ says he, ‘ which lie scattering about 
Britain, after the manner of our Sporades; they are un- 
peopled. and some of them are called the Islands of the 
Ifcrocs, or the Genii.' One Demetrius was sent by the em- 
peror (who by computation of the time must either be Caligula 
or Claudius to discover those parts, and arriving at one of 
the islands next adjoining to the before mentioned, which was 
inhabited by some few Britons (but those held sacred and 
inviolable by all their countrymen), immediately after his 
arrival, the air grew black and troubled, strange apparitions 
were seen, the winds raised a tempest, and fiery spouts or 
whirlwinds appeared dancing towards the earth. When these 
prodigies were ceased, the islanders informed him that some 
one of the aerial beings, superior to our nature, then ceased 
to live. For as a taper, while yet burning, affords a pleasant, 
harmless light, but is noisome and offensive when extinguished, 
so those heroes shine benignly on us and do us good, but at 
their death turn all things topsy-turvy, raise up tempests, and 
infect the air with pestilential vapours. By those holy and 
inviolable men, there is no question but he means our Druids, 
who were nearest to the Pythagoreans of any sect; and this 
opinion of the Genu might probably be one of theirs. Yet it 
proves not that all chrinons were thus malicious, only those 
who were to be condemned hereafter into human bodies, for 
their misdemeanours in their aerial being. But 'tis time to 
leave a subject so very fanciful, and so little reasonable as 
this. I am apt to imagine the natural vapours, arising in the 
cave where the temple afterwards was built, might work upon 
the spirits of those who entered the holy place, as they did 
* Undoubtedly much later. 
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on the shepherd Coretas, who first found it out by acci*lent. 
and incline them to enthusiasm and prophetic madness; that 
?s the strength of those vapours dinunisluHl (which were 
generally in caverns, as that of Mopsus, of Trophonins. aiul 
this of Dclphos), so llie inspiration decreased by the one 
measures; that they hap|>encd to be stronger when they 
killed the Pytliias, who being cons«:ioiis of tln^. was so un- 
willing to enter; tliat the oracles cciised to be given in verse 
when poets ceased to be the priests, and that the (lenius of 
Socrates (whom he confessed never to have seen, but only to 
have heard inwardly, and unperccived by others) was no 
more than the strength of his imagination; or, to spe.de in 
the language of a Christian Platonist, his guardian angel." 

The concluding passage of the life may serve as a conclusion 
to this prefatory essay. It is as follows: " And now, with 
the usual vanity of Dutch prefacers, I could load our author 
with the praises and commemorations (d writers; fm* both 
ancient and modern have made honourable mention of him. 
But to cumber pages with this kind of stuff were to raise 
a distrust in common readers that Plutanh wants thoio. 
Kualdiis, indeed, has collected ample testimonies of them; 
but I will only recite the names of some, and refer you to him 
for the particular quotations. He reckons Clcllius, Eusebius, 
Himerius the Sophistcr, I-lunapius. Cynllus of Alcxaiuiiia, 
Theodoret, Agathias, Photius and Xiphilin, patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, Johannes Sarisberiensis, the famous Pctr.irch, 
Petrus Victorius, and Justus Lipuus. 

" But Thcodorus Gaza, a man Ic.arncd in the L.itin I'Kiguc, 
and a great restorer of the Greek, who lived above two hun- 
ched years ago, deserves to have his suffrage set down in 
w'ords at length; for the rest have only commended Plutarch 
more than any single author, but he has extolled lum above 
all together. 

" Tis said that, having this euxtravagant cpu'slion put to 
him by a friend, that if learning must suffer a general ‘•hip' 
wreck, and he had r.nly his clioice left him of jireseivnig otic 
autl'iOr, who should be the man he would pie^rrve, he answ<*icd. 
Plutarch; and piobably might give this n.ison. that in saving 
him, he should secure the best collection of them all. 

" The epigram of Agathias dc^scmvcs also to be reinen JnTed. 
Ibis author flourishecl about the year five hunched, in the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian. The verses arc extant in the 
Anthologia. and with the translation of them I will conclude 
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the praises of our author; having first admonished you, that 
they are supposed to be written on a statue erected by the 
Homans to his memory. 

“'Ch.iTonean Plutarch, to thy rlcathle’^s praise 
lira's martial Rome tni'^ ijrateful statue rai^r*, 

Hi raLi'P both r.reere and she thv f imc havi* shared, 

( I hi'ir hen>es written, and their lives cfanpared). 

Hut thou thy^'df toiildst never write thy own; 
d heir lives have parallels, but thine has none."’ 
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PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


THESEUS 

As geographers, Sosius, crowd into the edges of their maps 
parts of the world which they do not know about, adding notes 
in the margin to the effect, that beyond this lies nothing but 
the sandy deserts full of wild l)easts, unapproachable bogs, 
Scythian ice, or a frozen sea, so in this work of mine, in which 
I have compared the lives of the greatest men with one another, 
after passing through those periods which probable reasoning 
can reach to and real history find a footing in, I might very 
well say of those that are farther off: “ Beyond this there is 
nothing but prodigies and fictions, the only inhabitants are the 
poets and inventors of fables; there is no credit, or certainty 
any farther.’^ Vet, after publishing an account of Lycurgus 
the lawgiver and Nuina the king, I thought I might, not without 
reason, ascend as high as to Romulus, being brought by my 
history so near to his time. Considering therefore with myself— 

** Whom shall I set so ^reat a man to face? 

Or whom oppose? \Vho\ equal to the j>Iace? ” 

(as ^schylus expresses it), I found none so fit as him that 
peopled the beautiful and far-famed city of Athens, to be set in 
opposition with the father of the invincible and renowned city 
of Rome. Let us hope that Fable may, in what shall follow, 
so submit to the purifying processes of Reason as to take the 
character of exact history. In any case, however, where it 
shall be found contumaciously slighting credibility and refusing 
to be reduced to anything like probable fact, we shall beg that 
we may meet with candid readers, and such as will receive with 
indulgence the stories of antiquity. 

Theseus seemed to me to resemble Romulus in many parti- 
culars. Both of them, born out of wedlock and of uncertain 
parentage, had the repute of being sprung from the gods. 

** Both warriors; that by all the world's allowed." 

Both of them united with strength of Ixidy an equal vigour of 
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mind; and of the two most famous cities of the world, the one 
built Rome, and the otlier made Athens be inhabited. Both 
stand char^^ d with the rape of w'omen; neither of them could 
avoid domestic misfortunes nor jealousy at home; but towards 
the close of their lives are both of them said to have incurred 
great odium with their countrymen, if, that is, we may take 
the stories least like poetry as our guide to the truth. 

I’he lineage of 'I’heseiis, by his father’s side, ascends as high 
as to Erechtheus and the first inhabitants of Attica. By his 
mother’s side he was descended of Telops. For Pelops was the 
most powerful of all the kings of Peloponnesus, not so much by 
the greatness of his riches as the multitude of his children, 
having married many daughters to chief men, and put many 
sons in places of command in the towns round about him. One 
of whom named Pittheus, grandfather to Theseus, was governor 
of the small city of the Trmzcnians and had the repute of a 
man of the gieatest knowledge and wisdom of his time; which 
then, it seems, consisted chiefly in grave maxims, such as the 
poet Ilesiod got his great fame by, in his hook of W'orks and 
Days. And, indeed, among these is one that they ascribe to 
Pittheus,— 

i. nto a fiuMid suflic«* 

A stipulated price, ■* 

which, also, Aristotle mentions. And Euripides, by ailling 
Hippolytus “ scholar of the holy Pittheus,” shows the opinion 
that the woild had of him. 

A^'geus, being desirous of children, and consulting the oracle 
of I)('l{)hi, received the celebrated answer whuh forbade liim 
the company of any woman before his return to Athens. But 
the oracle being so obscure as not to satisfy him that he was 
clearly forbid this, he went to Treezen, and communicated to 
Pittheus the voice of the god, which was in this manner, — 

“ I nose nut the wine-skm tout, th<ui rlucf of men, 

I ntil to .Mhoiis thuii art come 

Pittheus, therefore, taking advantage from the obscurity of 
the oracle, prevailed upon him, it is uncertain whether by per- 
suasion or deceit, to lie with his daughter /Ethra. /Egcus after- 
wards, knowing her whom he had lain wdth to be Putheus’s 
daughter, and suspecting her to be with child by him, left a 
sword and a pair of shoes, hiding them under a great stone that 
had a hollow in it exactly fitting them; and went away making 
her only privy to it, and commanding her, if she brought forth 
a son who, when he came to man’s estate, should be able to 
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lift Up the stone and take away what he had left there, she 
>hould send him away to him with those things with all secrecy, 
and with injunctions to him as much as possible to conceal his 
journey from every one; for he greatly feared the Palhuitida*, 
who were continually mutinying against iiirn, and desjiised him 
for hi5 want of children, they themselves being liUy brothers, 
all sons of PalKis. 

When /Ethra was delivered of a son, some say that lu was 
immediately named I'heseus, from tlie tokens which his father 
had put under the stone; others that he had received hiu name 
afterwards at Athens, when /Egcus acktunvlcdged him for his 
son. He was brought up under his grandfather Pittheus, and 
had a tutor and attendant set over him named ('onnidas, to 
whom the Athenians even to this time, the day before the fciist 
that is dedicated to Theseus, sacrifice a ram, giving tliis honour 
to his memory upon much juster grounds than to Silanio and 
Parrhasius for making pictures and statues of Theseus, 'fhere 
being then a custom for the Grecian youth, upon the ir first 
coming to man’s estate, to go to Delphi and offer first-fruits of 
their hair to the god, Theseus also went thither, and a place 
there to this day is yet named Thesea, as it is said, from him. 
He clipped only the fore part of his head, as Homer says the 
Abantes did. And this sort of tonsure was from him named 
Theseus. The Abantes first used it, not in irnitition of the 
Arabians, as some imagine, nor of the Mysians, but because 
they were a warlike people, and used to close fighting, and 
al>ove all other nations accustomed to engage hand to hand, 
as Archilochus testifies in these verses: — 

** Slings shall not whirl, nor many .irrows flv, 

When on the plain the battle b it ^wonls, 

Man against man, the deadly coiiJIk t try 
As IS tlie practice of liub^ca’s birds 
Skilled with the spear ” 

Therefore that they might not give their enemies a hold by 
their hair, they cut it in this manner. They write also that 
this w'as the reason why Alexander gave command to his cap- 
tains that all the beards of the Macedonians should be shaved, 
as being the readiest hold for an enemy. 

/Ethra for some time concealed the true parentage of Theseus, 
and a report was given out by Pittheus that he was begotten 
by Neptune; for the Troezenians pay Neptune the highest 
veneration. He is their tutelar god ; to him they offer all their 
first-fruits, and in his honour stamp their money with a trident. 
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'fhescus displaying not only great strength of body^ but equal 
bravery, and a quickness alike and force of understanding, his 
mother ^^ithra, conducting him to the stone, and informing him 
who was his true father, commanded him to take from thence 
the tokens that <^geus had left, an'd sail to Athens. He without 
any dirficulty set himself to the stone and lifted it up; but 
refused to take his journey by sea, though it was much the 
safer way, and though his mother and grandfather begged him 
to do so. For it was at that time ver)' dangerous to go by land 
on the road to Athens, no part of it being free from robbers 
and murderers. That age produced a sort of men, in force of 
hand, and swiftness of foot, and strength of body, excelling the 
ordinary rate and wholly incapable of fatigue ; making use, how- 
ever, of these gifts of nature to no good or profitable purpose 
for mankind, but rejoicing and priding themselves in insolence, 
iind taking the benefit of their superior strength in the exercise 
of inhumanity and cruelty, and in seizing, forcing, and com- 
mitting all manner of outrages upon everything that fell into 
ihcir hands; all respect for others, all justice, they thought, all 
equity and humanity, though naturally lauded by common 
people, either out of want of courage to commit injuries or fear 
to receive them, yet no way concerned those who were strong 
enough to win for themselves. Some of these, Hercules de- 
stroyed and cut ofi in his passage through these countries; but 
some escaping his notice while he was passing by, fled and hid 
themselves, or else were spared by him in contempt of their 
abject submission: and after that Hercules fell into misfortune, 
and, having slam Iphitus, retired to Lydia, and for a long time 
was there slave to Omphalo, a punislunent w'hich he had im- 
posed upon himself for the murder: then, indeed, Lydia enjoyed 
high peace and security, but in Greece and the countries about 
it the like villainies again revived and broke out, there being 
none to repress or chastise them. It was therefore a very 
liazardous journey to travel by land from Athens to Pelopon- 
nesus; and Pittheus, giving him an c.vact account of each of 
the robbers and villains, the.r strength, and the cruelty they 
used to all strangers, tried to persuade 1 iieseus to go by sea. 
But he, it seems, had long since been secretly fired by the glorv' 
of Hercules, held him m the highest estimation, and was never 
more satisfied than in listening to any that gave an account of 
him; especially those that lud seen him, or liad been present 
at any action or saying of his. So that he was altogether in 
the same state of feeling as, in after ages, Themistocles was. 
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phen he said that he could not sleep for the trophv of Mdliade-^ : 
intertaining such admiration for the virtue of Hercules, tluit in 
pie night his dreams were all of that hero's actions, and in the 
iday a cx>ntinual emulation stirred him up to perfonn the like. 
J^csides, they were related, being bom of cousin^-t/enn.iri. For 
i^Cthra was daughter of Ihttheus, and Alcmena of Lysulu'e; and 
Lysidicc and Tittheus were brother and sister, children of 
Hippndamia and Pelops. He thought it therefore a dishonour- 
able thing, and not to be endured, that Hercules should go out 
evcr>'where, and purge both land .ind sea from wicked men. and 
he himself should tlv from the like adventures that actually 
<'ame in his way; disgracing his reputed father hv a mean (light 
by sea, and not showing his true one as good evitience of the 
greatness of his birth by noble and worthy actions, as by the 
token that he brought with him the shoes and the sword. 

With this mind and these thoughts, he sot forward with a 
design to do injury to nohodv, but to icpel and ie\’engt‘ himselt 
of all those that .should offer any. And first of all, in a set 
combat, he slew Penphetes, m tlie neighl)ourho<>d of }-,pidauru.s, 
who used a club for his arms, and from tlience liad the name of 
('orynetes, or the club-lxMier; who seized upon him, and for- 
bade him to go forward in his journey. Iking pk'.ised with Uie 
club, he took it, and made it his weapon, continuing to use it 
as Hercules did the lion's skin, on whose shouldcis that served 
to prove how l\uge a beast he had killed; and to the same, end 
Theseus carried abriut him this club; overcome indeed by him, 
but now', in his hands, invincible. 

Passing on further towards the Lstlunus of Pclopnnn^’^us, he 
ilew Sinnis, often sumamed the Bender of Pines, after the same 
manner in which he himself had destroyed rnanv others Ixfforc. 
;Vnd this he did without having cither practised or ever Icamt 
the art of Ixmding these trees, to show that natural strength is 
above alJ art. I'liis Sinnis liad a daughter of remarkable l>cautv 
and stature, called Perigunc, who, when her father w.ts kille(j, 
lied, and was sought after everywhere by Theseus; and coming 
mto a place overgrown witli bneshwood, shrubs, and a.'^paragus- 
thorn, tliere, in a childlike innocent manner, praved and begged 
them, as if they understood her, to give her shelter, with vows 
tliat if she esoaped she would never ait them down nor bum 
them. But Theseus calling upon her, and giving her his promise 
that he wmuld use her with respect, and offer her no injury, slie 
came forth, and in due time bore him a son, named Melanippus; 
but aftersvards was married to Deioneus, the son of Eu rytus, 

J 4^ B 
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the Q^chrilian, Theseus himself her to him. loxus, the 

son of this Melanippus, who was horn to Thes'Ciis, accompanied 
Ornytus in the colony tliat he carried with him into Caria, 
vvliMue it is a family usage amongst the people called loxids, 
lx)lh male and female, never to hum cither shrubs or asparagus- 
tl.orn, hut U) respect and honour them. 

The Crvmmyonian sow, whi( h they allied Phxa, was a savage 
and formidable wild beast, by no means aii enemy to be de- 
spised. 'Hieseus killed her, going out of his way on purpose to 
meet and engage her, so that he might not seem to perform all 
hi.> great ex|jloits out of mere necessity; l)eing also of opinion 
that it was the jiart of a brave man to chastise villainous and 
svicked men when attackecj by tlarn, but to seek out and over- 
('onie the more noh!(‘ wild beasts. Others relate tliit Phxa was 
a woman, a rohlx-r full of cruelty and lust, that lived in Crom- 
myon, and had the luuae of Sow given her from tfit foulness of 
her life and maruKTS, and afterwards was killed by Theseus, 
fie slew also S<.iron, upon the borders of M(g'rj, casting luni 
ilown from tfie nx k.s, being, os rnon report, a notorious n7bher 
of all [)asseng<'rs, and, ils otlieis add, accustomed, wiit of in>olen('e 
and wanloniu >s, to slrctc'h forth lus feet to straiv’- rs command- 
ing them to wash tluin, and then while they did u. with a kick 
to send them down the rock into the sea. 'i'h'* writers of 
Mei'ara, how'e\(T, la contradiction to the received o'port, and, 
iis birnonidi's ( .\presses it, “ lighting with all antujuity,” contend, 
that Scirori was neither a robber nor doer of Molence, but a 
[>unisher < f all such, and tlu; n l.itivc and friend of ginul and just 
men; for /Kaeus, tliev sav, was ever esteemed a man of the 
greatest samUity id all the (Ireek^ , and Tychu us, tin- Salanimian, 
was honounal at Athens with (li\me worship; and the virtues ot 
Peleiis and 'reUinon were riot unknown to any one. Now Sciron 
was siui in-law to (N^lireus, father-in-law to /Iduiis, and grand- 
father to Peleus and '1\ lamon, who were l)oth of them sons of 
l‘'ruleis, the daugliler »)f Seiron mid Chaiiclo; it was not prob- 
.ible, therefoie, that tlie b>*stof men should make these alliaiK t ^ 
with one who w,is woist, giving and receiving mutually what 
was of greatest value and most dear to them. 1 he.a us, 1)\' 
their acioiint, did not skiv Sciion m his first journey to Atl.en,, 
but atlervwiuN, when he took Eleusis, a city of the Mcgarian>. 
having circunut iited Diodes, the go\eraor. Such are the con- 
tiadietions in this .st<>iy. In Eleiisis he killed Ccrcym, tlie 
Arcadian, in a wiestling match. And going on a little farther, 
in Eruicus, he slew Damastes, otlierwise called Proeruites, 
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breing his body to the size of his own l>ed, ns he him<?elf was 
ised to do with all strangers; this he did in imiution of llcr- 
:ules, who .always returned u[M)n his ass;iilants tlie same soil 
)f violence that thev ofTered to him; sacrificed Busins, killed 
^ntieiis in wrestling, and Cycnus in single comh.it, and Tenueriis 
breaking his skull in pieces (whence, they sav, comes the 
broverb of “ a 'JVrmcrian in schief for it seems 'rermerus 
fcillcd pa‘^ >engers that he met by running with his head against 
tliem. And so also Theseus proceeded in the jiiinishment of 
evil men, wlio undenvent the same violence from lum whi('h 
thev had inflicted upon others, justly suffering after tlie inannci 
of their own injustice. 

As he went fonv'ard on his journey, and was come as far as 
the river Cephisus, some of the race of the PhyUilidic men him 
and saluted him, and upon his desire to use l^ie punlications, 
then in custom, they perfonned them with all the UMial cere- 
monies, and, having offered propitiator}' sacrifices to the go(K, 
invited him and entertained him at their house, a kindness 
[which, in all his journey hitherto, he had not met 

On the eighth day of Cronins, now called Uccatornbneon, he 
arrived at Athens, where he found tlie public affairs full of all 
( onfusion, and divided into parties and factions, A-^gcus aKo, and 
his whole private family, labouring under the same <iislomper; 
for Meclea, having fled from Corinth, and promised ACgciis to 
make him, by her art, capable of having children, was living 
with him. She first was aware of Theseus, wliom as yet A‘'geu.s 
did not know, and he being in years, full of jealousies and .si is 
picions, and fearing ever>'thing by reason of the faetion th.it 
was then in the city, she e<i.sily persuaded him to kill him by 
poison at a banquet, to which he was to be invited as a stranger. 
He, coming to the entertainment, thought it not fit to disiuvcr 
iuniself at once, but willing to give his father the <a:casjon of 
first finding him out, the meat being on the tible, la drew his 
svvord as if he designed to cut with it; Av^'cus, at oikc recog- 
nising the token, threw down the cup of jioison, and, (picstionmg 
Ills son, cmbraix-d him, and having gathered together all Ins 
citizens^ owned him publicly before llam, who, on thfir part, 
received him gladly for the fame of his greatness and bra\ civ; 
and It IS 5aid, that when the cup fell, the po.^<m was sj)ilt tncie 
*Hierc now is the enclosed sp.acc in the Delphinium; for in that 
[ilace stood Asgeus’s house, .and the figure of M^rcurv on t,he 
e.ist side of the temple is called the .Mercury of /Kgcus’s gate 

The sons of }\dl.is, wdio b:fore were qui upon expeelatjon 
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of recovenng the kingdom after iEgeus’s death, who was without 
issue, as scKjn as Theseus appeared and was acknowledged the 
successor, highly resenting that /€geus first, an adopted son 
only of Pandion, and not at all related to the family of Erech- 
theus, should be holding the kingdom, and that after him, 
Iheseus, a visitor and stranger, should be destined to succeed 
to it, broke out into open war. And dividing themselves into 
two comjxinies, one part of them marched openly from Sphettus, 
with their father, against the city, the other, hiding themselves 
in the village of Gargettus, lay in ambush, with a design to set 
upon the enemy on both sides, 'fhey had with them a crier of 
the towmhip of Agnus, named Leos, who discovered to Theseus 
all the designs of the Pallantidae. He immediately fell upon 
those that lay in ambuscade, and cut them all off; upon tidings 
of which Pallas and his company fled and were dispersed. 

From hence they say is denved the custom among the people 
of the n)unship of Pallene to have no marriages or any alliance 
with the people of Agnus, nor to suffer the criers to pronounce 
in their proclamations the words used in all other parts of the 
country, Acoiiete Leoi (Hear ye people), hating the very sound 
of U*o, because of the treason of Leos. 

1 hescus, longing to be in action, and desirous also to make 
himself popular, left Athens to fight with the bull of Marathon, 
which did no small mischief to the inhabitants of Tetrapolis. 
And having oven ome it, he brought it alive in triumph through 
the city, and afterwards sacrificed it to the Delphinian Apollo. 

I he story of Hecale, also, of her receiving and entertaining 
iheseus in this expedition, seems to be not altogether void of 
truth; for the townships round about, meeting upon a certain 
day, used to olTer a saenth'e which they called Hecalesia, to 
Jupiter llecaleius, and to pay honour to Hecale, whom, bv a 
diminutive name, they called Ilecalene, because she, while 
eritertainuig iheseus, who was quite a youth, addressed him, 
jis old people do, with similar endearing diminutives; and 
having ni.ulc a vow to Juiiiter for him as he was going to the 
hght, that, if he returned in safety, she would offer sacrifices 
in tlianks of it, and dying before he came hack, she had these 
honours given her by way of return for her hospitality, by the 
command of Theseus, as Fhilochorus tells us 
Not long after arrived the third time from Crete the collectors 
of the tribute which the Athenians paid them upon the following 
ocausion. Androgens having been treacherously murdered in 
Uie conhnes of Attica, not only Minos, liis father, put the 
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Athenians to extreme distress by a perpetual war, but the 
fods also laid waste their country; botli famine and pestilence 
ay heavy upon them, and even Uicir rivers were dried up. 
Being told by the oracle that, if tliey appeased and reconciled 
^inos, the anger of the gods would cease and they should enjoy 
est from the miseries they laboured under, they sent heralds, 
ind with much supplication were at last reconciled, entering 
nto an agreement to send to Crete every nine years a tribute of 
teven young men and as many virgins, as most writers agree 
n stating; and the most poetical story adds, that the MmoUiur 
destroyed them, or tliat, wamienng in tlie labyrmtli, and 
finding no pos'^iblc means of getting out, they miserably cndctl 
their lives there; and that this Minotaur was (as Euripides 
hath it)— 

** A rnixiglcd form where two strange sli.ipcs comhjn(‘<l. 

And diiferont natures, bull and man, were jtuned.” 

But Philochonis says that the Cretans will by no means allow 
the truth of this, but say that the lahvrinth was only an ordinary 
prison, havnng no other bad quality but that it secured the 
prisoners from escaping, and tlut Mmos, leaving instituted 
games in honour of Androgeus, gave, as a reward to the victors, 
these youths, who in the meantime were kept in the labyrinth; 
and that the first that overcame in those games was one of 
the grejitest power and command among them, named Taunis, 
a man of no merciful or gentle dis[)osition, who treated the 
Athenians that were made his pnze in a proud and cniel manner. 
Also Aristotle himself, in the account tliat he gives of the form 
of government of the Bottueans, is manifestly of opinion tiuit 
the youths were not slain by Minos, but spent the remainder 
of their days in slavery in Crete; that the Cretans, in former 
times, to acquit themselves of an ancient vow which thev had 
made, were used to send an offering of the first-fruits of their 
men to Delphi, and that some dcsi endiints of these Athenian 
slaves were mingled with them and sent amongst them, and, 
unable to get their living there, removed from thence, first into 
Italy, and settled alx)ut Japygia; from thence again, that thev 
removed to Thrace, and were named Bottm/ans; and tliat t}n> 
IS the reason whv, in a certain sacrifice, the Bottisean girls sing 
a hymn beginning' Let tis go to Athens. This may show us how 
dangerous it is to meur the hostility of a city that is mistress of 
eloquence and song. For Minos was always ill spoken of, and 
represented ever as a very wicked man, in the Athenian 
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theatres; neither cIkI Ilc'^iofl avail him by calling him ‘ the 
most royal Minos,” nor Homer, who styles him ''Jupiter's 
famtliar friend;'' the trat^erharis got the better, and from the 
vantugi! ground of the stage showered down obloquy iqxin him, 
,is a mim of cruelty anrl violence; whereas, in fact, he appear^ 
to ha\c been a king and a law-giver, and Rhadarnantlius, a 
jud o; ond(‘r him, aflmmistering the statute.-^ that he ordained. 

Now, when the tune of tlic third trii)ute was come, and 
the fathers who had any young men for their sons were to 
pro* ecd by lot to the clioae of those that were to be sent, 
thiu'e aiose fresh discontents and accin.it oir, against /Egeii^ 
among tlie jieople, who w'eic full of grief and indignation that 
lie who was the cause of all their miseries was the only person 
exempt ffom the [)unishment ; adopting and settling his kingdom 
upon a bi>latd and foreign son, he took no thought, they said, 
of their (Icstitiition and loxs, not of bastards, but lawful children. 
These things sensibly atfe('tcd 'Fheseus, w-ho, thinking it but just 
not to disregaid, but lathcr partake of, the sufTerings of his 
i«‘llovv-('iti/ens, offered himself for one witlioiit any lot. All 
( h.e wen* striK'k with admiration for the nobleness and with 
love f(jr tlie goodness of tlv‘ act; and y^sgeus, after prayers and 
entreaties, finding him mfle\ible and not to be persuaded, pro- 
ceeded to the choosing of the rest by lot. Hollanicus, however, 
tells us that the Atheivans did not send the young men and 
viigins i)v lot, but tliat Minos lumsclf used to come and make 
bis own clioiie, and pitched upon 'Theseus before all others; 
accoiding to the ((Uidit'ons agreed upon between them, namely, 
that the Atlienians should furnish them with a ship and that 
the \oung men that weie to sail with him should carry no 
weapons of w'ar; but that if the Minotaur was destroyed, the 
tribute should cease. 

On the two foimer orea.Mons of the payment of the tribute, 
enlert.uiiing no hop(‘b of satetv or return, they «^ent out the ship 
with a black sail, as to unavoidable destruction; but nowq 
'Theseus encouraging his father, and speaking greatly of h.msclf, 
as coni, dent that he .should kill the Minotaur, he gave the pilot 
anothci sail, w'hieh was white, commanding him, as he returned, 
it 'Fhescus w'cre safe, to make use of that; but if not, to sail 
with the l)kiek one, and to liang out that sign of his misfortune. 
Null' lU ides wi\s that tlie sail which /Kgeus delivered to the pilot 
was not white, but — 

“ Sc’iilr't, m the juicy bloom 
CM the hving oak-lree i,leoprJ.” 
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and that this was to be the sign of their escape. Phcrcckis. 
son of Amarsvas, according to Simonides, was pilot of the 
-lup. But Philochorus says Theseus had sent him by Scirus, 
from Sal.unis, Nausithous to be his steersman, and Ph.rax 
his look-out-man in the prow, the Athenians liavim: as vet not 
applied themselves to navigation; and that Semis did this 
because one of the young men, Mon'*‘'thcs, w\as his daugl t-T s 
son; and this the cliapids of Nausithous and Plueax, built bv 
rheseus near the tem]de of Scinis, cmfirm. He adds, also, 
ilvat the feast named Cybcmesia was in Ivmour of them. Tlic 
lot being cast, and Theseus having received out of the Prvtaneum 
those upon whom it fell, he went to the Dcljihii'i im. and made 
an offering for them to Apollo of his .suppliant's bulge, whir’, 
w'as a bough of a consecrated olive tree, wuth while wool tied 
.il'xmt it. 

Having tlius ncrft'irmctl lus devotion, he went to sea, the 
^lxth day of Munvchion, on whieh day even to this tune the 
.\thenians send tlieir virgins to tlie same temple to make suiiphca 
tion to the g< (ls. It is farther reported that he wms comm.iiuled 
by the orael'* of Pelphi to make Venus his guide, and to invoke 
liei as tlie coiupanion and conductress of his voyage, and that, 
as he w'as sacTilicing a she goat to lur hv the sca-side, il wa 
suddenly rh<mged into a he, and for this cause that goddess 
had the name of hpiliagia. 

\\ hen he arrivi'd .ti ( rete. as most of tlu* niu ient hisloiims 
as well as poets tell us, having a clue of thread given him by 
\ij.ulrie, who had fallen in love with him, and being instnated 
ov her how to use it so as to condurt him through tie* win. lings 
of the labyrinth, he escaj)e<l out of it ami slew the Minotaur, 
and sailed back, taking along with him Ariadne and the voung 
Athenian captives Plarn'cydrs a«l(ls that he bored holi's in tii'- 
hoiiom of the (Vttan shi[)S to lumler their p.iisuit. H- mon 
writer that 'I'auiu.s, the chief captain of Minos, was slam by 
'rheseus at tl.e mouth of the port, in a na\.il conih it as he was 
sailing out for Athens. But Plulm horns gives us the storv 
thus: That at the setting forth of the yearly games by King 
Minos, Taurus was expected to uirrv aw.iy the pri/ap as he liad 
done before; and was much grudgctl tie* lionour. His rlnr.e r 
and manners made his power hateful, and he was acius d more- 
over of too near familiarity with Pasiphae, for whi^li re, con, 
v.hen Theseus ilesircd the combat, Minos readily comuii'd. 
.And as it was a custom in (‘rctc that the wom-m aluj .should be 
admitted to the sight of these games, Aii.idne, Ixung prcHmt, 
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was struck with admiration of the manly beauty of Theseus, 
and the vigour and address which he showed in the combat, 
overcoming all that encountered with him. Minos, too, being 
extremely pleased with him, especially because he had over- 
thrown and disgraced Taurus, voluntarily gave up the young 
captives to Theseus, and remitted the tribute to the Athenians. 
Clidernus gives an account peculiar to himself, very ambitiously, 
and beginning a great way back: That it was a decree consented 
to by all (ireece, that no vessel from any place, containing above 
live persons, should be permitted to sail, Jason only excepted, 
who was made captain of the great ship Argo, to sail about and 
scour the sea of pirates. But Daedalus having escaped from 
Crete, and flying by sea to Athens, Minos, contrary to this 
decree, pursued him with his ships of war, was forced by a 
storm upon Sicily, and there ended his life. After his decease, 
Deucalion, his son, desiring a quarrel with the Athenians, sent 
to them, demanding that they should deliver up Dxdalus to 
him, threatening upon their refusal, to put to death all the 
young Athenians whom his father had received as hostages 
from the city. To this angry message Theseus returned a very 
gentle answer excusing himself that he could not deliver up 
l).cdalus, who was nearly related to him, being his cousin- 
gernuin, his mother being Mcrope, the daughter of Erechtheus. 
In the meanwhile he secretly {)repared a navy, part of it at 
home near the village of tlie Thymcetadie, a place of no resort, 
and fur from any common roads, the other part by his grand- 
fatlv'r Ihttheus’s means at Trcczen, Uiat so his design might be 
carried on with the greatest secrecy. As soon as ever his fleet 
was in reiuliness, he set sail, having with him Daxlalus and other 
exiles from Crete for his guides; and none of the Cretans having 
any knowledge of his coming, but imagining when they saw his 
fleet that they wore friends and vessels of their own, he soon 
made himself nuister of the port, and immediately making a 
descent, reached Gnossus before any notice of his coming, and, 
in a battle before the gates of the labyrinth, put Deucalion and 
all his guards to the sword. The government by this means 
tailing to Ariadne, he made a league with her, and received the 
ca{)Uves of her, and ratified a perpetual frien^hip between the 
Athenians and the CreUuis, whom he engaged under an oath 
never again to commence any war with Athens. 

Ihere arc yet many other traditions about these things, and 
^ many concerning /Vriadne, all inconsistent with each other. 
Some relate tliat she hung herself, being deserted by Theseus, 
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Others that she was carried away by his sailors to the isle of 
Naxos, and married to (Enarus, priest of J^acchiis; and tliat 
Theseus left her because he fell in love with another— 

** For .'1'plr‘s lv»ve w.i-^ burning in his br<*.isl; ** 

a verse whirh Ilere.is, the Mcgaiian, says was formerly in the 
poet Hesiod’s works, but put out by 1‘isistratus, in Ii’k^ mannei 
.LS he added in Homer’s RaMu; of tlie Dead, to gratify the 
Athenians, the line — 

“ Theseus, Pinthous, miuhtv son ot 

Others say Aiiadne had sons also by Theseus, (Knopion and 
Slaphylus; and among these is the poet Ion of ('hios, who 
writes of his own native city - 

“ Which (uice (Hn->{u<)n, son of Thoscus biult.” 

But the more famous of the legendary stories ev(T\ body (a.s i 
may say) has in his mouth, in i\ron, however, the Ainalhusian. 
there is a story given, differing from the rest, k'or he writes 
that Theseus, being driven by a storm upon the isle of ( yprus, 
and having iilxiard with him .Xn.ulne, big with child, and 
extremely discomposed with the rolling of the sea, set her on 
shore, and left her there alone, to return himself and Iielj) the 
ship, when, on a sudden, a \ loKmt wind lariicd him again out 
to sea. 'Iliat the women of the island received Ari.idne very 
kindly, and did all tliey could to <onsolc and alleviate her dis- 
tress at being left behind, 'hhat they counlerfeiit <l kind letters, 
and delivered them to her, as sent from 'fheseus, and, when shi- 
fell in lalxjur, were diligent in performing to her every neeiifnl 
serv'ice; but that she died Ixdon* she could be delivered, ami 
was honourably interrerl. That soon after Theseus returned, 
and was greatly aldictcd for her loss, and at his departure left 
a sum of money among the people of the island, onlenng them 
to do sacrifice to Ariadne; and caused two little images to be 
made and dedicated to her, one of silver and the other of bras.^. 
Moreover, that on the second day of (iorpneiis, which is sacred 
to Ariadne, they have tins ceremony among their sacrifices, to 
have a youth lie down and with his voice and gesture rcf)resent 
the pains of a woman in travail; and that the Arnatlmsians 
call the grove in which they sliow her tomb, the grove of Venus 
Ariadne. 

Dirtering yet from this account, some of the Naxians write 
tliat there were two Minoses and two Ariadncs, one of whom, 
they say, was married to Bacchus, in the isle of Naxos, and 
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bore tlie children Staphylus and his brother; but that the other, 
of a later age, was carried off by Theseus, and, being afterwards 
deserted by him, retired to Naxos, with her nurse Corcyna, 
whose grave they yet show. That this Ariadne also died there, 
and wiis worshipped by the island, but in a different manner 
from the former; for her day is celebrated with general joy and 
revelling, but all the saenfues performed to the latter arf 
attended with mourning and gloom. 

Now Theseus, in his return from Crete, put in at Delos, and 
having sacrificed to the god of the island, dedicated to the 
temple the image of Venus w-hich Ariadne had given him, and 
danced with the young Athenians a dance that, in memory ot 
him, they say is still prcscrvcfi among the inhaliitants of Delos, 
consisting in certain measured turnings and returnings, imitative 
of the windings and twistings of the labyrinth. And this dance, 
as Didcarchus writes, is called among the Delians the Crane 
This he danced around the Ccratunian Altar, so called from 
its consisting of horns taken from the left side of the head. 
They say also that he instituted games in Delos, where he was 
the first that beg;in the custom of giving a palm to the victors. 

When they were come near the coast of Attica, so great was 
the joy for the happy success of their voyage, that neither 
'rheseus himself nor the pilot remembered to hang out the sail 
whuh should have been the token of their safety to Aegeus, 
who, in des[>air at the sight, threw himself headlong from a 
roi’k, and ix^rished in the s('a. But Theseus beung arrived at 
the port of Bhalerum, paid there the sacrifices which he had 
vowed to the gods at his settim^ out to sea, and sent a herald to 
the < ity to cairy the news of his safe return. At his entrance, 
lh(' heiald found the people tor the most part full of grief for 
the loss of their king; others, as may well be believed, as full 
of joy for the tichngs that he brought, and ejiger to welcome 
him and crown him wuth garlands for his good news, which he 
indeed a((x*ptccl of, but hung them upon his herald's stiff; and 
thus returning to the seaside before Theseus had finished his 
libation to the gods, he stayed apart for fear of disturbincr the 
holy rites; hut, as soon as the libation w’as endt d, went up and 
related the king’s death, upon the hearing of which, with great 
lamcntaiions and a confused tumult of grief, they ran witli all 
haste to tBe city. And from hence, they say, it comes that at 
this day, in the feast of Oschopl.oria. the herald is not crowned, 
but his staff, and all who are present at the libation cry out 
tlilcUj tcUy toUy the first of which confused sounds is commonly 
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used by men m haste, or at a triumph, the other is proper to 
people in consternation or disorder of mind. 

Theseus, after the funeral of his father, paid his vows 
Apollo the seventh day of Pyancp*^ion; for on that day the 
youth that returned with him safe from Crete made their entry 
into the city. They say, also, that the custom of boiling pulse 
at this feast is derived from hence; because the young men that 
esaiped put all tltat was left of their provision together, and, 
boiling it in one common pot, feasted themselves with it, and 
ate it all up together. Hence, also, they carry in procession an 
olive branch l>ound about with wool (such as they then made 
use of in their supplications), which they call Eircsione, crowncil 
with all sorts of fruits, to signify that scarcity and barrenness 
was ceased, singing in their procession this song: — 

“ Kirftsione brinf,' .ind I brini; loaves; 

llritii’ us lunv'v lu pints, and od to rul) on our bovliC'., 

Arul a strong dagoii of winv, for all to go uKdlow to bed on." 

.Mthough some hold opinion that this ceremony is retained in 
memory of the Heraclid.e, who were thus enieilamc(I and 
brought up by the Athenians, but most arc of the opinion 
which we have givim above. 

The ship wherein 'rhescus and the youth of Atlu n, returned 
had thirty oars, and was preserved by the Athenians down even 
t ) the time of Demetrius PltaU reus, for they look away the old 
planks as they decayed, putting in new and .strongn* timber in 
ilicir place, insomuch that this ship became a staiulmg example 
among the philosophers, for the logical question of tiling i that 
grow; one side holding that the ship remained the same, and 
the other contending that it was not the same. 

The feast allied Oschophoria, or the feast of boughs, which 
to this day the Athenians celebr.ite, was then first in^utulcd by 
rhcscus. For he took not wdth him the full number of virgin, 
wliich by lot were to be carried away, but selected two youtli^ 
of his acquaintance, of fair and womanish faces, IkiI of a manly 
and forward spirit, and having, by frequent bath>, .ind avoiding 
the heat and scorching of the sun, with a constint use of all the 
ointments and washes and dresses that serve to the adorning of 
the head or smoothing the ^km or improving tiie complexion, 
m a manner changed them from what they were before, and 
having taught them farther to counterfeit the very voice and 
carriage and gait of virgins so that there could not be the least 
difference perceived, he, undiscovered by any, put them into 
the number of the Athenian maids designed for Ortc. At his 
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return, he and these two youths led up a solemn procession, in 
the same habit that is now worn by those who carry the vine- 
branches. These branches they carry in honour of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, for the sake of their story before related; or rather 
because they happened to return in autumn, the time of gather- 
ing the graf>es. 'ITie women, whom they call Deipnopherje, or 
supper-carriers, are taken into these ceremonies, and assist at 
the sacrifice, in remembrance and imitation of the mothers of 
the young men and virgins upon whom tlie lot fell, for thus thev 
ran about bringing bread and meat to their children; and 
because the women then told their sons and daughters many 
tales and stories, to comfort and encourage them under the 
danger they were going upon, it has still continued a custom 
that at this feast old fables and tales should be told. For these 
particularities we are indebted to the history of Demon. There 
was then a iilace chosen out, and a temple erected in it to 
Tlieseus, and those families out of whom the tribute of the 
youth was gathered were ap[)ointed to pay a tax to the temple 
for sacrifK es to him. And the house of the Phytalidre had the 
overseeing of these sacrifices, Theseus doing them that honour 
m recomfiense of their former hospitality. 

Now, after the death of his father /Egeus, forming in his mind 
a great and wonderful design, he gathered together all the 
mlhibitants of Attica into one town, and made thorn one people 
of one city, whereiis before they lived dispersed, and were not 
easy to assemble upon any affair for the common interest. Nay, 
ditferciKs-s and even wars often occurred between them, which 
he by his persuasions appeased, going from township to town- 
ship, ami from tribe to tribe. And those of a more private and 
mean condition readily embracing such good advice, to those of 
greater power he promised a commonwealth without monarchy, 
a democracy, or jseople’s government, in w'hich he should only 
be ointinued as their commander in war and the protector of 
their laws, all things else lieing etpially di'^tributed among them; 
—and by this means brought a part of them over to his pro- 
po^Ml. 'file rest, fearing his power, which was already grown 
very formidable, and knowing his courage and resolution, chose 
rather to bo porMiadc<l than forced into a compliance. He then 
dissolved all the distinct state-houses, council halls, and magis- 
tracies, and built one c^imnum state-house and council hall on 
the site of the present upper town, and gave the name of Athens 
to the whole state, ordaining a common feast and sacrifice, 
which he called Panatlienaeu, or the sacrifice of all the united 
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Athenians. He instituted also another sacrifice called Me toecia 
or Feast of M ['Ration, which is yet celebrated on the sixtet‘nth 
• hy of Hecatornbaeon. Then, as he had promised, he laid down 
his regal power and procco<lcd to order .i commonwealth, enter- 
ing upon this great work not without advice from Uie gods. For 
having sent to consult the or.irle of Delphi conctTning the for- 
tune of his new government and city, he received this answer: — 

“ Son of ilie PiilhcAn in vul, 

To your town the terms jnd 
My father gives of many niate*. 

He U'>t .inxiou^ nor afraid, 

'lln* bladder will not fail lo 'vumi 
Ou the waves that compas:» luai.’* 

WTich oracle, they say, one of the sibyls long after did in a 
manner repeat to the Athenians, in this verse: — 

“ ITiP Madder mav be dipt, but not he drownril ' 

Farther yet designing to enlarge his city, he invited all strangers 
to come and enjoy equal privileges with the natives, and iL i.s 
said that the common form, Cortu hillter^ all yc people ^ wiis the 
words that Theseus proclaimed when he thus set up a common- 
wealth, in a manner, for all nations. Yet he did not suffer his 
state, by the promiscuous multitude that flowed in, to be turned 
into confusion and l)C left without any order or degree, but was 
the first that divided the (aimmonwealth into tiirce dislmct 
ranks, the noblemen, the husbandmen, and artificers. 'I'o the 
nobility he committed the airc of religion, the choice of magis- 
trates, the teaching and dispensing of the laws, and intcrj^reta 
tion and direction in all sacred matters; the whole city l>emg. 
as it were, reduced to an exact c(piality, the noliles excelling 
the rest in honour, the husbandmen m profit, and the artificeri^ 
in number. And that Theseus was the first, who, as Aristotle 
says, out of an inclination to jxipular government, parted with 
the regal power, Homer also seems to testify, in his CiiUloguc of 
the ships, where he gives the name of People to the Atheniaiu 
only. 

He also coined money, and stamped it with the image of an 
ox, either in memory of the Marathonian bull, or of raurus, 
whom he vanquished, or else to put hLs people m mind to follow 
husbandry; and from this coin came the expression so frequent 
among the Greek.s, of a thing being worth ten or a hundred 
oxen. After this he joined Megara to Attica, and erected that 
famous pillar on the Isthmus, which bears an inscription of two 
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lines, showing the bounds of the two countries that meet there. 
On the east side the inscription is,— 

*' Peloponnesus there, Ionia hf re ** 
and on the west side, — 

“ Pcloptmnesus here, Ionia there.” 

He also instituted the games, in emulation of Hercules, being 
ambitious that as the Greeks, by that hero’s appointment, cele- 
bnitcd the Olympian games to the honour of Jupiter, so by his 
institution, they should celebrate the Isthmian to the honour of 
Neptune. For those that were there before observed, dedicated 
to Melicerta, were performed privately in the night, and had 
the form rather of a religious rite than of an open spectacle or 
public feast. 'Fhere arc some who say that the Isthmian games 
were first instituted in memory of Sciron, Theseus thus making 
expiation for his death, upon account of the nearness of kindred 
between them, Sciron being the son of Canethus and Hcniocha. 
the (laughter of Pittheus; though others write that Sinnis, not 
Sciron, was their son, and that to his honour, and not to the 
other’s, these games were ordained by Theseus. At the same 
time he made an agreement with the Corinthians, that thev 
should allow those tliat came from Athens to the celebration of 
the Isthmian games as much space of honour before the rest to 
behold the spectacle in, as the sail of the ship that brought 
them thither, stretched to its full extent, could cover; so 
Hellanif'us and Andro of Halicarnassus have established. 

Con(;crning his voyage into the Euxine Sea, Philoelmrus and 
.some others \'.riic that he made it with Hercules, oO'ering him 
his service in the war against the Amazons, and had AiUiope 
given him for the reward of his valour; but the greater number, 
of whom are Phcrecydes, Hclianiciis, and llcrodorus, write that 
he made this voyage many years after Hercules, with a navv 
under his own command, and took tlie Amazon prisoner — the 
more probable story, for wc do not read that any other, of all 
those that accompanied him in this action, took any Amazon 
prisoner. Bion adds, that, to take her, he had to use deceit 
and lly away; for the .\mazons, he says, being naturally lovers 
of men, were so far from avoiding 'I’heseus when he touched 
upon their co.ists, that they sent him presents to his ship; but 
he, having invited Antiopc, who brought them, to come aboard, 
immediately set sail and airricd her away. An author named 
Mcnecrates, that wrote the Histor)' of Nicae in Bithynia, add>, 
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that ITiescus, Imving Antiope aboard his vessel, crui:>ed for some 
time about those coasts, and that there were in the same ship 
three young men of Athens, that accompanied lum in this 
voyage, all brothers, whose names were Euncos, Thoas, and 
Soloon. The last of tliese fell desperately in love with Antiope, 
and, escaping the notice of the rest, revealed the secret only to 
one of his most intimate acquaintances, and employed him to 
disclose his passion to Antiope; bhe rejected lus pretences with 
a very positive denial, yet treated the matter with much gentle- 
ness and discretion, and made no complaint to Theseus of any- 
thing that had happened ; but Soloon, the thing being desperatr , 
leaped into a river near the se:iside and drowned huiiself. As 
soon iis Theseus w'as acejuainted with his dciith, and his unhappy 
love that wiis the cause of it, he was extremely distiesscd, and, 
in the height of his grief, an oracle Nsliich he had formerly 
received at Delphi came into his mind; for he had been com- 
manded by the priestess of Apollo iVlhius, that wherever in a 
strange land he was most sorrowful and under the greatest 
affliction, he should build a city there, and leave some of hi^ 
followers to be governors of the place. For this cause he there 
founded a city, which he called, from the name of Apidlo, 
Pythopolis, and, in honour of tlie unfortunate youth, he named 
the river that runs by it Solo<3n, and left tlie two surviving 
brothers intrusted with the care of the goveinment and laws, 
joining with them Hennus, one of the nol)ility of Atl.ens, from 
whom a place in the city is called the House ol Ilermus; though 
by an error in the accent it luus be(‘n taken for the House of 
Hermes, or Mercury, and the honour that was designed to the 
hero, transferred to the god. 

This was the origin and cause of the Ama/.(jnian invasK^n of 
Attica, which would seem to have been no slight or womanish 
enterjirisc. For it is impossible that they sliould have [)U(.e(l 
their camp in the very city, and joined battle close by the Pnyx 
and the hill called Museum, unless, having first con(|ucrcd the 
country round about, they had thus with impunity advam ( d 
to the city, dliat they made so long a journey by land, and 
passed tl'ic Cimmerian I}o‘'j)horus, when frozen, as Ib’llamcu.s 
writes, is difficult to be believed. That they encamped all but 
m the city is certain, and may be sufticiently confirmed by the 
names that the places hereabout yet reUiin, and the graves and 
monuments of those that fell in the battle. Both armies being 
in sight, there was a long pause and doubt on each side whicii 
should g;ive the first onset; at last Theseus, having sacrificed 
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to Fear, in obedience to the command of an oracle he had 
received, gave them battle; and this happened in the month of 
Boedromion, in which to this very day the Athenuins celebrate 
the Feast Boedromia. ('lidemus, desirous to be very circum- 
stantial, writes that the left wing of the Amazons moved towards 
the place which is yet called Amazonium and the right towards 
the Bnyx, near Chrysa, that with this wing the Athenians, 
issuing from behind the Museum, engaged, and that the graves 
of those that were slain are to be seen in the street that leads 
to the gate called the Piraic, by the chapel of the hero Chalco- 
don; and that here the Athenians were routed, and gave way 
before the women, as far as to the temple of the Furies, but, 
fresh supplies coming in from the Palladium, Ardettus, and the 
Lyceum, they diarged their right wing, and beat them back 
into their tents, in which action a great number of the Amazons 
were slain. At length, after four montlis, a peace was con- 
cluded between them by the mediation of Hipj)olyta (for so 
this historian calls the Amazon whom Theseus married, and not 
Anti('>p<'), tliough others wn.te that she was slain with a dart by 
Molpadia, while fighting by Tlicscus’s side, and that the pillar 
which stands by the temple of Olympian Earth was erected to 
her honour. Nor is it to l)c wondered at, that in events of such 
antiquity, history should be in disorder. For indeed we are 
also told that those of the Amazons that were wounded were 
privately sent away by Antiope to Chalcis, where many by her 
care recovered, but some that died were buried there in the 
place that is to this time called Amazonium. That this war, 
however, was ended by a treaty is evident, both from the name 
of the place adjoining to the temple of 'lliescus, called, from the 
solemn oath there taken, Horcomosium; and also from tlie 
ancient sacrifice which used to be celebrated to the Amazons 
the (lay before the h'east of Theseus. The Megarians also show 
a spot in their city where some Amazons were buried, on the 
way from the market to a place called Rhus, where the building 
in the shape of a lozenge stands. It is said, likewise, that 
otliers of them were slain near Chacronea, and buried near the 
little rivulet formerly called Thenno<lon, but now Hiemon, of 
which an account is given in the life of Demosthenes. It appears 
further that the p^sage of the Amazons tlirough 'lEcssaly was 
not without opposition, for there arc yet shown many tombs of 
tliem near Scotussa and Cynosceplialae. 

lliis is as much as is worth telimg concerning the Amazons. 
For the account which the author of the poem called the Thescid 
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gives of this rbing of the Amazons, how Antiope, to revenge 
herself upon llicscus for refusing her and nuirrying Phanira, 
came down upon the city with her train of Amazons, whom 
Hercules slew, is manifestly nothing else hut fable and inven- 
tion. It is true, indeed, that Thes-eus married but 

that was after the death of Antiope, by vvhom he had a son 
called Hippolytus, or, as Pindra writes, Pemopiven. 'Hie 
calamities which befell Phredra and this son, since none of the 
historuns have contradicted the tragic poets that ha\c written 
id them, we must sup[X)se happeneil as represented iinifonnlv 
by them. 

There arc also other traditions of the marriages of Thesen*^, 
neillier honourable m their occasions ntir fortunate in their 
events, which yet were never represcnii'd in the (Irerk plays. 
For he is said to have carru-d off Anaxo, a 'rree /cnian, ami 
having slain Sinms and Orevon, to have ia\i>h^\! then 
daughters; to have married Pcrilnra, the mother oi .Aj.ix, and 
then Phercbcea, and then lope, the daugjit' r of Iphicles. And 
further, he is accused f ^ di"^ertmg Ariadne (as is befi'ie related), 
being in love with A.gle, the dangliter of Pannj^fus, ncitlu r 
justly nor honourably; and lasllv, of the rape of Helen, whu'h 
filled all Attica with war and blood, and was m the end the 
occasion of his banishment and death, as will presently be 
related. 

Hcrodonis is of opinion, that though there were many famous 
"xpedilions iindcTlakcn by the bravest men of hi.s time, yet 
Theseus never joined in any of them, once only excepted, with 
the Lapithae, in their war against the Centaurs; but others say 
that he accom[)au!C(l Jason to Colchis and Meleager to the slay- 
ing of the ('al;'! cum boar, and that Ivmce it came to l)e a 
proverb. Not without Tlwscus ; that he himself, ho\\e\cr, with- 
out aid of any one, performed many glorious exploits, and that 
from him began tlie saying, lie ts a second Hercules. He also 
joined Adrastus in recovering the bodies of those that wi re slam 
before Thebes, but not as Fairipides in his tragedy says, by force 
of arms, but by persuasion and mutual agreement and ronifxxsi- 
tion, for so the greater p«art of the Iiislonans write; Philoihorus 
adds further that this was the first treaty that ever was made 
for the recovering the bodies of the dead, but in the history of 
Hercules, it is shown that it was he who first gave leave to his 
enemies to carry ofT their slam. The burymg-placcs of the most 
part are yet to be seen in the village called KleuthercC; those 
of the commanders, at Elcusis, where Theseus allotted them a 
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place, to oblige Adrastus. The story of Euripides in his sup- 
pliants is disproved by A*)schylus in his Eleusinians, where 
Theseus himself relates the facts as here told. 

The celebrated friendship between 'Fheseus and Pirithous is 
said to have been thus begun: the fame of the strength and 
valour of Tlieseus being spread, through Greece, Pirithous was 
desirous to make a trial and proof of it himself, and to this end 
seized a herd of oxen which belonged to Theseus, and was 
driving them away from Marathon, and, when the news was 
bro\igiit that Theseus pursued him in arms, he did not fly, but 
turned back and went to meet him. But as soon as they had 
viewed one another, each so admired the gracefulness and 
beauty, and was seized with such respect for the courage of the 
other, that they forgot all thoughts of fighting; and Pirithous, 
first stretching out his hand to Theseus, bade him be judge in 
this case himself, and promised to submit willingly to any 
penalty he should impose. But Theseus not only forgave him 
all, but entreated him to be his friend and brother in arms; 
and tlicy ratified their friendship by oaths. After this Piri- 
iboiis married Deidamia, and invitrd Thrseus to the wedding, 
entreating bun to come and see his country, and make ac- 
quaintance with the loipithie; he had at the same time invited 
the Centaurs to the feast, who growing hot with wine and 
beginning to be insolent and wild, and offering violence to the 
women, the La[)iUue took immediate revenge upon them, slay- 
ing many of them upon the place, and afterwards, having over- 
come tlicm in battle, drove the whole race of them out of their 
country, 'J'heseus all along taking their part and fighting on 
their side. But Herodorus gives a ditTcrent relation of these 
things; that Theseus came not to the assistance of the Lapithai 
till the war was alicady begun; and that it was in this journey 
that he had the first sight of Hercules, having made it his 
business to find him out at Trachis, where he had chosen to 
rest himselt after all his wanderings and his labours; and that 
this interview was honourably [Krformed on each part, with 
extreme respect, and good-will, and admiration of each other. 
Vet it is more credible, as others write, that there were, before, 
frequent interviews between them, and that it was by the 
means of Theseus that Hercules was initiated at Kleusis, and 
purified before initiation, upon account of several rash actions 
of his former life. 

Theseus was now fifty years old, as Hcllanicus states, when 
he carried off Helen, who was yet too young to be married. 
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Some writers, to take away this accusation of one of the greatest 
crimes laid to his charge, say, that he did not steal away Helen 
himself, but that Idas and Lynceus were the ravishers, who 
brought her to him, and committed her to his charge, and that, 
therefore, he refused to restore her at the demand of Castor and 
Pollux; or, indeed, they say her own father, Tyndarus, had 
sent her to be kept by him, for fear of Enarophi)rus, the son of 
Hippocoon, who would have carried her away by force when 
she was yet a child. But the most probable account, and that 
which has most witnesses on its side, is this: 'rheseus and Piri- 
ihoiis went both together to Sparta, and, having sei/.ed the 
Noung lady as she was dancing in the temple Diana Orthia, lied 
away w’ith her. There were presently men sent in arms to 
pursue, but they followed no further tluui to Tegea; and 
Theseus and Pirithous, being now out of danger, having ])a.Hse(] 
through Peloponnesus, made an agreement between themselves, 
that he to whom the lot should fall should have Helen to his 
wife, but should be obliged to assist in procuring another for 
his friend. The lot fell upon 'Theseus, who conveycil her to 
.Aphidnai, not being yet marriageable, and dcliveied her to one 
of his allies, called Aphidnus, and, having sent liis mother, 
.Elhra, after to Uke care of her, desired him to keep them so 
secretly, that none might know where they were; which done, 
to return the same service to his friend Ihrithous, he accom- 
panied him in his journey to Epirus, in order to steal away the 
king of the Molossians’ daughter. The king, his own name 
being Aidoneus, or Pluto, called his wife IVoserpina, and his 
daughter Cora, and a great dog, which he kejil, ( erberus, with 
whom he oidcred all that came as suitors 10 his daughter to 
fight, and promised her to him that should (cccrcomc the beast. 
But having been informed that the design of Pirithous and his 
companion was not to court his daughter, but to force her 
away, he caused them both to be seized, and threw I'inthous 
to be torn in pieces by his dog, and put Theseus into piison, 
and kept him. 

About this tiUiC, Mcnestheus, the son of Petcus, grand .on of 
Orneus, and great-grandson to ]*>echth<Mjs, the first nian that is 
recorded to have affected popularity and ingratiated him.self 
with the multitude, stirred up and exasperated the most ( rninent 
men of the city, who had long borne a secret grudge to 'I'i.cscus, 
conceiving tliat he had robbed them of their several little king- 
doms and lordships, and having pent them all up in one city, 
was using them as his subject'* and sli\es. He put also the 
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meaner people into commotion, telling them, that, deluded with 
a mere dream of liberty, though indeed they were deprived of 
both that and of their proper homes and religious usages, instead 
of many good and gracious kings of their own, they had given 
themselves up to be lorded over by a new-comer and a str^er. 
Whilst he was thus busied in infecting the minds of the citizens, 
the war tliat Castor and Pollux brought against Athens came 
very opportunely to further the sedition he had been promoting, 
and some say that by his persuasions was wholly the cause of 
their invading the city. At their first approach, they com- 
mitted no acts of hostility, but peaceably demanded their sister 
Helen; but tlie Athenians returning answer that they neither 
had her there nor knew where she was disposed of, they pre- 
pared to assault the city, when Academus, liaving, by whatever 
means, found it out, disclosed to them that she was secretly 
kept at Aphidnae. For which reason he was both highly 
honoured during his life by Castor and Pollux, and the Lace- 
daemonians, when often in aftertimes they made incursions into 
Attica, and destroyed all the country round about, spared the 
Ar^icmy for the sake of Academus. But Dicsearchus writes 
that there were two Arcadians in the army of Castor and Pollux, 
tlie one called Echedemus, and the other Marathus; from the 
first that which is now called Academia was then named Eche- 
(lejnia, and the village Marathon had its name from the other, 
who, to fulfil some oracle, voluntarily olTeied himself to be 
made a sacrifice before battle. As soon as they were arrived at 
Aphidnae, they overcame their enemies in a set battle, and then 
assaulted and took the town. And here, they say, Alycus, the 
son of Sciron, was slain, of Uie party of the Dioscuri (Castor 
and Pollux), from whom a place in Megara, where he was 
buried, is called Alycus to tliis day. And Ilereas writes that it 
wTis liieseus himself tliat killed him, in witness of which he 
cites these verses concerning Alycus — 

“ And Alycus upon Aphidnae's plain. 

By Theseus m the cause oi Helen slain.” 

Though it is not at all probable that Theseus himself was there 
when both tlie city and his mother were taken. 

Aphidnae being won by Castor and Pollux, and the city of 
Athens being in consternation, Menestheus persuaded the people 
to open tlicir gates, and receive them with all manner of friend- 
ship, for tliey were, he told them, at enmity with none but 
Theseus, who had first injured them, and were benefactors and 
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saviours to all mankind beside. And their behaviour gave 
credit to those promises; for, having made themselves absolute 
masters of the pkicc, they demanded no more than to be 
initiated, since they were as nearly related to the city as Her« 
culcs was, who had received the same honour. 'Fliis their desire 
they easily obtained, and were adopted by Aphidnus, as Her> 
cules had been by Pylius. They were honoured also like gods, 
and were called by a new name, Anaces, either from the erssation 
of the war, or from the care they took that none should suffer 
any injury, though there was so great an army within the walls; 
for the phrjis(‘ afuik^s 'ekhein is used of those who look to or 
care for anything; kings for this re;\son, jx'rhaps, arc called 
anactes. Others say, that from the appearance of their star in 
the heavens, they were thus called, for in the Attic dialect this 
name comes very near the words that signify abm^e. 

Some say that A^thra, Theseus’s mother, was here taken 
prisoner, and carried to Laccd.cmon, and from thence went 
away with Helen to Troy, alleging this verse of Homer to prove 
that she waited upon Helen — 

“ /Cthra of Pittheus born, and large eyed Clyincne.” 

Others reject this verse as none of Homer’s, as they do likewise 
the whole fable of Munychus, who, the story says, was the sou 
of Demophon and Laodicc, born secretly, and brought up by 
A^Uhra at Troy. But Ister, in the thirteenth book of his Attic 
History, gives us an account of A.thra, different yet from all the 
rest: that Achilles and Patroclus overcame Paris in 'riicssaly, 
near the river Sperchius, but that Hector look and plunder^ 
tlie city of the Troezenians, and made AClhra prisoner there, 
l^nit this seems a groundless tale. 

Now Hercules, passing by the Molossians, was entertained in 
his way to Aidoneus the king, who, in conversation, accidentally 
spoke of the journey of 'I heseus and Pirithoiis into his country, 
of what they had designed to do, and what they were forced to 
suffer. Hercules was much grieved for the inglorious death of 
the one and the miserable condition of the other. As for Piri- 
thous, he thought it useless to complain; but begged to have 
Theseus released for his sake, and obtained that favour from 
the king. Theseus, being thus set at liberty, returned to 
Athens, where his friends were not yet wholly suppressed, and 
dedicated to Hercules all the sacred places which the city had 
set apart for himself, changing their names from Ihesca to 
Heraclea, four only excepted, as Philochorus writes. And wish- 
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ing immediately to resume the first place in the commonwealth, 
and manage the state as before, he soon found himself involved 
in factions and troubles; those who long had hated him had 
now added to their hatred contempt; and the minds of Uie 
people were so generally corrupted, that, instead of obeying 
commands with silence, they expected to be liattcred into their 
duty. He had some thoughts to have reduced them by force, 
but was overpowered by demagogues and factions. And at 
last, despairing of any good success of his affairs in Athens, he 
sent away his children privately to Euboea, commending them 
to the care of Elcphenor, the son of Chalcodon; and he himself 
having solemnly cursed the people of Athens in the village of 
Gargettus, in which there yet remains the place called Araterion, 
or the place of cursing, sailed to Scyros, where he had lands 
left him by his father, and friendship, as he thought, with those 
of tlie island. Lycomedes was then king of Scyros. l"heseus, 
therefore, addressed himself to him and desired to have his 
lands put into his possession, as designing to settle and to dwell 
there, tiiough others say that he came to beg his assistance 
against the Athenians, But Lycomedes, either jealous of the 
glory of so great a man, or to gratify Menestheiis, having led 
him up to the highest cliff of the island, on pretence of showing 
him from thence the lands that he desired, threw him headlong 
down from the rock, and killed him. Others say he fell clown of 
himself by a slip of his foot, as he was walking there, according 
to his custom, after supper. At that time there was no notice 
taken, nor were any concerned for his death, but Menestheus 
quietly possessed the kingdom of Athens. His sons were 
brought up in a priv^ate condition, and accompanied Elephenor 
to the Trojan war, but, after the decease of iMenestheus in that 
expedition, returned to Athens, and recovered the government. 
But in succeeding ages, besides several other circumstances that 
moved the Athenians to honour Theseus as a demigod, in the 
battle which was fought at Marathon against the Medes, many 
of the soldiers believed they saw an apparition of Theseus in 
arms, nishing on at the head of them against the barbarians. 
And after the Median war, Phaedo being archon of Athens, the 
Athenians, coasulting the oracle at Delphi, were commanded to 
gather together the bones of Theseus, and, laying them in some 
honourable place, keep them as sacred in the city. But it was 
very difficult to recover these relics, or so much as to find out 
the place where they lay, on account of the inhospitable and 
savage temper of the barbarous people that inhabited the 
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nland. Nevertheless, afterw'ards, when Cimon took the island 
(as is related in his life), and had a great luiibition to find out 
the place where Tlieseus was buried, he, by ch;uice, spied an 
e;igle upon a rising ground pecking with her beak and tearing 
up the earth with her talons, when on the sudden it came into 
his mind, as it were by some divine inspiration, to dig there, 
and search for the bones of Tltescus. There were found in tliat 
place a coffin of a man of more tlian ordinary size, and a brazen 
..pear-head, and a sword lying by it, all which he took aboard 
his galley and brought with him to Athens. Upon which the 
Athenians, greatly delighted, went out to meet and receive the 
relics with splendid proce,ssions and sacrifices, as if it were 
Theseus himself returning alive to the city. He lies interred in 
the middle of the city, near the present gyrnn.^sium. His tomb 
is a sanctuary and refuge for slaves, and all those of mean 
condition that fly from the persecution of men in power, in 
memory th.it llicseus while he lived was an assLster and pro- 
tector of the distressed, and never refused the petitions of the 
afflicted that fled to him. The chief and most solemn sacrifice 
which they celebrate to him is kept on the eighth d.iy of Pya- 
nep'ion, on which he rctunied with the Atheiii in young men 
from Crete. Besides which they sacrifice to him on the eighth 
d.ay of every month, cither because he returned from Troezen 
the eighth day of Hecatombxon, as Diodorus the geographer 
writes, or else thinking that number to b'- proper to liim, 
l)ecau.se he was reputed to be horn of Neptune, because they 
s.acrifice to Neptune on the ei'dith day of every month. The 
number eight king the first cube of an even number, and the 
double of the first square, seemed to k an emlilem of the 
steadfast and immovable power of this god, who from thence 
has the names of Asphahus and Giii chus, that i^, the cstabli.sher 
and stayer of the earth. 
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ROMULUS 

From whom, and for what reason, the city of Rome, a name so 
«:(reat in glory, and famous in the moutlis of all men, was so 
first called, authors do not agree. Some are of opinion that 
the Pelasgians, wandering over the greater part of the habitable 
world, and subduing numerous nations, fixed themselves here, 
and, from their own great strength in war, called the city Rome. 
Others, that at the taking of Troy, some few that escaped and 
met with shipping, put to sea, and driven by winds, were 
(uirried upon the coasts of Tusc^my, and came to anchor off the 
mouth of the river TiIkt, where their women, out of heart and 
weary with the sea, on its being proposed by one of tlie highest 
birth and best understanding amongst them, whose name was 
Roma, burnt the ships. With which act the men at first w’ere 
angry, but afterwards, of necessity, seating themselves near 
l^alatiurn, where things in a short while succeeded far better 
tfian they could hope, in that they found the country very good, 
and the people courteous, they not only did the lady Roma 
other honours, but addrd also this, of adling after her name 
the city which she had been the occasion of their founding. 
From this, they say, has come down tliat custom at Rome for 
women to salute their km->men and husbaiuLs with kisses; 
l)ecuuse these women, after they had burnt the ships, made 
use of .such endearments when entreating and pacifying their 
husbands. 

Some again say that Roma, from whom this city was so 
called, was daughter of 1 talus and Lcucaria; or, by another 
account, of Telaphus, Hercules’s son, and that she was married 
to Ainr'ds, or, according to others again, to A.^canius, /^sneas's 
son. Some t(dl us that Romanus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, 
built it; smne, Romus, the son of Ematbion, Diomede having 
sent him from Troy; and others, Romus, king of the Latins, 
after (hiving out the Tyrrhenians, who had come from Thessaly 
into Lydia, and from thence into Italy. Those very authors, 
too, who, in accordance with the safest account, make Romulus 
give the name of the city, yet differ concerning his birth and 
family, hor some say, he was son to Hmeas and Dexithea, 
daughter of Phorbas, and was, with his brother Remus, in their 
infancy, carried into Italy, and being on the river when the 
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waters came down in a flood, all the vessels were cast away 
except only that where the young children were, which being 
gently landed on a level bank of Uie river, they were both 
unexpectedly saved, and from them the place was called Rome. 
Some say, Roma, daughter of the Trojan lady above mentioned, 
was married to Liitinus, Telemachus’s son, and became mother 
to Romulus; others, that /Emilia, daughter of ;Eneas and 
Lavinia, had him by the god Mars; and others give you mere 
fables of his origin. For to Tarchetius, they say, king of Alba, 
who was a most wicked and cruel man, there appeared in his 
own house a strange vision, a male figure that rose out of a 
hearth, and stayed there for many days. There wiis an oracle 
of Tethys in Tuscany which Tarchetius consulted, and received 
an answer that a vire:in should give herself to the apparition, 
;vnd that a son should be born of her, highly renowned, eminent 
for valour, good fortune, and strength of body. 'Farchetius 
told the prophecy to one of his own daughters, and commanded 
her to do this thing; which she avoiding as an indigniry, sent 
her handmaid. Tarchetius, hearing this, in great anger im- 
prisoned them both, purposing to put them to death, but being 
deterred from murder by the goddess Vesta in a drciim, enjoined 
them for their punishment Uie working a web of cloth, in their 
chains as they were, which when they finishcfl, tlicy sliould be 
jjuffered to marry; but whatever they worked by day, Tar- 
chetius commanded others to unravel in the night. 

In the meantime, the wait mg- woman was delivered of two 
hoys, whom Tarchetius gave into the hands of one Teratiiis, with 
command to destroy them; he, however, aiiricd and laid them 
by the river side, where a wolf came and continued to suckle 
them, .while birds of various sorts brought little morsels of food, 
which they put into their mouths; till a cowherd, spying them, 
was first strangely surprised, but, venturing to draw nearer, 
took the children up in his arms. Thus they were saved, and 
when they grew up, set upon Tarchetius and overcame him. 
This one Promathion says, who compiled a history of lUily. 

But the story which is most believed and has the greatest 
number of vouchers was first published, in its chief particulars, 
amongst the Greeks by Diocics of Peparcthus, whom Fabius 
Pictor also follows in most points. Here again there are varia- 
tions, but in general outline it nins thus: the kings of Alba 
reigned in lineal descent from /Eneas, and the succession de- 
volved at length upon two brothers, Nuraitor and Amulius. 
Amulius proposed to divide thinf^s into two equal ilmres, and 
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set as equivalent to the kingdom the treasure and gold that 
were brought from Troy. Numitor chose the kingdom; but 
Amuliius, having the money, and being able to do more with 
that than Numitor, took his kingdom from him with great ease, 
and, fearing lest his daughter might have children, made her a 
Vestal, bound in that condition forever to live a single and 
maiden life. This lady some call Ilia, others Rhea, and others 
Silvia; however, not long after, she was, contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of the Vestals, discovered to be with child, and 
should have suffered the most cruel punishment, had not Antho, 
the king’s daughter, mediated with her father for her; never- 
theless, she was confined, and debarred all company, that she 
might not l)c delivered without the king’s knowledge. In time 
she brought forth two boys, of more than human size and 
beauty, whom Amulius, becoming yet more alarmed, com- 
manded a servant to take and avst away; this man some call 
Faiistulus, others say Faustulus was the man who brouglu them 
up. He put the children, however, in a small trough, and went 
towards the river with a rlcsign to cast them in; but, seeing the 
waters much swollen and coming violently down, was afraid to 
go nearer, and dropping the children near the bank, went away. 
Tlic river overflowing, tiie flood at last bore up the trough, and, 
gently wafting it, landed them on a smooth piece of ground, 
which they now called Ccrmaniis, formerly Germanus, perhaps 
from Germanic with signilies brothers. 

Near this place grew a wild lig-tree, which thev ailkd Rumi- 
nalis, either horn Romulus (as it is vulg irly thought), or fnua 
because cattle did usually in the heat of the da\ 
?cek cover under it, and there chew the cud; or, better, from 
the surkliiig of these children there, for the ancients called the 
lug v)r teat of any cre.it ure ruma ; and there is a tutelar goddess 
)f the rearing of children whom they still call Rumilia, in 
arruicuig to whom they use no wine, hut make libations of 
nilk. While the infants lav here, history tells us, a slie-wolf 
mrsed them, and a woodpecker constantly fed and watclicd 
hern; tlicsc creatures are esteemed lioly to the god Mars; 
modpeckcr the laitins still cspecadlv worship and honour. 
VUich things^ as much as anv, gave credit to what the mother 
f the children ‘•aid, that their father was the god Mars; though 
ime say that it was a motake put upon her by Amulius, who 
imself had corne to her drc. -^cd up in armour. 

Others think that the first rise of this fable came from the 
'^dren’s nurse, through the ambiguity of her name; for the 
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I^itins not only called wolves lupcr^ but also women of loose 
life; and such an one was the wife of Faustulus, wl\o nurtureti 
these children, Acca Ltrentia by name. To her the Romau'^ 
olTcr sacrifices, and in the month of April the priest of Mars 
makes libations there; it is called the laientian Feast. Thev 
honour also another I^arcntia, for the following reason: the 
keeper of Hercules’s temple liaving, it seems, little ebe t{» do, 
proposed to his deity a game at dice, laving down that, if Iv 
lumself won, he would liave something valuable of the god; but 
if he w'cre beaten, he would spread him a noble table, nn<i 
procure him a fair lady’s company. Upon these terms, throw' 
ing first for the god and then for himself, he found himscll 
beaten. Wishing to pay his stakes honourably, and holding 
himself lx)und by what he had said, he both provided the dcit\ 
a good supper, and giving money to Laienlia, then in her 
beauty, though not publicly known, gave her a feast in the 
temple, where he liacl also laid a bed. and after supja r k cktal 
her m, as if the god were re^dlv to come to her. And indeed, 
it is .said, the deity did tnily visit her, and commanded her m 
the morning to walk to the market-place, onrl, whatever man 
she met first, to salute him, and make him her friend. She met 
one named Tarrutius, who was a man advanced in years, fairlv 
rich, wMthout children, and had always lived a single life. He 
received larcntia, and loved her well, and at his death left hei 
sole heir of all his large and fair possessions, most of which she, 
in her last wall and testament, bequeathed to the [)eoj)le. It 
was reported of her, being now celebrated and esteemed the 
mistress of a god, that she suddenly disappeared near the place 
where the first Larcntia lay buried; the spot is at tins clay 
railed Vclabrum, because, the river frequently overflowing, they 
went over in ferry-boats somewhere hercalx)uts to the forum, 
the Latin word for ferr^dng Ixing velatura. Others derive the 
name from velum, a sail; because the exhibitors of public showb 
used to hang the road that leads from the forum to the Circus 
Maximus with sails, beginning at tins spot. Upon these 
accounts the second Larcntia is honoured at Rome. 

Meantime Faustulus, Amulius’s swineherd, brought up the 
children without any man’s knowledge; or, as those say who 
wish to keep closer to probabibcics, with the knowledge and 
secret assistance of Numitor; for it is said, they went to school 
at Gabii, and were well instructed in letters, and other accom- 
plishments befitting their birth. And they were adler] Romulus 
and Remus (from ruma, the dug), as we had before, becau'^^, 
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they were found sucking the wolf. In their very infancy, 
the size and beauty of their bodies intimated their natural 
superiority; and when they grew up, they both proved brave 
and manly, attempting all enterprises that seemed hazardous, 
and showing in them a courage altogether undaunted. But 
Romulus seemed rather to act by counsel, and to show the 
sagacity of a statesman, and in all his dealings with their neigh- 
bours, whether relating to feeding of flocks or to hunting, gave 
the idea of being bom rather to rule than to obey. To their 
comrades and inferiors they were therefore dear; but the king’s 
servants, liis bailiffs and overseers, as being in nothing better 
timn themselves, they despised and slighted, nor were the least 
concerned at their commands and menaces. They used honest 
pastimes and liberal studies, not esteeming sloth and idleness 
honest and lil)cral, but rather such exercises as hunting and 
ninning, repelling robbers, taking of thieves, and delivering 
the wronged and oppressed from injury. For doing such things 
they became famous. 

A quarrel occurring betwixt Nurni tor’s and Amulius’s cow- 
herds, the latter, not enduring the driving away of their cattle 
by the oU\ers, fell upon them and put them to flight, and 
rescued the greatest part of the prey. At which Numitor being 
higldy incensed, they little regarded it, but collected and took 
into their company a number of needy men and runaway slaves, 
— acts which looked like the first stages of rebellion. It so 
happened, that when Romulus was attending a sacrifice, being 
fond of sacred rites and divination, Numitor’s herdsmen, meet- 
ing with Remus on a journey with few companions, fell upon 
him, ivnd after some fighting, took him prisoner, carried him 
Ixjfore Numitor, ai\d there accused him. Numitor would not 
punish him himself, fearing his brotlier’s anger, but went to 
.\muliiis, and desired justice, as he was Amulius’s brother and 
was affronted by Amulius’s servants. The men of Alba likewise 
resenting the thing, and thinking he had been dishonourably 
used, Amulius was induced to deliver Remus up into Numitor’s 
hands, to use him as he thought fit. He therefore took and 
carried him home, and, being struck with admiration of the 
youth’s person, in stature and strength of body exceeding aD 
nen, and perceiving in his very countenance the courage and 
orcc of his mind, which stood unsubdued and unmoved by his 
present circumstances, and hearing further that all the enter- 
)rises and actions of his life were answerable to what he saw of 
but chiefly, as it seemed, a divine influence aiding and 
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directing the first steps that were to lead to great results, out 
of the mere thought of his mind, and casually, as it were, he 
put his hand upon the fact, and, in gentle terms and with a 
kind aspect, to inspire him with confidence and hope, asked 
him who he wiis, and whence he was derived. He, taking heart, 
spoke thus: “ I will hide nothing from you, for you seem to be 
of a more princely tcm{>er tluin Amulius, in that you give a 
hearing and examine before you punish, while he condemns 
liefore the cause is heard. Formerly, llien, we (for we are 
rwins) thought ourselves the sons of Faustiilus and Larentia, 
the king’s servants; but since we luve lx?en accused iUid 
aspersed with calumnies, and brought in peril of our lives here 
l)efore you, v\e hear great things of ourselves, the truth of which 
ray present danger is likely to bring to the test. Our birth is 
said to have been secret, our fustermg and nurture in our 
infancy still more strange; by birds and beasts, to whom we 
were cast out, we were fed, by the millc of a wolf and tht* 
morsels of a woodpecker, as we lay in a little trough by the 
side of the river. The trough is still in being, and is preserved, 
with brass plates round it, and an inscription in letters almost 
effaced, which may prove hereafter unavailing tokens to our 
parents when we are dead and gone.” Numitor, u^Kin these 
words, and computing the dates by the young man’s looks, 
^llghted not the hope that flattered him, but consulercd liow to 
come at his daughter privately (for she was still kept under 
restraint), to talk with her concerning tliese matters. 

Faustulus, hearing Remus was taken and delivered up, called 
on Romulus to assist in his rescue, informing him then plainly 
of the particulars of his birth, not but he had lieforc given hints 
of it, and told as much as an attentive man might make no 
small conclusions from; he himself, full of concern and fear of 
not coming in time, took the trough, and ran instantly to 
Numitor; but giving a suspicion to some of the king’s sentries 
at his gate, and being gazed upon by them and p(‘rf)lexc(l with 
their questions, he let it be seen that he was hifiing the trough 
under his cloak. By chance there was one among them who 
was at the exposing of the chihlrcn, and was emfiloyed in 
the office; he, seeing the trough and knowing it by its make 
and inscription, guessed at the business, and, without further 
delay, telling the king of it, brought in the man to be examined. 
Faustulus, hard beset, did not show himself altogether proof 
against terror; nor yet was he wholly forced out of all; con- 
fessed indeed the children were alive, but lived, he said, as 
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sliepherds, a great way from Alba; he himself was going to 
carry the trou-h to Ilia, who had often greatly desired to sec 
and handle it, for a confirmation of her hopes of her children. 
As men generally do who are troubled in mind and act either in 
fear or passion, it so fell out Amulius now did; for he sent in 
haste as a messenger, a man, otherwise honest, and friendly to 
Numitor, with commands to learn from Numitor whether 
any tidings were come to him of the children being alive. He. 
coming and seeing how little Rernus wanted of being received 
into tlic arms and embraces of Numitor, both gave him surer 
confidence in his hope, and advised them, with all expedition, 
to proceed to action; himself loo joining and assisting them, 
and indeed, had they wished it, the time would not have let 
them demur. For Romulus was now come very near, and 
many of the citizens, out of fear and hatred of Amulius, were 
running out to join him; besuk he brought great forces with 
him, divided into companies each of an hundred men, every 
captain carrying a small bundle of grass and shrubs tied to a 
pole. The Latins call such bundles mant[nUi, and from hence it 
is that in their armies they still call their captains mampularey. 
Remus rousing the citizens within to revolt, and Romulus 
making attacks from without, the tyrant, not knowing cither 
what to do, or what expedient to think of for his security, in 
this peiplexity and confusion was taken and put tc) death. 
'I'his narrative for the most part given by Fabius and Diodes 
of Peparcthus, who .seem to be the earliest historians of the 
foundation of Rome, is suspected by some, because of its 
dramatic and fictitious appearance; but it would not wholly bt 
disbelieved, if men woulil rcmeiuber wliat a poet fortune some- 
times shows herself, and consider- that the Roman power would 
liardly have reached so high a pitch without a divinely ordered 
origin, attended with great and cxtraordinar)^ circumstances. 

Amulius now Ixung dead and matters quietly disposed, the 
two brothers would neither dwell in Alba w'ithout governing 
tliero, nor take the government into their own hamK during 
the life of their grandfather. Having therefore delivered the 
dominion up into Ins hands, aqd paid their mother befitting 
honour, they resolved to live by themselves, and build a cit\ 
m the same place where they were in their infancy l)rought u}>. 
'I'his seems the most honourable reason for their departure ; 
though perhaps it was nccessar\', having such a body of slaves 
and tugitivcs collected about them, eitlier to come to nothing 
by dispersing them, or if not so, then to live with them 
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where. For that the inhabitants of Alba did not think fugitives 
worthy of being rccei\cd and incorporated as citizens among 
them plainly appears from the matter of the women, an attempt 
made not WiUilonly but of necessity, because they could not 
get wives by good-will. For they certainly paid unu.suai 
respect and honour to those whom they thus forcibly scMzed. 

Not long after the first foundation of the city, they opened 
a sanctuary of refuge for all fugitives, which they called the 
temple of the god Asyl.cus, where they received and protectcil 
all, delivering none l>ack, neither the servant to his master, the 
debtor tx) his creditor, nor the murderer into the Ivinds of the 
magistrate, saying it was a privileged place, and they could so 
mam tain it by an order of the holy oracle; insomuch that the 
city grew presently very {»pulous, for they sac, it consisted at 
first of no more tlian a thousand houses. But of th 'l hereafter. 

Thcir minds being full l^cnt upon building, thcie arose pre- 
sently a difference alxmt the place. Romulus chose wliat 
was called Roma Quadratii, or the Square Rome, and would 
liaye the city there. Remus laid out a piece of ground on the 
Aventme Mount, well fortified by nature, which was from him 
called Kemonium, but now Rignarium. Concluding at last to 
decide the Cv):ilcst by a divination from a flight of birds, and 
placmg themselves apart al some distance. Remus, tliey sa\ , 
Sciw six vultures, and Rumulus double that number; others say, 
Remus did truly sec his number, and that Romulus feigned his, 
but when Remus came U) him, that then he did iiulced see 
twelve. Hence it is that the Romans, in their divinations from 
biriH, chiefly regard the vulture, though llerodoras Ponticus 
relates that Hercules was always very joyful when a vultiire 
appeared to him ujxm any action. For it is a creature the lea.st 
hurtful of any, pernicious neither to coni, fruit-tree, nor cattle. 
It preys only upon cirnon, and never kills or hurts any living 
thing; and as fur birds, it touches not them, though they are 
dead, as being of its own species, when as eagles, owls, and 
hawks mangle and kill tlicir own fellow-creatures; yet, as 
/Eschylos says, — 

“ Wlial bird is dccin that preys on fdluw bird ' ' 

Besides, all other birds arc, so to say, never out of our eyes; 
they let themselves be seen of us continually; but a vulture is 
a very rare sight, and you can seldom meet with a man that 
has seen their young; their rarity and infrequency has raised a 
strange opinion in some, tl\at they come to us from some otlier 
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world; as soothsayers ascribe a divine origination to all things 
not produced either of nature or of themselves. 

When Remus knew the cheat, he was much displeased; and 
as Romulus was casting up a ditch, where he designed the 
foundation of the city-wall, he turned some pieces of the w'ork 
to ridiaile, and obstructed others; at last, as he was in con- 
tempt leaping over it, some say Romulus himself struck him, 
others Celer, one of his companions; he fell, however, and in 
the sajffle Faustulus also was slam, and Plistmus, who, being 
Faustulus’s brother, story tells us, helped to bring up Romulus"! 
Celer upon this fled instantly into Tuscany, and from him the 
Romans call all men that are swift of feet Celcres; and because 
Quintus Metcihis, at liis father’s funeral, in a few days’ time 
gave the people a show of gladiators, admiring his expedition 
m getting it ready, they gave him the name of Celer. 

Romulus, h/iving buried his brother Remus, together with his 
two foster-fathers, on the mount Remonia, set to building his 
city; and sent for men out of Tuscany, who directed him by 
sacred iisagcb and written rules in all the ceremonies to be 
observed, as in a religious nte. First, they dug a round trench 
about that which is now the Comitiura, or Q)urt of Assembly, 
and into it solemnly threw the first-fruits of all things either 
good by custom or necessary by nature; lastly, every man 
taking a small piece of earth of the country from whence he 
came, they all threw in promiscuously together. 'ITus trench 
they call, as they do the heavens, Miindus; making which their 
centre, they described the city in a circle round it. 'Ilieri the 
founder fitted to a plough a brazen ploughslmre, and, yoking 
together a bull and a cow, drove himself a deep line or furrow 
round the bounds; while the business of those that followed 
after wa.s to sec that whatever earth was thrown up should be 
turn<-(i all inwards towards the city; and not to let any clod lie 
outride. With this line they dcscril^ed the wall, and called it 
by a contraction, Pomoerium, that is, postmurum, after or beside 
the wall; and where they designed to make a gate, there they 
took out the share, carried the plough over, and left a space* 
for which reason they consider the whole wall as holy except 
where the gates are; for had they adjudged them also sacred, 
they could not, without offence to religion, have given free 
ingress and egress for the necessaries of human life, some of 
which are in themselves unclean. 

As for the day tliey began to build tJie city, it is universally 
agreed to have been the twenty-first of April, and that day the 
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Btnans armuany keep holy, calling it their country's birthday. 
K first, they say, they sacrificed no liviiux creature on this day, 
■linking it fit to preserve the fc.vst of their country’s birthday 
lure and without stain of blood. Yet before ever the city wits 
built, there was a feast of herd'^men and shepherds kept on this 
pay, which went by the name of Pahlia. The R<unan and 
[Greek months have now little or no agreement; they sav, now- 
ever, the day on which Romulus began to build was quite cer- 
tainly the thirtieth of the month, at which tunc there was an 
eclipse of the sun which they conceived to be that seen bv 
Antimachus, the Teian poet, in the third year of the sixth 
Olympiad. In the times of Varro the philosoplicr, a man 
deeply read in Roman historv, lived one 'rarnitms, his familiar 
acquaintance, a good philo^oplier and mathematician, and one, 
too, that out of curiosity had studied tiie wav of drawing schemes 
ancl tiibles, and was thought to l)e a proficient in the art; to 
him Varro propounded to ca'^t Romulus’s nativity, even h) the 
first day and hour, making his deductions from the sever.il 
events of the man’s life whicli he should be informed of, exactly 
as in working back a geometrical problem; for it belongc*!, be 
said, to the same science both to foretell a man’s life by know- 
ing the time of Ids birth, and also to find out his birth by the 
knowledge of his life. This task Tarnitius undertook, and first 
looking into the actions and casualties of the m.in, together 
with the time of his life and manner of his death, and then 
comparing all these remarks together, he very confulenlly and 
positively pronounced th;it Romulus was conceived in his 
mother’s womb the first year of the second Olympiad, tlie 
twenty-third day of the month the A^gyplians call (dueac, and 
the third hour after sunset, at which time there was a total 
eclipse of the sun; that he was lx)rn the twcnlv-fiisl day of 
the month Thoth, alx)ut siinrismg; and that tiie first stone of 
Rome was laid by him the ninth day of the monlli Rliarmuthi, 
between the second and third hour. For the fortunes of cities 
as well as of men, they think, have their certiin periods of time 
prefixed, which may be collected and foreknown from the [>osi- 
tion of the stars at their first foundation. But these and the 
like relations may perhaps not so much take and delight the 
reader with their novelty and curiosity, as offend him by their 
extravagance. 

The city now being built, Romulus enlisted all that were of 
age to bear arms into military companies, each company con- 
sisting of three thousand footmen and three hundred horse. 

1 407 c 
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These companies were called legions, because they were the 
choicest and most select of the people for fighting men. The 
rest of the inultitude he called the people ; an hundred of the most 
eminent he chose for counsellors ; these he styled patricians, and 
their assembly the senate, which signifies a council of ciders. 
The patricians, some say, were so called because they were the 
fathers of lawful children; others, because they could give a 
good account who their own fathers were, which not every one 
of the rabble that poured into the city at first could do ; others, 
from patronage, their word for protection of inferiors, the origin 
of which they attribute to Patron, one of those that came over 
with Evander, who was a great protector and defender of the 
weak and needy. But perhaps the most probable judgment 
might be, that Romulus, esteeming it the duty of the chiefest 
and wealthiest men, with a fatherly care and concern to look 
after the meaner, and also encouraging the commonalty not to 
dread or be aggrieved at the honours of their superiors, but to 
love and respect them, and to think and call them their fathers, 
might from hence give them the name of patricians. For at 
this very time all foreigners give senators the style of lords; 
but the Romans, making use of a more honourable and less 
invidious name, call them Patres Conscript!; at first, indeed, 
simply Patres, but afterwards, more being added, Patres Con- 
script!. By this more imposing title he distinguished the senate 
from the populace; and in other way.s also separated the nobles 
and the commons, — calling them patrons, and these their 
clients, — by which means he created wonderful love and amity 
betwixt them, productive of great justice in their dealings. For 
they were always their clients’ counsellors in law cases, their 
advocates in courts of justice; in fine, their advisers and sup- 
porters in all affairs whatever. These again faithfully served 
their patrons, not only paying them all respect and deference, 
but also, in case of poverty, helping them to portion their 
daughters and pay off their debts ; and for a patron to witness 
against his client, or a client against his patron, was what no 
law nor magistrate could enforce. In aftertimes, all other 
duties subsisting still between them, it was thought mean and 
dishonourable for the better sort to take money from their 
inferiors. And so much of these matters. 

In the fourth month, after the city was built, as Fabius 
writes, the adventure of stealing the women was attempted; 
and some say Romulus himself, being naturally a martial man, 
and predisposed too, perhaps by certain oracles, to believe the 
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fates had ordained the future growth and greatness of Rome 
bhould depend upon the benefit of war, upon these accounts 
first offered violence to the Sabines, since he took away only 
thirty virgins, more to give an occasion of war than out of any 
want of women. But this is not very probable; it would seem 
rather that, observing his city to be filled by a confluence of 
foreigners, few of whom had wives, and that the multitude in 
general, consisting of a mixture of mean and obscure men, fell 
under contempt, and seemed to be of no long continuance to- 
gether, and hoping farther, after the women were appeased, to 
make this injury in some measure an occasion of confederacy 
and mutual commerce with the Sabines, he took in hand this 
exploit after this manner. First, he gave it out as if he had 
found an altar of a certain god hid under ground ; the god they 
called Consus, either the god of counsel (for they still call a 
consultation consilium, and their chief magistrates consules, 
namely, counsellors), or else the equestrian Neptune, for the 
idtar is kept covered in the circus maximus at all other times, 
and only at horse-races is exposed to public view; others merely 
say that this god had his altar hid under ground because counsel 
ought to be secret and concealed. Upon discovery of this altar, 
Romulus, by proclamation, appointed a day for a splendid 
sacrifice, and for public games and shows, to entertain all sorts 
of people: many flocked thither, and he himself sate in front, 
amidst his nobles clad in purple. Now the signal for their fall- 
ing on was to be whenever he rose and gathered up his robe and 
threw it over his body; his men stood all ready armed, with 
their eyes intent upon him, and when the sign was given, draw- 
ing their swords and falling on with a great shout, they ravished 
away the daughters of the Sabines, they themselves flying with- 
out any let or hindrance. They say there were but thirty taken, 
and from them the Curiae or Fraternities were named; but 
Valerius Antias says five hundred and twenty -seven, Juba, six 
hundred and eighty-three virgins: which was indeed the 
greatest excuse Romulus could allege, namely, that they had 
taken no married woman, save one only, Hcrsilia by name, and 
her too unknowingly; which showed that they did not commit 
this rape wantonly, but with a design purely of forming alliance 
with their neighbours by the greatest and surest bonds. This 
Hersilia some say Hostilius married, a most eminent man among 
the Romans; others, Romulus himself, and that she bore two 
children to him, — a daughter, by reason of primogeniture called 
Prima, and one only son, whom, from the great concourse of 
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citizens to him at that time, he called Aollius, but after ages 
Abillius. But Zcnodotus the Troezenian, in giving this account, 
is contradicted by many. 

Among those who committed this rape upon the virgins, there 
were, they say, as it so then happened, some of the meaner sort 
of men, who were carrying off a damsel, excelling all in beauty 
and comeliness and stature, whom when some of superior rank 
that met them, attempted to take away, they cried out they 
were carrying her to lalasius, a young man, indeed, but brave 
and worthy; hearing that, they commended and applauded 
them loudly, and also some, turning back, accompanied them 
with good-will and pleasure, shouting out the name of Talasius. 
Hence the Romans to this very time, at their weddings, sing 
Talasius for their nuptial word, as the Greeks do Hymenaeus, 
because they say Talasius was very happy in his marriage. 
But Sextius Sylla the Carthaginian, a man wanting neither 
learning nor ingenuity, told me Romulus gave this word as a 
sign when to begin the onset; everybody, therefore, who made 
prize of a maiden, cried out, Talasius; and for that reason 
the custom continues so now at marriages. But most are of 
opinion (of whom Juba particularly is one) that this word was 
used to new-married women by way of incitement to good 
housewifery and ialasia (spinning), as we say in Greek, Greek 
words at that time not being as yet overpowered by Italian. 
But if this be the case, and if the Romans did at the time use 
the word ialasia as we do, a man might fancy a more probable 
reason of the custom. For when the Sabines, after the war 
against the Romans were reconciled, conditions were made con- 
cerning their women, that they should be obliged to do no other 
servile offices to their husbands but what concerned spinning; 
it was customar>^, therefore, ever after, at weddings, for those 
that gave the bride or escorted her or other>vise were present, 
sportingly to say Talasius, intimating that she was henceforth 
to serve in spinning and no more. It continues also a custom 
at this very day for the bride not of herself to pass her hus- 
band’s threshold, but to be lifted over, in memory that the 
Sabine virgins were carried in by violence, and did not go in of 
their own will. Some say, too, the custom of parting the bride’s 
hair with the head of a spear was in token their marriages began 
at first by war and acts of hostility, of which I have spoken 
more fully in my book of Questions. 

This rape was committed on the eighteenth day of tlie month 
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^Sextilis, now called August, on which the solemnities of the 
Consualia are kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and martial people, but lived 
in small, unfortified villages, as it befitted, they thought, a 
colony of the Lacedjemonians to be bold and fearless; never- 
theless, seeing themselves bound by such hostiiges to their good 
behaviour, and being solicitous for their daughters, they sent 
ambassadors to Romulus with fair and equitable requests, that 
he would return their young women and recall that act of 
violence, and afterwards, by persuasion and lawful means, seek 
friendly correspondence between both nations. Romulus would 
not part with the young women, yet proposed to the Sabines to 
enter into an alliance with them; upon which point some con* 
suited and demurred long, but Acron, king of the Ceninenses, a 
man of high spirit and a good warrior, who had all along a 
jealousy of Romulus’s bold attempts, and considering particu- 
larly, from this exploit upon the women, that he was growing 
formidable to all people, and indeed insufferable, were he not 
chastised, first rose up in arms, and with a powerful army 
advanced against him. Romulus likewise prepared to receive 
him; but when they came within sight and viewed each other, 
they made a challenge to fight a single duel, the armies standing 
by under arms, without participation. And Romulus, making 
a vow to Jupiter, if he should conquer, to carry, himself, ami 
dedicate his adversary’s armour to his honour, overaxme him in 
combat, and a battle ensuing, routed his army also, and then 
took his city; but did those he found in it no injury, only com- 
manded them to demolish the place and attend him to Rome, 
there to be admitted to all the privileges of citizens. And 
indeed there was nothing did more advance the greatness of 
Rome, than that she did always unite and incorporate those 
^hom she conquered into herself. Romulus, that he might 
perform his vow in the most acceptable manner to Jupiter, and 
vithal make the pomp of it delightful to the eye of the city, 
:ut down a tall oak which he saw growing in the camp, which 
le trimmed to the shape of a trophy, and fastened on it Acron’s 
.vhole suit of armour disposed in proper form; then he himself, 
girding his clothes about him, and crowning his head with a 
aurel garland, his hair gracefully flowing, carried the trophy 
'esting erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched on, singing 
)Ongs of triumph, and his whole army following after, the 
citizens all receiving him with acclamations of joy and wonder, 
rhe procession of this day was the origin and model of all after 
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triumphs. This trophy was styled an offering to Jupiter Fere- 
trius, Irom jerire^ which in Latin is to smite; for Romulus 
prayed he might smite and overthrow his enemy; and the 
spoils were called opimay or royal spoils, says Varro, from their 
nchness, which the word opes signifies; though one would more 
probably conjecture from opuSy an act; for it is only to the 
general of an army who with his own hand kills his enemies’ 
general that this honour is granted of offering the opima spolia. 
And three only of the Roman captains have had it conferred on 
them; first, Romulus, upon killing Acron the Ceninensian; next, 
Cornelius Cossus, for slaying Tolumnius the Tuscan; and lastly, 
Gaudius Marcellus, upon his conquering Viridomarus, king of 
the Gauls. The two latter, Cossus and Marcellus, made their 
entries in triumphant chariots, bearing their trophies them- 
selves; but that Romulus made use of a chariot, Dionysius is 
wrong in asserting. History says, Tarquinius, Damaratus’s son, 
was the first that brought triumphs to this great pomp and 
grandeur; others, that Publicola was the first that rode in 
triumph. The statues of Romulus in triumph are, as may be 
seen in Rome, all on foot. 

After the overthrow of the Ceninensians, the other Sabines 
still protracting the time in preparations, the people of Fidenae, 
Crustumerium, and Antemna joined their forces against the 
Romans; they in like manner were defeated in battle, and 
surrendered up to Romulus their cities to be seized, their lands 
and territories to be divided, and themselves to be transplanted 
to Rome. All the lands which Romulus acquired, he distributed 
among the citizens, except only what the parents of the stolen 
virgins had; these he suffered to possess their own. The rest 
of the Sabines, enraged hereat, choosing Tatius their captain, 
marched straight against Rome. The city was almost inacces- 
sible, having for its fortress that which is now the Capitol, 
where a strong guard was placed, and Tarpeius their captain; 
not Tarpeia the virgin, as some say who would make Romulus 
a fool. But Tarpeia, daughter to the captain, coveting the 
golden bracelets she saw them wear, betrayed the fort into the 
Sabines’ hands, and asked, in reward of her treachery, the 
things they wore on their left arms. Tatius conditioning thus 
with her, in the night she opened one of the gates, and received 
the Sabines. And truly Antigonus, it would seem, was not 
solitary in saying he loved betrayers, but hated those who had 
betrayed; nor Caesar, who told Rhymitalces the Thracian, that 
he loved the treason, but hated the traitor; but it b the general 
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feeling of all who have occasion for wicked men's service, as 
people have for the poison of venomous beasts; they are glad 
of them while they are of use, and abhor their baseness when it 
is over. And so then did Tatius behave towards Tarpeia, for 
he commanded the Sabines, in regard to their contract, not to 
refuse her the least part of what they wore on their left arms; 
and he himself first took his bracelet off his arm, and threw 
that, together with his buckler, at her; and all the rest follow- 
ing, she, being borne down and quite buried with the multitude 
of gold and their shields, died under the weight and pressure of 
them; Tarpeius also himself, being prosecuted by Romulus, 
was found guilty of treason, as Juba says Sulpicius Galba relates. 
'Fhose who write otherwise concerning Tarpeia, as that she was 
the daughter of Tatius, the Sabine captain, and being forcibly 
detained by Romulus, acted and suffered thus by her father's 
contrivance, speak very absunlly, of whom Antigonus is one. 
And Simylus, the poet, who thinks Tarpeia betrayed the Gipitol, 
not to the Sabines, but the Gauls, having fallen in love with 
their king, talks mere folly, saying thus : — 

“ Tarpeia 'tvvas, who. dwclhnf» close thereby, 

Laid open Rome unto the enemy, 

She, for the love of the bcsict'ing Gaul, 

Betrayed the city’s strength, the Capitol.** 

And a little after, speaking of her death: — 

“ The numerous nations of the Celtic foe 
Bore her not livim; to the banks t>f l>o; 

Their heavy shields upon the maid they threw, 

And with their splendid gifts entombed at once and slow.” 

Tarpeia afterwards was buried there, and the hill from her was 
called Tarpeius, until the reign of King Tarquin, who dedicated 
the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were removed, and 
so it lost her name, except only that part of the Capitol which 
they still called the Tarpeian Rock, from which they used to 
cast down malefactors. 

Tlie Sabines being possessed of the hill, Romulus, in great 
fury, bade them battle, and Tatius was confident to accept it, 
perceiving, if they were overpowered, that they had behind 
them a secure retreat. The level in the middle, where they 
v/ere to join battle, being surrounded with many little hills 
seemed to enforce both parties to a sharp and fiesperate con- 
flict, by reason of the difliculties of the place, which had but 
a few outlets, inconvenient either for refuge or pursuit. It 
happened, too, the river having overflowed not many days 
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before, there was left behind in the plain, where now the forum 
stands, a deep blind mud and slime, which, though it did not 
appear much to the eye, and was not easily avoided, at bottom 
was deceitful and dangerous ; upon which the Sabines being un- 
warily about to enter, met with a piece of good fortune; for 
Curtius, a gallant man, eager of honour, and of aspiring thoughts, 
being mounted on horseback, was galloping on before the rest, 
and mired his horse here, and, endeavouring for a while, by 
whip and spur and voice to disentangle him, but finding it im- 
possible, quitted him and saved himself; the place from him to 
this very time is called the Curtian Lake. The Sabines, having 
avoided this danger, began the fight very smartly, the fortune 
of the day being very dubious, though many were slain; amongst 
whom was Hostilius, who, they say, was husband to Hersilia, 
and grandfather to that Hostilius who reigned after Numa. 
There were many other brief conflicts, we may suppose, but the 
most memorable was the last, in which Romulus having received 
a wound on his head by a stone, and being almost felled to the 
ground by it, and disabled, the Romans gave way, and, being 
driven out of the level ground, fled towards the Palatium. 
Romulus, by this time recovering from his wound a little, turned 
about to renew the battle, and, facing the fliers, with a loud 
voice encouraged them to stand and fight. But being over- 
borne with numbers, and nobody daring to face about, stretch- 
ing out his hands to heaven, he prayed to Jupiter to stop the 
army, and not to neglect, but maintain the Roman cause, now 
in extreme danger. The prayer was no sooner made, than 
shame and respect for their king checked many; the fears of 
the fugitives changed suddenly into confidence. The place they 
first stood at was where now is the temple of Jupiter Stator 
(which may be translated the Stayer); there they rallied again 
into ranks and repulsed the Sabines to the place called now 
Regia, and to the temple of Vesta; where both parties, pre- 
paring to begin a second battle, where prevented by a spectacle, 
strange to behold, and defying description. For the daughters 
of the Sabines, who had been carried off, came running, in great 
confusion, some on this side, some on that, with miserable cries 
and lamentations, like creatures possessed, in the midst of the 
army and among the dead bodies, to come at their husbands 
and their fathers, some with their young babes in their arms, 
others their hair loose about their ears, but all calling, now upon 
the Sabines, now upon the Romans, in the most tender and 
endearing words. Hereupon both melted into compassion, and 
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fell back, to make room for them betwixt the armies. The 
sight of the women carried sorrow and commiseration upon 
both sides into the hearts of all, but still more their words, 
which began with expostulation and upbraiding, and ended 
with entreaty and supplication. 

“ Wherein,” say they, “ have we injured or offended you, as 
to deserve such sufferings past and present? We were ravished 
away unjustly and violently by those whose now we are; that 
being done, we were so long neglected by our fathers, our 
brothers and countrymen, that time, having now by the strictest 
bonds united us to those we once mortally hated, has made it 
impossible for us not to tremble at the danger and weep at the 
death of the very men who once used violence to us. You did 
not come to vindicate our honour, while we were virgins, against 
our assailants; but do come now to force away wives from their 
husbands and mothers from their children, a succour more 
grievous to its wretched objects than the former betrayal and 
neglect of them. Which shall we call the worst, their love- 
making or your compassion? If you were making war upon 
any other occasion, for our sakes you oirdit to withhold your 
hands from those to whom we have made you fathcrs-in-law 
and grandsires. If it be for our own cause, then take us, and 
with us your sons-in-law and grandchildren. Restore to us our 
parents and kindred, but do not rob us of our children and 
husbands. Make us not, we entreat you, twice captives.” 
Hersilia having spoken many such words as these, and the 
others earnestly praying, a truce was made, and the chief 
oflicers came to a parley ; the women, in the meantime, brought 
and presented their husbands and children to their fathers and 
brothers; gave those that wanted meat and drink, and carried 
the wounded home to be cured, and showed also how much they 
governed within doors, and how indulgent their husbands were 
to them, in demeaning themselves towards them with all 
kindness and respect imagmalilc. Upon this, conditions were 
agreed upon, that what women pleased miglit stay where they 
were, exempt, as aforesaid, from all drudgery and laliour but 
spinning; that the Romans and Sabines should inhabit the 
city together; that the city should be called Rome from 
Romulus; but the Romans, Quirites, from the country of 
Tatiiis; and that they both should govern and command in 
common. The place of the ratification is still called Coniitmm, 
from coircy to meet. 

The city being thus doubled in number, an hundred of the 
1 407 
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Sabines were elected senators, and the legions were increased to 
six thousand foot and six hundred horse; then they divided 
the people into three tribes: the first, from Romulus, named 
Ramnenses; the second from Tatius, Tatienses; the third 
Luceros, from the lucuSy or grove, where the Asylum stood, 
whither many fled for sanctuary, and were received into the 
city. And that they were just three, the ve^ name of tribe and 
tribune seems to show; each tribe contained ten curiae, or 
brotherhoods, which, some say, took their names from the 
Sabine women; but that seems to be false, because many had 
their names from various places. Though it is true, they then 
constituted many things in honour to the women; as to give 
them the way wherever they met them ; to speak no ill word in 
their presence; not to appear naked before them, or else be 
liable to prosecution before the judge, of homicide; that their 
children should wear an ornament about their necks called the 
bulla (because it was like a bubble), and the preetexta, a gown 
edged with purple. 

The princes did not immediately join in council together, but 
at first each met with his own hundred; afterwards all assembled 
together. Tatius dwelt where now the temple of Moneta 
stands, and Romulus, close by the steps, as they call them, of 
the Fair Shore, near the descent from the Mount Palatine to 
the Circus Maximus. There, they say, grew the holy cornel 
tree, of which they report, that Romulus once, to try hib 
strength, threw a dart from the Aventine Mount, the staff of 
which was made of cornel, which struck so deep into the 
ground, that no one of many that tried could pluck it up, and 
the soil, being fertile, gave nourishment to the wood, which sent 
forth branches, and produced a cornel stock of considerable 
bigness. This did posterity preserve and worship as one of the 
most sacred things; and therefore walled it about; and if to 
any one it appeared not green nor flourishing, but inclining to 
pine and wither, he immediately made outcry to all he met, and 
they, like people hearing of a house on fire, with one accord 
would cry for water, and run from all parts with buckets full to 
the place. But when Caius Csesar, they say, was repairing the 
steps about it, some of the labourers digging too close, the roots 
were destroyed, and the tree withered. 

The Sabines adopted the Roman months, of which whatever 
is remarkable is mentioned in the Life of Numa. Romulus, on 
the other hand, adopted their long shields, and changed his own 
armour and that of all the Romans, who before wore round 
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targets of the Argive pattern. Feasts and sacrifices they par- 
took of in common, not abolishing any which either nation 
obser^^ed before, and instituting several new ones; of which 
one was the Matronalia, instituted in honour of the women, for 
their extinction of the war; likewise the Carmentalia. This 
Carmenta some think a deity presiding over human birth; for 
which reason she is much honoured by mothers. Others say 
she was the wife of Evander, the Arcadian, being a prophetess, 
and wont to deliver her oracles in verse, and from carmen, a 
verse, was called Carmenta; her proper name being Nicostrata. 
Others more probably derive Carmenta from carens mente, or 
insane, in allusion to her prophetic frenzies. Of the feast of 
Palilia we have spoken before. The Lupercalia, by the time of 
its celebration, may seem to be a feast of purification, for it is 
solemnised on the dies nefasti, or non-court days, of the month 
February, which name signifies purification, and the very day 
of the feast was anciently called Februata; but its name is 
equivalent to the Greek Lycaea; and it seems thus to be of great 
antiquity, and brought in by the Arcadians who came with 
Evander. Yet this is but dubious, for it may come as well from 
the wolf that nursed Romulus; and we see the Luperci, the 
priests, begin their course from the place where they say 
Romulus was exposed. But the ceremonies performed in it 
render the origin of the thing more difficult to be guessed at; 
for there are goats killed, then, two young noblemen’s sons 
being brought, some are to stain their foreheads with the bloody 
knife, others presently to wipe it off with wool dipped in milk ; 
then the young boys must laugh after their foreheads are wiped; 
that done, having cut the goats’ skins into thongs, they run 
about naked, only with something about their middle, lashing 
all they meet; and the young wives do not avoid tlieir strokes, 
fancying they will help conception and childbirth. Another 
thing pecuhar to this feast is for the Luperci to sacrifice a dog. 
But, as a certain poet who wrote fabulous explanations of 
Roman customs in elegiac verses, says, that Romulus and 
Remus, after the conquest of Amulius, ran joyfully to the place 
where the wolf gave tliem suck; and tliat, in imitation of that, 
this feast was held, and two young noblemen ran — 

** Striking at all, as when from Alba town, 

With sword in hand, the twins came hurrying down; ** 

and that the bloody knife applied to their foreheads was a sign 
of the danger and bloodshed of that day; the cleansing of them 
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in milk, a remembrance of their food and nourishment Caius 
Acilius writes, that, before the city was built, the cattle of 
Romulus and Remus one day going astray, they, praying to 
the god Faunus, ran out to seek them naked, wishing not to be 
troubled with sweat, and that this is why the Luperci run naked. 
If the sacrifice be by way of purification, a dog might very well 
be sacrificed, for the Greeks, in their illustrations, carry out 
young dogs, and frequently use this ceremony of periscylacismtis, 
as they call it. Or if again it is a sacrifice of gratitude to the 
wolf that nourished and preserved Romulus, there is good 
reason in killing a dog, as being an enemy to wolves. Unless, 
indeed, after all, the creature is punished for hindering the 
Luperci in their running. 

They say, too, Romulus was the first that consecrated holy 
fire, and instituted holy virgins to keep it, called vestals ; others 
ascribe it to Numa Pompilius; agreeing, however, that Romulus 
was otherwise eminently religious, and skilled in divination, 
and for that reason carried the lituus, a crooked rod with which 
soothsayers describe the quarters of the heavens, when they sit 
to observe the flights of birds. This of his, being kept in the 
Palatium, was lost when the city was taken by the Gauls; and 
afterwards, that barbarous people being driven out, was found 
in the ruins, under a great heap of ashes, untouched by the fire, 
all things about it being consumed and burnt. He instituted 
also certain laws, one of which is somewhat severe, which 
suffers not a wife to leave her husband, but grants a husband 
power to turn off his wife, either upon poisoning her children, 
or counterfeiting his keys, or for adultery; but if the husband 
upon any other occasion put her away, he ordered one moiety 
of his estate to be given to the wife, the other to fall to the 
goddess Ceres ; and whoever cast off his wife, to make an atone- 
ment by sacrifice to the gods of the dead. This, too, is observ- 
able as a singular thing in Romulus, that he appointed no 
punishment for real parricide, but called all murder so, thinking 
the one an accursed thing, but the other a thing impossible; 
and, for a long time, his judgment seemed to have been right; 
for in almost six hundred years together, nobody committed 
the like in Rome; and Lucius Hostius, after the wars of 
Hannibal, is recorded to have been the first parricide. Let 
this much suffice concerning these matters. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his friends 
and kinsmen, meeting ambassadors coming from Laurentum to 
Rome, attempted on the road to take away their money by 
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force, and, upon their resistance, killed them. So great a 
villainy having been committed Romulus thought the male- 
factors ought at once to be punished, but Tatius shuffled off 
and deferred the execution of it; and this one thing was the 
beginning of open quarrel betwixt them; in all other respects 
they were very careful of their conduct, and administered 
affairs together with great unanimity. The relations of the 
slain, being debarred of lawful satisfaction by reason of Tatius, 
fell upon him as he was sacrificing with Romulus at l^vinium 
and slew him; but escorted Romulus home, commending and 
extolling him for a just prince. Romulus took the body of 
Tatius, and buried it very splendidly in the Aventine Mount, 
near the place called Armihistrium, but altogether neglected 
revenging his murder. Some authors write, that the city 
of Laurentum, fearing the consequences, delivered up the 
murderers of Tatius; but Romulus dismissed them, saying, one 
murder was requited with another. This gave occasion of talk 
and jealousy, as if he were well pleased at the removal of his 
co-partner in the government. Nothing of these things, how- 
ever, raised any sort of feud or disturbance among the Sabines ; 
but some out of love to him, others out of fear of his power, 
some again reverencing him as a god, they all continued living 
peacefully in admiration and awe of him ; many foreign nations, 
too, showed respect to Romulus; the Ancient Latins sent and 
entered into league and confederacy with him. Fidenae he took, 
a neighbouring city to Rome, by a party of horse, as some say, 
whom he sent before with commands to cut down the hinges of 
the gates, himself afterwards unexpectedly coming up. Others 
say, they having first made the invasion, plundering and ravag- 
ing the country and suburbs, Romulus lay in ambush for them, 
and having killed many of their men, took the city ; but, never- 
theless, did not raze or demolish it, but made it a Roman 
colony, and sent thither, on the Ides of April, two thousand five 
hundred inhabitants. 

Soon after a plague broke out, causing sudden death without 
any previous sickness; it infected also the corn with unfruitful- 
ness, and cattle with barrenness; there rained blood, too, in 
the city ; so that, to their actual sufferings, fear of the wrath of 
the gods was added. But when the same mischiefs fell upon 
Laurentum, then everybody judged it was divine vengeance 
that fell upon both cities, for the neglect of executing justice 
upon the murder of Tatius and the ambassadors. But the 
murderers on both sides being delivered up and punished, the 
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pestilence visibly abated; and Romulus purified the cities with 
lustrations, which, they say, even now, are performed at the 
wood called Fercntina. But before the pl^e ceased, the 
Camertines invaded the Romans and overran the countr}^, 
thinking them, by reason of the distemper, unable to resist; 
but Romulus at once made head against them, and gained the 
victory, with the slaughter of six thousand men, then took their 
city, and brought half of those he found there to Rome, send- 
ing from Rome to Camerium double the number he left there. 
This was done on the first of August. So many citizens had he 
to spare, in sixteen years’ time from his first founding Rome. 
Among other spoils he took a brazen four-horse cliariot from 
Cainerium, which he placed in the temple of Vulcan, setting on 
it his own statue, with a figure of victory crowning him. 

The Roman cause thus daily gathering strength, their weaker 
neighbours shrunk away, and were thankful to be left un- 
touched; but the stronger, out of fear or envy, thought they 
ought not to give way to Romulus, but to curb and put a stop to 
his growing greatness. The first were the Veientes, a people of 
Tuscany, who had large possessions, and dwelt in a spacious 
city; they took occasion to commence a war, by claimmg 
h idenae as belonging to them ; a thing not only very unreason- 
able, but very ridiculous, that they, who did not assist them in 
the greatest extremities, but permitted them to be slain, should 
challenge their lands and houses when in the hands of others. 
But being scornfully retorted upon by Romulus in his answers, 
they divided themselves into two bodies; with one they at- 
tacked the garrison of Fidenae, the other marched against 
Romulus; that which went against Fidenae got the victory, and 
slew two thousand Romans; the other was worsted by Romulus, 
with the loss of eight thousand men. A fresh battle was fought 
near Fidenae, and here all men acknowledge the day’s success 
to have been chiefly the work of Romulus himself, who showed 
the highest skill as well as courage, and seemed to manifest a 
strength and swiftness more than human. But what some 
write, that of fourteen thousand that fell that day, above half 
were slain by Romulus’s own hand, verges too near to fable, and 
is, indeed, simply incredible; since even the Messenians are 
thought to go too far in saying that Aristomenes three times 
offered sacrifice for the death of a hundred enemies, Lacedie- 
monians, slain by himself. The army being thus routed, 
Romulus, suffering those that were left to make their escape, 
led his forces against the city; they, having suffered such great 
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losses, did not venture to oppose, but, humbly suing to him, 
made a league and friendship for an hundred years; surrender- 
ing also a large district of land called Septempagium, that is, 
the seven parts, as also their salt-works upon the river, and fifty 
noblemen for hostages. He made his triumph for this on the 
Ides of October, leading, among the rest of his many captives, 
the general of the Veientes, an elderly man, but who had not, it 
seemed, acted with the prudence of age; whence even now, in 
sacrifices for victories, they lead an old man through the market- 
place to the Capitol, apparelled in purple, with a bulla^ or child’s 
toy, tied to it, and the crier cries, Sardians to be sold ; for the 
Tuscans are said to be a colony of the Sardians, and the 
Veientes are a city of Tuscany. 

This was the last battle Romulus ever fought ; afterwards he, 
as most, nay all men, very few excepted, do, who are raised by 
great and miraculous good-haps of fortune to power and great- 
ness, so, I say, did he; relying upon his own great actions, and 
growing of an haughtier mind, he forsook his popular behaviour 
for kingly arrogance, odious to the people; to whom in parti- 
cular the state which he assumed was hateful. For he dressed 
in scarlet, with the purple-bordered robe over it; he gave 
audience on a couch of state, having always about him some 
young men called Celeres, from their swiftness in doing com- 
missions; there went before him others with staves, to make 
room, with leather thongs tied on their bodies, to bind on the 
moment whoever he commanded. The Latins formerly used 
ligate in the same sense as now alligarey to bind, whence the 
name lictors, for these officers, and baculoy or staves, for their 
rods, because staves were then used. It is probable, however, 
they were first called litotes , afterwards, by putting in a c, 
lictores, or, in Greek, litutgi, or people’s officers, for leitos is still 
Greek for the commons, and lads for the people in general. 

But when, after the death of his grandfather Numitor in 
Alba, the throne devolving upon Romulus, he, to court the 
people, put the government into their own hands, and appointed 
an annual magistrate over the Albans, this taught the great men 
of Rome to seek after a free and anti-monarchical state, wherein 
all might in turn be subjects and rulers. For neither were the 
patricians any longer admitted to state affairs, only had tlie 
name and title left them, convening in council rather for 
fashion’s sake than advice, where they heard in silence the king’s 
commands, and so departed, exceeding the commonalty only in 
hearing first what was done. These and the like were matters 
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of small moment ; but when he of his own accord parted among 
his soldiers what lands were acquired by war, and restored the 
Veientes their hostages, the senate neither consenting nor 
approving of it, then, indeed, he seemed to put a ^eat affront 
upon them; so that, on his sudden and strange disappearance 
a short while after, the senate fell under suspicion and calumny. 
He disappeared on the Nones of July, as they now call the 
month which was then Quintilis, leaving nothing of certainty 
to be related of his death ; only the time, as just mentioned, for 
on that day many ceremonies are still performed in representa- 
tion of what happened. Neither is this uncertainty to be 
thought strange, seeing the manner of the death of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who died at his own home after supper, has been found 
capable neither of proof or disproof; for some say he died a 
natural death, being of a sickly habit; others, that he poisoned 
himself; others again, that his enemies, breaking in upon him 
in the night, stifled him. Yet Scipio’s dead body lay open to 
be seen of all, and any one, from his own observation, might 
form his suspicions and conjectures, whereas Romulus, when he 
vanished, left neither the least part of his body, nor any remnant 
of his clothes to be seen. So that some fancied the senators, 
having fallen upon him in the temple of Vulcan, cut his body 
into pieces, and took each a part away in his bosom; others 
think his disappearance was neither in the temple of Vulcan, nor 
with the senators only by, but that it came to pass that, as he 
was haranguing the people without the city, near a place called 
the Goat’s Marsh, on a sudden strange and unaccountable dis- 
orders and alterations took place in the air; the face of the sun 
was darkened, and the day turned into night, and that, too, 
no quiet, peaceable night, but with terrible thunderings, and 
boisterous winds from all quarters; during which the common 
people dispersed and fled, but the senators kept close together. 
The tempest being over and the light breaking out, when the 
people gathered again, they missed and inquired for their king ; 
the senators suffered them not to search, or busy themselves 
about the matter, but commanded them to honour and worship 
Romulus as one taken up to the gods, and about to be to them, 
in the place of a good prmce, now a propitious god. The multi- 
tude, hearing this, went away believing and rejoicing in hopes of 
good things from him; but there were some, who, canvassing 
the matter in a hostile temper, accused and aspersed the patri- 
cians, as men that persuaded the people to believe ridiculous 
tales, when they themselves were the murderers of the king. 
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Things being in this disorder, one, they say, of the patricians, 
of noble family and approved good character, and a faithful and 
familiar friend of Romulus himself, having come with him from 
Alba, Julius Proculus by name, presented himself in the forum; 
and, taking a most sacred oath, protested l>efore them all, tliat, 
as he was travelling on the road, he had seen Romulus coming 
to meet him, looking taller and comelier than ever, dressed in 
shining and flaming armour; and he, being affrighted at the 
apparition, said, “ Why, 0 king, or for what purpose have you 
abandoned us to unjust and wicked surmises, and the whole 
city to bereavement and endless sorrow? ” and that he made 
answer, ** It pleased the gods, O Proculus, that we, who ctune 
from them, should remain so long a time amongst men as wc 
did; and, having built a city to be the greatest in the world for 
empire and glory, should again return to heaven. But fare- 
well; and tell the Romans, that, by the exercise of temperance 
and fortitude, they shall attain the height of human power; we 
will be to you the propitious god Quinnus.” This seemed 
credible to the Romans, upon the honesty and oath of the 
relater, and indeed, too, there mingled with it a certain divine 
passion, some preternatural influence similar to possession by a 
divinity; nobody contradicted it, but, laying aside all jealousies 
and detractions, they prayed to Quinnus and saluted him as a 
god. 

This is like some of the Greek fables of Aristeas the Procon- 
nesian, and Clcomedes the Astypaliean; for they say Aristeas 
died in a fuller’s work-shop, and his friends coming to look for 
him, found his body vanished; and that some presently after, 
coming from abroad, said they met him travelling towards 
Croton. And that Cleomedes, being an extraordinarily strong 
and gigantic man, but also wild and mad, committed many 
desperate freaks; and at last, in a school-house, striking a pillar 
that sustained the roof with his fist, broke it in the middle, so 
that the house fell and destroyed the children in it; and being 
pursued, he fled into a great chest, and, shutting to the lid, held 
it so fast, that many men, with their united strength, could 
not force it open; afterwards, breaking the chest to pieces, 
they found no man in it alive or dead; in astonishment at 
which, they sent to consult the oracle at Delphi; to whom the 
prophetess made this answer, — 

“ Of all the heroes, Cleomede is last.” 

They say, too, the body of Alcmena, as they were carrying her 
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to her grave, vanished, and a stone was found lying on the bier. 
And many such improbabilities do your fabulous writers relate, 
deifying creatures naturally mortal; for though altogether to 
disown a divine nature in human virtue were impious and base, 
so again, to mix heaven with earth is ridiculous. Let us believe 
with Pindar, that — 

“ All human bodies yield to Death’s decree, 

The soul survives to all eternity.” 

For that alone is derived from the gods, thence comes, and 
thither returns; not with the body, but when most disengaged 
and separated from it, and when most entirely pure and clean 
and free from the flesh: for the most perfect soul, says Hera- 
clitus, is a dry light, which flies out of the body as lightning 
breaks from a cloud; but that which is clogged and surfeited 
with body is like gross and humid incense, slow to kindle and 
ascend. We must not, therefore, contrary to nature, send the 
bodies, too, of good men to heaven ; but we must really believe 
that, according to their divine nature and law, their virtue and 
their souls are translated out of men into heroes, out of heroes 
into demi-gods, out of demi-gods, after passing, as in the rite of 
initiation, through a final cleansing and sanctification, and so 
freeing themselves from all that pertains to mortality and 
sense, are thus, not by human decree, but really and according 
to right reason, elevated into gods admitted thus to the greatest 
and most blessed perfection. 

Romulus’s surname Quirinus, some say, is equivalent to 
Mars; others, that he was so called because the citizens were 
called Quirites; others, because the ancients called a dart or 
spear Quiris; thus, the statue of Juno resting on a spear is 
called Quiritis, and the dart in the Regia is addressed as Mars, 
and those that were distinguished in war were usually presented 
with a dart ; that, therefore, Romulus being a martial god, or a 
god of darts, was called Quirinus. A temple is certainly built 
to his honour on the mount called from him Quirinalis. 

The day he vanished on is called the Flight of the People and 
the Nones of the Goats, because they go then out of the city 
and sacrifice at the Goat’s Marsh, and, as they go, they shout 
out some of the Roman names, as Marcus, Lucius, Caius, imitat- 
ing the way in which they then fled and called upon one another 
in that fright and hurry. Some, however, say this was not in 
imitation of a flight, but of a quick and hasty onset, referring it 
to the following occasion: After the Gauls who had taken Rome 
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were driven out by Camillus, and the city was scarcely as yet 
recovering her strength, many of the Latins, under tlie com- 
mand of Livius Postumius, took this time to march against her, 
Postumius, halting not far from Rome, sent a herald, signifying 
that the Latins were desirous to renew their former alliance and 
affinity (that was now almost decayed) by contracting new 
marriages between both nations; if, therefore, they would send 
forth a good number of their virgins and widows, they should 
have peace and friendship, such as the Sabines had formerly 
had on the like conditions. The Romans, hearing this, dreaded 
a war, yet thought a surrender of their women little better than 
mere captivity. Being in this doubt, a servant-maid called 
Philotis (or, as some say, Tutola), advised them to do neither, 
but, by a stratagem, avoid both fighting and the giving up of 
such pledges. The stratagem was this, that they should send 
herself, with other well-looking servant-maids, to the enemy, in 
the dress of free-bom virgins, and she should in the night light 
up a fire signal, at which the Romans should come armed and 
surprise them asleep. The Latins were thus deceived, and 
accordingly Philotis set up a torch in a wild fig-tree, screening it 
behind with curtains and coverlets from the sight of the enemy, 
while visible to the Romans. They, when they saw it, eagerly 
ran out of the gates, calling in their haste to each other as they 
^Yent out, and so, falling in unexpectedly upon the enemy, they 
defeated them, and upon that made a feast of triumph, called 
the Nones of the Goats, because of the wild fig-tree, called by 
the Romans Caprificus, or the goat-fig. They feast the women 
without the city in arbours made of fig-tree boughs, and the 
maid-servants gather together and run about playing; after- 
wards they fight in sport, and throw stones one at another, in 
memory that they then aided and assisted the Roman men in 
fight. This only a few authors admit for true; for the calling 
upon one another’s names by day and the going out to the Goat’s 
Marsh to do sacrifice seem to agree more with the former story, 
unless, indeed, we shall say that both the actions might liavc 
happened on the same day in- different years. It was in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age and the thirty-eighth of his reign 
that Romulus, they tell us, left the world. 
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THE COMPARISON OF ROMULUS WITH THESEUS 

Tins is what I have learnt of Romulus and Theseus, worthy of 
memory. It seems, first of all, that Theseus, out of his own 
free-will, without any compulsion, when he might have reigned 
in security at Troezen in the enjoyment of no inglorious empire, 
of his own motion aflFected great actions, whereas the other, to 
escape present servitude and a punishment that threatened him 
(according to Plato’s phrase), grew valiant purely out of fear, 
and dreading the extremest inflictions, attempted great enter- 
prises out of mere necessity. Again, his greatest action was 
only the killing of one King of Alba; while, as mere by-adven- 
tures and preludes, the other can name Sciron, Sinnis, Pro- 
crustes, and Corynetes; by reducing and killing of whom, he 
rid Greece of terrible oppressors, before any of them that were 
relieved knew who did it; moreover, he might without any 
trouble as well have gone to Athens by sea, considering he 
himself never was in the least injured by those robbers; 
whereas Romulus could not but be in trouble whilst Amulius 
lived. Add to this, the fact that Theseus, for no wrong done to 
himself, but for the sake of others, fell upon these villains ; but 
Romulus and Remus, as long as they themselves suffered no 
ill by the tyrant, permitted him to oppress all others. And if 
it be a great thing to have been wounded in battle by the 
Sabines, to have killed King Acron, and to have conquered 
many enemies, we may oppose to these actions the battle witli 
the Centaurs and the feats done against the Amazons. But 
what Theseus adventured, in offering himself voluntarily with 
young boys and virgins, as part of the tribute unto Crete, either 
to be a prey to a monster or a victim upon the tomb of 
Androgens, or, according to the mildest form of the story, to 
live vilely and dishonourably in slavery to insulting and cruel 
men ; it is not to be expressed what an act of courage, magna- 
nimity, or justice to the public, or of love for honour and 
bravery, that was. So what methinks the philosophers did not 
ill define love to be the provision of the gods for the care and 
preservation of the young; for the love of Ariadne, above all, 
seems to have been the proper work and design of some god in 
order to preserve Theseus ; and, indeed, we ought not to blame 
her for loving him, but rather wonder all men and women were 
not alike affected towards him ; and if she alone were so, truly 
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I dare pronounce her worthy of the love of a god, who was 
herself so great a lover of virtue and goodness, and the bravest 
man. 

Both Tlaeseus and Romulus were by nature meant for 
governors; yet neither lived up to the true character of a king, 
but fell off, and ran, the one into popularity, the other into 
tyranny, falling both into the same fault out of different 
passions. For a ruler’s first aim is to maintain his office, which 
is done no less by avoiding what is unfit than by observing wliat 
is suitable. Whoever is either too remiss or too strict is no 
more a king or a governor, but either a demagogue or a despot, 
and so becomes either odious or contemptible to his subjects. 
Though certainly the one seems to be the fault of easiness and 
good-nature, the other of pride and severity. 

If men’s calamities, again, are not to be wholly imputed to 
fortune, but refer themselves to differences of character, who 
will acquit cither Theseus of rash and unreasonable anger Jigainst 
his son, or Romulus against his brother? Looking at motives, 
we more easily excuse the anger which a stronger cause, like a 
severer blow, provoked. Romulus, having disagreed with his 
brother advisedly and deliberately on public matters, one would 
think could not on a sudden have been put into so great a 
passion; but love and jealousy and the complaints of his wife, 
which few men can avoid being moved by, seduced Theseus to 
commit that outrage upon his son. And what is more, Romulus, 
in his anger, committed an action of unfortunate consequence; 
but that of Theseus ended only in words, some evil speaking, 
and an old man’s curse; the rest of the youth’s disasters seem 
to have proceeded from fortune; so that, so far, a man would 
give his vote on Theseus’s part. 

But Romulus has, first of all, one great plea, that his per- 
formances proceeded frxim very small Ixiginnings; for both the 
brothers being thought servants and the sons of swine-herds, 
before becoming freemen themselves, gave liberty to almost all 
the Latins, obtaining at once all the most honourable titles, as 
destroyers of their country’s enemies, preservers of their friends 
and kindred, princes of the people, founders of cities, not re- 
movers, like Theseus, who raised and compiled only one house 
out of many, demolishing many cities bearing the names of 
ancient kings and heroes Romulus, indeed, did the same after- 
wards, forcing his enemies to deface and ruin their own dwell- 
ings, and to sojourn with their conquerors; but at first, not by 
removal, or increase of an existing city, but by foundation of a 
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new one, he obtained himself lands, a country, a kingdom, wives, 
children, and relations. And, in so doing, he killed or destroyed 
nobody, but benefited those that wanted houses and homes and 
were willing to be of a society and become citizens. Robbers 
and malefactors he slew not; but he subdued nations, he over- 
threw cities, he triumphed over kings and commanders. As to 
Remus, it is doubtful by whose hand he fell; it is generally 
imputed to others. His mother he clearly retrieved from death, 
and placed his grandfather, who was brought under base and 
dishonourable vassalage, on the ancient throne of iEneas, to 
whom he did voluntarily many good offices, but never did him 
harm even inadvertently. But Theseus, in his forgetfulness 
and neglect of the command concerning the flag, can scarcely, 
mctliinks, by any excuses, or before the most indulgent judges, 
avoid the imputation of parricide. And, indeed, one of the 
Attic writers, perceiving it to be very hard to make an excuse 
for this, feigns that ^Egeus, at the approach of the ship, running 
hastily to the Acropolis to see what news, slipped and fell down, 
as if he had no servants, or none would attend him on his way 
to the shore. 

And, indeed, the faults committed in the rapes of women 
admit of no plausible excuse in Theseus. First, because of the 
often repetition of the crime; for he stole Ariadne, Antiope, 
Anaxo the Troezenian, at last Helen, when he was an old man, 
and she not marriageable; she a child, and he at an age past 
even lawful wedlock. Then, on account of the cause; for the 
Troezenian, Lacedaemonian, and Amazonian virgins, beside that 
they were not betrothed to him, were not worthier to raise 
children by than the Athenian women, derived from Erechtheus 
and Cecrops; but it is to be suspected these things were done 
out of wantonness and lust. Romulus, when he had taken near 
eight hundred women, chose not all, but only Hersilia, as they 
say, for himself; the rest he divided among the chief of the 
city; and afterwards, by the respect and tenderness and justice 
shown towards them, he made it clear that this violence and 
injury was a commendable and politic exploit to establish a 
society ; by which he intermixed and united both nations, and 
made it the fountain of after friendship and public stability. 
And to the reverence and love and constancy he established in 
matrimony, time can witness, for in two hundred and thirty 
years, neither any husband deserted his wife, nor any wife her 
husband; but, as the curious among the Greeks can name the 
first case of parricide or matricide, so the Romans all well know 
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that Spurius Carvilius was the first who put away his wife, 
accusing her of barrenness. The immediate results were similar ; 
for upon those marriages the two princes shared in the dominion, 
and both nations fell under the same government. But from 
the marriages of Theseus proceeded nothing of friendship or 
correspondence for the advantage of commerce, but enmities 
and wars and the slaughter of citizens, and, at last, the loss of 
the city Aphidnae, when only out of the compassion of the 
enemy, whom they entreated and caressed like gods, they 
escaped suffering what Troy did by Paris. Theseus’s mother, 
however, was not only in danger, but suffered actually what 
Hecuba did, deserted and neglected by her son, unless her cap- 
tivity be not a fiction, as I could wish both that and other 
things were. The circumstances of the divine intervention, said 
to have preceded or accompanied their births, are also in con- 
trast; for Romulus was preserved by the special favour of the 
gods; but the oracle given to iEgeus commanding him to 
abstain, seems to demonstrate that the birth of Theseus was 
not agreeable to the will of the gods. 


LYCURGUS 

There is so much uncertainty in the accounts which historians 
have left us of Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, that scarcely 
anything is asserted by one of them which is not called into 
question or contradicted by the rest. Their sentiments arc 
quite different as to the family he came of, the voyages he 
undertook, the place and manner of his death, but most of all 
when they speak of the laws he made and the commonwealth 
which he founded. They cannot, by any means, be brought to 
an agreement as to the very jige in which he lived; for some 
of them say that he flourished in the time of Iphitus, and tliat 
they two jointly contrived the ordinance for the cessation of 
arms during the solemnity of the Olympic games. Of this 
opinion was Aristotle; and for confirmation of it, he alleges an 
inscription upon one of the copper quoits used in those sports, 
upon which the name of Lycurgus continued uneffaced to his 
time. But Eratosthenes and Apollodorus and other chrono- 
logers, computing the time by the successions of the Spartan 
kings, pretend to demonstrate that he was much more ancient 
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than the institution of the Olympic games. Timseus conjectures 
that there were two of this name, and in diverse times, but that 
the one of them being much more famous than the other, men 
gave to him the glory of the exploits of both; the elder of the 
two, according to him, was not long after Homer; and some 
are so particular as to say that he had seen him. But that he 
was of great antiquity may be gathered from a passage in 
Xenophon, where he makes him contemporary with the Hera- 
cJidae. By descent, indeed, the very last kings of Sparta were 
Heraclidae too; but he seems in that place to speak of the first 
and more immediate successors of Hercules. But notwithstand- 
ing this confusion and obscurity, we shall endeavour to compose 
the history of his life, adhering to those statements which are 
least contradicted, and depending upon those authors who are 
most worthy of credit. 

The poet Simonides will have it that Lycurgus was the son 
of Prytanis, and not of Eunomus; but in this opinion he is 
singular, for all the rest deduce the genealogy of them both as 
follows ; — 


Aristodemus. 

1 

Patrocles. 


Lycurgus by Dioiiassa 
his second. 

Dieuchiclas says he was the sixth from Patrocles and the 
eleventh from Hercules. Be tliis as it will. Soils certainly was 
the most renowned of all his ancestors, under whose conduct 
the Spartans made slaves of the Helots, and added to their 
dominions, by conquest, a good part of Arcadia. There goes a 
story of this king Soils, that, being besieged by the Clitorians in 
a dry and stony place so that he could come at no water, he 
was at last constrained to agree with them upon these terms, 
that he would restore to them all liis conquests, provided that 
himself and all his men should drink of the nearest spring. 
After the usual oaths and ratifications, he called his soldiers 
togetlicr, and offered to him that would forbear drinking his 


Sous. 

I 

Eur^pon. 

Eunomus. 

I 

I 

Polydcctcs by bis 
first wife. 
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kingdom for a reward; and when not a man of them was able 
to forbear, in short, when they had all drunk their fill, at last 
comes King Sous liimself to the spring, and, having sprinkled 
his face only, without swallowing one drop, marches of! in the 
face of his enemies, refusing to yield up his conquests, because 
himself and all his men had not, according to the articles, drunk 
of their water. 

Although he was justly had in admiration on this account, 
yet his family was not sumamed from him, but from his son 
Eurypon (of whom they were called Eurypontids); the reason 
of which was that Eurypon relaxed the rigour of the monarchy, 
seeking favour and popularity with the many. They, after this 
first step, grew bolder; and the succeeding kings partly incurred 
hatred with their people by trying to use force, or, for popu- 
larity’s sake and through weakness, gave way; and anarchy 
and confusion long prevailed in Sparta, causing, moreover, the 
death of the father of Lycurgus. For as he was endeavouring 
to quell a riot, he was stabbed with a butcher’s knife, and left 
the title of king to his eldest son, Polydectes. 

He, too, dying soon after, the right of succession (as every 
one thought) rested in Lycurgus; and reign he did, until it was 
found that the queen, his sister-in-law, was with child; upon 
which he immediately declared that the kingdom belonged to 
her issue, provided it were male, and that he himself exercised 
the regal jurisdiction only as his guardian; the Spartan name 
for which office is prodicus. Soon after, an overture was made 
to him by the queen, that she would herself in some way destroy 
the infant, upon condition that he would marry her when he 
came to the crown. Abhorring the woman’s wickedness, he 
nevertheless did not reject her proposal, but, making show of 
closing with her, despatched the messenger with tlianks and 
expressions of joy, but dissuaded her earnestly from procuring 
herself to miscarry, which would impair her health, if not en- 
danger her life; he himself, he said, would see to it, that the 
child, as soon as born, should be taken out of the way. By 
such artifices having drawn on the woman to the time of her 
lying-in, as soon as he heard that she was in labour, he sent 
persons to be by and observe all that passed, with orders tlmt 
if it were a girl they should deliver it to the women, but if a 
boy, should bring it to him wheresoever he were, and what- 
soever doing. It so fell out that when he was at supper with 
the principal magistrates the queen was brought to bed of a 
boy, who was soon after presented to him as he was at the 
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table; he, taking him into his arms, said to those about him, 
“ Men of Sparta, here is a king born unto us; ” this said, he laid 
him down in the king’s place, and named him Charilaus, tlmt 
is, the joy of the people; because that all were transported with 
joy and with wonder at his noble and just spirit. His reign 
had lasted only eight months, but he was honoured on other 
accounts by the citizens, and there were more who obeyed him 
because of his eminent virtues, than because he was regent to 
the king and had the royal power in his hands. Some, how- 
ever, envied and sought to impede his growing influence while 
he was still young; chiefly the kindred and friends of the queen- 
mother, who pretended to have been dealt with injuriously. 
Her brother Leonidas, in a warm debate which fell out betwixt 
him and Lycurgus, went so far as to tell him to his face that 
he was well assured that ere long he should see him king ; sug- 
gesting suspicions and preparing the way for an accusation of 
him, as though he had made away with his nephew, if the child 
should chance to fail, though by a natural death. Words of the 
like import were designedly cast abroad by the queen-mother 
and her adherents. 

Troubled at this, and not knowing what it might come to, he 
thought it his wisest course to avoid their envy by a voluntary 
exile, and to travel from place to place until his nephew came 
to marriageable years, and, by having a son, had secured the 
succession; setting sail, therefore, with this resolution, he first 
arrived at Crete, where, having considered their several forms 
of government, and got an acquaintance with the principal men 
among them, some of their laws he very much approved of, and 
resolved to make use of them in his own country; a good part 
lie rejected as useless. Among the persons there the most re- 
nowned for their learning and their wisdom in state matters was 
one Thales, whom Lycurgus, by importunities and assurances 
of friendship, persuaded to go over to Ljicedsemon; where, 
though by his outward appearance and his own profession he 
seemed to be no other than a lyric poet, in reality he performed 
the part of one of the ablest lawgivers in the world. The very 
songs which he composed were exhortations to obedience and 
concord, and the very measure and cadence of the verse, con- 
veying impressions of order and tranquillity, had so great an 
influence on the minds of the listeners, that they were insensibly 
softened and civilised, insomuch that they renounced their 
private feuds and animosities, and were reunited in a common 
admiration of virtue. So that it may truly be said that 
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Thales prepared the way for the discipline introduced by 
Lycurgus. 

From Crete he sailed to Asia, with design, as is said, to 
examine the difference betwixt the manners and rules of life of 
the Cretans, which were very sober and temperate, and those 
of the lonians, a people of sumptuous and delicate habits, and 
50 to form a judgment; just as physicians do by comparing 
healthy and diseased bodies. Here he had the first sight ot 
Homer’s works, in the hands, we may suppose, of the posterity 
of Creophylus; and, having observ'ed that the few loose ex- 
pressions and actions of ill example which are to be found in his 
poems w'ere much outweighed by serious lessons of state and 
rules of morality, he set himself eagerly to transcribe and digest 
them into order, as thinking they would be of good use in his 
own country. They had, indeed, already obtained some slight 
repute among the Greeks, and scattered portions, as chance 
conveyed them, were in the hands of individuals; but Lycurgus 
first made them really known. 

The Egyptians say that he took a voyage into Egypt, and 
that, being much taken with their way of separating the soldiery 
from the rest of the nation, he transferred it from them to 
Sparta, a removal from contact with those employed in low and 
mechanical occupations giving high refinement and beauty to 
the state. Some Greek writers also record this. But as for hL 
voyages into Spain, Africa and the Indies, and his conferences 
there with the Gymnosophists, the whole relation, as far as I 
can find, rests on the single credit of the S[)artan Aristocrates, 
the son of Hipparchus. 

Lycurgus was much missed at Sparta, and often sent for, 
“ for kings indeed we have,” they said, “ who wear the marks 
and assume the titles of royalty, but as for the qualities of their 
minds, they have nothing by which they are to be distinguished 
from their subjects;” adding, that in him alone was the true 
foundation of sovereignty to be seen, a nature made to rule, 
and a genius to gain obedience. Nor were the kings themselves 
averse to see him back, for they looked upon his presence as a 
bulwark against the insolence of the people. 

Things being in this posture at his return, he applied himself, 
without loss of time, to a thorough reformation, and resolved 
to change the whole kce of the commonwealth; for what could 
a few particular laws and a partial alteration avail? He must 
act as wise physicians do, in the case of one who labours under 
a complication of diseases, by force of medicines reduce and 
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exhaust him, change his whole temperament, and then set him 
upon a totally new regimen of diet. Having thus projected 
things, away he goes to Delphi to consult Apollo there; which 
having done, and offered his sacrifice, he returned with that 
renowned oracle, m which he is called beloved of God, and rather 
God than man; that his prayers were heard, that his laws 
should be the best, and the commonwealth which observed 
them the most famous in the world. Encouraged by these 
things he set himself to bring over to his side the leading men 
of Sparta, exhorting them to give him a helping hand in his 
great undertaking; he broke it first to his particular friends, 
and then by degrees gained others, and animated them all to 
put his design in execution. When things were ripe for action, 
he gave orders to thirty of the principal men of Sparta to be 
ready armed at the market-place by break of day, to the end 
that he might strike a terror into the opposite party. Her- 
mippus hath set down the names of twenty of the most eminent 
of them; but the name of him whom Lycurgus most confided 
in, and who was of most use to him, both in making his laws 
and putting them in execution was Arthmiadas. Things grow- 
ing to a tumult. King Charilaus, apprehending that it was a 
conspiracy against his person, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Minerva of the Brazen House; but, being soon after undeceived, 
and having taken an oath of them that they had no designs 
against him, he quitted his refuge, and himself also entered into 
the confederacy with them; of so gentle and flexible a disposi- 
tion he was, to which Archelaus, his brother-king, alluded, when, 
hearing him extolled for his goodness, he said, “ Who can say 
he is anything but good? he is so even to the bad.” 

Amongst the many changes and alterations which Lycurgus 
made, the first and of greatest importance was the establish- 
ment of the senate, which having a power equal to the king’s in 
matters of great consequence, and, as Plato expresses it, allay- 
ing and qualifying the fiery genius of the royal office, gave 
steadiness and safety to the commonwealth. For the state, 
which before had no firm basis to stand upon, but leaned one 
while towards an absolute monarchy, when the kings had the 
upper hand, and another while towards a pure democracy, 
when the people had the better, found in this establishment of 
the senate a central weight, like ballast in a ship, which always 
kept things in a just equilibrium; the twenty-eight always 
adhering to the kings so far as to resist democracy, and on the 
other hand, supporting the people against the establishment of 
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absolute monarchy. As for the determinate number of twenty- 
eight, Aristotle states, that it so fell out because two of the 
original associates, for want of courage, fell off from the enter- 
prise; but Sphserus assures us that there were but twent}'- 
eight of the confederates at first; perhaps there is some mystery 
in the number, which consists of seven multiplied by four, and 
is the first of perfect numbers after six, being, as that is, equal 
to all its parts. For my part, I believe Lycurgus fixed upon the 
number of twenty-eight, that, the two kings being reckoned 
amongst them, they might be thirty in all. So eagerly set was 
he upon this establisliment, that he took the trouble to obtain 
an oracle about it from Delphi, the Rhctra, which runs thus: 
“ After that you have built a temple to Jupiter Helianius, and 
to Minerva Hellania, and after that you have phyle'd the people 
into phyles, and obe'd them into ohes^ you shall establish a 
council of thirty elders, the leaders included, and shall, from 
time to time, apellazein the people betwixt Babyca and Cnacion, 
there propound and put to the vote. The commons have the 
final voice and decision." By phyles and ohes are meant the 
divisions of the people; by the leaders, the two kings; apellazein, 
referring to the Pythian Apollo, signifies to assemble; Babyca 
and Cnacion they now call Oh^niis; Aristotle says Cnacion is a 
river, and Babyca a bridge. Betwixt this Babyca and Cnacion, 
their assemblies were held, for they had no council-house or 
building to meet in. Lycurgus was of opinion that ornaments 
were so far from advantaging them in their counsels, that they 
were rather an hindrance, by diverting their attention from 
the business before them to statues and pictures, and roofs 
curiously fretted, the usual embellishments of such places 
amongst the other Greeks. The people then being thus as- 
sembled in the open air, it was not allowed to any one of their 
order to give his advice, but only cither to ratify or reject what 
should be propounded to them by the king or senate. But 
because it fell out afterwards that the people, by adding or 
omitting words, distorted and perverted the sense of proposi- 
tions, Kings Polydorus and Theopompus inserted into the 
Rhetra, or grand covenant, the following clause: “ That if the 
people decide crookedly it should be lawful for the elders and 
leaders to dissolve; " that is to say, refuse ratification, and 
dismiss the people as depravers and perverters of their counsel. 
It passed among the people, by their management, as being 
equally authentic with the rest of the Rhetra, as appears by 
these verses of Tyrtaeus,— 
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** Tbe«?c oracles they from Apollo heard, 

And brouj^'ht from Pytho home the perfect word: 

The heaven-appointed kings, who love the land. 

Shall foremost in the nation’s council stand; 

The elders next to them; the commons last; 

Let a straight Rhdra among all be passed.” 

Although Lycurgus had, in this manner, used all the quali- 
fications possible in the constitution of his commonwealth, yet 
those who succeeded him found the oligarchical element still too 
strong and dominant, and to check its high temper and its 
violence, put, as Plato says, a bit in its mouth, which was the 
power of the ephori, established an hundred and thirty years 
after the death of Lycurgus. Elatus and his colleagues were 
the first who had this dignity conferred upon them in the reign 
of King Theopompus, who, when his queen upbraided him one 
day that he would leave the regal power to his children less 
than he had received it from his ancestors, said in answer, “ No, 
greater; for it will last longer.” For, indeed, their prerogative 
being thus reduced within reasonable bounds, the Spartan 
kings were at once freed from all further jealousies and conse- 
quent danger, and never experienced the calamities of their 
neighbours at Messene and Argos, who, by maintaining their 
prerogative too strictly, for want of yielding a little to the 
populace, lost it all. 

Indeed, whosoever shall look at the sedition and misgovern- 
ment which befell these bordering nations to whom they were 
as near related in blood as situation, will find in them the best 
reason to admire the wisdom and foresight of Lycurgus. For 
these three states, in their first rise, were equal, or, if there were 
any odds, they lay on the side of the Messenians and Argives, 
who, in the first allotment, were thought to have been luckier 
tlian the Spartans; yet was their happiness of but small con- 
tinuance, partly the tyrannical temper of their kings and partly 
the ungovemableness of the people quickly bringing upon them 
such disorders, and so complete an overthrow of all existing 
institutions, as clearly to show how truly divine a blessing the 
Spartans had had in that wise lawgiver who gave their govern- 
ment its happy balance and temper. But of this I skill say 
more in its due place. 

After the creation of the thirty senators, his next task, and, 
indeed, the most hazardous he ever undertook, was the making 
a new division of their lands. For there was an extreme in- 
equality amongst them, and their state was overloaded with a 
multitude of indigent and necessitous persons, while its whole 
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wealth had centred upon a very few. To the end, therefore, 
that he might expel from the state arrogance and envy, luxury 
and crime, and those yet more inveterate diseases of want and 
superfluity, he obtained of them to renounce their properties, 
and to consent to a new division of the land, and that tliey 
should live all together on an equal footing; merit to be their 
only road to eminence, and the disgrace of evil, and credit of 
worthy acts, their one measure of difference between man and 
man. 

Upon their consent to these proposals, proceeding at once to 
put them into execution, he divided the country of Laconia in 
general into thirty thousand equal shares, and the p:irt attached 
to the city of Sparta into nine thousand; these he distributed 
among the Spartans, as he did the others to the country 
citizens. Some authors say that he made but six tliousand lots 
for the citizens of Sparta, and that King Polydorus added three 
thousand more. Others say that Polydorus doubled the 
number Lycurgus had made, which, according to them, was 
but four thousand five hundred. A lot was so much as to yield, 
one year with another, about seventy bushels of grain for the 
master of the family, and twelve for his wife, with a suitable 
proportion of oil and wine. And this he thought sufficient to 
keep their bodies in good health and strength; superfluities 
they were better without. It is reported, that, as he returned 
from a journey shortly after the division of the lands, in harvest 
time, the ground being newly reaped, seeing the stacks all 
standing equal and alike, he smiled, and said to those about 
him, “ Methinks all Laconia looks like one family estate just 
divided among a number of brothers.’^ 

Not contented with this, he resolved to make a division of 
their movables too, that tlicre might be no odious distinction or 
inequality left amongst them; but finding that it would be 
very dangerous to go about it openly, he took another course, 
and defeated their avarice by the following stratagem: he 
commanded that all gold and silver coin should be called in, 
and that only a sort of money made of iron should be current, a 
great weight and quantity of which was very little worth; so 
that to lay up twenty or thirty pounds there was required a 
pretty large closet, and, to remove it, nothing less than a yoke 
of oxen. With the diffusion of this money, at once a number 
of vices were banished from I^ccdaemon; for who would rob 
anothei of such a coin? Who would unjustly detain or take 
by force, or accept as a bribe, a thing which it was not easy to 
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hide, nor a credit to have, nor indeed of any use to cut in pieces? 
For when it was just red hot, they quenched it in vinegar, and 
by that means spoilt it, and made it almost incapable of being 
worked. 

In the next place, he declared an outlawry of all needless and 
superfluous arts; but here he might almost have spared his 
proclamation; for they of themselves would have gone after 
the gold and silver, the money which remained being not so 
proper payment for curious work; for, being of iron, it was 
scarcely portable, neither, if they should take the means to 
export it, would it pass amongst the other Greeks, who 
ridiculed it. So there was now no more means of purchasing 
foreign goods and small wares; merchants sent no shiploads into 
Laconian ports; no rhetoric-master, no itinerant fortune-teller, 
no harlot-monger, or gold or silversmith, engraver, or jeweller, 
set foot in a country which had no money; so that luxury, 
deprived little by little of that wliich fed and fomented it, wasted 
to nothing and died away of itself. For the rich had no advan- 
tage here over the poor, as their wealth and abundance had no 
road to come abroad by but were shut up at home doing nothing. 
And in this way they became excellent artists in common, 
necessary things; bedsteads, chairs, and tables, and such like 
staple utensils in a family, were admirably well made there; 
their cup, particularly, was very much in fashion, and eagerly 
bought up by soldiers, as Critias reports; for its colour was 
such as to prevent water, drunk upon necessity and disagreeable 
to look at, from being noticed; and the shape of it was such 
that the mud stuck to the sides, so that only the purer part 
came to the drinker’s mouth. For this, also, they had to 
thank their lawgiver, who, by relieving the artisans of the 
trouble of making useless things, set them to show their skdl in 
giving beauty to those of daily and indispensable use. 

The third and most masterly stroke of this great lawgiver, 
by which he struck a yet more effectual blow against luxury 
and the desire of riches, was the ordinance he made, that they 
should all eat in common, of the same bread and same meat, 
and of kinds that were specified, and should not spend their 
lives at home, laid on costly couches at splendid tables, deliver- 
ing themselves up into the hands of their tradesmen and cooks, 
to fatten them in corners, like greedy brutes, and to ruin not their 
minds only but their very bodies which, enfeebled by indulgence 
and excess, would stand in need of long sleep, warm bathing, 
freedom from work, and, in a word, of as much care and 
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attendance as if they were continually sick. It was certainly 
an extraordinary thing to have brought about such a result as 
this, but a greater yet to have taken away from wealth, as 
Theophrastus observes, not merely the property of being coveted, 
but its very nature of being wealth. For the rich, being pbligeci 
to go to the same table with the poor, could not make use of or 
enjoy their abundance, nor so much as please their vanity by 
looking at or displaying it. So that the common proverb, that 
Plutus, the god of riches, is blind, was nowhere in all the world 
literally verified but in Sparta. There, indeed, he was not only 
blind, but like a picture, without either life or motion. Nor 
were they allowed to take food at home first, and then attend 
the public tables, for every one had an eye upon those who did 
not eat and drink like the rest, and reproached them with being 
dainty and effeminate. 

This last ordinance in particular exasperated the wealthier 
men. They collected in a body against Lycurgus, and from ill 
words came to throwing stones, so that at length he was forced 
to run out of the market-place, and make to sanctuary to save 
his life; by good-hap he outran all, excepting one Alcander, a 
young man otherwise not ill accomplished, but hasty and 
violent, who came up so close to him, that when he turned to 
see who was so near him, he struck him upon the face with his 
stick, and put out one of his eyes. Lycurgus, so far fiom 1 icing 
daunted and discouraged by this accident, stopped short and 
showed his disfigured face and eye beat out to his countrymen; 
they, dismayed and ashamed at the sight, delivered Alcander 
into his hands to be punished, and escorted him home, with 
expressions of great concern for his ill-usage. Lycurgus, having 
thanked them for their care of his person, dismissed them all, 
excepting only Alcander; and, taking him with him into his 
house, neither did nor said anything severely to him, but, dis- 
missing those wLose place it was, bade Alcander to wait 
him at table. The young man, w ho was of an ingenuous temper, 
without murmuring did as he was commanded; and being thus 
admitted to live with Lycurgus, he had an opportunity to 
observe in him, besides his gentleness and calmness of temper, 
an extraordinary sobriety and an indefatigable industry, and so, 
from an enemy, became one of his most zealous admirers, and 
told his friends and relations that Lycurgus w’as not that morose 
and ill-natured man they had formerly taken him for, but the 
one mild and gentle character of the world. And thus did 
Lycurgus, for chastisement of his fault, make of a wild and 
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passionate young man one of the discreetest citizens of 
Sparta. 

In memory of this accident, Lycurgus built a temple to 
Minerva, surnamed Optiletis; optilus being the Doric of these 
parts for ophthalmuSj the eye. Some authors, however, of whom 
Dioscofides is one (who wrote a treatise on the commonwealth 
of Sparta), say that he was wounded, indeed, but did not lose 
his eye with the blow; and that he built the temple in gratitude 
for the cure. Be this as it will, certain it is. that, after this 
misadventure, the Lacedaemonians made it a rule never to carry 
so much as a staff into their public assemblies. 

But to return to their public repasts; — these had several 
names in Greek; the Cretans called them andria, because the 
men only came to them. The Lacedaemonians called them 
phiditiaj that is, by changing I into d, the same as philitiay love 
feasts, because that, by eating and drinking together, they had 
opportunity of making friends. Or perhaps from phidoy par- 
simony, because they were so many schools of sobriety; or 
perhaps the first letter is an addition, and the word at first was 
edilia, from edode, eating. They met by companies of fifteen, 
more or less, and each of them stood bound to bring in monthly 
a bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and some very small sum of money 
to buy flesh or fish with. Besides this, when any of them made 
sacrifice to the gods, they always sent a dole to the common 
hall; and, likewise, when any of them had been a hunting, he 
sent thither a part of the venison he had killed ; for these two 
occasions were the only excuses allowed for supping at home. 
The custom of eating together was observed strictly for a great 
while afterwards ; insomuch that King Agis himself, after having 
vanquished the Athenians, sending for his commons at his return 
home, because he desired to eat privately with his queen, was 
refused them by the polemarchs; which refusal when he re- 
sented so much as to omit next day the sacrifice due for a war 
happily ended, they made him pay a fine. 

They used to send their children to these tables as to schools 
of temperance; here they were instructed in state affairs by 
listening to experienced statesmen; here they learned to con- 
verse with pleasantry, to make jests without scurrility and take 
them without ill humour. In this point of good breeding, the 
Lacediemonians excelled particularly, but if any man were 
uneasy under it, upon the least hint given, there was no more 
to be said to him. It was customary also for the eldest man in 
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the company to say to each of them, as they came in, ** Through 
this ” (pointing to the door), “ no words go out/* When any- 
one had a desire to be admitted into any of these little societies, 
he was to go through the following probation: each man in the 
company took a little ball of soft bread, which they were to 
throw into a deep basin, which a waiter carried round upon his 
head; those that liked the person to be chosen dropped their 
ball into the basin without altering its figure, and those who 
disliked him pressed it betwixt their fingers, and made it flat; 
and this signified as much as a negative voice. And if tltere 
were but one of these flattened pieces in the basin, the suitor 
was rejected, so desirous were they that all the members of the 
company should be agreeable to each other. The basin was 
called caddichuSj and the rejected candidate had a name thence 
derived. Their most famous dish was the black broth, which 
was so much valued that the elderly men fed only upon that, 
leaving what flesh there was to the younger. 

They say that a certain king of Pontus, having heard much 
of this black broth of theirs, sent for a Lacedaemonian cook 
on purpose to make him some, but had no sooner tasted it than 
he found it extremely bad, which the cook observing, told him, 
“ Sir, to make this broth relish, you should have bathed yourself 
first in the river Eurotas,** 

After drinking moderately, every man went to his home with- 
out lights, for the use of them was, on all occasions, forbid, to 
the end that they might accustom themselves to march boldly 
in the dark. Such was the common fashion of their meals. 

Lycurgus would never reduce his laws into writing; nay there 
is a Rhetra expressly to forbid it. For he thought that the 
most material points, and such as most directly tended to the 
public welfare, being imprinted on the hearts of their youth by 
a good discipline, would be sure to remain, and would find a 
stronger security, than any compulsion would be, in the prin- 
ciples of action formed in them by their best lawgiver, educa- 
tion. And as for things of lesser importance, as pecuniary 
contracts, and such like, the forms of which have to be changed 
as occasion requires, he thought it the best way to prescril)e no 
positive rule or inviolable usage in such cases, willing that their 
manner and form should be altered according to the circum- 
stances of time, and determinations of men of sound judgment. 
Every end and object of law and enactment it was his design 
education should effect. 

One, then, of the Rhetras was, that their laws should not be 
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written; another is particularly levelled against luxury and 
expensiveness, for by it it was ordained that the ceilings of their 
houses should only be wrought by the axe, and their gates and 
doors smoothed only by the saw. Epaminondas^s famous 
dictum about his own table, that “ Treason and a dinner like 
this do not keep company together/’ may be said to have been 
anticipated by Lycurgus. Luxury and a house of this kind 
could not well be companions. For a man might have a less 
than ordinary share of sense that would furnish such plain and 
common rooms with silver-footed couches and purple coverlets 
and gold and silver plate. Doubtless he had good reason to 
think that they would proportion their beds to their houses, 
and their coverlets to their beds, and the rest of their goods and 
furniture to these. It is reported that king Leotychides, the 
first of that name, was so little used to the sight of any other 
Lind of work, that, being entertained at Corinth in a stately 
room, he was much surprised to see the timber and ceiling so 
finely carved and panelled, and asked his host whether the 
trees grew so in his country. 

A third ordinance or Rhetra was, that they should not make 
war often, or long, with the same enemy, lest that they should 
train and instruct them in war, by habituating them to defend 
themselves. And this is what Agesilaus was much blamed for, 
a long time after; it being thought, that, by his continual in- 
cursions into Boeotia, he made the Thebans a match for the 
Lacedaemonians; and therefore Antalcidas, seeing him wounded 
one day, said to him, that he was very well paid for taking 
such pains to make the Thebans good soldiers, whether they 
would or no. These laws were called the Rhetras, to intimate 
that they were divine sanctions and revelations. 

In order to the good education of their youth (which, as I 
Sciid before, he thought the most important and noblest work of 
a lawgiver), he went so far back as to take into consideration 
tiieir very conception and birth, by regulating their marriages. 
I'br Aristotle is wrong in saying, that, after he had tried all 
ways to reduce the women to more modesty and sobriety, he 
wMs at last forced to leave them as they were, because that in 
the absence of their husbands, who spent the best part of their 
Ii\’es in the wars, their wives, whom they w'ere obliged to leave 
absolute mistresses at home, took great liberties and assumed 
the superiority; and were treated with overmuch respect and 
called by the title of lady or queen. The truth is, he took in 
their case, also, all the care that was possible; he ordered the 
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maidens to exercise themselves with wrestling, nmning, throw- 
ing the quoit, and casting the dart, to the end tliat the fruit 
they conceived might, in strong and healthy bodies, take firmer 
root and find better growth, and withal that they, with this 
greater vigour, might be the more able to undergo the pains of 
cliild-bearing. And to the end he might take awav their over- 
great tenderness and fear of exposure to the air, and all ae(]uired 
womanishness, he ordered that the young women should go 
naked in the processions, as well as the young men, and dance, 
too, in that condition, at certain solemn feasts, singing certain 
songs, whilst the young men stood around, seeing and luMring 
them. On these occasions they now and then made, bv jests, 
a bditling reflection upon those who liad misi)ehaved them- 
selves in the wars; and again sang encomiums upon those who 
had done any gallant action, and by these means insi)iretl the 
younger sort with an emulation of their glory. Those that wore 
thus commended went away proud, elatcal, and gratified with 
their honour among the maidens; and those who w^ere rallied 
were as sensibly touched with it as if they had been formally 
reprimanded; and so much the more, because the kings and the 
elders, as well as the rest of the city, saw and hearjl all that 
passed. Nor was there anytliing shameful in tins nakedness of 
the young w^omen; modesty attended them, and all wantonness 
wsis excluded. It taught them simplicity and a care for good 
health, and gave them some taste of higher feelings, admitted 
as they thus were to the field of noble action and glory. Hence 
it was natural for them to think and speak as Gorgo, for example, 
the wife of Leonidas, is said to have done, when some foreign 
lady, as it w'ould seem, told her that the women of L;\ccd3cmon 
w'ere the only women in the world who could rule men; “ With 
good reason,” she said, “ for w^e are the only women who bring 
forth men.” 

These public processions of the maidens, and their appearing 
naked in their exercises and dancings, were incitements to 
marriage, operating upon the young with the rigour and cer- 
tainty, as Plato says, of love, if not of mathematics. But 
besides all this, to promote it yet more cflectnally, those wlio 
continued bachelors w^ere in a degree disfranchised by law^; for 
they were excluded from the sight of those public proces‘ions 
in which the young men and maidens danced naked, and, in 
winter-time, the olhcers compelled them to march naked them- 
selves round the market-place, singing as they went a certain 
song to their own disgrace, that they justly suffered this punish- 
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meat for disobeying the laws. Moreover, they were denied that 
respect and observance which the younger men paid their 
elders; and no man, for example, found fault with what was 
said to Dercyllidas, though so eminent a commander; upon 
whose approach one day, a young man, instead of rising, retained 
his seat, remarking, “ No child of yours will make room for me.” 

In their marriages, the husband carried off his bride by a sort 
of force ; nor were their brides ever small and of tender years, 
but in their full bloom and ripeness. After this, she who super- 
intended the wedding comes and clips the hair of the bride close 
round her head, dresses her up in man’s clothes, and leaves her 
upon a mattress in the dark ; afterwards comes the bridegroom, 
in his everyday clothes, sober and composed, as having supped 
at the common table, and, entering privately into the room 
where the bride lies, unties her virgin zone, and takes her to 
himself; and, after staying some time together, he returns com- 
posedly to his own apartment, to sleep as usual with the other 
young men. And so he continues to do, spending his days, 
and, indeed, his nights, with them, visiting his bride in fear and 
shame, and with circumspection, when he thought he should 
not be observed; she, also, on her part, using her wit to help 
and find favourable opportunities for their meeting, when com- 
pany was out of the way. In this manner they lived a long 
time, insomuch that they sometimes had children by their wives 
before ever they saw their faces by daylight. Their interviews, 
being thus difficult and rare, served not only for continual 
exercise of their self-control, but brought them together with 
their bodies healthy and vigorous, and their affections fresh and 
lively, unsated and undulled by easy access and long continu- 
ance with each other; while their partings were always early 
enough to leave behind unextinguished in each of them some 
remaining fire of longing and mutual delight. After guarding 
marriage with this modesty and reserve, he was equally careful 
to banish empty and womanish jealousy. For this object, 
excluding all licentious disorders, he made it, nevertheless, 
honourable for men to give the use of their wives to those 
whom they should think fit, that so they might have children 
by them ; ridiculing those in whose opinion such favours are so 
unfit for participation as to fight and shed blood and go to war 
about it. Lycurgus allowed a man who was advanced in years 
and had a young wife to recommend some virtuous and ap- 
proved young man, that she might have a child by him, who 
might inherit the good qualities of the father, and be a son to 
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himself. On the other side, an honest man who had love for a 
married woman upon account of her modesty and the well- 
favouredness of her children, might, without formality, beg her 
company of her husband, that he might raise, as it were, from 
this plot of good ground, worthy and well-allied children for 
himself. And indeed, Lycurgus was of a persuasion that 
children were not so much the property of their parents as of 
the whole commonwealth, and, therefore, would not have his 
citizens begot by the first-comers, but by the best men that 
could be found; the laws of other nations seemed to him very 
absurd and inconsistent, where people would be so solicitous 
for their dogs and horses as to exert interest and to pay money 
to procure fine breeding, and yet kept their wives shut up, to 
be made mothers only by themselves, who might be foolish, 
infirm, or diseased; as if it were not apparent that children of 
a bad breed would prove their bad qualities first upon those 
who kept and were rearing them, and well-born children, in like 
manner, their good qualities. These regulations, founded on 
natural and social grounds, were certainly so far from that 
scandalous liberty which was afterwards charged upon their 
women, that they knew not what adultery meant. It is told, 
for instance, of Geradas, a very ancient Spartan, that, being 
asked by a stranger what punishment their law had appointed 
for adulterers, he answered, ** There are no adulterers in our 
country.’’ “ But,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ suppose there were? ” 
“ Then,” answered he, “ the offender would have to give the 
plaintiff a bull with a neck so long as that he might drink from 
the top of Taygetus of the Eurotas river below it.” The man, 
surprised at this, said, “ Why, ’tis impossible to find such a 
bull.” Geradas smilingly replied, “ ’Tis as possible as to find an 
adulterer in Sparta.” So much I had to say of their marriages. 

Nor was it in the power of the father to dispose of the child 
as he thought fit; he was obliged to carry it before certain 
triers at a place called Lesche; these were some of the ciders 
of the tribe to which the child belonged ; their business it was 
carefully to view the infant, and, if they found it stout and well 
made, they gave order for its rearing, and allotted to it one of 
the nine thousand shares of land above mentioned for its main- 
tenance, but, if they found it puny and ill-shaped, ordered it to 
be taken to what was called the Apothetae, a sort of chasm 
under Taygetus ; as thinking it neither for the good of the child 
itself, nor for the pubUc interest, that it should be brought up, 
if it did not, from the very outset, appear made to be healthy 
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and vigorous. Upon the same account, the women did not 
bathe the new-born children with water, as is the custom in ali 
other countries, but with wine, to prove the temper and com- 
plexion of their bodies; from a notion they had that epileptic 
and weakly children faint and waste away upon their being thus 
bathed, while, on the contrary, those of a strong and vigorous 
habit acquire firmness and get a temper by it, like steel. There 
was much care and art, too, used by the nurses; they had no 
swaddling bands; the children grew up free and unconstrained 
in limb and form, and not dainty and fanciful about their food; 
not afraid in the dark, or of being left alone; and without 
peevishness, or ill-humour, or crying. Upon this account, 
Spartan nurses were often bought up, or hired by people of 
other countries; and it is recorded that she who suckled Alci- 
biades was a Spartan; who, however, if fortunate in his nurse, 
was not so in his preceptor; his guardian, Pericles, as Plato 
tells us, chose a servant for that office called Zopyrus, no better 
than any common slave. 

Lycurgus was of another mind; he would not have masters 
bought out of the market for his young Spartans, nor such as 
should sell their pains; nor was it lawful, indeed, for the father 
himself to breed up the children after his own fancy; but as 
soon as they were seven years old they were to be enrolled in 
certain companies and classes, where they all lived under the 
same order and discipline, doing their exercises and taking their 
play together. Of these, he who showed the most conduct and 
courage was made captain; they had their eyes always upon 
him, obeyed his orders, and undenvent patiently whatsoever 
punishment he inflicted; so that the whole course of their 
education was one continued exercise of a ready and perfect 
obedience. The old men, too, were spectators of their per- 
formances, and often raised quarrels and disputes among them, 
to have a good opportunity of finding out their different char- 
acters, and of seeing which would be valiant, which a coward, 
when they should come to more dangerous encounters. Reading 
and writing they gave them, just enough to serve their turn; 
their chief care was to make them good subjects, and to teach 
them to endure pain and conquer in battle. To this end, as 
they grew in years, their discipline was proportionately in- 
creased; their heads were close-clipped, they were accustomed 
to go barefoot, and for the most part to play naked. 

After they were twelve years old, they were no longer allowed 
to wear any undergarment, they had one coat to serve them a 
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^^'car; their bodies were liard and dr)% with but little acquaint- 
ance of baths and unguents; these human indulgences they 
were allowed only on some few particular days in the year. 
They lodged together in little bands upon beds made of the 
nishes which grew by the banks of the river Eurotas, which 
they were to break off with their hands without a knife; if it 
were winter, they mingled some thistle-down with their nishes, 
which it was thought had the property of giving warmth. By 
the time they were come to this age there was not any of the 
more hopeful boys who had not a lover to bear him company. 
The old men, too, had an eye upon them, coming often to the 
grounds to hear and see them contend either in wit or strength 
with one another, and this as seriously and with as much con- 
cern as if they were their fathers, their tutors, or their magis- 
trates; so that there scarcely was any time or place without 
some one present to put them in mind of their duty, and punish 
them if they had neglected it. 

Besides all this, there was always one of the best and honestest 
men in the city appointed to undertake the charge and govern- 
ance of them; he again arranged them into their several bands, 
and set over each of them for their captain the most temperate 
and boldest of those they called Irens, who were usually 
twenty years old, two years out of the boys; and the oldest 
of the boys, again, were Mell-Irens, as much as to say, who 
would shortly be men. This young man, therefore, was their 
captain when they fought and their master at home, using them 
for the offices of his house ; sending the eldest of them to fetch 
wood, and the weaker and less able to gather salads and herbs, 
and these they must either go without or steal; which they did 
by creeping into the gardens, or conveying themselves cun- 
ningly and closely into the eating-houses; if they were taken in 
the fact, they were whipped without mercy, for thieving so ill 
and awkwardly. They stole, too, all other meat they could lay 
their hands on, looking out and watching all opportunities, when 
people were asleep or more careless than usual. If they were 
caught, they were not only punished with whipping, but hunger, 
too, being reduced to their ordinary allowance, which was but 
very slender, and so contrived on purpose, that they might set 
about to help themselves, and be forced to exercise their 
energy and address. This was the principal design of their liard 
fare; there was another not inconsiderable, that they might 
grow taller; for the vital spirits, not being overburdened and 
oppressed by too great a quantity of nourishment, which 
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necessarily discharges itself into thickness and breadth, do, by 
their natural lightness, rise; and the body, giving and yielding 
because it is pliant, grows in height. The same thing seems, 
also, to conduce to beauty of shape; a dry and lean habit is a 
better subject for nature’s configuration, which the gross and 
over-fed are too heavy to submit to properly. Just as we find 
that women who take physic whilst they are with child, bear 
leaner and smaller but better-shaped and prettier children ; the 
material they come of having been more pliable and easily 
moulded. The reason, however, I leave others to determine. 

To return from whence we have digressed. So seriously did 
the Lacediemonian children go about their stealing, that a 
youth, having stolen a young fox and hid it under his coat, 
suffered it to tear out his very bowels with its teeth and claws 
and died upon the place, rather than let it be seen. What is 
practised to this very day in Lacedaemon is enough to gain 
credit to this story, for I myself have seen several of the youths 
endure whipping to death at the foot of the altar of Diana 
sumamed Orthia. 

The Iren, or under-master, used to stay a little with them 
after supper, and one of them he bade to sing a song, to another 
he put a question which required an advised and deliberate 
answer; for example. Who was the best man in the city? 
What he thought of such an action of such a man? They used 
them thus early to pass a right judgment upon persons and 
things, and to inform themselves of the abilities or defects of 
their countrymen. If they liad not an answer ready to the 
question. Who was a good or who an ill-reputed citizen, they 
were looked upon as of a dull and careless disposition, and to 
have little or no sense of virtue and honour; besides this, they 
were to give a good reason for what they said, and in as few 
words and as comprehensive as might be ; he that failed of this, 
or answered not to the purpose, had his thumb bit by the 
master. Sometimes the Iren did this in the presence of the old 
men and magistrates, that they might see whether he punished 
them justly and in due measure or not, and when he did amiss, 
they would not reprove him before the boys, but, when they 
were gone, he was called to an account and underwent correc- 
tion, if he had run far into either of the extremes of indulgence 
or severity. 

Their lovers and favourers, too, had a share in the young 
boy’s honour or disgrace; and these goes a story that one of 
them was fined by the magistrate, because the lad whom he 
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loved cried out effeminately as he was fighting. And though 
this sort of love was so approved among them, that the most 
virtuous matrons would make professions of it to young girls, 
yet rivalry did not exist, and if several men’s fancies met in 
one person, it was rather the beginning of an intimate friendship, 
whilst they all jointly conspired to render the object of their 
affection as accomplished as possible. 

They taught them, also, to speak with a natural and graceful 
raillery, and to comprehend much matter of thought in few 
words. For Lycurgus, who ordered, as we saw, that a great 
piece of money should be but of an inconsiderable value, on the 
contrary would allow no discourse to be current which did not 
contain in few words a great deal of useful and curious sense ; 
children in Sparta, by a habit of long silence, came to give just 
and sententious answers; for, indeed, as loose and incontinent 
livers are seldom fathers of many children, so loose and incon- 
tinent talkers seldom originate many sensible words. King 
Agis, when some Athenian laughed at tlreir short swords, and 
said that the jugglers on the stage swallowed them with ease, 
answered him, “ We find them long enough to reach our 
enemies with; ” and as their swords were short and sharp, so, 
it seems to me, were their sayings. They reach the point and 
arrest the attention of the hearers better tlian any. Lycurgus 
himself seems to have been short and sententious, if we may 
trust the anecdotes of him; as appears by his answer to one 
who by all means would set up a democracy in Lacedaemon. 
“ Begin, friend,” said he, “ and set it up in your family.” 
Another asked him why he allowed of such mean and trivial 
sacrifices to the gods. He replied, “ That we may always have 
something to offer to them.” Being asked what sort of martial 
exercises or combats he approved of, he answered, “ All sorts, 
except that in which you stretch out your hands.” Similar 
answers, addressed to his countrymen by letter, are ascribed to 
him; as, being consulted how they might best oppose an in- 
vasion of their enemies, he returned this answer, “ By continuing 
poor, and not coveting each man to be greater than his fellow.” 
Being consulted again whether it were requisite to enclose the 
city with a wall, he sent them word, ‘‘ The city is well fortified 
which hath a wall of men instead of brick.” But whether these 
letters are counterfeit or not is not easy to determine. 

Of their dislike to talkativeness, the following apophthegms 
are evidence. King Leonidas said to one who held him in dis- 
course upon some useful matter, but not in due time and place. 
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‘‘ Much to the purpose. Sir, elsewhere.” King Charilaiis, the 
nephew of Lycurgus, being asked why his uncle had made so 
few laws, answered, “ Men of few words require but few laws.'’ 
When one, named Hecataeus the sophist, because that, beinj: 
invited to the public table, he had not spoken one word ail 
supper-time, Archidamidas answered in his vindication, “ lie 
who knows how to speak, knows also when.” 

The sharp and yet not ungraceful retorts which I mentioned 
may be instanced as follows. Demaratiis, being asked in a 
troublesome manner by an importunate fellow, Who was the 
best man in I^acedienion ? answered at last, ** He, Sir, that is 
the least like you.” Some, in company where Agis was, much 
extolled the Eleans for their just and honourable management 
of the Olympic games; “ Indeed,” said Agis, “ they are highly 
to be commended if they can do justice one day in five years.” 
Theopompus answered a stranger who talked much of his affec- 
tion to the Lacedaemonians, and said that his countrymen called 
him Philolacon (a lover of the Lacedremonians), that it had been 
more for his honour if they had called him Philopolites (a lover 
of his own countrymen). And Plistoanax, the son of Pausanias, 
when an orator of Athens said the Lacedaemonians had no 
learning, told him, “ You say true, Sir; we alone of all the 
Greeks have learned none of your bad qualities.” One asked 
Archidamukis what number there might be of the Spartans, he 
answered: “ Enough, Sir, to keep out wicked men.” 

We may see their character, too, in their very jests. For they 
did not throw them out at random, but the very wit of them 
was grounded upon something or other worth thinking about. 
For instance, one, being asked to go hear a man who exactly 
counterfeited the voice of a nightingale, answered, “ Sir, I have 
heard the nightingale itself.” Another, having read the follow- 
ing inscription upon a tomb — 

“ Seeking to quench a cruel tyranny, 

They, at Soliniis, did m battle die,” 

said, it served them right; for instead of trying to quench the 
tyranny, they should have let it burn out. A lad, being offered 
some game-cocks that would die upon the spot, said that he 
cared not for cocks that would die, but for such that would live 
and kill others. Another, seeing people easing themselves on 
seats, said, “ God forbid I should sit where I could not get up to 
salute my elders.” In short, their answers were so sententious 
and pertinent, that one said well that intellectual much more 
truly than athletic exercise was tlic Spartan cliaractcristic. 
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Kor was their instruction in music and verse less carefully 
attended to than their habits of p;race and good-breeding in 
conversation. And their very songs had a life and spirit in 
them that inflamed and possessed men’s minds with an enthu- 
siasm and ardour for action ; the style of them was plain and 
without affectation; the subject alwa\'s serious and moral: 
most usually, it was in praise of such men as had died in 
defence of their country, or in derision of those that had been 
cowards; the former they declared happy and glorified; the 
life of the latter they described as most miserable and abject. 
There were also vaunts of what they would do, and boasts of 
what they had done, varying with the various ages, as, for 
example, they had three choirs in their solemn festivals, the 
first of the old men, the second of the young men, and the last 
of the children; the old men began thus: — 

“ We once were young', and brave, and ” 

Ihe young men answered them, singing: — 

“ And we’re so now, come on and try, ” 
the children came last and said : — 

“ But we’ll be strongest by and by.” 

Indeed, if we will take the pains to consider their composi- 
tions, some of which were still extant in our days, and the airs 
on the flute to which they mari hod when going to battle, we 
shall find that Terpander and Pindar had rca.son to say that 
nuadng and valour were allied. The first says of Lacc(Lcinun — 

” The spear and song m her do rne(‘t, 

And Justice walks al)out her slr(‘el; ” 

And Pindar — 

** Councils of wise ciders licre, 

And the young men’s con<]u<*ring spear. 

And dance, and song, and joy appear, ” 

both describing the Spartans as no less musical than warlike; 
la the woids of one of tiup.r own poets — 

” W'ilh the iron stern and s!,arp, 

Comes the pla>ing on the h.ivp.’* 

For, indeed, before they engaged in battle, tlio king finst did 
sacrifice to the Muses, in all likelihood to j)ut them in minrl of 
the manner of their education, and of the judgment tlmt would 
he passed upon their actions, and thereby to animate them to 
the performance of exploits that should deserve a record. At 
such times, too, the Lacedaemonians abated a little the severity 
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of their manners in favour of their young men, suffering them 
to ciirl and adorn their hair, and to have costly arms and fine 
clothes; and were well pleased to see them, like proud horses, 
neighing and pressing to the course. And, therefore, as soon as 
they came to be well-grown, they took a great deal of care of 
their hair, to have it parted and trimmed, especially against a 
day of battle, pursuant to a saying recorded of their lawgiver, 
that a large head of hair added beauty to a good face, and 
terror to an ugly one. 

When they were in the field, their exercises were generally more 
moderate, their fare not so hard, nor so strict a hand held over 
them by their officers, so that they were the only people in the 
world to whom war gave repose. When their army was drawn 
up in battle array, and the enemy near, the king sacrificed a 
goat, commanded the soldiers to set their garlands upon their 
heads, and the pipers to play the tune of the hymn to Castor, 
and himself began the paean of advance. It was at once a 
magnificent and a terrible sight to see them march on to the 
tune of their flutes, without any disorder in their ranks, any 
discomposure in their minds, or change in their countenances, 
calmly and cheerfully moving with the music to the deadly 
fight. Men, in this temper, were not likely to he possessed with 
fear or any transport of fury, but with the deliberate valour of 
hope and assurance, as if some divinity were attending and 
conducting them. The king had always about his person some 
one who had been crowned in the Olympic games; and upon 
this account a Lacedaemonian is said to have refused a con- 
siderable present, which was offered to him upon condition that 
he would not come into the lists; and when he had with much 
to-do thrown his antagonist, some of the spectators saying to 
him, “ And now, Sir Lacedaemonian, what are you the better 
for your victory? ” he answered, smiling, “ I shall fight next the 
king.” After they liad routed an enemy, they pursued him till 
they were well assured of the victory, and then they sounded a 
retreat, thinking it base and unworthy of a Grecian people to 
cut men in pieces, who had given up and abandoned all resist- 
ance. This manner of dealing with their enemies did not only 
show magnanimity, but was politic too; for, knowing that they 
killed only those who made resistance, and gave quarter to the 
rest, men generally thought it their best way to consult their 
Siifety by flight. 

Hippius the sophist says that Lycurgus himself was a great 
soldier and an experienced commander. Philostephanus attri- 
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butes to him the first division of the cavalry into troops of 
fifties in a square body; but Demetrius the Phiilerian says quite 
the contrary, and tliat he made all his laws in a continued 
peace. And, indeed, the 01\ mpic holy truce, or cessation of 
arms, that was procured by his means and manairement, inclines 
me to think him a kind-natured man, and one that loved quiet- 
ness and peace. Notwithstanding all this Hermippus tells us 
that he had no hand in the ordinance, that Iphitus made it, 
and Lycurgus came only as a spectator, and that by mere acci- 
<icnt too. Being there, he heard as it were a man’s voice behind 
him, blaming and wondering at him that he did not encourage 
his countrymen to resort to the assembly, and, turning about 
ind seeing no man, concluded that it was a voice from heaven, 
and upon this immediately went to Iphitus and assisted Ixim in 
ordering the ceremonies of that feast, which, by his means, were 
hotter established, and with more repute than before. 

To return to the Lacedmmonians. Their discipline continued 
still after they were full-grown men. No one was allowed to 
live after his own fancy; but the city was a suit of camp, in 
which every man had his slrare of provisions and business set 
out, and looked upon himself not so much bom to serve his 
own ends as the interest of his country. Therefore if they were 
I'ommanded nothing else, they went to see the boys perform 
their excrcibcs, to teach them something useful or to learn it 
themselves of those who knew Ixitter. And indeed one of the 
greatest and highest blessings Lycurgus procured his people was 
the abundance of leisure which proceeded from his forbidding 
to them the exercise of any mean and mechanical trade. Of 
the money-making tliat depends on troul>lesome going about 
and seeing people and doing business, they Imd no need at all 
in a state where wealth obtained no honour or respicL. The 
Helots tilled their ground for them, and paid them yearly m 
kind the appointed quantity, without any trouble of theirs. To 
this purpose there goes a story of a Laccdajmonian who, ha[;pen- 
ing to be at Athens when the courts were sitting, was told of a 
citizen that liad been fined for livmg an idle life, and was being 
escorted home in much distress of mind by his condoling friends; 
the Lacedaemonian was much surprised at it and desired his 
friend to show him the man who was condemned for living like 
a freeman. So much beneath them did they esteem the frivolou.s 
devotion of time and attention to the mechanical arts and to 
money-making. 

It need not be said that upon the prohibition of gold and 
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silver, all lawsuits immediately ceased, for there was now neither 
avarice nor poverty amongst them, but equality, where every 
one’s wants were supplied, and independence, because those 
wants were so small. All their time, except when they were in 
the field, was taken up by the choral dances and the festivals, 
in hunting, and in attendance on the exercise-grounds and the 
places of public conversation. Those who were under thirty 
N’cars of age were not allowed to go into the market-place, but 
had the necessaries of their family supplied by the care of their 
relations and lovers; nor was it for the credit of elderly men to 
be seen too often in the market-place; it was esteemed more 
suitable for them to frequent the exercise-grounds and places of 
conversation, where they spent their leisure rationally in con- 
versation, not on money-making and market-prices, but for 
the most part in passing judgment on some action worth con- 
sidering; extolling the good, and censuring those who were 
otherwise, and that in a light and sportive manner, conveying, 
without too much gravity, lessons of advice and improvement. 
Nor was Lycurgus himself unduly austere; it was he who 
dedicated, says Sosibius, the little statue of I.aughter. Mirth, 
introduced seasonably at their suppers and places of common 
entertainment, was to serve as a sort of sweetmeat to accom- 
pany their strict and hard life. To conclude, he bred up his 
citizens in such a way that they neither would nor could live by 
themselves; they were to make themselves one witli the public 
good, and, clustering like bees around their commander, be by 
their zeal and public spirit carried all but out of themselves, and 
devoted wholly to their country. What their sentiments were 
will better appear by a few of their sayings. Peedaretus, not 
l-ieing admitted into the list of the three hundred, returned home 
with a joyful face, well pleased to find that there were in Sparta 
three hundred better men than himself. And Polycratidas, 
being sent with some others ambassador to the lieutenants of 
the king of Persia, being asked by them w'hether they came in 
a private or in a public character, answered, In a public, if 
we succeed; if not, in a private character.” Argileonis, asking 
some who came from Amphipolis if her son Brasidas died cour- 
ageously and as became a Spartan, on their beginning to praise 
him to a high degree, and saying there was not such another 
left in Sparta, answered, Do not say so ; Brasidas was a good 
and brave man, but there are in Sparta many better than he.” 

rhe senate, as I said before, consisted of those who were 
Lycurgus’s chief aiders and assistants in his plans. The 
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vacancies he ordered to be supplied out of the best and most 
deserving men past sixty years old, and we need not wonder if 
there was much striving for it; for what more glorious com- 
petition could there be amongst men, than one in which it was 
not contested who was swiftest among the swift or strongest of 
the strong, but who of many wise and good was wisest and 
best, and fittest to be intrusted for ever after, as the reward of 
his merits, with the supreme authority of the commonwealth, 
and with power over the lives, franchises, and hii^hcst interests 
of all his countrymen? The manner of their election was as 
follows: The people being called together, some selected persons 
were locked up in a room near the place of election, so contrived 
that they could neither see nor be seen, but could only hear 
the noise of the assembly without; for they decided this, as 
most other affairs of moment, by the shouts of the {)eoplc. 
This done, the competitors were not brought in and presented 
all together, but one after another by lot, and passed in order 
through the assembly without speaking a word. I’hosc who 
were locked up had writing-tables with them, in which they 
recorded and marked each shout by its loudness, without know- 
ing in favour of which candidate each of them was mackg but 
merely that they came first, second, tldrd, and so forth. lie 
who was found to have the most and loudest acclamations was 
declared senator duly elected. Upon this he liad a garland set 
upon his head, and went in proc(‘ssion to all the temples to give 
thanks to the gods; a great number of young men followed him 
with applauses, and women, also, singing verses in his honour, 
and extolling the virtue and happiness of his life. As he went 
round the city in this manner, each of his relations and fiiends 
set a table before him, saying, ** The city honours you with this 
banquet; ” but he, instead of accepting, passed round to the 
common table vNdiere he formerly used to eat, and was served as 
before, excepting that now he liad a second allowance, which he 
took and put by. By the time supper was ended, the women 
who were of kin to him had come about the door; and he, 
beckoning to her whom he most esteemed, presented to her the 
portion he had saved, saying, that it had been a mark of esteem 
to him, and was so now to her ; upon which she was triumphantly 
waited upon home by the women. 

Touching burials, Lycurgus made very wi.se regulations; for, 
first of all, to cut off all superstition, he allowed them to bury 
their dead within the city, and even round about their temples, 
to the end that their youth might be accustomed to such spec- 
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tacles, and not be afraid to see a dead body, or imagine that to 
touch a cor[>se or to tread upon a grave would defile a man. In 
the next place, he commanded them to put nothing into the 
ground with them, except, if they pleased, a few olive leaves, 
and the scarlet cloth that they were wrapped in. He would not 
suffer the names to be inscribed, except only of men who fell in 
the wars, or women who died in a sacred office. The time, too, 
appointed for mourning, was very short, eleven days; on the 
twelfth, they were to do sacrifice to Ceres, and leave it off; so 
tliat we may see, that as he cut off all superfluity, so in things 
necessary there was nothing so small and trivial which did not 
express some homage of virtue or scorn of vice. He filled 
I^cediemon all through with proofs and examples of good con- 
duct; with the consent sight of which from their youth up the 
people would hardly fail to be gradually formed and advanced 
in virtue. 

And this was the reason why he forbade them to travel 
abroad, and go about acquainting themsidves with foreign rules 
of morality, the habits of ill-educated people, and different 
views of government. Withal he banished from Lacedaemon 
all strangers who would not give a very good reason for their 
coming thither; not because he was afraid lest they should 
inform themselves of and imitate his manner of government (as 
'fhucydides says), or learn anything to their good; but rather 
lest they should introduce something contrary to good manners. 
With strange people, strange words must be admitted; these 
novelties produce novelties in thought; and on these follow 
views and feelings whose discordant character destroys the 
harmony of the state. He was as careful to save his city from 
tlie infection of foreign bad habits, as men usually are to 
prevent the introduction of a pestilence. 

Hitherto I, for my part, see no sign of injustice or want of 
equity in tiie laws of Lycurgus, though some who admit them 
to be well contrived to make good soldiers, pronounce them 
defective in point of justice. The Cryptia, perhaps (if it were 
one of Lycurgus’s ordinances, as Aristotle says it w^as), gave 
both him and Plato, too, this opinion alike of the lawgiver and 
his government. By this ordinance, the magistrates despatched 
privately some of the ablest of the young men into the country, 
from time to time, armed only with their daggers, and taking a 
little necessary provision wdth them; in the daytime, they hid 
themselves in out-of-the-way places, and there lay close, but in 
the night issued out into the highways, and killed all the Helots 
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they could light upon; sometimes they set upon them by day, 
as they were at work in the fields, and murdered them. As, 
also, Thucydides, in his history of the Peloponnesian war, tells 
us, that a good number of them, after being singled out for 
their braver)^ by the Spartans, garlanded, as enfranchised per- 
sons, and led about to all the temples in token of honours, 
shortly after disappeared all of a sudden, being about the 
number of two thousand; and no man either then or since 
could give an account how they came by their deaths. And 
Aristotle, in particular, adds, that the ephori, so soon as they 
were entered into their office, used to declare war against them, 
that they might be massacred without a breach of religion. It 
is confessed, on all hands, that the Spartans dealt with them 
very hardly; for it was a common thing to force them to drink 
to excess, and to lead them in that condition into their public 
halls, that the children might see what a sight a dninkcn man 
is; they made them to dance low dances, and sing ridiculous 
songs, forbidding them expressly to meddle with any of a better 
kind. And accordingly, when the Tliebans made their invasion 
into Laconia, and took a great number of the Helots, they could 
by no means persuade them to sing the verses of Terpandcr, 
Aleman, or Spendon, For,’* said tliey, “ the masters do not 
like it.” So that it was truly observed by one, that in Sparta 
he who was free was most so, and he that was a slave there, 
the greatest slave in the world. For my part, I arn of opinum 
that these outrages and cruelties began to be exercised in Sparta 
at a later time, especially after the great earth(juake, when the 
Helots made a general insurrection, and, joining with the Mes- 
senians, laid the country waste, and brought the greatest danger 
upon the city. For I cannot persuade myself to ascribe U) 
Lycurgus so wicked and barbarous a course, judging of him 
from the gentleness of his disposition and justice upon all other 
occasions; to which the oracle also testified. 

When he perceived that his more imjxirtant institutions had 
taken root in the minds of liis countrymen, that custom had 
rendered them familiar and easy, that his commonwealth was 
now grown up and able to go alone, then, as Plato somewhere 
tells us, the Maker of the world, when first he saw it existing 
and beginning its motion, felt joy, even so Lycurgus, viewing 
with joy and satisfaction the greatness and beauty of his political 
structure, now fairly at work and in motion, conceived the 
thought to make it immortal too, and, as far as human forecast 
could reach, to deliver it down unchangeable to posterity. He 
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called an extraordinary assembly of all the people, and told 
them that he now thought everything reasonably well estab- 
lished, both for the happiness and the virtue of the state; but 
that there was one thing still beliind, of the greatest importance, 
which he thought not fit to impart until he had consulted the 
oracle; in the meantime, his desire was that they would observe 
the laws without any the least alteration until his return, and 
then he would do as the god should direct him. They all con- 
sented readily, and bade him hasten his journey; but, before he 
departed, he administered an oath to the two kings, the senate, 
and the whole commons, to abide by and maintain the estab- 
lished form of polity until Lycurgus should be come back. This 
done, he set out for Delphi, and, having sacrificed to Apollo, 
iisked him whether the laws he had established were good, and 
sufficient for a people’s happiness and virtue. The oracle 
answered that the laws were excellent, and that the people, 
while it observed them, should live in the height of renown. 
Lycurgus took the oracle in writing, and sent it over to Sparta; 
and, having sacrificed the second time to Apollo, and taken 
leave of his friends and lus son, he resolved that the Spartans 
should not be released from the oath they had taken, and that 
he would, of his own act, close his life where he was. He was 
now about that age in which life was still tolerable, and yet 
might be quitted without regret. Everything, moreover, about 
him was in a sufficioiuly prosperous condition. He therefore 
made an end of himself by a total abstinence from food, think- 
ing it a statesman’s duty to make his very death, if possible, an 
act of service to the state, and even in the end of his life to give 
some example of virtue and effect some useful purpose, lie 
would, on the one hand, crown and consummate his own happi- 
ness by a death suitable to so honourable a life, and on the 
other hand, would secure to his countiymen the enjoyment of 
the advantages he had spent his life in obtaining for them, since 
they had sv lomnly sworn the maintenance of his institutions 
until his return. Nor was he deceived in his expectii lions, for 
the city of Laccd.Tmon continued the chief city of all Greece 
for the space of five hundred years, in strict observance of 
Lycurgus’s laws; in all which time there wiis no manner of 
alteration made, during the reign of fourteen kings down to the 
time of Agis, the son of Archidamus. For the new creation of 
the ephori, though thought to be in favour of the people, was 
so far from dimini siting, that it very much heightened, the 
aristocratical character of the government. 
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In the time of Agis, gold and silver first flowed into Sparta, 
.ind with them all those mischiefs wliich attend the immoderate 
desire of riches. Lysander promoted this disorder; for by 
bringing in rich spoils from the wars, although himself incorriij)t, 
he yet by this means filled his countr>’ with avarice and liixur>g 
and subverted the laws and ordinances of Lycurgus; so long as 
which were in force, the aspect presented by Sparta was rather 
that of a nde of life followed by one wise and temperate man, 
than of the political government of a nation. And as the poets 
feign of Hercules, tluit, with his lion’s skin and his club, he went 
over the world, punishing lawless and cruel tyrants, so may it 
be said of the Laccdicmonians, ti\at, with a common sUff and 
a coarse coat, they gained the willing jind joyful obedience of 
Greece, through whose whole extent tiny suppressed unjust 
usurpations and despotisms, arbiinited in war, and composed 
civil dissensions; and this often without so much as taking down 
one buckler, but barely by sending some one single deputy to 
whose direction all at once submitted, like bees swarming and 
taking their places around their prince. Such a fund of order 
tind equity, enough and to spare for others, existed in their 
-state. 

And therefore I cannot but wonder at those who say that the 
Spartans were good subjects, but bad governors, and for proof 
of it allege a saying of King Theopompus, who when one saitl 
that Sparta held up so long because their kings could command 
so well, replied, “ Nay, rather beauise the people know so wxll 
how to obey.” For people do not obey, unless rulers know how 
to command; obedience is a lesson taught by commanders. A 
true leader himself creates the obedience of his own followers; 
as it is the last attainment in the art of riding to make a horse 
gentle and tractable, so is it of the science of government, to 
inspire men with a willingness to obey. The Laccdx*monians 
inspired men not with a mere willingness, but with an absolute 
desire to be their subjects. For they did not send petitions to 
them for ships or money, or a supply of armed men, but only 
for a Spartan commander; and, having obtained one, used him 
with honour and reverence; so the Sicilians behaved to Gylippus, 
the Chalcidians to Erasidas, and all the Greeks in Asia to 
Lysander, Gillicratidas, and Agesilaus; they styled them the 
composers and chasteners of each people or prince they were 
sent to, and had their eyes always fixed upon the city of Sparta 
itself, as the perfect model of good manners and wise govern- 
ment. The rest seemed as scholars, they the masters of Greece; 
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and to this Stratonicus pleasantly alluded, when in jest he pre- 
tended to make a law that the Athenians should conduct reli- 
gious processions and the mysteries, the Eleans should preside 
at the Olympic games, and, if either did amiss, the Lacedae- 
monians be beaten. Antisthenes, too, one of the scholars of 
Socrates, said, in earnest, of the Thebans, when they were 
elated by their victory at Leuctra, that they looked like school- 
boys who had beaten their master. 

However, it was not the design of Lycurgus that his city 
should govern a great many others ; he thought rather that the 
happiness of a state, as a private man, consisted chiefly in the 
exercise of virtue, and in the concord of the inhabitants; his 
aim, therefore, in all his arrangements, was to make and keep 
them fr(‘e-minded, self-dependent, and temperate. And there- 
fore all those who have written well on politics, as Plato, 
Diogenes, and Zeno, have taken Lycurgus for their model, 
leaving beliind them, however, mere projects and words; 
whereas Lycurgus was the author, not in writing but in reality, 
of a government which none else could so much as copy ; and 
while men in general have treated the individual philosophic 
character as unattainable, he, by the example of a complete 
philosophic state, raised himself high above all other lawgivers 
of Greece. And so Aristotle says they did him less honour at 
Lacedaemon after his death than he deserved, although he has a 
temple there, and they offer sacrifices yearly to him as to a god. 

It is reported that when his bones were brought home to 
Sparta his tomb was struck with lightning, an accident which 
befell no eminent person but himself and Euripides, who was 
buried at Arethusa in Macedonia; and it may serve tliat poet’s 
admirers as a testimony in his favour, that he had in this the 
same fate with that holy man and favourite of the gods. Some 
say Lycurgus died in Cirrha; Apollothemis says, after he had 
come to Elis; Timaeus and Aristoxenus, that he ended his life 
in Crete; Aristoxenus adds that his tomb is shown by the 
Cretans in the district of Pergamus, near the strangers’ road. 
He left an only son, Antiorus, on whose death without issue his 
family became extinct. But his relations and friends kept up 
an annual commemoration of him down to a long time after; 
and the days of the meeting were called Lycurgides. Aristo- 
crates, the son of Hipparchus, says that he died in Crete, and 
that his Cretan friends, in accordance with his own request, 
when they had burned his body, scattered the ashes into the 
sea; for fear lest, if his relics should be transported to Lace- 
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daemon, the people might pretend to be released from their 
oaths, and make innovations in the government. Thus much 
may suffice for the life and actions of Lycurgus. 


NUMA POMPILIUS 

Though the pedigrees of noble families of Rome go back in 
exact form as far as Numa Pompilius, yet there is great diversity 
amongst historians concerning the time in which he reigned; a 
certain writer called Clodius, in a book of his entitled Strictures 
on Chronology, avers that the ancient registers of Rome were 
lost when the city was sacked by the Gauls, and that those 
which are now extant were counterfeited, to flatter and ser\a‘ 
the humour of some men who wished to have themselves derived 
from some ancient and noble line.age, though in reality with no 
claim to it. And though it be commonly reported that Numa 
was a scholar and a familiar acquaintance of Pythagoras, 
yet it is again contradicted by others, who affirm that he was 
acquainted with neither the Greek language nor learning, and 
that he was a person of that natural talent and ability as of 
himself to attain to virtue, or else that he found some barbarian 
instnictor superior to Pythagoras. Some affirm, also, that 
Pythagoras was not contemporary with Numa, but lived at 
least five generations after him; and tkit some other Pytha- 
goras, a native of SparUi, who, in the sixteenth Olympiad, in 
the third year of which Numa became king, won a prize at the 
Olvmpic race, might, in his travel through lUily, have gained 
acquaintance with Numa, and assisted him in the constitution 
of his kingdom ; whence it comes that many Laconian laws and 
customs appear amongst the Roman institutions. Yet, in any 
case, Numa was descended of the Sabines, who declare them- 
selves to be a colony of the I^ced.nemonians. And chronology, 
in general, is uncertain; especially when fixed by the lists of 
victors in the Olympic games, which were published at a late 
period by Hippias the Elean, and rest on no positive authority. 
Commencing, however, at a convenient point, we will proceed 
to give the most noticeable events that are recorded of the life 
of Numa. 

It was the thirty-seventh year, counted from the founda- 
tion of Rome, when Romulus, then reigning, did, on the fifth 
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day of the month of July, called the Caprotine Nones, offer a 
public sacrifice at the Goat’s Marsh, in presence of the senate 
and people of Rome. Suddenly the sky was darkened, a thick 
cloud of storm and rain settled on the earth; the common 
people fled in affright, and were dispersed; and in this whirlwind 
Romulus disappeared, his body being never found either living 
or dead. A foul suspicion presently attached to the patricians, 
and rumours were current among the people as if that they, 
weary of kingly government, and exasperated of late by the 
imperious deportment of Romulus towards them, had plotted 
against his life and made him away, that so they might assume 
the authority and government into their own hands. This sus- 
picion they sought to turn aside by decreeing divine honours to 
Romulus, as to one not dead but translated to a higher condi- 
tion. And Proculus, a man of note, took oath that he saw 
Romulus caught up into heaven in his arms and vestments, and 
heard him, as he ascended, cry out that they should hereafter 
style him by the name of Quirinus. 

This trouble, being appeased, was followed by another, about 
the election of a new king; for the minds of the original Romans 
and the new inhabitants were not as yet grown into that perfect 
unity of temper, but that there were diversities of factions 
amongst the commonalty, and jealousies and emulations amongst 
the senators; for though all agreed that it was necessary to 
have a king, yet what person or of which nation was matter of 
dispute. Vor those who had been builders of the city with 
Romulus, and had already yielded a share of their lands and 
dwellings to the Sabines, were indignant at any pretension on 
their part to rule over their benefactors. On the other side, the 
Sabines could plausibly allege, that, at their king Tatius’s 
decease, they liad peaceably submitted to the sole command of 
Romulus; so now their turn was come to have a king chosen 
out of their own nation; nor did they esteem themselves to 
have combined with the Romans as inferiors, nor to have 
contributed less than they to the increase of Rome, which, 
without their numbers and association, could scarcely have 
merited the name of a city. 

Thus did both parties argue and dispute their cause; but 
lest meanwhile discord, in the absence of all command, should 
occasion general confusion, it was agreed that the hundred 
and fifty senators should interchangeably execute the office of 
supreme magistrate, and each in succession, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should offer the solemn sacrifices and despatch public 
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business for the space of six hours by day and six by night: 
which vicissitude and equal distribution of power would pre- 
clude all rivalry’ amongst the senators and envy from the people, 
when they should behold one, elevated to the degree of a king, 
levelled within the space of a day to the condition of a priv'ate 
citizen. This form of government is termed, by the Romans, 
interregnum. Nor yet could they, by this plausible and modest 
way of rule, escape suspicion and clamour of the vulgar, as 
though they were changing the form of government to an 
oligarchy, and designing to keep the supreme power in a sort of 
wardship under themselves, without ever proceeding to choose 
a king. Both parties came at length to the conclusion that the 
one should choose a king out of the lx)dy of the other; the 
Romans make a choice of a Sabine, or the Sabines name a 
Roman; this was esteemed the best expedient to put an end to 
all party spirit, and the prince who should be chosen would 
have an equal affection to the one party as his electors and to 
the other as his kinsmen. The Sabines remitted the choice to 
the original Romans, and they, too, on their part, were more 
inclinable to receive a Sabine king elected by themselves than 
to see a Roman exalted by the Sabines. Consultations being 
accordingly held, they named Numa Pompilius, of the Sabine 
race, a person of that high reputation for excellence, tliat, 
though he were not actually residing at Rome, yet he was no 
sooner nominated than accepted by the Sabines, with acclama- 
tion almost greater than that of the electors themselves. 

The choice being declared and made known to the people, 
principal men of both parties were appointed to visit and 
entreat him, that he would accept the administration of the 
government. Numa resided at a famous city of the Sabines 
called Cures, whence the Romans and Sabines gave themselves 
the joint name of Quirites. Pomponius, an illustrious person, 
was his father, and he the youngest of his four sons, being (as 
it had been divinely ordered) bom on the twenty-lirst day of 
April, the day of the foundation of Rome. He was endued 
with a soul rarely tempered by nature, and disposed to virtue, 
which he had yet more subdued by discipline, a severe life, and 
the study of philosophy; means which had not only succeeded 
in expelling the baser passions, but also the violent and rapa- 
cious temper which barbarians are apt to think highly of; true 
bravery, in his judgment, was regarded as consisting in the 
subjugation of our passions by reason. 

He banished all luxury and softness from his own home, and 
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while citizens alike and strangers found in him an incorruptible 
judge and counsellor, in private he devoted himself not to 
amusement or lucre, but to the worship of the immortal gods, 
and rational contemplation of their divine power and nature. 
So famous was he, that Tatius, the colleague of Romulus, chose 
him for his son-in-law, and gave him his only daughter, which, 
however, did not stimulate his vanity to desire to dwell with 
his father-in-law at Rome; he rather chose to inhabit with his 
Sabines, and cherish his own father in his old age; and Tatia, 
also, preferred the private condition of her husband before the 
honours and splendour she might have enjoyed with her father. 
She is said to have died after she had been married thirteen 
years, and then Numa, leaving the conversation of the town, 
betook himself to a country life, and in a solitary manner fre- 
quented the groves and fields consecrated to the gods, passing 
his life in desert places. And this in particular gave occasion 
to the story about the goddess, namely, that Numa did not 
retire from human society out of any melancholy or disorder of 
mind, but because he had tasted the joys of more elevated 
intercourse, and, admitted to celestial wedlock in the love and 
converse of the goddess Egeria, had attained to blessedness, and 
to a divine wisdom. 

The story evidently resembles those very ancient fables which 
the Phrygians have received and still recount of Attis, the 
Bithynians of Herodotus, the Arcadians of Endymion, not to 
mention several others who were thought blessed and beloved 
of the gods; nor does it seem strange if God, a lover, not of 
horses or birds, but men, should not disdain to dwell with the 
virtuous and converse with the wise and temperate soul, though 
it be altogether hard, indeed, to believe, that any god or daemon 
is capable of a sensual or bodily love and passion for any human 
form or beauty. Though, indeed, the wise Egyptians do not 
plausildy make the distinction, that it may be possible for a 
divine spirit so to apply itself to the nature of a woman, as to 
imbreed in her the first beginnings of generation, while on the 
other side they conclude it impossible for the male kind to have 
any intercourse or mixture by the body with any divinity, not 
considering, however, that what takes place on the one side 
must also take place on the other; intermixture, by force of 
terms, is reciprocal. Not that it is otherwise than befitting to 
suppose that the gods feel towards men affection, and love, in 
the sense of affection, and in the form of care and solicitude for 
their virtue and their good dispositions. And, therefore, it was 
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no error of those who feigned, that Phorbas, Hvacinthus, and 
Admetus were beloved by Apollo; or tliat Hippolytus the 
Sicyonian was so much in his favour, that, as often as he sailed 
from Sicyon to Cirrha, the Pythian prophetess uttered tliis 
heroic verse, expressive of the god’s attention and joy; 

“ Now doth Hippolytus return again, 

And venture his dear life upon the main.** 

It is reported, also, that Pan became enamoured of Pindar 
for his verses, and the divine power rendered honour to Hesiod 
and Archilochus after their death for the sake of the Muses; 
there is a statement, also, that /Esculapius sojourned with 
Sophocles in his lifetime, of which many proofs still exist, and 
that, when he was dead, another deity took care for his funeral 
rites. And so if any credit may be given to these instances, 
why should we judge it incongruous, that a like spirit of the 
gods should visit Zaleucus, ^tinos, Zoroaster, Lycurgus, and 
Numa, the controllers of kingdoms, and the legislators for 
commonwealths? Nay, it may be reasonable to believe, that 
the gods, with a serious purpose, assist at the councils and 
serious debates of such men, to inspire and direct them; and 
visit poets and musicians, if at all, in their more sportive moods; 
but, for difference of opinion here, as Bacchylides said, “ the 
road is broad.” For there is no absurdity in the account also 
given, that Lycurgus and Numa, and other famous lawgivers, 
having the task of subduing perverse and refractory multi- 
tudes, and of introducing great innovations, themselves made 
this pretension to divine authority, which, if not true, assuredly 
was expedient for the interests of those it imposed upon. 

Numa was about forty years of age when the ambassadors 
came to make him offers of the kingdom; the speakers were 
Proculus and Velesus, one or other of whom it had been thought 
the people would elect as their new king; the original Romans 
being for Proculus, and the Sabines for Velesus. Their speech 
was very short, supposing that, when they came to tender a 
kingdom, there needed little to persuade to an acceptance; but, 
contrary to their expectations, they found that they had to 
use many reasons and entreaties to induce one, that lived in 
peace and quietness, to accept the government of a city whose 
foundation and increase had been made, in a manner, in war. 
In presence of his father and his kinsman Marcius, he returned 
answer that ” Every alteration of a man^s life is dangerous to 
him; but madness only could induce one who needs nothing. 
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and is satisfied with everything, to quit a life he is accustomed 
to; which, whatever else it is deficient in, at any rate has the 
advantage of certainty over one wholly doubtful and unknown. 
Though, indeed, the difficulties of this government cannot even 
be called unknown; Romulus, who first held it, did not escape 
the suspicion of having plotted against the life of his colleague 
'latius ; nor the senate the like accusation, of having treasonably 
murdered Romulus. Yet Romulus had the advantage to be 
thought divinely bom and miraculously preserved and nur- 
tured. My birth was mortal; I was reared and instructed by 
men that are known to you. The very points of my character 
that are most commended mark me as unfit to reign, — love of 
retirement and of studies inconsistent with business, a passion 
that has become inveterate in me for peace, for unwarlike 
occupations, and for the society of men whose meetings are but 
those of worship and of kindly intercourse, whose lives in general 
are spent upon their farms and their pastures. I should but 
he, methinks, a laughing-stock, while I should go about to in- 
culcate the worship of the gods and give lessons in the love of 
justice and the abhorrence of violence and war, to a city whose 
needs are rather for a captain than for a king.’* 

The Romans, perceiving by these words that he was declining 
to accept the kingdom, were the more instant and urgent with 
him that he would not forsake and desert them in this condition, 
and suffer them to relapse, as they must, into their former 
sedition and civil discord, there being no person on whom both 
parties could accord but on himself. And, at length, his father 
and Marcius, taking him aside, persuaded him to accept a gift 
so noble in itself, and tendered to him rather from heaven than 
from men. Though,” said they, ‘‘ you neither desire riches, 
being content with what you have, nor court the fame of 
authority, as having already the more valuable fame of virtue, 
yet you will consider that government itself is a service of God, 
who now calls out into action your qualities of justice and 
wisdom, which were not meant to be left useless and unem- 
ployed. Cease, therefore, to avoid and turn your back upon an 
office which, to a wise man, is a field for great and honourable 
actions, for the magnificent worship of the gods, and for the 
introduction of habits of piety, which authority alone can effect 
amongst a people. Tatius, though a foreigner, was beloved, 
and the memory of Romulus has received divine honours; and 
who knows but that this people, being victorious, may be 
satiated with war, and, content with the trophies and spoils they 
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have acquired, may be, above all things, desirous to have a 
pacific and justice-loving prince to lead them to good order and 
quiet? But if, indeed, their desires are uncontrollably and 
madly set on war, were it not better, then, to have the reins 
held by such a moderating hand as is able to divert the fury 
another way, and that your native city and the whole Sabine 
nation should possess in you a bond of goodwill and fricndsliip 
with this young and growing power? ’* 

With these reasons and persuasions several auspicious omens 
are said to have concurred, and the zeal, also, of his fellow- 
citizens, who, on understanding what message the Roman 
ambassadors had brought him, entreated him to accompany 
them, and to accept the kingdom as a means to unanimity and 
concord between the nations. 

Numa, yielding to these inducements, having first performed 
divine sacrifice, proceeded to Rome, being met in his way by 
the senate and people, who, with an impatient desire, came 
forth to receive him; the women, also, welcomed him with 
joyful acclamations, and sacrifices were offered for him in all 
the temples, and so universal was the joy, that they seemed to be 
receiving, not a new king, but a new kingdom. In this manner 
he descended into the forum, where Spurius Vettius, whose 
turn it was to be interrex at that hour, put it to the vote ; and 
all declared him king. Then ll.e regalities and robes of authority 
were brought to him; but he refused to be invested with them 
until he had first consulted and been confirmed by the gods; so 
being accompanied by the priests and augurs, he ascended the 
Capitol, which at that time the Romans called the d’arpeian 
Hill. Then the chief of the augurs covered Nurna’s head, and 
turned his face towards the south, and, standing behind him, 
laid his right hand on his head, and prayed, turning his eyes 
every way, in expectation of some auspicious signal from the 
gods. It was wonderful, meantime, with what silence and 
devotion the multitude stood assembled in the forum, in similar 
expectation and suspense, till auspicious birds appeared and 
passed on the right. Then Numa, apparelling himself in his 
royal robes, descended from the hill to the people, by whom he 
was received and congratulated with shouts and acclamations 
of welcome, as a holy king, and beloved of all the gods. 

The first thing he did at his entrance into government was 
to dismiss the band of three hundred men which had been 
Romulus^s life-guard, called by him Ccleres, saying that he 
would not distrust those who put confidence in him; nor rule 
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over a people that distrusted him. The next thing he did was 
to add to the two priests of Jupiter and Mars a third, in honour 
of Romulus, whom he called the Flamen Quirinalis. The 
Romans anciently called their priests Flamines, by corruption 
of the word Pilamines, from a certain cap which they wore, 
called Pileus. In those times Greek words were more mixed 
with the Latin than at present; thus also the royal robe, which 
is called Laena, Juba says, is the same as the Greek Chlaena; and 
that the name of Camillus, given to the boy with both his 
parents living, who serves in the temple of Jupiter, was taken 
from the name given by some Greeks to Mercury, denoting his 
office of attendance on the gods. 

When Numa had, by such measures, won the favour and 
affection of the people, he set himself without delay to the task 
of bringing the hard and iron Roman temper to somewhat more 
of gentleness and equity. Plato’s expression of a city in liigh 
fever was never more applicable than to Rome at that time; in 
its origin formed by daring and warlike spirits, whom bold and 
desperate adventure brought thither from every quarter, it 
had found in perpetual wars and incursions on its neighbours 
its after sustenance and means of growth, and in conflict with 
danger the source of new strength; like piles, which the blows 
of the hammer serve to fix into the ground. Wherefore Numa, 
judging it no slight undertaking to mollify and bend to peace 
the presumptuous and stubborn spirits of this people, began to 
operate upon them with the sanctions of religion. He sacri- 
ficed often and used processions and religious dances, in which 
most commonly he officiated in person ; by such combinations 
of solemnity with refined and humanising pleasures, seeb'ng 
to win over and mitigate their fiery and warlike tempers. At 
times, also, he filled their imaginations with religious terrors, 
professing that strange apparitions had been seen,"and dreadful 
voices heard; thus subduing and humbling their minds by a 
sense of supernatural fears. 

This method which Numa used made it believed that he had 
been much conversant with Pythagoras; for in the philosophy 
of the one, as in the policy of the other, man’s relations to the 
deity occupy a great place. It is said, also, that the solemnity 
of his exterior garb and gestures was adopted by him from the 
same feeling with Pythagoras. For it is said of Pythagoras, 
that he had taught an eagle to come at his call, and stoop down 
to him in his flight; and that, as he passed among the people 
assembled at the Olympic games, he showed them his golden 
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thigh; besides many other strange and miraculous seeming 
practices, on which Timon the Philasian wrote the distich— 

“ Who, of the glory of a juggler proud, 

With solemn talk imposed upon the crowd.** 

In like manner Numa spoke of a certain goddess or mountain 
nymph that was in love with him, and met him in secret, as 
before related;^ and professed that he entertained familiar 
conversation with the Muses, to whose teaching he ascribed 
the greatest part of his revelations ; and amongst them, above 
all, he recommended to the veneration of the Romans one in 
particular, whom he named Tacita, the silent; which he did 
perhaps in imitation and honour of the Pythagorean silence, 
llis opinion, also, of images is very agreeable to the doctrine 
of Pythagoras; w'ho conceived of the first j>rinciple of being 
Its transcending sense and passion, invisi])le and incorrupt, 
and only to be apprehended by abstract intelligence. So Numa 
forbade the Romans to represent God in the form of man or 
beast, nor was there any painted or graven image of a deity 
admitted amongst them for the si)ace of the firj>t hundred and 
seventy years, all which time their temples and chapels were 
kept free and pure from images; to such baser objects they 
deemed it impious to liken the highest, and all access to God 
impossible, except by the pure act of the intellect. His sacrifices, 
also, had great similitude to the ceremoni.d of Pytliiigoras, for 
they were not celebrated with effusion of blood, but consisted 
of flour, wine, and the least costly olTerings. Other external 
proofs, too, are urged to show the connection Numa had with 
Pythagoras. The comic writer Epicharrnus, an ancient author, 
and of the school of Pythagoras, in a book of his dedicated to 
An tenor, records that Pythagoras was made a freeman of Rome, 
Again, Numa gave to one of his four sons the name of Marnercus, 
which was the name of one of the sons of Pythagoras; from 
whence, as they say, sprang that ancient patrician family of 
the /Emilii, for that the king gave him in sport the surname of 
/Emilius, for his engaging and graceful manner in speaking. 

I remember, too, that when I was at Rome, I heard many say, 
that, when the oracle directed two statues to be raised, one to 
the wisest and another to the most valiant man in Greece, they 
erected two of brass, one representing AJcibiades, and the other 
Pythagoras. 

But to p^s by these matters, which are full of uncertainty 
and not so important as to be worth our time to insist on them. 
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the original constitution of the priests, called Pontifices, is 
ascribed unto Numa, and he himself was, it is said, the first 
of them; and that they have the name of Pontifices from poteus, 
powerful, because they attend the service of the gods, who have 
power and command over all. Others make the word refer to 
exceptions of impossible cases; the priests were to perform 
all the duties possible to them; if anything lay beyond their 
power, the exception was not to be cavilled at. The most 
common opinion is the most absurd, which derives this word 
from pons, and assigns the priests the title of bridge-makers. 
The sacrifices performed on the bridge were amongst the most 
sacred and ancient, and the keeping and repairing of the bridge 
attached, like any other public sacred office, to the priesthood. 
It was accounted not simply unlawful, but a positive sacrilege, 
to pull dowm the wooden bridge; which moreover is said, in 
obedience to an oracle, to have been built entirely of timber 
and fastened with wooden pins, without nails or cramps of 
iron. The stone bridge was built a very long time after when 
i^imilius was quoestor, and they do, indeed, say also that the 
wooden bridge was not so old as Niima’s lime, but was finished 
by Ancus Marcius, when he was king, who was the grandson 
of Numa by his daughter. 

Tile office of Pontifex Maximus, or chief priest, was to declare 
and interpret the divine law, or, rather, to preside over sacred 
rites; he not only prescribed rules for public ceremony, but 
regulated the sacrifices of private persons, not suffering them 
to vary from established custom, and giving information to every 
one of what was requisite for purposes of worship or supplica- 
tion. He was also guardian of the vestal virgins, the institution 
of whom, and of their perpetual fire, was attributed to Numa, 
who, perhaps, fancied the charge of pure and uncorrupted 
flames would be fitly intrusted to chaste and unpolluted persons, 
or that fire, which consumes, but produces nothing, bears an 
analogy to the virgin estate. In Greece, wherever a perpetual 
holy fire is kept, as at Delphi and Athens, the charge of it is 
committed, not to virgins, but widows past the time of marriage. 
And in case by any accident it should happen that this fire 
became extinct, as the holy lamp was at Athens under the 
tyranny of Aristion, and at Delphi, when that temple was burnt 
by the Medes, as also in the time of the Mithridatic and Roman 
civil war, when not only the fire was extinguished, but the altar 
demolished, then, afterwards, in kindling this fire again, it was 
esteemed an impiety to light it from common sparfc or flame, 
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or from anything but the pure and unpolluted rays of the sun, 
which they usually effect by concave mirrors, of a figure 
formed by the revolution of an isosceles recUingular triangle, all 
the lines from the circumference of which meeting in a centre, 
by holding it in tlie light of the sun they can collect and con- 
centrate all its rays at tliis one point of convergence; where 
the air will now become rarefied, and any light, dr>’, com- 
bustible matter will kindle as soon as applied, under the effect 
of the rays, which here acquired tlie substance and active force 
of fire. Some are of opinion that these vestals had no other 
business than the preservation of this fire; but others conceive 
that they were keepers of other divine secrets concealed from 
all but themselves, of which we have told all that may lawfully 
be asked or told, in the life of Camillus. Gogania and Verenia, 
it is recorded, were the names of the first two virgins conse- 
crated and ordained by Numa; Ginuleia and Tarpeia succeeded ; 
Servius afterwards added two, and the number of four has 
continued to the present time. 

The statutes prescribed by Numa for the vestals wxre these: 
that they should take a vow of virginity for the space of thirty 
years, the first ten of which they were to spend in learning their 
duties, the second ten in performing them, and the remaining 
ten in teaching and instructing others. Thus the whole term 
being completed, it was lawful for them to marry, and, leaving 
the sacred order, to choose any condition of life that pleased 
them; but this permission few, as they say, made use of; and 
in cases where they did so, it was observed that their change 
was not a happy one, but accompanied ever after with regret 
and melancholy; so that the greater number, from religious 
fears and scruples, forbore, and continued to old age and death 
in the strict observance of a single life. 

For this condition he compensated by great privileges and 
prerogatives; as that they had power to make a will in the life- 
time of their father; that they had a free administration of 
their own affairs without guardian or tutor, which was the 
privilege of women who were the mothers of three children; 
when they go abroad, they have the fasces carried before them ; 
and if in their walks they chance to meet a criminal on his way 
to execution, it saves his life, upon oath made that the meeting 
was an accidental one, and not concerted or of set purpose. 
Any one who presses upon the chair on which they are carried, 
is put to death. If these vestals commit any minor fault, they 
are punishable by the high priest only, who scourges the offender, 
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sometimes with her clothes off, in a dark place, with a curtain 
drawn between; but she that has broken her vow is buried 
alive near the gate called Collina, where a little mound of earth 
stands, inside the city, reaching some little distance, called in 
Latin agger ; under it a narrow room is constructed, to which 
a descent is made by stairs; here they prepare a bed, and light 
a lamp, and leave a small quantity of victuals, such as bread, 
water, a pail of milk, and some oil; that so that body which had 
been consecrated and devoted to the most sacred service of 
religion might not be said to perish by such a death as famine. 
The culprit herself is put in a litter, which they cover over, and 
tie her down with cords on it, so that nothing she utters may be 
heard. They then take her to the forum; all people silently 
go out of the way as she passes, and such as follow accompany 
the bier with solemn and speechless sorrow; and indeed, there 
is not any spectacle more appalling, nor any day observed by 
the city with greater appearance of gloom and sadness. When 
they come to the place of execution, the officers loose the cords, 
and then the high priest, lifting his hands to heaven, pro- 
nounces certain prayers to himself before the act; then he 
brings out the prisoner, being still covered, and placing her 
upon the steps that lead down to the cell, turns away his face 
with the rest of the priests; the stairs are drawn up after she 
has gone down, and a quantity of earth is heaped up over the 
entrance to the cell, so as to prevent it from being distinguished 
from the rest of the mound. Tliis is the punisl^ent of those 
who break their vow of virginity. 

It is said, also, that Numa built the temple of Vesta, which 
was intended for a repository of the holy fire, of a circular 
form, not to represent the figure of the earth, as if that were 
the same as Vesta, but that of the general universe, in the centre 
of wliich the Pythagoreans place the element of fire, and give 
it the name of Vesta and the unit ; and do not hold that the earth 
is immovable, or that it is situated in the centre of the globe, 
but that it keeps a circular motion about the seat of fire, and is 
not in the number of the primary elements; in this agreeing 
with the opinion of Plato, who, they say, in his later life, 
conceived that the earth held a lateral position, and that the 
central and sovereign space was reserved for some nobler body. 

There was yet a farther use of the priests, and that was to 
give people directions in the national usages at funeral rites. 
Numa taught them to regard these offices, not as a pollution, 
but as a duty paid to the gods below, into whose hands the 
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better part of us is transmitted ; especially they were to worship 
the goddess Libitina, who presided over all the ceremonies per- 
formed at burials; whether they meant hereby Proserpina, or, 
as the most learned of tlie Romans conceive, Venus, not inaptly 
attributing the beginning and end of man’s life to the agency of 
one and the same deity. Numa also prescribed rules for regu- 
lating the days of mourning, according to certain times and 
ages. As, for example, a child of three years was not to be 
mourned for at all; one older, up to ten years, for as many 
months as it was years old; and the longest time of mourning 
for any person whatsoever was not to exceed the term of ten 
montlis; which was the time appointed for women that lost 
their husbands to continue in widowhood. If any married 
again before that time, by the laws of Numa, she was to sacri- 
fice a cow big with calf. 

Numa, also, was founder of several other orders of priests, 
two of which I shall mention, the Salii and the Feciales, which 
are among the clearest proofs of the devoutness and sanctity of 
his character. These Fecials, or guardians of peace, seem to 
have had their name from their office, which was to put a stop 
to disputes by conference and speech ; for it was not allowable 
to take up arms until they had declared all hopes of accom- 
modation to be at an end, for in Greek, too, we call it peace 
when disputes are settled by words, and not by force. The 
Romans commonly despatched the Fecials, or heralds, to those 
who had offered them injury, requesting satisfaction; and, in 
case they refused, they then called the gods to witness, and, 
with imprecations upon themselves and their country should 
they be acting unjustly, so declared war; against their will, or 
without their consent, it was lawful neither for soldier nor king 
to take up arms; the war was begun with them, and when they 
had first handed it over to the commander as a just quarrel, then 
his business was to deliberate of the manner and ways to carry 
it on. It is believed that the slaughter and destruction whicli 
the Gauls made of the Romans was a judgment on the city 
for neglect of this religious proceeding; for that when these 
barbarians besieged the Clusinians, Fabius Ambustus was 
despatched to their camp to negotiate peace for the besieged ; 
and, on their returning a rude refusal, Fabius imagined that his 
office of ambassador was at an end, and, rashly engaging on the 
side of the Clusinians, challenged the bravest of the enemy to a 
single combat. It was the fortune of Fabius to kill his adver- 
sary, and to take his spoils; but when the Gaub dbeovered it, 
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they sent a herald to Rome to complain against him; since, 
before war was declared, he had, against the law of nations, 
made a breach of the peace. The matter being debated in the 
senate, the Fecials were of opinion that Fabius ought to be 
consigned into the hands of the Gauls; but he, being fore- 
warned of their judgment, fled to the people, by whose protec- 
tion and favour he escaped the sentence. On this, the Gauls 
marched with their army to Rome, where having taken the 
capitol, they sacked the city. The particulars of all which are 
fully given in the history of Camillus. 

The origin of the Salii is this. In the eighth year of the 
reign of Numa, a terrible pestilence, which traversed all Italy, 
ravaged likewise the city of Rome; and the citizens being in 
distress and despondent, a brazen target, they say, fell from 
heaven into hands of Numa, who gave them this marvellous 
account of it: that Egcria and the Muses had assured him it 
was sent from heaven for the cure and safety of the city, and 
that, to keep it secure, he was ordered by them to make eleven 
others, so like in dimensions and form to the original that no 
thief should be able to distinguish the true from the counterfeit. 
He farther declared, that he was commanded to consecrate to 
the Muses the place, and the fields about it, where they had 
been chiefly wont to meet with him, and that the spring which 
watered the fields should be hallowed for the use of the vestal 
virgins, who were to wash and cleanse the penetralia of their 
sanctuary with those holy waters. The truth of all which was 
speedily verified by the cessation of the pestilence. Numa 
displayed the target to the artificers and bade them show their 
skill in making others like it; all despaired, until at length one 
Mamurius Veturius, an excellent workman, happily hit upon it, 
and made all so exactly the same that Numa himself was at a 
loss and could not distinguish. The keeping of these targets 
w'as committed to the charge of certain priests, called Salii, who 
did not receive their name, as some tell the story, from Salius, 
a dancing-master, born in Samothrace, or at Mantinea, who 
taught the way of dancing in arms; but more truly from that 
jumping dance which the Salii themselves use, when in the 
month of March they carry the sacred targets through the 
city; at which procession they are habited in short frocks of 
purple, girt with a broad belt studded with brass; on their 
heads they wear a brass helmet, and carry in their hands short 
daggers, which they clash every now and then against the 
targets. But the chief thing is the dance itself. They move 
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with much grace, performing, in quick time and close order, 
various intricate figures, with a great display of strength and 
agility. The targets were called Ancilia from their form; for 
they are not made round, nor like proper targets, of a complete 
circumference, but are cut out into a wavy line, the ends of 
which are rounded off and turned in at the thickest part 
towards each other; so that their shape is curvilincor. or, in 
Greek, ancylon ; or the name may come fiom ancon y the elbow, 
on which they are carried. Thus Juba writes, who is eager to 
make it Greek. But it might be, for that matter, from its 
having come down anecatlieny from above; or from its akests, 
or cure of diseases; or auchmon lysis, beoiuse it put an end to a 
drought; or from its anaschesis, or relief from calamities, which 
is the origin of the Athenian name Anaces, given to Castor and 
Pollux; if we must, that is, reduce it to Greek. The reward 
which Mamurius received for his art was to be mentioned and 
commemorated in the verses which the Salii sang, as they 
danced in their arms through the city; though some will have 
it that they do not say Veturium Mamuium, but Veterern 
Memoriam, ancient remembrance. 

After Numa had in this manner instituted these several 
orders of priests, he erected, near the temple of Vesta, what is 
called to this day Regia, or king’s house, where he spent the 
most part of his time, performing divine service, instructing 
the priests, or conversing with them on sacred subjects. lie 
had another house upon the Mount Quirinalis, the site of which 
they show to this day. In all public processions and solemn 
prayers, criers were sent before to give notice to the people that 
they should forbear their work, and rest. They say that the 
Pythagoreans did not allow people to worship and pray to their 
gods by the way, but would have them go out from their houses 
direct, with their minds set upon the duty, and so Numa, in 
like manner, wished that his citizens should neither see nor 
hear any religious service in a perfunctory and inattentive 
manner, but, laying aside all other occupations, should apply 
their minds to religion as to a most serious business; and tlmt 
the streets should be free from all noises and cries that accom- 
pany manual labour, and clear for the sacred solemnity. Some 
traces of this custom remain at Rome to this day, for, when the 
consul begins to take auspices or do sacrifice, they call out to 
the people. Hoc age, Attend to this, whereby the auditors then 
present are admonished to compose and recollect themselves. 
Many other of his precepts resemble those of the Pythagoreans. 
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The Pythagoreans said, for example, ** Thou shalt not make a 
peck-measure thy seat to sit on. Thou shalt not stir the fire 
with a sword. When thou goest out upon a journey, look not 
behind thee. When thou sacrificest to the celestial gods, let it 
be with an odd number, and when to the terrestrial, with even.” 
The significance of each of which precepts they would not 
commonly disclose. So some of Numa’s traditions have no 
obvious meaning. “ Thou shalt not make libation to the gods 
of wine from an unpruncd vine. No sacrifices shall be per- 
formed without meal. Turn round to pay adoration to the 
gods; sit after you have worshipped.” The first two directions 
seem to denote the cultivation and subduing of the earth as a 
part of religion; and as to the turning which the woiohippers 
are to use in divine adoration, it is said to represent the rota- 
tory motion of the world. But, in my opinion, the meaning 
rather is, that the worshipper, since the temples front the east, 
enters with his back to the rising sun; there, faces round to the 
east, and so turns back to the god of the temple, by this circular 
movement referring the fulfilment of his prayers to both divini- 
ties. Unless, indeed, this change of posture may have a 
mystical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, and signify to us 
the instability of human fortune, and that, in whatever way 
God changes and turns our lot and condition, we should rest 
contented, and accept it as right and fitting. They say, also, 
that the sitting after worship was to be by way of omen of their 
petitions being granted, and the blessing they asked assured to 
them. Again, as different courses of actions are divided by 
intervals of rest, they might seat themselves after the com- 
pletion of what they had done, to seek favour of the gods for 
beginning something else. And this would very well suit with 
what we had before; the lawgiver wants to habituate us to 
make our petitions to the deity not by the way, and, as it were, 
in a hurry, when we have other things to do, but with time and 
leisure to attend to it. By such discipline and schooling in 
religion, the city passed insensibly into such a submissiveness 
of temper, and stood in such awe and reverence of the virtue of 
Numa, that they received, with an undoubted assurance, what- 
ever he delivered though never so fabulous, and thought nothing 
incredible or impossible from him. 

There goes a story that he once invited a great number of 
citizens to an entertainment, at which the dishes in which the 
meat was served were very homely and plain, and the repast 
itself poor and ordinary fare; the guests seated, he began to 
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tell them that the goddess that consulted with him was then 
at that time come to him; when on a sudden the room was 
furnished with all sorts of costly drinking- vessels, and the tables 
loaded with rich meats, and a most sumptuous entertainment. 
But the dialogue which is reported to have passed between him 
and Jupiter surpasses all the fabulous legends that were ever 
invented. They say that before Mount Aventine was inhabited 
or enclosed within the walls of the city, two demigods, Picus 
and Faunus, frequented the springs and thick shades of tliat 
place; which might be two satyrs, or Pans, except that they 
went about Italy playing the same sorts of tricks, by skill In 
drugs and magic, as are ascribed by the Greeks to the Dactyli 
of Mount Ida. >Numa contrived one day to surprise these demi- 
gods, by mixing wine and honey in the waters of the spring of 
which they usually drank. On finding themselves ensnared, 
they changed themselves into various shapes, dropping their 
own form and assuming every kind of unusual and hideous 
appearance; but when they saw they were safely entrapped, 
and in no possibility of getting free, they revealed to him many 
secrets and future events; and particularly a charm for thunder 
and lightning, still in use, performed with onions and hair and 
pilchards. Some say they did not tell him the charm, but by 
their magic brought down Jupiter out of heaven; and that he 
then, in an angry manner answering the inquiries, told Numa, 
that, if he would charm the thunder and lightning, he must do 
it with heads. ‘‘ How,” said Numa, “ with the heads of 
onions?” “No,” replied Jupiter, “of men.” But Numa, 
willing to elude the cruelty of this receipt, turned it another 
way, saying, “ Your meaning is, the hairs of men’s heads.” 

“ No,” replied Jupiter, “ with living ’’ “ pilchards,” said 

Numa, interrupting him. These answers he had learnt from 
Egeria. Jupiter returned again to heaven, pacified and tleos^ or 
propitious. The place was, in remembrance of him, called 
lliciura, from this Greek word; and the spell in this manner 
effected. 

These stories, laughable as they arc, show us the feelings 
which people then, by force of habit, entertained towards the 
deity. And Numa’s own thoughts are said to have been fixed 
to that degree on divine objects, tl\at he once, when a message 
was brought to him tliat “ Enemies are approaching,” answered 
with a smile, “ And I am sacrificing.” It was he, also, that 
built the temples of Faith and Terminus, and taught the Romans 
that the name of Faith was the most solemn oath that they 
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could swear. They still use it; and to the god Terminus, or 
Boundary, they offer to this day both public and private sacri- 
fices, upon the borders and stone-marks of their land; living 
victims now, though anciently those sacrifices were solemnised 
without blood; for Numa reasoned that the god of boundaries, 
who watched over peace, and testified to fair dealing, should 
liave no concern with blood. It is very clear that it was this 
king who first prescribed bounds to the territory of Rome; for 
Romulus would but have openly betrayed how much he had 
encroached on his neighbours’ lands, had he ever set limits to 
his own; for boundaries are, indeed, a defence to those who 
choose to observe them, but are only a testimony against the 
dishonesty of those who break through them. The truth is, the 
portion of lands which the Romans possessed at the beginning 
was very narrow, until Romulus enlarged them by war; all 
those acquisitions Numa now divided amongst the indigent 
commonalty, wishing to do away with that extreme want which 
is a compulsion to dishonesty, and, by turning the people to 
husbandry, to bring them, as well as their lands, into better 
order. For there is no employment that gives so keen and 
quick a relish for peace as husbandry and a country life, which 
leave in men all that kind of courage that makes them ready to 
fight in defence of their own, while it destroys the licence that 
breaks out into acts of injustice and rapacity. Numa, therefore, 
hoping agriculture would be a sort of charm to captivate the 
affections of his people to peace, and viewing it rather as a 
means to moral than to economical profit, divided all the lands 
into several parcels, to which he gave the name of faguSj or 
parish, and over every one of them he ordained chief overseers ; 
and, taking a delight sometimes to inspect his colonics in person, 
he formed his judgment of every man’s habits by the results; 
of which being witness himself, he preferred those to honours 
and employments who had done well, and by rebukes and re- 
proaches incited the indolent and careless to improvement. But 
of all his measures the most commended was his distribution of 
the people by their trades into companies or guilds; for as the 
city consisted, or rather did not consist of, but was divided 
into, two different tribes, the diversity between which could not 
be effaced and in the meantime prevented all unity and caused 
per[>etual tumult and ill-blood, reflecting how hard substances 
that do not readily mix when in the lump may, by being beaten 
into powder, in that minute form be combined, he resolved to 
divide the whole population into a number of small divisions. 
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and thus hoped, by introducing other distinctions, to obliterate 
the original and great distinction, which would be lost among 
the smaller. So, distinguishing the whole people by the several 
arts and trades, he formed the companies of musicians, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, dyers, shoemakers, skinners, braziers, and 
potters; and all other handicraftsmen he composed and reduced 
into a single company, appointing every one their proper courts, 

( ouncils, and religious observances. In this manner all factious 
distinctions began, for the first time, to pass out of use, no 
person any longer being either thought of or spoken of under 
the notion of a Sabine or a Roman, a Romulian or a Tatian ; 
and the new division became a source of general harmony anti 
intermixture. 

He is also much to be commended for the repeal, or rather 
amendment, of that law which gives power to fathers to sell 
their children ; he exempted such as were married, conditionally 
that it had been with the liking and consent of their parents; 
for it seemed a hard thing that a woman who had given herself 
in marriage to a man whom she judged free should afterwards 
find herself living with a slave. 

He attempted, also, the formation of a calendar, not wit!\ 
absolute exactness, yet not without some scientific knowledge. 
During the reign of Romulus, they had let their months run on 
without any certain or equal term; some of them contained 
twentv days, others thirty-five, others more; they had no sort 
of knowledge of the inequality in the motions of the sun and 
moon ; they only kept to the one rule that the whole course 
of the year contained three hundred and sixty days, Numa, 
calculating the difference between the lunar and the solar year 
at eleven days, for that the moon completed her anniversary 
course in three hundred and fifty-four days, and the sun in three 
hundred and sixty-five, to remedy this incongruity doubled the 
eleven days, and every other year added an mtercalary month, 
to follow February, consisting of twenty-two days, and callecl 
by the Romans the month Mercedinus. This amendment, how- 
ever, itself, in course of time, came to need other amendments. 
He also altered the order of the montlis; for March, which was 
reckoned the first, he put into the third place; and January, 
which w'as the eleventh, he made the first; and February, which 
was the twelfth and last, the second. Many will have it, that it 
was Numa, also, who added the two months of January an<i 
February; for in the beginning they had had a year of ten 
months; as there are barbarians who count only three; the 
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Arcadians, in Greece, had but four; the Acamanians, six. The 
Egyptian year at first, they say, was of one month; afterwards, 
of four; and so, though they live in the newest of all countries, 
they have the credit of being a more ancient nation than any, 
and reckon, in their genealogies, a prodigious number of years, 
counting months, that is, as years. That the Romans, at first, 
comprehended the whole year within ten, and not twelve 
months, plainly appears by the name of the last, December, 
meaning the tenth month ; and that March was the first is like- 
wise evident, for the fifth month after it was called Quintilis, 
and the sixth Sextilis, and so the rest; whereas, if January and 
February had, in this account, preceded March, Qumtilis would 
have been fifth in name and seventh in reckoning. It was also 
natural that March, dedicated to Mars, should be Romulus's 
first, and April, named from Venus, or Aphrodite, his second 
month; in it they sacrifice to Venus, and the women bathe on 
the calends, or first day of it, with myrtle garlands on their 
heads. But others, because of its being p and not ph, will not 
allow of the derivation of this word from Aphrodite, but say it 
is called April from aperio^ Latin for to open, because that this 
month is high spring, and opens and discloses the buds and 
flowers. The next is called May, from Maia, the mother of 
Mercury, to whom it is sacred; then June follows, so called 
from Juno; some, however, derive them from the two ages, old 
and young, major es, being their name tor older, and junior es for 
younger men. To the other months they gave denominations 
according to their order; so the fifth was called Quintilis, Sex- 
tihs the sixth, and the rest, September, October, November, 
and December. Afterwards Quintilis received the name of 
Julius, from Csesar, who defeated Pompey; as also Sextilis 
that of Augustus, from the second Caesar, who had that title. 
Domitian, also, in imitation, gave the two other following 
months hjs own names, of Germanicus and Domitianus; but, 
on his being slain, they recovered their ancient denominations 
of September and October. The two last are the only ones 
that have kept tlieir names throughout without any alteration. 
Of the months which were added or transposed in their order 
by Numa, February comes from februa ; and is as much a 
Purification month; in it they make offerings to the dead, and 
celebrate the Lupercalia, which, in most points, resembles a 
purification. January was so called from Janus, and precedence 
given to it by Numa before March, which was dedicated to the 
god Mars; because, as I conceive, he wished to take every 
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opportunity of intimating that the arts and studies of peace are 
to be preferred before those of war. For this Janus, whether in 
remote antiquity he were a demigod or a king, was certainly a 
great lover of civil and social unity, and one who reclaimed men 
from brutal and savage living; for which reason they figure 
him with two faces, to represent the two states and conditions 
out of the one of which he brought mankind, to lead them into 
the other. His temple at Rome has two gates, which they call 
the gates of war, because they stand open in the time of war, 
and shut in the times of peace; of which latter there was very 
seldom an example, for, as the Roman empire was enlarged and 
extended, it was so encompassed with barbarous nations and 
enemies to be resisted, that it was seldom or never at peace. 
Only in the time of Augustus Caesar, after he had overcome 
Antony, this temple was shut; as likewise once before, when 
Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius were consuls; but then it was 
not long before, wars breaking out, the gates were again opened. 
But, during the reign of Numa, those gates were never seen 
open a single day, but continued constantly shut for a space of 
forty-three years together; such an entire and universal cessa- 
tion of war existed. For not only had the people of Rome itself 
been softened and charmed into a peaceful temper by the just 
and mild rule of a pacific prince, but even the neighbouring 
cities, as if some salubrious and gentle air had blown from Rome 
upon them, began to experience a change of feeling, and partook 
in the general longing for the sweets of peace and order, and 
for life employed in the quiet tillage of soil, bringing up of 
children, and worship of the gods. Festival days and sports, 
and the secure and peaceful interchange of friendly visits and 
hospitalities prevailed all through the whole of Italy. The love 
of virtue and justice flowed from Numa’s wisdom as from a 
fountain, and the serenity of his spirit diffused itself, like a 
calm, on all sides ; so that the hyperboles of poets were flat and 
tame to express what then existed; as that — 

“ Over the iron shield the spiders hang their threads/* 
or that — 

“ Rust eats the pointed spear and double-edged sword. 

No more is heard the trumpet’s brazen roar, 

Sweet sleep is banished from our eyes no more/* 

For during the whole reign of Numa, there was neither war, nor 
sedition, nor innovation in the state, nor any envy or ill-will to 
his person, nor plot or conspiracy from views of ambition. 
Either fear of the gods that were thought to watch over him, or 
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reverence for his virtue, or a divine felicity of fortune that in 
his days preserved human innocence, made his reign, by what- 
ever means, a living example and verification of that saying 
which Plato, long aften\’ards, ventured to pronounce, that the 
sole and only hope of respite or remedy for human evils was in 
some happy conjunction of events which should unite in a single 
person the power of a king and the wisdom of a philosopher, so 
as to elevate virtue to control and mastery over vice. The wise 
man is blessed in himself, and blessed also are the auditors who 
can hear and receive those words which flow from his mouth; 
and perhaps, too, there is no need of compulsion or menaces to 
affect the multitude, for the mere sight itself of a shining and 
conspicuous example of virtue in the life of their prince will 
bring them spontaneously to virtue, and to a conformity with 
that blameless and blessed life of good-will and mutual concord, 
supported by temperance and justice, which is the highest 
benefit that human means can confer; and he is the truest 
ruler who can best introduce it into the hearts and practice of 
his subjects. It is the praise of Numa that no one seems ever 
to have discerned this so clearly as he. 

As to his children and wives, there is a diversity of reports 
by several authors ; some will have it that he never had any 
other wife than Tatia; nor more children than one daughter 
called Pompilia ; others will have it that he left also four sons, 
namely, Pornpo, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus, every one of 
whom had issue, and from them descended the noble and illus- 
trious families of Pomponii, Pinarii, Calpurnii, and Mamerci, 
wliich for this reason took also the surname of Rex, or King. 
But there is a third set of writers who say that these pedigrees 
are but a piece of flattery used by writers who, to gain favour 
with these great families, made them fictitious genealogies from 
the lineage of Numa; and that Pompilia was not the daughter 
of Tatia, but Lucretia, another wife whom he married after he 
came to his kingdom; however, all of them agree in opinion 
that she was married to the son of that Marcius who persuaded 
him to accept the government, and accompanied him to Rome, 
where, as a mark of honour, he was chosen into the senate, and 
after the death of Numa, standing in competition with Tullus 
Ilostilius for the kingdom, and being disappointed of the elec- 
tion, in discontent killed liimself; his son Marcius, however, 
who had married Pompilia, continuing at Rome, was the father 
of Ancus Marcius, who succeeded Tullus Hostilius in the king- 
dom, and was but five years of age when Numa died. 
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Numa lived something above eighty years, and then, as Piso 
writes, was not taken out of the world by a sudden or acute 
disease, but died of old age and by a gradual and gentle decline. 
At his funeral all the glories of his life were consummated, when 
all the neighbouring states in alliance and amity with Rome 
met to honour and grace the rites of his interment with garlands 
and public presents; the senators carried the bier on which his 
corpse was laid, and the priests followed and accompanied the 
solemn procession; while a general crowd, in which women and 
children took part, followed with such cries and weeping as if 
they had bewailed the death and loss of some most dear relation 
taken away in the flower of age, and not an old and worn-out 
king. It is said that his body, by his particular command, was 
not burnt, but that they made, in conformity with his order, 
two stone coffins, and buried both under the hill Janiculum, in 
one of which his body was laid, and the other his sacred books, 
which, as the Greek legislators their tables, he had written out 
for himself, but had so long inculcated the contents of them, 
whilst he lived, into the minds and hearts of the priests, that 
their understandings became fully possessed with the whole 
spirit and purpose of them; and he therefore bade that they 
should be buried with his body, as though such holy precepts 
could not without irreverence be left to circulate in mere life- 
less writings. For this very reason, they say, the Pythagoreans 
bade that their precepts should not be committed to paper, but 
rather preserved in the living memories of those who were 
worthy to receive them; and when some of their out-of-the-way 
and abstruse geometrical processes had been divulged to an 
unworthy person, they said the gods threatened to punish this 
wickedness and profanity by a signal and wide-spreading 
calamity. With these several instances concurring to show a 
similarity in the lives of Numa and Pythagoras, we may easily 
pardon those who seek to establish the fact of a real acquaintance 
between them. 

Valerius Antias writes that the books which wxre buried in 
the aforesaid chest or coffin of stone were twelve volumes of 
holy writ and twelve others of Greek philosophy, and that 
about four hundred years afterwards, when P. Cornelius and M. 
Boebius were consuls, in a time of heavy rains, a violent torrent 
washed away the earth, and dislodged the chests of stone; and, 
their covers falling off, one of them was found wholly empty, 
without the least relic of any human body ; in the other were 
the books before mentioned, which the prietor Petilius having 
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read and perused, made oath in the senate, that, in his opinion, 
it was not fit for their contents to be made public to the people; 
whereupon the volumes were all carried to the Comitium, and 
there burnt. 

It is the fortune of all good men that their virtue rises in 
glory after their deaths, and that the envy which evil men 
conceive against them never outlives them long ; some have the 
happiness even to see it die before them; but in Numa’s case, 
also, the fortunes of the succeeding kings served as foils to set 
off the brightness of his reputation. For after him there were 
five kings, the last of whom ended his old age in banishment, 
being deposed from his crown; of the other four, three were 
assassinated and murdered by treason; the other, who was 
Tullus Hostilius, that immediately succeeded Numa, derided his 
virtues, and especially his devotion to religious worship, as a 
cowardly and mean-spirited occupation, and diverted the minds 
of the people to war; but was checked in these youthful inso^ 
lences, and was himself driven by an acute and tormenting 
disease into superstitions wholly different from Numa’s piety, 
and left others also to participate in these terrors when he died 
by the stroke of a thunderbolt. 


THE COMPARISON OF NUMA WITH LVCURGUS 

Having thus finished the lives of Lycurgus and Numa, we 
shall now, though the work be difficult, put together their 
points of difference as they lie here before our view. Their 
points of likeness are obvious; their moderation, their religion, 
their capacity of government and discipline, their both deriving 
their laws and constitutions from the gods. Yet in their common 
glories there are circumstances of diversity; for first Numa 
accepted and Lycurgus resigned a kingdom; Numa received 
without desiring it, Lycurgus had it and gave it up; the one 
from a private person and a stranger was raised by others to 
be their king ; the other from the condition of a prince voluntarily 
descended to the state of privacy. It was glorious to acquire 
a throne by justice, yet more glorious to prefer justice before 
a throne ; the same virtue which made the one appear worthy 
of regal power exalted the other to the disregard of it. Lastly, 
as the musicians tune their harps, so the one let down the high- 
flown spirits of the people at Rome to a lower key, as the other 
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screwed them up at Spaita to a higher note, when they were 
sunken low by dissoluteness and riot. The Imrder task was that 
of Lycurgus; for it was not so much his business to persuade 
his citizens to put off their armour or ungird their swords, as 
to cast away their gold or sflver, and abandon costly furniture 
and rich tables; nor was it necessary to preach to them, that, 
laying aside their arms, they should observe the festivals, and 
sacrifice to the gods, but rather, tliat, giving up feasting and 
drinking, they should employ their time in lal)orious and martial 
exercises ; so that while the one effected all by persuasions and 
his people’s love for him, the other, with danger and hazard 
of his person, scarcely in the end succeeded. Numa’s muse 
was a gentle and loving inspiration, fitting him well to turn and 
soothe his people into peace and justice out of their violent 
and fiery tempers; whereas, if we must admit tlic treatment 
of the Helots to be a part of Lyciirgiis’s legislation, a most 
cruel and iniquitous proceeding, we must own that Numa was 
by a great deal the more humane and Grcck-likc legislator, 
granting even to actual slaves a licence to sit at meat with their 
masters at the feast of Saturn, that they also might have some 
taste and relish of the sweets of liberty. For this custom, too, 
is ascribed to Numa, whose wish was, they conceive, to give 
a place in the enjoyment of the yearly fruits of the soil to those 
who had helped to produce them. Others will have it to l>c 
m remembrance of the age of Saturn, when there was no dis- 
tinction between master and slave, but all lived as brothers and 
as equals in a condition of equality. 

In general, it seems that both aimed at the same design and 
intent, which was to bring their people to moderation and 
faigality ; but of other virtues, the one set his affection most on 
fortitude, and Uie other on justice; unless we will attribute their 
different ways to the different habits and temperaments which 
they had to work upon by their enactments; for Numa did not 
out of cowardice or fear affect peace, but because he would not 
l3e guilty of injustice; nor did Lycurgus promote a spirit of 
war in his people that they might do injustice to others, but 
tliat they might protect themselves by it. 

In bringing the habits they formed in their people to a just 
and happy mean, mitigating them where they exceeded, and 
strengthening them where they were deficient, Ixith were cora- 
pelled to make great innovations. The frame of government 
which Numa formed was democratic and popular to the last 
extreme, goldsmiths and flute-players and shoemakers cons ti tut- 
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ing his promiscuous, many-coloured commonalty. Lycurgus 
\vas rigid and aristocratical, banishing all the base and mechanic 
arts to the company of servants and strangers, and allowing 
tlie true citizens no implements but the spear and shield, the 
trade of war only, and the service of Mars, and no other know- 
ledge or study, but that of obedience to their commanding 
officers, and victory over their enemies. Every sort of money- 
making was forbid them as freemen; and to make them 
thoroughly so and keep them so through their whole lives, 
every conceivable concern with money was handed over, with 
the cooking and the waiting at table, to slaves and helots. 
}iut Numa made none of these distinctions; he only suppressed 
military rapacity, allowing free scope to every other means 
of obtaining wealth; nor did he endeavour to do away with 
inequality in this respect, but permitted riches to be amassed 
to any extent, and paid no attention to the gradual and con- 
tinual augmentation and influx of poverty; which it was his 
business at the outset, whilst there was no great disparity in the 
estates of men, and whilst people still lived much in one manner, 
to obviate, as Lycurgus did, and take measures of precaution 
against the mischiefs of avarice, mischiefs not of small import- 
ance, but the real seed and first beginning of all the great 
and extensive evils of after-times. The re-division of estates, 
Lycurgus is not, it seems to me, to be blamed for making, nor 
Numa for omitting; this equality was the basis and foundation 
of the one commonwealth; but at Rome, where the lands had 
been lately divided, there was nothing to urge any re-division 
or any disturbance of the first arrangement, which was probably 
still in existence. 

With respect to wives and children, and that community 
which both, with a sound policy, appointed, to prevent all 
jealousy, their methods, however, were different. For when a 
Roman thought himself to have a sufficient number of children, 
in case his neighbour who had none should come and request 
his wife of him, he had a lawful power to give her up to him 
who desired her, cither for a certain time, or for good. The 
I^cedaemonian husband, on the other hand, might allow the 
use of his wife to any other that desired to have children by her, 
and yet still keep her in his house, the original marriage obliga- 
tion still subsisting as at first. Nay, many husbands, as we 
have said, would invite men whom they thought likely to procure 
them fine and good-looking children into their houses. What is 
the difference, then, between the two customs? Shall we say 
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that the Lacedaemonian system is one of an extreme and entire 
unconcern about their wives, and would cause most people 
endless disquiet and annoyance with pan^s and jealousies? 
the Roman course wears an air of a more delicate acquiescence, 
draws the veil of a new contract over the change, and concedes 
the general insupportableness of mere comiiuinity ? Numa’s 
directions, too, for the care of young women, arc better adapted 
to the female sex and to propriety; Lycurgus’s are altogether 
unreserved and unfeminine, and have given a great handle to 
the poets, who call them (Ibycus, for exam]>le) Phce?wmcrides, 
bare-thighed; and give them the character (as does Euripides) 
of being wild after husbands — 

** These with the young men from the house go out, 

With thighs that show, and robes that lly about.” 

For in fact the skirts of the frock worn by unmarried girls 
were not sewn together at the lower part, but used to fly back 
and show the whole thigh bare as they walked. The thing is 
most distinctly given by Sophocles — 

” — She, also, the young ni.ud, 

Whose frock, no robe yet o’er it laid, 

Tokling back, leaves her bare inu'li irec, 

Henmone.” 

And SO their women, it is said, were bold and masculine, over- 
bearing to their husbands in the first place, absolute mistresses 
m their houses, giving their opinions about public matters freely, 
and speaking openly even on the most impoitant subject^. 
But the matrons, under the government of Numa, still indeed 
received from their husbands all that high respect and honour 
which had been paid them under Romulus as a sort of atonement 
for the violence done to them; nevertheless, great modesty 
was enjoined upon them; all busy intermeddling forbidden, 
sobriety insisted on, and silence made habitual. Wine they were 
not to touch at all, nor to speak, except in their husband’s 
company, even on the most ordinary subjects. So tliat once 
when a woman had the confidence to plead her own cause in a 
court of judicature, the senate, it is said, sent to inquire of the 
oracle wliat the prodigy did portend ; and, indeed, their general 
good behaviour and submissiveness is justly proved by the record 
of those that were otherwise; for as the Greek historians record 
in their annals the names of those who first unsheathed the 
sword of civil war, or murdered their brothers, or were parricides, 
or killed their mothers, so the Roman writers report it as the first 
example, that Spurius Carvilius divorced his wife, being a case 
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that never before happened, in the space of two hundred and thirty 
years from the foundation of the city; and that one Thalsca, 
the wife of Pinarius, had a quarrel (the first instance of the kind) 
with her mother-in-law, Gegania, in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus ; so successful was the legislator in securing order and 
good conduct in the marriage relation. Their respective regu- 
lations for marrying the young women are in accordance with 
those for their education. Lycurgus made them brides when 
they were of full age and inclination for it. Intercourse, where 
nature was thus consulted, would produce, he thought, love 
and tenderness, instead of the dislike and fear attending an 
unnatural compulsion; and their bodies, also, would be better 
able to bear the trials of breeding and of bearing children, 
in his judgment the one end of marriage. 

The Romans, on the other hand, gave their daughters in 
marriage as early as twelve years old, or even under; thus 
they thought their bodies alike and minds would be delivered 
to the future husband pure and undefiled. The way of 
Lycurgus seems the more natural with a view to the birth of 
children; the other, looking to a life to be spent together, is 
more moral. However, the rules which Lycurgus drew up for 
superintendence of children, their collection into companies, 
their discipline and association, as also his exact regulations 
for their meals, exercises, and sports, argue Numa no more than 
an ordinary lawgiver. Numa left the whole matter simply to 
be decided by the parent’s wishes or necessities; he might, if he 
pleased, make his son a husbandman or carpenter, coppersmith 
or musician; as if it were of no imporU\nce for them to be 
directed and trained up from the beginning to one and the same 
common end, or as though it would do for them to be like 
passengers on shipboard, brought thither each for his own ends 
and by his own choice, uniting to act for the common good only 
in time of danger upon occasion of their private fears, in general 
looking simply to their own interest. 

We may forbear, indeed, to blame common legislators, who 
may be deficient in power or knowledge. But when a wise 
man like Numa had received the sovereignty over a new and 
docile people, was there anything that would better deserve his 
attention than the education of children, and the training up of 
the young, not to contrariety and discordance of character, but 
to the unity of the common model of virtue, to which from their 
cradle they should have been formed and moulded? One 
benefit among many that Lycurgus obtained by his course was 
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the permanence which it secured to his laws. Tlie obligation of 
oaths to preserve them would have availed but little, if he 
had not, by discipline and education, infused them into the 
children’s characters, and imbued their whole early life w^itli a 
love of his government. The result was that tlie main points 
and fundamentals of his legislation continued for above five 
hundred years, like some deep and thoroughly ingrained tinc- 
ture, retaining their hold upon the nation. But Numa’s whole 
design and aim, the continuance of peace and goodwill, on his 
deaUi vanished with him; no sooner did he expire his last 
breath than the gates of Janus’s temple (lew wide open, and, as 
if war had, indeed, been kept and caged up within those walls, 
it rushed forth to fill all Italy with blood and slaughter; and 
thus that best and justest fabric of things was of no long con- 
tinuance, because it wanted that cement which should have 
kept all together, education. What, then, some may say, has 
not Rome been advanced and bettered by her wars? A ques- 
tion that will need a long answer, if it is to be one to satisfy 
men who take the better to consist in riches, luxury, and 
dominion, rather than in security, gentleness, and that indepen- 
dence which is accompanied by justice. However, it makes 
much for Lycurgus, that, after the Romans had deserted the 
doctrine and discipline of Numa, their empire grew and their 
power increased so much; whereas so soon as the Lacedae- 
monians fell from the institutions of Lycurgus, they sank from 
the highest to the lowest state, and, after forfeiting their 
supremacy over the rest of Greece, were themselves in danger 
of absolute extirpation. Thus much, meantime, wiis peculiarly 
signal and almost divine in the circumstances of Numa, that he 
was an alien, and yet courted to come and accept a kingdom, 
the frame of which though he entirely altered, yet he performed 
it by mere persuasion, and ruled a city that as yet had scarce 
become one city, without recurring to arms or any violence 
(such as Lycurgus used, supporting himself by the aid of the 
nobler citizens against the commonalty), but, by mere force of 
wisdom and justice, established union and harmony amongst all. 
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SOLON 

Didymus, the grammarian, in his answer to Asclepiades con- 
cerning Solon’s Tables of Law, mentions a passage of one 
Philocles, who states that Solon’s father’s name was Euphorion, 
contrary to the opinion of all others who have written concern- 
ing him; for they generally agree that he was the son of 
Execesticles, a man of moderate wealth and power in the city, 
but of a most noble stock, being descended from Codrus; his 
mother, as Ileraclides Ponticus affirms, was cousin to Pisis- 
tratus’s mother, and the two at first were great friends, partly 
because they were akin, and partly because of Pisistratus’s 
noble qualities and beauty. And they say Solon loved him; 
and that is the reason, 1 suppose, that when afterwards they 
differed about the government, their enmity never produced 
any hot and violent passion, they remembered their old kind- 
nesses, and retained — 

** Still m its embers living the strong fire 

of their love and dear affection. For that Solon was not proof 
against beauty, nor of courage to stand up to passion and meet 
it— 

“ Hand to hand as in the ring,'* 

we may conjecture by his poems, and one of his laws, in which 
there are practices forbidden to slaves, which he would aj^pear, 
therefore, to recommend to freemen. Pisistratus, it is stated, 
was similarly attached to one Charmus; he it was who dedi- 
cated the figure of Love in the Academy, where the runners in 
the sacred torch race light their torches. Solon, as Hermippus 
writes, when his father had ruined his estate in doing benefits 
and kindnesses to other men, though he had friends enough 
that were willing to contribute to his relief, yet was ashamed to 
be beholden to others, since he was descended from a family 
who were accustomed to do kindnesses rather than receive 
them; and therefore applied himself to merchandise in his 
youth; though others assure us that he travelled rather to get 
learning and experience than to make money. It is certain 
that he was a lover of knowledge, for when he was old he would 
say, that he — 

** Each day grew older, and learnt something new; ” 
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and yet no admirer of riches, esteeming os equally wealthy the 
man — 

“ Who hath both pold and mIvcf in his hand, 

Horses and mules, and acres of wheat-land, 

And him wliose all is decent food to eat, 

Clothes to his Inck and shoes upon his feet, 

And a young wile and child, since so ’twill be, 

And no more years than will wiiii that a^roe; ” 

and in another place — 

“ W’ealth I would have, but wealth by wrong procure 
1 would not; justice, e’en if slow, is sure.” 

And it is perfectly possible for a good man and a statesman, 
without being solicitous for superfluities, to show some concern 
for competent necessaries. In his time, as Hesiod says,— - 
“ Work was a shame to none,” nor was distinction made with 
respect to trade, but merchandise was a noble calling, which 
brought home the good things which the barbarous nations 
enjoyed, was the occasion of friendship with their kings, and a 
great source of experience. Some merchants have built great 
cities, as Protis, the founder of Massilia, to whom the Gauls, 
near the Rhone, were much attached. Some report also, that 
Thales and Hippocrates the mathematician traded; and that 
Plato defrayed the charges of his travels by selling oil in Egypt. 
Solon’s softness and profuseness, his popular rather than philo- 
sophical tone about pleasure in his poems, have been ascribed 
to his trading life; for, having suffered a thousand dangers, it 
was natural they should be recompensed with some gratifica- 
tions and enjoyments; but that he accounted himself rather 
poor than rich is evident from the lines — 

Some wicked men are rich, good are poor, 

We will not change our virtue for their stc;re; 

Virtue’s a thing that none can take awav. 

But money changes owmers all the day.” 

At first he used his poetry only in trifles, not for any serious 
purpose, but simply to pass away his idle hours; but afterwards 
he introduced moral sentences and state matters, which he did, 
not to record them merely as an historian, but to justify his own 
actions, and sometimes to correct, chastise, and stir up the 
Athenians to noble performances. Some report that he de- 
signed to put his laws into heroic verse, and that they began 
thus : — 

** Wc humbly beg a blessing on our laws 
From miehty Jove, and honour, and applause.'* 
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In philosophy, as most of the wise men then, he chiefly 
esteemed the political part of morals; in physics, he was very 
plain and antiquated, as appears by this : — 

** It is the clouds that make the snow and hail. 

And thunder comes from lightning witl:i>ut fail; 

The sea is stormy when the winds have blown, 

But it deals fairly when ’tis left alone." 

And, indeed, it is probable that at that time Tliales alone had 
raised philosophy above mere practice into speculation; and 
the rest of the wise men were so called from prudence in political 
concerns. It is said, that they had an interview at Delphi, and 
another at Corinth, by the procurement of Periander, who made 
a meeting for them, and a supper. But their reputation was 
chiefly raised by sending the tripod to them all, by their modest 
refusal, and complaisant yielding to one another. For, as the 
story goes, some of the Coans fishing with a net, some strangers, 
Milesians, bought the draught at a venture; the net brought 
up a golden tripod, which, they say, Helen, at her return from 
I'roy, upon the remembrance of an old prophecy, threw in there. 
Now, the strangers at first contesting with the fishers about 
the tripod, and the cities espousing the quarrel so far as to engage 
themselves in a war, Apollo decided the controversy by com- 
manding to present it to the wisest man; and first it was sent 
to Miletus to Thales, the Coans freely presenting him with that 
for which they fought against the whole body of the Milesians; 
but Thales declaring Bias the wiser person, it was sent to him; 
from him to another; and so, going round them all, it came to 
Thales a second time; and, at last, being carried from Miletus 
to Thebes, was there dedicated to Apollo Ismenius. Theo- 
phrastus writes that it was first presented to Bias at Priene; 
and next to Thales at Miletus, and so through all it returned to 
Bias, and was afterwards sent to Delphi. This is the general 
report, only some, instead of a tripod, say this present was a 
cup sent by Croesus; others, a piece of plate that one Bathycles 
liad left It is stated, that Anacharsis and Solon, and Solon and 
Tliales, were familiarly acquainted, and some have delivered 
parts of their discourse; for, they say, Anacharsis, coming to 
Athens,, knocked at Solon's door, and told him, that he, being 
a stranger, .was come to be his guest, and contract a friendship 
with him; anu tSolon replying, It is better to make friends at 
home," Ajiacharsfc^ replied, “ Then you that are at home make 
friendship with me‘-’^ Solon, somewhat surprised at the readi- 
ness of the repart* received him kindly, and kept him some 
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time with him, being already engaged in public business and the 
compilation of his laws; which, when Anacharsis understood, 
he laughed at him for imagining the dishonesty and covetousness 
of his countrymen could be restrained by written laws, which 
were like spiders’ webs, and would catch, it is true, the weak 
and poor, but easily be broken by the mighty and rich. To this 
Solon rejoined that men keep their promises when neither side 
can get anything by the breaking of them; and he would so 
fit his laws to the citizens, that all should undersUind it was 
more eligible to be just than to break the laws. But the event 
rather agreed with the conjecture of Anacharsis than Solon's 
liope. Anacharsis, being once at the Assembly, expresscil his 
wonder at the fact that in Greece wise men spoke and fools 
decided. 

Solon went, they say, to Thales, at Miletus, and wondered 
that Thales took no care to get him a wife and children. To 
this, Thales made no answer for the present; but a few da\’s 
after procured a stranger to pretend that he had left Athens 
ten days ago; and Solon inquiring what news there, the man, 
according to his instructions, replied, “ None but a young man’s 
funeral, which the whole city attended ; for he was the son, they 
said, of an honourable man, the most virtuous of the citizens, 
who was not then at home, but had been travelling a long time.” 
Solon replied, ” Wliat a miserable man is hel But what was 
his name? ” I have heard it,” says the man, ” but have now 
forgotten it, only there was a great talk of his wisdom and his 
justice.” Thus Solon was drawn on by every answer, and his 
fears heightened, till at last, l>eing extremely concerned, he 
mentioned his own name, and asked the stranger if that young 
man was called Solon’s son; and the stranger assenting, he 
began to beat his head, and to do and say all tliat is usual with 
men in transports of grief. But Thales took his hand, and, 
with a smile, said, ” These things, Solon, keep me from marriage 
and rearing children, which are too great for even your constancy 
to support; however, be not concerned at the report, for it is 
a fiction.” This Hermippus relates, from Pat^cus, who boasted 
that he had iEsop’s soul. 

However, it is irrational and poor-spirited not to seek con- 
veniences for fear of losing them, for upon the same account 
we should not allow ourselves to like wealth, glory, or wisdom, 
since we may fear to be deprived of all these ; nay, even virtue 
itself, than which there is no greater nor more desirable possession, 
is often suspended by sickness or drugs. Now Thales, though 
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unmarried, could not be free from solicitude unless he likewise 
felt no care for his friends, his kinsman, or his country ; yet we 
are told he adopted Cybisthus, his sister’s son. For the soul, 
having a principle of kindness in itself, and being bom to love, 
as well as perceive, think, or remember, inclines and fixes upon 
some stranger, when a man has none of his own to embrace. And 
alien or illegitimate objects insinuate themselves into his affec- 
tions, as into some estate that lacks lawful heirs; and with 
affection come anxiety and care; insomuch that you may see 
men that use the strongest language against the marriage-bed 
and the fruit of it, when some servant’s or concubine’s child is 
sick or dies, almost killed with grief, and abjectly lamenting. 
Some have given way to shameful and desperate sorrow at the 
loss of a dog or horse ; others have borne the death of virtuous 
children without any extravagant or unbecoming grief, have 
passed the rest of their lives like men, and according to the 
principles of reason. It is not affection, it is weakness that 
brings men, unarmed against fortune by reason, into these 
endless pains and terrors; and they indeed have not even the 
present enjoyment of what they dote upon, the possibility of 
the future loss causing them continual pangs, tremors, and dis- 
tresses. We must not provide against the loss of wealth by 
poverty, or of friends by refusing all acquaintance, or of children 
by having none, but by morality and reason. But of this too 
much. 

Now, when the Athenians were tired with a tedious and 
difficult war that they conducted against the Megarians for 
the island Salamis, and made a law that it should be death for 
any man, by writing or speaking, to assert that the city ought 
to endeavour to recover it, Solon, vexed at the disgrace, and 
perceiving thous«ands of the youth wished for somebody to begin, 
but did not dare to stir first for fear of the law, counterfeited a 
distraction, and by his own family it was spread about the city 
that he was mad. lie then secretly composed some elegiac 
verses, and getting them by heart, that it might seem extempore, 
ran out into the market-place with a cap upon his head, and, 
the people gathering about him, got upon the herald’s stand, 
and sang that elegy wdiich begins thus: — 

“ 1 am a herald come from Salamis the fair, 

My news from thence my verses shall declare.** 

The poem is called Salamis; it contains an hundred verses very 
elegantly written ; when it had been sung, his friends commended 
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it, and especially Pisistratus exhorted the citizens to obey his 
directions; insomuch that they recalled the law, and renewed 
the war under Solon’s conduct The popular tile is, that with 
Pisistratus he sailed to Colias, and, finding the women, according 
to the custom of the country there, sacrificing to Ceres, he sent a 
trusty friend to Salamis, who should pretend himself a renegade, 
and advise them, if they desired to seize the chief Athenian 
women, to come with him at once to Colias; the Megarians 
presently sent off men in the vessel with him; and Solon, seeing 
it put off from the island, commanded the women to be gone, 
and some beardless youths, dressed in their clothes, their shoes 
and caps, and privately armed with daggers, to dance and play 
near the shore till the enemies had landed and the vessel w'as in 
their power. Things being thus ordered, the Megarians were 
lured with the appearance, and, coming to the shore, jumped out, 
eager who should first seize a prize, so that not one of them 
escaped ; and the Athenians set sail for the island and took it. 

Others say that it was not taken this way, but that he first 
received this oracle from Delphi: — 

“ Those heroes that in fair Asopia rest, 

All buried with their faces to tlie west, 

Go and appease with offerings of the best; ” 

and that Solon, sailing by night to the island, sacrificed to the 
heroes Poriphemus and Cychreus, and then taking five hundred 
Athenian volunteers (a law having passed that those that took 
the island should be highest in the government), with a number 
of fisher-boats and one thirty-oared ship, anchored in a bay of 
Salamis that looks towards Nisieji; and the Megarians that were 
then in the island, hearing only an uncertain report, hurried to 
their arms, and sent a ship to reconnoitre the enemies. This 
ship Solon took, and, securing the Megarians, manned it with 
Athenians, and gave them orders to sail to the island with as 
much privacy as possible; meantime he, with the other soldiers, 
marched against the Megarians by land, and whilst they were 
fighting, those from the ship took the city. And this narrative 
is confirmed by the following solemnity, that was afterwards 
observed: An Athenian ship used to sail silently at first to the 
island, then, with noise and a great shout, one leapt out armed, 
and with a loud cry ran to the promontory Sciradium to meet 
those that approached upon the land. And just by there stands 
a temple which Solon dedicated to Mars. For he f)eat the 
Megarians, and as many as were not killed in the battle he sent 
away upon conditions. 
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The Megarians, however, still contending, and both sides 
having received considerable losses, they chose the Spartans 
for arbitrators. Now, many affirm that Homer’s authority did 
Solon a considerable kindness, and that, introducing a line into 
the Catalogue of Ships, when the matter was to be determined, 
he read the passage as follows: — 

“ Twelve ships from Salamis stout Ajax brought, 

And ranked his men where the Athenians fought.** 

The Athenians, however, call this but an idle story, and report 
that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus and 
Eurysaces, the sons of Ajax, being made citizens of Athens, 
gave them the island, and that one of them dwelt at Brauron 
in Attica, the other at Melite; and they have a township of 
Philaidae, to which Pisistratus belonged, deriving its name from 
this Philaeus. Solon took a farther argument against the 
Megarians from the dead bodies, which, he said, were not buried 
after their fashion, but according to the Athenian; for the 
Megarians turn the corpse to the east, the Athenians to the 
west. But Hereas the Megarian denies this, and affirms that 
they likewise turn the body to the west, and also that the 
Athenians have a separate tomb for everybody, but the 
Megarians put two or three into one. However, some of 
Apollo’s oracles, where he calls Salamis Ionian, made much for 
Solon. This matter was determined by five Spartans, Crito- 
laidas, Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

For this, Solon grew famed and powerful; but his advice in 
favour of defending the oracle at Delphi, to give aid, and not 
to suffer the Cirrhecans to profane it, but to maintain the honour 
of the god, got him most repute among the Greeks; for upon 
his persuasion the Amphictyons undertook the war, as amongst 
others, Aristotle affirms, in his enumeration of the victors at 
the Pythian games, where he makes Solon the author of this 
counsel. Solon, however, was not general in that expedition, as 
Hermippus states, out of Evanthes the Samian; for iEschines 
the orator says no such thing, and, in the Delphian register, 
Alcmseon, not Solon, is named as commander of the Athenians. 

Now the Cylonian pollution had a long while disturbed the 
commonwealth, ever since the time when Megacles the archon 
persuaded the conspirators with Cylon that took sanctuary in 
Minerva’s temple to come down and stand to a fair trial. And 
they, tying a thread to the image, and holding one end of it, 
went down to the tribunal ; but when they came to the temple 
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of the Furies, the thread broke of its own accord, upon which, 
as if the goddess had refused them protection, they were seized 
by Megacles and the other magistrates ; as many as were without 
the temples were stoned, these that fled for sanctuary were 
butchered at the altar, and only those escaped who made supplica- 
tion to the wives of the magistrates. But they from that time 
were considered under pollution, and regarded with hatred. 
The remainder of the faction of Cylon grew strong again, 
and had continual quarrels with the family of Megacles; and 
now the quarrel being at its height, and the people divided, 
Solon, being in reputation, interposed with the chiefest of the 
Athenians, and by entreaty and admonition persuaded the 
polluted to submit to a trial and the decision of three hundred 
noble citizens. And Myron of Phlya being their accuser, they 
were found guilty, and as many as were then alive were banished, 
and the bodies of the dead were dug up, and scattered beyond 
the confines of the country. In the midst of these distractions, 
the Megarians falling upon them, they lost Nissea and Salamis 
again; besides, the city was disturbed with superstitious fears 
and strange appearances, and the priests declared that the 
sacrifices intimated some villainies and pollutions that were to 
be expiated. Upon this, they sent for Epimenides the Phicstian 
from Crete, who is counted the seventh wise man by those that 
will not admit Periander into the number. He seems to have 
been thought a favourite of heaven, possessed of knowledge in 
all the supernatural and ritual parts of religion; and, therefore, 
the men of his age called him a new Curies, and son of a nymph 
named Balte. When he came to Athens, and grew acquainted 
with Solon, he served him in many instances, and prepared the 
way for his legislation. He made them moderate in their forms 
of worship, and abated their mourning by ordering some 
sacrifices presently after the funeral, and taking off those severe 
and barbarous ceremonies which the women usually practised; 
but the greatest benefit was his purifying and sanctifying the 
city, by certain propitiatory and expiatory lustrations, and 
foundations of sacred buildings, by that means making them 
more submissive to justice, and more inclined to harmony* It 
is reported that, looking upon Munychia, and considering a 
long while, he said to those that stood by, “ How blind is man 
in future things! for did the Athenians foresee what mischief 
this would do their city, they would even eat it with their own 
teeth to be rid of it.” A similar anticipation is ascribed to 
Thales; they say he commanded his friends to bury him in an 
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obscure and contemned quarter of the territory of Miletus, 
saying that it should some day be the market-place of the 
Milesians. Epimenides, being much honoured, and receiving 
from the city rich offers of large gifts and privileges, requested 
but one branch of the sacred olive, and, on that being granted, 
returned. 

The Athenians, now the Cy Ionian sedition was over and the 
polluted gone into banishment, fell into their old quarrels about 
the government, there being as many different parties as there 
were diversities in the country. The Hill quarter favoured 
democracy, the Plain, oligarchy, and those that lived by the 
Seaside stood for a mixed sort of government, and so hindered 
either of the other parties from prevailing. And the disparity 
of fortune between the rich and the poor, at that time, also 
reached its height; so that the city seemed to be in a truly 
dangerous condition, and no other means for freeing it from 
disturbances and settling it to be possible but a despotic power. 
All the people were indebted to the rich; and cither they tilled 
their land for their creditors, paying them a sixth part of the 
increase, and were, therefore, called Hectemorii and Thetes, 
or else they engaged their body for the debt, and might be 
seized, and either sent into slavery at home, or sold to strangers; 
some (for no law forbade it) were forced to sell their children, 
or fly their country to avoid the cruelty of their creditors; but 
the most part and the bravest of them began to combine together 
and encourage one another to stand to it, to choose a leader, to 
liberate the condemned debtors, divide the land, and change the 
government. 

Then the wisest of the Athenians, perceiving Solon was of all 
men the only one not implicated in the troubles, that he had not 
joined in the exactions of the rich, and was not involved in the 
necessities of the poor, pressed him to succour the commonwealth 
and compose the differences. Though Phanias the Lesbian 
affirms, that Solon, to save his country, put a trick upon both 
parties, and privately promised the poor a division of the lands, 
and the rich security for their debts. Solon, however, himself 
says, that it was reluctantly at first that he engaged in state 
affairs, being afraid of the pride of one party and the greediness 
of the other ; he was chosen archon, however, after Philombrotus, 
and empowered to be an arbitrator and lawgiver; the rich con- 
senting because he was wealthy, the poor because he was honest. 
There was a saying of his current before the election, that when 
tilings are even there never can be w^ar, and thb pleased both 
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parties, the wealthy and the poor; the one conceiving him to 
mean, when all have their fair proportion ; the others, when all 
are absolutely equal. Thus, there being great hopes on both 
sides, the chief men pressed Solon to take the government into 
his own hands, and, when he was once settled, manage the 
business freely and according to his pleasure; and many of the 
commons, perceiving it would be a difficult change to be effected 
by law and reason, were willing to have one wise and just man 
set over the affairs; and some say that Solon had this oracle 
from Apollo — 

“ Take the mi<l-seat, and be the vessel’s guide; 

Many in Athens arc upon your side.” 

But chiefly his familiar friends chid him for disaffecting 
monarchy only because of the name, as if the virtue of the 
ruler could not make it a lawful form; Faiboja had made this 
experiment when it chose Tynnondas, and Mitylenc, which had 
made Pittacus its prince; yet this could not shake Solon’s 
resolution; but, as they say, he replied to his friends, that it 
was true a tyranny was a very fair spot, but it had no way down 
from it; and in a copy of verses to Phocus he writes — 

” that l spared my land, 

And withheld from usurpation an<l from vmh^nce my hand. 

And forb'ire to fix a stain and a disgrace i»n mv good name, 

I regret not; I believe that it will be iny cliitdesl fame ” 

From which it is manifest that he was a man of great reputation 
before he gave his laws. The several mo( ks that were put upon 
him for refusing the power, he records in tliese words: — 

” Solon surely was a dreamer, and a man of simple mind; 

When the gods would give him fortune, he of hi'* own mil declined; 
When the net was full of fishes, over-heavy thiuKmg it, 

He declined to haul it up, through want of heart and vv.iiit of wit. 

Had but I that chance of nc'uos ,ui<l of kingship, for one day, 

I would give ray skin f(;r flaying, and ray house to die away. 

Thus he makes the many and the low j)Cople speak of him. 
Yet, though he refused the government, he was not too mild in 
the aflair; he did not show himself mean and .submissive to the 
powerful, nor make his laws to pleasure tho.se that chose him. 
For where it was well before, he apjilied no remedy, nor altered 
anything, for fear lest — 

” Overthrowing altogether and disordering the state,” 

he should be too weak to new-model and recompose it to a 
tolerable condition; but wliat he thought he could effect by 
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persuasion upon the pliable, and by force upon the stubborn, 
this he did, as he himself says — 

“ With force and justice working both in one.” 

And, therefore, when he was afterwards asked if he had left the 
Athenians the best laws that could be given, he replied, ** The 
best they could receive.” The way which, the modems say, 
the Athenians have of softening the badness of a thing, by 
ingeniously giving it some pretty and innocent appellation, 
calling harlots, for example, mistresses, tributes customs, a 
garrison a guard, and the jail the chamber, seem originally to 
have been Solon’s contrivance, who called cancelling debts 
Seisacthea, a relief, or disencumbrance. For the first thing 
which he settled was, that what debts remained should be for- 
given, and no man, for the future, should engage the body of 
his debtor for security. Though some, as Androtion, affirm 
that the debts were not cancelled, but the interest only lessened, 
which sufficiently pleased the people ; so that they named this 
benefit the Seisacthea, together with the enlarging their measures, 
and raising the value of their money; for he made a pound, 
which before passed for seventy-three drachmas, go for a 
hundred ; so that, though the number of pieces in the payment 
was equal, the value was less; which proved a considerable 
benefit to those that were to discharge great debts, and no loss 
to the creditors. But most agree tliat it was the taking off the 
debts that was called Seisacthea, which is confirmed by some 
places in his poem, where he takes honour to himself, that— 

" The mortgage-stones that covered lier, by me 
Removed, — the land that was a slave is free: ” 

that some who had been seized for their debts he had brought 
back from other countries, where — 

“ — so far their lot to roam, 

They had forgot the language of their home; ” 

and some he had set at liberty — 

“ Who here in shameful servitude were held.*’ 

While he was designing this, a most vexatious thing happened; 
for when he had resolved to take off the debts, and was consider- 
ing the proper form and fit beginning for it, he told some of his 
friends, Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus, in whom he had a great 
deal of confidence, that he would not meddle with the lands, 
but only free the people from their debts; upon which thev, 
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using their advantage, made haste and borrowed some con- 
siderable sums of money, and purchased some large fanns; and 
when the law was enacted, they kept the possessions, and would 
not return the money ; wluch brought Solon into great suspicion 
and dislike, as if he himself had not been abused, but was con- 
cerned in the contrivance. But he presently stopped this sus- 
picion, by releasing his debtors of five tiilents (for he had lent 
much), according to the law; others, as Polyzelus the 
Rhodian, say fifteen ; his friends, however, were ever afterward 
called Chreocopidse, repudiators. 

In this he pleased neither party, for the rich were angry for 
their money, and the poor that the land was not dividccl, luul, . 
as Lycurgus ordered in his commonwealth, all men reduced to 
equality. He, it is true, bein^ the eleventh from Hercules, and 
having reigned many years m Lacod.emon, had got a great 
reputation and friends and power, which he could use in model- 
ling his state; and applying force more than persuasion, inso- 
much that he lost his eye in the sculTle, was able to employ the 
most efTectual means for the safety and harmony of a state, by 
not permitting any to be poor or rich in his commonwealth. 
Solon could not rise to that in his polity, being but a citizen of 
the middle classes; yet he acted fully up to the height of his 
power, having notliing but the good-will and good opinion of 
his citizens to rely on; and that he ofTended the most part, 
who looked for another result, he declares in the words -- 

“ Formerly they boasted of me v.iinlv; with averted eyes 
Now they look askauce upon me; friends no mure, but enemies 

And yet had any other man, he says, received the same power— 

“ He would not have forborne, nor let ahine. 

But made the fattest of the milk his own.” 

Soon, however, becoming sensible of the good tluit was done, 
they laid by their grudges, made a public sacrifice, aiding it 
SeLsacthea, and chose Solon to ncw-modcl and make law.s for 
the commonwealth, giving him the entire power over every- 
thing, their magistracies, their assemblies, courts, and councils ; 
that he should appoint the number, times of meeting, and what 
estate they must have that could be capable of these, and 
dissolve or continue any of the present constitutions, according 
to his pleasure. • 

First, then, he repealed all Draco’s laws, except those con- 
cerning homicide, because they were too .severe, and the punish- 
ments too great; for death was appointed for almost all offences, 
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insomuch that those that were convicted of idleness were to die, 
and those that stole a cabbage or an apple to suffer even as 
villains tliat committed sacrilege or murder. So that Demades, 
in after time, was thought to have said very happily, that 
Draco’s laws were written not with ink but blood; and he him- 
self, being once asked why he made death the punishment nf 
most offences, replied, “ Small ones deserve that, and I have no 
higher for the greater crimes.” 

Next, Solon, being willing to continue the magistracies in the 
hands of the rich men, and yet receive the people into the other 
part of the government, took an account of the citizens’ estates, 
and those tliat were worth five hundred measures of fruit, dry 
and liquid, he placed in the first rank, calling them Penta- 
cosiomedimni; those that could keep an horse, or were worth 
three hundred measures, were named Hippada Teluntes, and 
made the second class; the Zeugitse, that had two hundred 
measures, were in the third; and all the others were called 
Thetes, who were not admitted to any office, but could come 
to the assembly, and act as jurors; which at first seemed 
nothing, but afterwards was found an enormous privilege, as 
almost every matter of dispute came before them in this latter 
capacity. Even in the cases which he assigned to the archon’s 
cognisance, he allowed an appeal to the courts. Besides, it is 
said that' he was obscure and ambiguous in the wording of his 
laws, on purpose to increase the honour of his courts; for since 
their differences could not be adjusted by the letter, they would 
have to bring all their causes to the judges, who thus were in 
a manner masters of the laws. Of this equalisation he himself 
makes mention in this manner: — 

“ Such power I gave the people as mi.qlit do, 

Abridged not what they had, now lavished new, 

Those lliat were ^eat m we^th and high in place 
My counsel likewise kept from all disgrace. 

Before them both I held my shield of niuht, 

And let not either touch the other’s right.” 

And for the greater security of the weak commons, he gave 
general liberty of indicting for an act of injury; if any one was 
beaten, maimed, or suffered any violence, any man tliat would 
and was able might prosecute the wrong-doer; intending by 
this to accustom the citizeiis, like members of the same lx)dy, 
to resent and be sensible of one another’s injuries. And there 
is a saying of his agreeable to his law, for, being asked what 
city was best modelled, “ That,” said he, “ where those that 
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are not injured try and punish the unjust as much as those 
tliat are.'' 

When he had constituted the Areopaj^us of those wlio had 
been yearly archons, of which he himself was a member there- 
fore, observing tliat the people, now free from their debts, were 
unsettled and imperious, he formed another council of four 
hundred, a hundred out of each of the four tribes, which was to 
inspect all matters before they were projjounded to the people, 
and to take care that nothing but what had been first examined 
should be brought before the general assembly. The upper 
council, or Areopagus, he made inspectors and keepers of the 
laws, conceiving that the commonwealth, held by these two 
councils, like anchors, would be less liable to be tossed by 
tumults, and the people be more quiet. vSuch is the general 
statement, that Solon instituted the Areopagus; which seems 
to be confirmed, because Draco makes no mention of the 
Areopagites, but in all causes of blood refers to the Ephetae; 
yet Solon’s thirteenth table contains the eighth law set down in 
these very words: “Whoever before Solon’s archonship were 
disfranchised, let them be restored, except those that, being 
condemned by the Areopagus, Ephetic, or in the Prytaneum by 
the kings, for homicide, murder, or designs against the govern- 
ment, were in banishment when this law was made; ” and these 
words seem to show that the Arcof)agus existed before Solon’s 
laws, for who could be condemned by that council before his 
time, if he was the first that instituted the court? unless, which 
is probable, there is some ellipsis, or want of precision in the 
language, and it should run thus: — “ Those that are convicted 
of such offences as belong to the cognisance of the Areopagites, 
EphetjE, or the Prytanes, when this law was made,” shall 
remain still in disgrace, whilst others are restored; of this the 
reader must judge. 

Amongst his other laws, one is very peculiar and surprising, 
which disfranchises all who stand neuter in a sedition; for it 
seems he would not have any one remain insensible and regard- 
less of the public good, and securing his private affairs, glory that 
he has no feeling of the distempers of his country ; but at once 
join with the good party and those that have the right upon their 
side, assist and venture with them, rather than keep out of harm’s 
way and watch who would get the better. It seems an absurd 
and foolish law which permits an heiress, if her lawful husband 
fail her, to take his nearest kinsman; yet some say this law 
was well contrived against those who, conscious of their own 
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unfitness^ yet, for the sake of the portion, would match with 
heiresses, and make use of law to put a violence upon nature ; 
for now, since she can quit him for whom she pleases, they would 
either abstain from such marriages, or continue them with dis- 
grace, and suffer for their covetousness and designed affront; 
it is well done, moreover, to confine her to her husband^s nearest 
kinsman, that the children may be of the same family. Agree- 
able to this is the law that the bride and bridegroom shall be 
shut into a chamber, and eat a quince together; and that the 
husband of an heiress shall consort with her thrice a month; 
for though there be no children, yet it is an honour and due 
affection which an husband ought to pay to a virtuous, chaste 
wife; it takes off all petty differences, and will not permit 
their little quarrels to proceed to a rupture. 

In all other marriages he forbade dowries to be given; the 
wife was to have three suits of clothes, a little inconsiderable 
household stuff, and that was all; for he would not have 
marriages contracted for gain or an estate, but for pure love, 
kind affection, and birth of children. When the mother of 
Dionysius desired him to marry her to one of his citizens, 

Indeed,*’ said he, “ by my tyranny I have broken my country's 
laws, but cannot put a violence upon those of nature by an 
unseasonable marriage.” Such disorder is never to be suffered 
in a commonwealth, nor such unseasonable and unloving and 
unperforming marriages, which attain no due end or fruit; any 
provident governor or lawgiver might say to an old man that 
takes a young wife what is said to Philoctetes in the tragedy — 

“ Truly, in a fit state thou to marry! ’* 

and if he find a young man, with a rich and elderly wife, growing 
fat in his place, like the partridges, remove him to a young 
woman of proper age. And of this enough. 

Another commendable law of Solon’s is that which forbids 
men to speak evil of the dead ; for it is pious to think the deceased 
sacred, and just, not to meddle with those that are gone, and 
politic, to prevent the perpetuity of discord. He likewise 
forbade them to speak evil of the living in the temples, the 
courts of justice, the public offices, or at the games, or else to 
pay three drachmas to the person, and two to the public. For 
never to be able to control passion shows a weak nature and 
ill-breeding; and always to moderate it is very hard, and to some 
impossible. And laws must look to possibilities, if the maker 
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designs to punish few in order to their amendment, and not 
many to no purpose. 

He is likewise much commended for his law concerning wills ; 
for before him none could be made, but all the wealth and 
estate of the deceased belonged to his family ; but he by per- 
mitting them, if they had no children, to bestow it on whom 
they pleased, showed that he esteemed friendship a stronger 
tie than kindred, and affection than necessity ; and made every 
man’s estate truly his own. Yet he allowed not all sorts of 
legacies, but those only which were not extorted by the frenzy 
of a disease, charms, imprisonment, force, or the persuiisions 
of a wife; with good reason thinking that being seduced into 
wrong was as bad as being forced, and that between deceit and 
necessity, flattery and compulsion, there was little difference, 
since both may equally suspend the exercise of reason. 

He regulated the walks, feasts, and mourning of the women, 
and took away everything that was either unbecoming or 
immodest; when they walked abroad, no more than three articles 
of dress were allowed them ; an obobs worth of meat and drink ; 
and no basket above a cubit high; and at night they were not 
to go about unless in a chariot with a torch before them. 
Mourners tearing themselves to raise pity, and set wailings, and 
at one man’s funeral to lament for another, he forbade. To 
offer an ox at the grave was not permitted, nor to bury above 
three pieces of dress with the body, or visit the tombs of any 
besides their own family, unless at the very funeral; most of 
which are likewise forbidden by our laws, but this is further 
added in ours, that those that are convicted of extravagance 
in their mournings are to be punished as soft and effeminate 
by the censors of women. 

Observing the city to be filled with persons that flocked 
from all parts into Attica for security of living, and that most 
of the country was barren and unfruitful, and that traders at 
sea import nothing to those that could give them nothing in 
exchange, he turned his citizens to trade, and made a law that 
no son be obliged to relieve a father who had not bred him up 
to any calling. It is true, Lycurgus, having a city free from 
all strangers, and land, according to Euripides — 

** Large for large hosts, for twice their number much,*' 

and, above aU, an abundance of labourers about Sparta, who 
should not be left idle, but be kept down with continual toil 
and work, did well to take off his citizens from laborious and 
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mechanical occupations, and keep them to their arms, and 
teach them only the art of war. But Solon, fitting his laws 
to the state of things, and not making things to suit his laws, 
and finding the ground scarce rich enough to maintain the 
husbandmen, and altogether incapable of feeding an unoccupied 
and leisured multitude, brought trades into credit, and ordered 
the Areopagites to examine how every man got his living, and 
chastise the idle. But that law was yet more rigid which, as 
Heraclides Ponticus delivers, declared the sons of unmarried 
mothers not obliged to relieve their fathers; for he that avoids 
the honourable form of union shows that he does not take a 
woman for children, but for pleasure, and thus gets his just 
reward, and has taken away from himself every title to upbraid 
his children, to whom he has made their very birth a scandal and 
reproach. 

Solon^s laws in general about women are his strangest; for 
he permitted any one to kill an adulterer that found him in the 
act; but if any one forced a free woman, a hundred drachmas 
was the fine; if he enticed her, twenty; except those that sell 
themselves openly, that is, harlots, who go openly to those 
that hire them. He made it unlawful to sell a daughter or a 
sister, unless, being yet unmarried, she was found wanton. Now 
it is irrational to punish the same crime sometimes very severely 
and without remorse, and sometimes very lightly, and as it 
were in sport, with a trivial fine ; unless there being little money 
then in Athens, scarcity made those mulcts the more grievous 
punishment. In the valuation for sacrifices, a sheep and a bushel 
were both estimated at a drachma; the victor in the Isthmian 
games was to have for reward an hundred drachmas; the con- 
queror in the Olympian, five hundred; he that brought a wolf, 
five drachmas ; for a whelp, one ; the former sum, as Demetrius 
the Phalerian asserts, was the value of an ox, the latter, of a 
sheep. The prices which Solon, in his sixteenth table, sets on 
choice victims, were naturally far greater; yet they, too, are 
very low in comparison of the present. The Athenians were, 
from the beginning, great enemies to wolves, their fields being 
better for pasture than com. Some affirm their tribes did not 
take their names from the sons of Ion, but from the different 
sorts of occupation that they followed ; the soldiers were called 
Hoplitae, the craftsmen Ergades, and, of the remaining two, 
the farmers Gedeontes, and the shepherds and graziers iEgicores. 

Since the country has but few rivers, lakes, or large springs, 
and many used wells which they had dug, there was a law 
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made, that, where there was a public well within a hippicon, 
that is, four furlongs, all should draw at that; but when it 
was farther off, they should try and procure a well of their own ; 
and if they had dug ten fathoms deep and could find no water, 
they had liberty to fetch a pitcherful of four gallons and a half 
in a day from their neighlx)urs* ; for he thought it prudent to 
make provision against want, but not to supply laziness. He 
showed skill in his orders about planting, for any one that would 
plant another tree was not to set it within five feet of his neigh- 
bour’s field; but if a fig or an olive, not within nine; for their 
roots spread farther, nor can they be planted near all sorts of 
trees without damage, for they draw away the nourishment, 
and in some cases are noxious by their effluvia. He that would 
dig a pit or a ditch was to dig it at the distance of its own depth 
from his neighbour’s ground; and he that would raise stocks 
of bees was not to place them within three hundred feet of those 
which another had already raised. 

He permitted only oil to be exported, and those that exported 
any other fruit, the archon was solemnly to curse, or else pay 
an hundred drachmas himself; and this law was written in his 
first table, and, therefore, let none think it incredible, as some 
affirm, that the exportation of figs was once unlawful, and the 
informer against the delinquents called a sycophant. He made 
a law, also, concerning hurts and injuries from beasts, in which 
he commands the master of any dog that bit a man to deliver 
him up with a log about his neck, four and a half feet long; a 
happy device for men’s security. The law concerning naturalis- 
ing strangers is of doubtful character; he permitted only those 
to be made free of Athens who were in perpetual exile from their 
own country, or came with their whole family to trade there; 
this he did, not to discourage strangers, but rather to invite 
them to a permanent participation in the privileges of the 
government; and, besides, he thought those would prove the 
more faithful citizens who had been forced from their own 
country, or voluntarily forsook it. The law of public enter- 
tainment {parasiiein is his name for it) is also peculiarly Solon’s ; 
for if any man came often, or if he that was invited refused, 
they were punished, for he concluded tliat one was greedy, the 
other a contemner of the state. 

All his laws he established for an hundred years, and wrote 
them on wooden tables or rollers, named axones, which might 
be turned round in oblong cases; some of their relics were in 
my time still to be seen in the Prytaneura, or common hall, at 
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Athens. These, as Aristotle states, were called cyrbes, and 
there is a passage of Cratinus the comedian — 

“ By Solon, and by Draco, if you please, 

Whose Cyrbes make the fires that parch our peas.” 

But some say those are properly cyrbes, which contain laws 
concerning sacrifices and the rites of religion, and all the others 
axones. The council all jointly swore to confirm the laws, and 
every one of the Thesmothetse vowed for himself at the stone in 
the market-place, that if he broke any of the statutes, he would 
dedicate a golden statue, as big as himself, at Delphi. 

Observing the irregularity of the months, and that the moon 
does not always rise and set with the sun, but often in the same 
day overtakes and gets before him, he ordered the day should 
be named the Old and New, attributing that part of it which was 
before the conjunction to the old moon, and the rest to the new, 
he being the first, it seems, that understood that verse of 
Homer — 

” The end and the beginning of the month,” — 

and the following day he called the new moon. After the 
twentieth he did not count by addition, but, like the moon 
itself in its wane, by subtraction ; thus up to the thirtieth. 

Now when these laws were enacted, and some came to Solon 
every day, to commend or dispraise them, and to advise, if 
possible, to leave out or put in something, and many criticised 
and desired him to explain, and tell the meaning of such and 
such a passage, he, knowing that to do it was useless, and not 
to do it would get him ill-will, and desirous to bring himself out 
of all straits, and to escape all displeasure and exceptions, it 
being a hard thing, as he himself says — 

” In great affairs to satisfy all sides,” 

as an excuse for travelling, bought a trading vessel, and, having 
leave for ten years’ absence, departed, hoping that by that time 
his laws would have become familiar. 

His first voyage was for Egypt, and he lived, as he himself 
says — 

” Nciir Nilus* mouth, by fair Canopus* shore,” 

and spent some time in study with Psenophis of Heliopolis, and 
Sonchis the Saite, the most learned of all the priests; from 
whom, as Plato says, getting knowledge of the Atlantic story, 
he put it into a poem, and proposed to bring it to the knowledge 
of the Greeks. From thence he sailed to Cyprus, where he was 
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made much of by Philocyprus, one of the kings there, who had 
a small city built by Demophon, Theseus’s son, near the river 
Clarius, in a strong situation, but incommodious and uneasy of 
access. Solon persuaded him, since there lay a fair plain below, 
to remove, and build there a pleasanter and more spacious city. 
And he stayed himself, and assisted in gathering inhabitants, 
and in fitting it both for defence and convenience of living; 
insomuch that many flocked to Philocyprus, and the other kings 
imitated the design; and, therefore, to honour Solon, he adled 
the city Soli, which was formerly named iEpea. And Solon 
himself, in his Elegies, addressing Philocyprus, mentions this 
foundation in these words: — 

** Long may you live, and fill the Solian throne, 

Succeeded still by children of your own ; 

And from your happy island while I sail. 

Let Cyprus send for me a favouring gale; 

May she advance, and bless vour new command. 

Prosper your town, and send me safe to land.’* 

That Solon should discourse with Croesus, some think not 
agreeable with chronology; but I cannot reject so famous and 
well-attested a narrative, and, what is more, so agreeable to 
Solon’s temper, and so worthy his wisdom and greatness of 
mind, because, forsooth, it does not agree with some chrono- 
logical canons, which thousands have endeavoured to regulate, 
and yet, to this day, could never bring their differing opinions 
to any agreement. They say, therefore, that Solon, coining to 
Croesus at his request, was in the same condition as an inland 
man when first he goes to see the sea; for as he fancies every 
river he meets with to be the ocean, so Solon, as he passed 
through the court, and saw a great many nobles richly dressed, 
and proudly attended with a multitude of guards and footboys, 
thought every one liad been the king, till he was brought to 
Croesus, who was decked with every possible rarity and curiosity, 
in ornaments of jewels, purple, and gold, that could make a 
grand and gorgeous spectacle of him. Now when Solon came 
^fore him, and seemed not at all surprised, nor gave Croesus 
those compliments he expected, but showed himself to all dis- 
cerning eyes to be a man tliat despised the gaudiness and petty 
ostentation of it, he commanded them to open all his treasure 
houses, and carry him to see his sumptuous furniture and 
luxuries, though he did not wish it; Solon could judge of him 
well enough by the first sight of him ; and, when he returned 
from viewing all, Croesus asked him if ever he had known a 
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happier man than he. And when Solon answered that he had 
known one Tellus, a fellow-citizen of his own, and told him that 
this Tellus had been an honest man, had had good children, a 
competent estate, and died bravely in battle for his country, 
Croesus took him for an ill-bred fellow and a fool, for not measur- 
ing happiness by the abundance of gold and silver, and pre- 
ferring the life and death of a private and mean man before so 
much power and empire. He asked him, however, again, if, 
besides Tellus, he knew any other man more happy. And Solon 
replying, Yes, Cleobis and Biton, who were loving brothers, and 
extremely dutiful sons to their mother, and, when the oxen 
delayed her, harnessed themselves to the waggon, and drew her 
to Juno’s temple, her neighbours all calling her happy, and she 
herself rejoicing; then, after sacrificing and feasting, they went 
to rest, and never rose again, but died in the midst of their 
honour a painless and tranquil death. What,” said Croesus, 
angrily, “ and dost not thou reckon us amongst the happy men 
at all? ” Solon, unwilling either to flatter or exasperate him 
more, replied, “ The gods, 0 king, have given the Greeks all 
other gifts in moderate degree; and so our wisdom, too, is 
a cheerful and a homely, not a noble and kingly wisdom; and 
this, observing the numerous misfortunes that attend all 
conditions, forbids us to grow insolent upon our present enjoy- 
ments, or to admire any man’s happiness that may yet, in 
course of time, suffer change. For the uncertain future has yet 
to come, with every possible variety of fortune; and him only 
to whom the divinity has continued happiness unto the end we 
call happy ; to salute as happy one that is still in the midst of 
life and hazard, we think as little safe and conclusive as to crown 
and proclaim as victorious the wrestler that is yet in the ring.” 
After this, he was dismissed, having given Croesus some pain, 
but no instruction. 

iEsop, who wrote the fables, being then at Sardis upon 
Croesus’s invitation, and very much esteemed, was concerned 
that Solon was so ill received, and gave him this advice: “ Solon, 
let your converse with kings be either short or seasonable.” 

Nay, rather,” replied Solon, either short or reasonable.” 
So at tills time Croesus despised Solon ; but when he was over- 
come by Cyrus, had lost his city, was taken alive, condemned 
to be burnt, and laid bound upon the pile before all the Persians 
and Cyrus himself, he cried out as loud as possibly he could 
three times, ” 0 Solon I ” and Cyrus being surprised, and send- 
ing some to inquire what man or god this Solon was» who alone 
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he invoked in this extremity, Croesus told him the whole story, 
saying, “ He was one of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent for, 
not to be instructed, or to learn anything tliat I wanted, but 
that he should see and be a witness of my happiness; the loss 
of which was, it seems, to be a greater evil than the enjoyment 
was a good; for when I had them they were goods only in 
opinion, but now the loss of them has brought upon me intoler- 
able and real evils. And he, conjecturing from what then was, 
this that now is, bade look to the end of my life, and not rely 
and grow proud upon uncertainties.” When this was told 
Cyrus, who was a wiser man thin Croesus, and saw in the present 
example Solon’s maxim confirmed, he not only freed Croesus 
from punishment, but honoured him as long as he lived; and 
Solon had the glory, by the same saying, to save one king and 
instruct another. 

When Solon was gone, the citizens began to quarrel ; Lycurgus 
headed the Plain; Mcgacles, the son of Alcniccon, those to the 
Seaside; and Pisistratus the Ilill-parly, in which were the 
poorest people, the Thetes, and greatest enemies to the rich; 
insomuch that, though the city still used the new laws, yet all 
looked for and desired a change of government, hoping severally 
that the change would be better for them, and put them above 
the contrary faction. Affairs standing thus, Solon returned, and 
was reverenced by all, and honoured; but his old age would 
not permit him to be as active, and to speak in public, as 
formerly; yet, by privately conferring with the heads of the 
factions, he endeavoured to compose the differences, Pisistratus 
appearing the most tractable; for he was extremely smooth 
and engaging in his language, a great friend to the poor, and 
moderate in his resentments; and what nature had not given 
him, he had the skill to imitate; so that he was trusted more 
than the others, being accounted a prudent and orderly man, 
one that loved equality, and would be an enemy to any that 
moved against the present settlement. Thus he deceived the 
majority of people; but Solon quickly discovered his character, 
and found out his design before any one else; yet did not hate 
him upon this, but endeavoured to humble him, and bring him 
off from his ambition, and often told him and others, that if any 
one could banish the passion for pre-eminence from his mind, 
and cure him of his desire of absolute power, none would make 
a more virtuous man or a more excellent citizen. Thespis, at 
this time, beginning to act tragedies, and the thing, because it 
was new, taking very much with the multitude, though it was 
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not yet made a matter of competition, Solon, being by nature 
fond of hearing and learning something new, and now, in his 
old age, living idly, and enjoying himself, indeed, with music 
and with wine, went to see Thespis himself, as the ancient 
custom was, act: and after the play was done, he addressed 
him, and asked him if he was not ashamed to tell so many lies 
before such a number of people; and Thespis replying that it 
was no harm to say or do so in play, Solon vehemently struck 
his staff against the ground: “ Ah,” said he, if we honour 
and commend such play as this, we shall find it some day in 
our business.” 

Now when Pisistratus, having wounded himself, was brought 
into the market-place in a chariot, and stirred up the people, as 
if he had been thus treated by his opponents because of his 
political conduct, and a great many were enraged and cried out, 
Solon, coming close to him, said, “ This, 0 son of Hippocrates, 
is a bad copy of Homer’s Ulysses; you do, to trick your country- 
men, what he did to deceive his enemies.” After this, the 
people were eager to protect Pisistratus, and met in an assembly, 
where one Ariston making a motion that they should allow 
Pisistratus fifty clubmen for a guard to his person, Solon opposed 
it, and said much to the same purport as what he has left us 
in his poems — 

“You dote upon his words and taking phrase; “ 
and again — 

“ True, you are singly each a crafty soul, 

But all together make one empty fool.’* 

But observing the poor men bent to gratify Pisistratus, and 
tumultuous, and the rich fearful and getting out of harm’s way, 
he departed, saying he was wiser than some and stouter than 
others; wiser than those that did not understand the design, 
stouter than those that, though they understood it, were afraid 
to oppose the tyranny. Now, the people, having passed the 
law, were not nice with Pisistratus about the number of his 
clubmen, but took no notice of it, though he enlisted and kept 
as many as he would, until he seized the Acropolis. When that 
was done, and the city in an uproar, Megacles, with all his 
family, at once fled; but Solon, though he was now very old, 
and had none to back him, yet came into the market-place and 
made a speech to the citizens, partly blaming their inadvertency 
and meanness of spirit, and in part urging and exhorting them 
not thus tamely to lose their liberty; and likewise tlien spoke 
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that memorable saying, that, before, it was an easier task to 
^lop the rising tyranny, but now the great and more glorious 
action to destroy it, when it was begun already, and liad gathered 
strength. But all being afraid to side with him, he returned 
home, and, tiiking his arms, he brought them out and laid them 
in the porch before his door, with these words: “ I have done 
iny part to maintain my country and my laws/’ and then he 
busied himself no more. His friends advising him to fly, he 
refused, but wrote poems, and thus reproached the Athenians 
in them: — 

“If now you suffer, do not blame the Pow<'rs, 

For they are goi>d, and all the fault was irs, 
j/VU the strongholds you put into his hands, 

And now his slaves must do what he commands.* 

And many telling him that the tyrant would take his life for 
this, and asking what he trusted to, that he ventured to speak 
iO boldly, he replied, “ To my old age.” But Pisistratus, having 
got the command, so extremely courted Solon, so honoured him, 
obliged him, and sent to see him, that Solon gave him his 
advice, and approved many of his actions; for he retained most 
of Solon’s laws, observed them himself, and compelled his friends 
to obey. And he himself, though already absolute ruler, being 
accused of murder before the Areopagus, came quietly to clear 
himself; but his accuser did not appear. And he added other 
laws, one of which is that the maimed in the wars should be 
mainUined at the public charge; this Ileraclides Ponticus 
records, and that Pisistratus followed Solon’s example in this, 
who had decreed it in the case of one Thersippus, that was 
maimed; and Theophrastus asserts that it was Pisistratus, not 
Solon, that made that law against laziness, which was the repon 
that the country was more productive, and the city tranquiller. 

Now Solon, having begun the great work in verse, the history 
or fable of the Atlantic Island, which he had learned from the 
wise men in Sais, and thought convenient for tlie Athenians to 
know, abandoned it; not, as Plato says, by reason of want of 
time, but because of his age, and being discouraged at the 
greatness of the task; for that he had leisure enough, such 
verses testify, as — 

“ Each day grow older, and leam something new; ** 

and again — 

•* But now the Powers, of Beauty, Song, and Wine, 

Which are most men’s delights, arc also nu ie.” 
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Plato, willing to improve the story of the Atlantic Island, as if 
it were a fair estate that wanted an heir and came with some 
title to him, formed, indeed, stately entrances, noble enclosures, 
large courts, such as never yet introduced any story, fable, or 
poetic fiction; but, beginning it late, ended his life before his 
work; and the reader’s regret for the unfinished part is the 
greater, as the satisfaction he takes in that which is complete is 
extraordinary. For as the city of Athens left only the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius unfinished, so Plato, amongst all his 
excellent works, left this only piece about the Atlantic Island 
imperfect. Solon lived after Pisistratus seized the government, 
as Heraclides Ponticus asserts, a long time; but Phanias the 
Eresian says not two full years; for Pisistratus began his 
tyranny when Comias was archon, and Phanias says Solon died 
under Hegestratus, who succeeded Comias. The story that his 
ashes were scattered about the island Salamis is too strange to 
be easily believed, or be thought anything but a mere fable; 
and yet it is given, amongst other good authors, by Aristotle, 
the philosopher. 


POPLTCOLA 

[Publtcola] 

Such was Solon. To him we compare Poplicola, who received 
this later title from the Roman people for his merit, as a noble 
accession to his former name, Publius Valerius. He descended 
from Valerius, a man amongst the early citizens, reputed the 
principal reconciler of the differences betwixt the Romans and 
Sabines, and one that was most instrumental in persuading their 
kings to assent to peace and union. Thus descended, Publius 
Valerius, as it is said, whilst Rome remained under its kingly 
government, obtained as great a name from his eloquence as 
from his riches, charitably employing the one in liberal aid to 
the poor, the other with integrity and freedom in the service of 
justice; thereby giving assurance, that, should the government 
fall into a republic, he would become a chief man in the com- 
munity. The illegal and wicked accession of Tarquinius Super- 
bus to the crown, with his making it, instead of kingly rule, 
the instrument of insolence and tyranny, having inspired the 
people with a hatred to his reign, upon the death of Lucre tia 
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(she killing herself after violence had been done to her), they 
took an occasion of revolt; and Lucius Brutus, engaging in the 
change, came to Valerius before all others, and, with his zealous 
assistance, deposed the kings. And whilst the people inclined 
towards the electing one leader instead of their king, Valerius 
acquiesced, that to rule was rather Brutus’s due, as the author 
of the democracy. But when the name of monarchy was odious 
to the people, and a divided power appeared more grateful in 
the prospect, and two were chosen to hold it, Valerius, enter- 
taining hopes that he might be elected consul with Brutus, was 
disappointed; for, instead of Valerius, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of Brutus, Tarquinius Collatinus was chosen, the 
husband of Lucretia, a man noways his superior in merit. But 
the nobles, dreading the return of their kings, who still used all 
endeavours abroad and solicitations at home, were resolved 
upon a chieftain of an intense hatred to them, and noways 
likely to yield. 

Now Valerius was troubled that his desire to serve his country 
should be doubted, because he had sustained no private injury 
from the insolence of the tyrants. He withdrew from the senati 
and practice of the bar, quitting all public concerns; which 
gave an occasion of discourse, and fear, too, lest his anger should 
reconcile him to the king’s side, and he should prove the ruin 
of the state, tottering as yet under the uncertainties of a change. 
But Brutus being doubtful of some others, and determined to 
give the test to the senate upon the altars, upon the day ap- 
pointed Valerius came with cheerfulness into the forum, and was 
the first man that took the oath, in no way to submit or yield 
to Tarquin’s propositions, but rigorously to maintain liberty; 
which gave great satisfaction to the senate and assurance to 
the consuls, his action soon after showing the sincerity of his 
oath. For ambassadors came from Tarquin, with popular 
and specious proposals, whereby they thought to seduce the 
people, as though the king had Ctist off all insolence, and made 
moderation the only measure of his desires. To this embassy the 
consuls thought fit to give public audience, but Valerius opposed 
it, and would not permit that the poorer people, who enter- 
tained more fear of war than of tyranny, should have any occasion 
offered them, or any temptations to new designs. Afterwards 
other ambassadors arrived, who declared their king would recede 
from his crown, and lay down his arms, only capitulating for 
a restitution to himself, his friends, and allies, of their moneys 
and estates to support tJiem in their banishment. Now, several 
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inclining to the request, and Collatinus in particular favouring 
it, Brutus, a man of vehement and unbending nature, rushed 
into the forum, there proclaiming his fellow-consul to be a traitor, 
in granting subsidies to tyranny, and supplies for a war to those 
to whom it was monstrous to allow so much as subsistence in 
exile, llus caused an assembly of the citizens, amongst whom 
the first that spake was Caius Minucius, a private man, who 
advised Brutus, and urged the Romans to keep the property, 
and employ it against the tyrants, rather than to remit it to 
the tyrants, to be used against themselves. The Romans, 
however, decided that whilst they had enjoyed the liberty 
they had fought for, they should not sacrifice peace for the 
sake of money, but send out the tyrants* property after them. 
This question, however, of his property was the least part of 
Tarquin*s design; the demand sounded the feelings of the 
people, and was prepara toiy to a conspiracy which the am- 
bassadors endeavoured to excite, delaying their return, under 
pretence of selling some of the goods and reserving others to 
be sent away, till, in fine, they corrupted two of the most 
eminent families in Rome, the Aquillian, which had three, and 
the Vitellian, which had two senators. These all were, by the 
mother’s side, nephews to Collatinus; besides wliich Brutus 
had a special alliance to the Vitellii from his marriage with their 
sister, by whom he had several children; two of whom, of their 
own age, their near relations and daily companions, the Vitellii 
seduced to join in the plot, to ally themselves to the great house 
and royal hopes of the Tarquins, and gain emancipation from 
the violence and imbecility united of their father, whose austerity 
to offenders they termed violence, while the imbecility which he 
had long feigned, to protect himself from the tyrants, still, it 
appears, was, in name at least, ascribed to him. When upon 
these inducements the youths came to confer with the Aquillii, 
and thought it convenient to bind themselves in a solemn and 
dreadful oath, by tasting the blood of a murdered man, and 
touching his entrails. For which design they met at the house 
of the Aquillii. The building chosen for the transaction was, 
as was natural, dark and unfrequented, and a slave named 
Vindicius had, as it chanced, concealed himself there, not out 
of design or any intelligence of the affair, but, accidentally being 
within, seeing with how much haste and concern they came in, 
he was afraid to be discovered, and placed himself behind a 
chest, where he was able to observe their actions and overhear 
their debates. Their resolutions were to kill the consuls, and 
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they wrote letters to Tarquin to this effect, and gave them to 
the ambassadors, who were lodging upon the spot with the 
Aquillii, and were present at the consultation. 

Upon their departure, Vindicius secretly quitted the house, 
but was at a loss what to do in the matter, for to arraign the 
sons before the father Brutus, or the nephews before the uncle 
Collatinus, seemed equally (as indeed it was) shocking ; yet he 
knew no private Roman to whom he could intrust secrets of such 
importance. Unable, however, to keep silence, and burdened 
with his knowledge, he went and addressed himself to Valerius, 
whose known freedom and kindness of temper were an induce- 
ment; as he was a person to whom the needy Imd easy access, 
and who never shut his gates against the petitions or indigences 
of humble people. But when Vindicius came and made a com- 
plete discovery to him, his brother Marcus and his own wife 
being present, Valerius was struck with amazement, and by no 
means would dismiss the discoverer, but confined him to the 
room, and placed his wife as a guard to the door, seiuling his 
brother in the interim to beset the king’s palace, and seize, if 
possible, the writings there, and secure the domestics, whilst he, 
with his constant attendance of clients and friends, and a great 
retinue of attendants, repaired to the house of the Aquillii, 
who were, as it chanced, absent from home; and so, forcing an 
entrance through the gates, they lit upon the letters then lying 
in the lodgings of the ambassadors. Meantime the Aquillii 
returned in all haste, and, coming to blows about the gate, 
endeavoured a recovery of the letters. The other party made 
a resistance, and throwing their gowns around their opponents’ 
necks, at last, after much struggling on both sides, made their 
way with their prisoners through the streets into the forum, 
llie like engagement happened about the king’s palace, where 
Marcus seized some other letters which it was designed should be 
conveyed away in the goods, and, laying hands on such of the 
king’s people as he could find, dnigged them also into the forum. 
When the consuls had quieted the tumult, Vindicius was brought 
out by the orders of Valerius, and the accusation stated, and the 
letters were opened, to which the traitors could make no plea. 
Most of the people standing mute and sorrowful, some only, out 
of kindness to Brutus, mentioning banishment, the tears of 
Collatinus, attended with Valerius’s silence, gave some hopes 
of mercy. But Brutus, calling his two sons by their names, 
“ Canst not thou,” said he, ” O Titu:, or thou, Tiberius, make 
any defence against the indictment? ” The question being 
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thrice proposed, and no reply made, he turned himself to the 
lictors and cried, “ What remains is your duty/' They immedi- 
ately seized the youths, and, stripping them of their clothes, 
bound their hands behind them and scourged their bodies with 
their rods; too tragical a scene for others to look at; Brutus, 
however, is said not to have turned aside his face, nor allowed 
the least glance of pity to soften and smooth his aspect of rigour 
and austerity, but sternly watched his children suffer, even till 
the lictors, extending them on the ground, cut off their heads 
with an axe ; then departed, committing the rest to the judgment 
of his colleague. An action truly open alike to the highest com- 
mendation and the strongest censure; for either the greatness 
of his virtue raised him above the impressions of sorrow, or the 
extravagance of his misery took away all sense of it; but neither 
seemed common, or the result of humanity, but either divine or 
brutish. Yet it is more reasonable that our judgment should 
yield to his reputation, than that his merit should suffer detrac- 
tion by the weakness of our judgment; in the Roman's opinion, 
Brutus did a greater work in the establishment of the govern- 
ment than Romulus in the foundation of the city. 

Upon Brutus’s departure out of the forum, consternation, 
horror, and silence for some time possessed all that reflected 
on what was done; the easiness and tardiness, however, of 
Collatinus gave confidence to the Aquillii to request some time 
to answer their charge, and that Vindicius, their servant, should 
be remitted into their hands, and no longer harboured amongst 
their accusers. The consul seemed inclined to their proposal, 
and was proceeding to dissolve the assembly; but Valerius 
would not suffer Vindicius, who was surrounded by his people, 
to be surrendered, nor the meeting to withdraw without punish- 
ing the traitors; and at length laid violent hands upon the 
Aquillii, and, calling Brutus to his assistance, exclaimed against 
the unreasonable course of Collatinus, to impose upon his col- 
league the necessity of taking away the lives of his own sons, 
and yet have thoughts of gratifying some women with the lives 
of traitors and public enemies. Collatinus, displeased at this, 
and commanding Vindicius to be taken away, the lictors made 
their way through the crowd and seized their man, and struck 
all who endeavoured a rescue. Valerius’s friends headed the 
resistance, and the people cried out for Brutus, who, returning, 
on silence being made, told them he had been competent to 
pass sentence by himself upon his own sons, but left the rest to 
the suffrages of the free citizens: ** Let every man speak that 
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wishes, and persuade whom he can.” But there was no need 
of oratory, for, it being referred to the vote, they were returned 
condemned by all the suffrages, and were accordingly beheaded. 

Collatinus’s relationship to the kings had, indeed, already 
rendered him suspicious, and his second name, too, had made 
him obnoxious to the people, who were loth to hear tlie very 
sound of Tarquin; but after this had happened, perceiving 
himself an offence to every one, he relinquished his cliarge 
and departed from the city. At the new elections in his room, 
Valerius obtained, with high honour, the consulship, as a just 
reward of his zeal; of which he thought Vindicius deserved a 
share, whom he made, first of all freedmen, a citizen of Rome, 
and gave him the privilege of voting in wkit tribe soever he 
was pleased to be enrolled; other freedmen received the right 
of suffrage a long time after from Appius, who thus courted 
popularity; and from this Vindicius, a perfect manumission is 
called to this day vindicta. This done, the goods of the kings 
were exposed to plunder, and the palace to min. 

The pleasantest part of the field of Mars, which Tarquin had 
owned, was devoted to the service of that god ; but, it happen- 
ing to be harvest season, and the sheaves yet being on the 
ground, they thought it not proper to commit them to the flail, 
or unsanctify them with any use; and, therefore, carrying them 
to the river-side, and trees withal that were cut down, they cast 
all into the water, dedicating the soil, free from all occupation, 
to the deity. Now, these thrown in, one upon another, and 
closing together, the stream did not bear them far, but where 
the first were carried down and came to a bottom, the remainder, 
finding no farther conveyance, were stopped and interwoven 
one with another; the stream working the mass into a firmness, 
and washing down fresh mud. This, settling there, became an 
accession of matter, as well as cement, to the mbbish, insomuch 
that the violence of the waters could not remove it, but forced 
and compressed it all together. Thus its bulk and solidity 
gained it new subsidies, which gave it extension enough to stop 
on its way most of what the stream brought down. This is 
now a sacred island, lying by the city, adorned with the temples 
of the gods, and walks, and is called in the Latin tongue inter 
duos pontes. Though some say this did not happen at the 
dedication of Tarquin’s field, but in aftertimes, when Tarquinia, 
a vestal priestess, gave an adjacent field to the public, and 
obtained great honours in consequence, as, amongst the rest, 
that of all women her testimony alone should be received ; she 
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had also the liberty to marry, but refused it; thus some tell the 
Story. 

Tarquin, despairing of a return to his kingdom by the con- 
spiracy, found a kind reception amongst the Tuscans, who, 
with a great army, proceeded to restore him. The consuls 
headed the Romans against them, and made their rendezvous 
in certain holy places, the one called the Arsian grove, the 
other the ^Esuvian meadow. When they came into action, 
Aruns, the son of Tarquin, and Brutus, the Roman consul, not 
accidentally encountering each other, but out of hatred and 
rage, the one to avenge tyranny and enmity to his country, thi* 
other his banishment, set spurs to their horses, and, engaging 
with more fury than forethought, disregarding their own 
security, fell together in the combat. This dreadful onset 
hardly was followed by a more favourable end; both armies, 
doing and receiving equal damage, were separated by a storm. 
Valerius was much concerned, not knowing wliat the result of 
the day was, and seeing his men as well dismayed at the sight 
of their own dead, as rejoiced at the loss of the enemy; so 
apparently equal in the number was the slaughter on either 
side. Each party, however, felt surer of defeat from the actual 
sight of their own dead, than they could feel of victory from 
conjecture about those of their adversaries. The night being 
come (and such as one may presume must follow such a battle), 
and the annies laid to rest, they say that the grove shook, and 
uttered a voice, saying that the Tuscans had lost one man more 
than the Romans; clearly a divine announcement; and the 
Romans at once received it with shouts and expressions of joy ; 
whilst the Tuscans, through fear and amazement, deserted 
their tents, and were for the most part dispersed. The Romans, 
falling upon the remainder, amounting to nearly five thousand, 
took them prisoners, and plundered the camp; when they 
numbered the dead, they found on the Tuscans* side eleven 
thousand and three hundred, exceeding their own loss but by 
one man. This fight happened upon the last of February, and 
Valerius triumphed in honour of it, being the first consul that 
drove in with a four-horse chariot ; which sight both appeared 
magnificent, and was received with an admiration free from 
envy or offence (as some suggest) on the part of the spectators ; 
it would not otherwise have been continued with so much eager- 
ness and emulation through all the after ages. The people 
applauded likewise the honours he did to his colleague, in add- 
ing to his obsequies a funeral oration: which was so much liked 
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by the Romans, and found so good a reception, that it became 
customary for the best men to celebrate the funerals of great 
citizens with speeches in their commendation ; and their anti- 
quity in Rome is affirmed to be greater than in Greece, unless, 
with the orator Anaximenes, we make Solon the first author. 

Yet some part of Valerius’s behaviour did give offence and 
disgust to the people, because Brutus, whom they esteemed 
the father of their liberty, had not presumed to rule without a 
colleague, but united one and then another to him in his 
commission; while Valerius, they said, centring all authority in 
himself, seemed not in any sense a successor to Brutus in the 
consulship, but to Tarquin in the tyranny; he might make 
verbal harangues to Brutus’s memory, yet, when he was 
attended with all the rods and axes, proceeding down from a 
house than which the king’s house that he had demolished had 
not been statelier, those actions showed him an imitator of 
Tarquin. For, indeed, his dwelling-house on the Velia was 
somewhat imposing in appearance, hanging over the forum, and 
overlooking all transactions there; the access to it was hard, and 
to see him far off coming down, a stately and royal spectacle. 
But Valerius showed how well it were for men in power and 
great offices to have ears tliat give admittance to tnith before 
flattery; for upon his friends telling him that he displeased the 
people, he contended not, neither resented it, but while it was 
still night, sending for a number of work-people, pulled down 
his house and levelled it with the ground ; so tliat m the morn- 
ing the people, seeing and flocking together, expressed their 
wonder and their respect for his magnanimity, and their sorrow, 
as though it had been a human being, for the large and beautiful 
house which was thus lost to them by an unfounded jealousy, 
while its owner, their consul, without a roof of his own, had to 
beg a lodging with his friends. For his friends received him, till 
a place the people gave him was furnished with a house, though 
less stately than his own, where now stands the temple, as it is 
called, of Vica Pota. 

He resolved to render the government, as well as himself, 
instead of terrible, familiar and pleasant to the people, and 
parted the axes from the rods, and always, upon his entrance 
into the assembly, lowered these also to the people, to show, in 
the strongest way, the republican foundation of the govern- 
ment; and this the consuls observe to this day. But the 
humility of the man was but a means, not, as they thought, of 
lessening himself, but merely to abate their envy by this modcra- 
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tion ; for whatever he detracted from his authority he added to 
his real power, the people still submitting with satisfaction, 
which they expressed by calling him Poplicola, or people-lover, 
which name had the pre-eminence of the rest, and, therefore, in 
the sequel of his narrative we shall use no other. 

He gave free leave to any to sue for the consulship; but 
before the admittance of a colleague, mistrusting the ch^ces, 
lest emulation or ignorance should cross his designs, by his sole 
authority enacted his best and most important measures. 
First, he supplied the vacancies of the senators, whom either 
Tarquin long before had put to death, or the war lately cut off ; 
those that he enrolled, they write, amounted to a hundred and 
sixty-four; afterwards he made several laws which added much 
to the people’s liberty, in particular one granting offenders the 
liberty of appealing to the people from the judgment of the 
consuls; a second, that made it death to usurp any magistracy 
without the people’s consent; a third, for the relief of poor 
citizens, which, taking off their taxes, encouraged their labours; 
another, against disobedience to the consuls, which was no less 
popular th^ the rest, and rather to the benefit of the common- 
alty tlian to the advantage of the nobles, for it imposed upon 
disobedience the penalty of ten oxen and two sheep; the price 
of a sheep being ten obols, of an ox, an hundred. For the use 
of money was then infrequent amongst the Romans, but their 
wealth in cattle great; even now pieces of property are called 
peculia, from pecus, cattle; and they had stamped upon their 
most ancient money an ox, a sheep, or a hog; and sumamed 
their sons Suillii, IBubulci, Caprarii, and Porcii, from capres, 
goats, and porci, hogs. 

Amidst this mildness and moderation, for one excessive fault 
he instituted one excessive punishment; for he made it lawful 
without trial to take away any man’s life that aspired to a 
tyranny, and acquitted the slayer, if he produced evidence of 
the crime; for though it was not probable for a man, whose 
designs were so great, to escape all notice; yet because it was 
possible he might, although observed, by force anticipate judg- 
ment, which the usurpation itself would then preclude, he gave 
a licence to any to anticipate the usurper. He was honoured 
likewise for the law touching the treasury; for because it was 
necessary for the citizens to contribute out of their estates to 
the maintenance of wars, and he was unwilling himself to be 
concerned in the care of it, or to permit his friends, or indeed 
to let the public money pass into any private house, he allotted 
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the temple of &tum for the treasury, in which to this day they 
deposit the tribute-money, and granted the people the liberty 
of choosing two young men as quaestors, or treasurers. Tlie 
first were Publius Veturius and Marcus Minucius ; and a large 
sum was collected, for they assessed one hundred and thirty 
thousand, excusing orphans and widows from the payment. 
After these dispositions, he admitted Lucretius, the father of 
Lucretia, as his colleague, and gave him the precedence in the 
government, by resigning the fasces to him, as due to his years, 
which privilege of seniority continued to our time. But within 
a few days Lucretius died, and in a new election Marcus Horatius 
succeeded in that honour, and continued consul for tlie re- 
mainder of the year. 

Now, whilst Tarquin was making preparations in Tuscany 
for a second war against the Romans, it is said a great portent 
occurred. When Tarquin was king, and had all but completed 
the buildings of the Capitol, designing, whether from oracular 
advice or his own pleasure, to erect an earthen chariot upon the 
top, he intrusted the workmanship to Tuscans of the city Veii, 
but soon after lost his kingdom. The work thus modelled, the 
Tuscans set in a furnace, but the clay shdwed not those passive 
qualities which usually attend its nature, to subside and be 
condensed upon the evaporation of the moisture, but rose and 
swelled out to that bulk, that, when solid and firm, notwith- 
standing the removal of the roof and opening the walls of the 
furnace, it could not be taken out without much diflficulty. 
The soothsayers looked upon this as a divine prognostic of suc- 
cess and power to those that should possess it; and the Tuscans 
resolved not to deliver it to the Romans, who demanded it, but 
answered that it rather belonged to larquin than to those who 
had sent him into exile. A few days after, they had a horse- 
race there, with the usual shows and solemnities, and os the 
charioteer with his garland on his head was quietly driving the 
victorious chariot out of the ring, the horses, upon no apparent 
occasion, taking fright, either by divine instigation or by 
accident, hurried away their driver at full speed to Rome; 
neither did his holding them in prevail, nor his voice, but he 
was forced along with violence till, coming to the Capitol, he 
was thrown out by the gate called Ratumena. This occurrence 
raised wonder and fear in the Vcientines, who now permitted 
the delivery of the chariot. 

The building of the temple of the Capitolinc Jupiter had been 
vowed by Tarquin, the son of Demaratus, when warring with 
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the Sabines ; Tarquinius Superbus, his son or grandson, built, 
but could not dedicate it, because he lost his kingdom before it 
was quite finished. And now that it was completed with all its 
ornaments, Poplicola was ambitious to dedicate it; but the 
nobility envied him that honour, as, indeed, also, in some 
degree, those his prudence in making laws and conduct in wars 
entitled him to. Grudging him, at any rate, the addition of 
this, they urged Horatius to sue for the dedication, and, whilst 
Poplicola was engaged in some military expedition, voted it to 
Horatius, and conducted him to the Capitol, as though, were 
Poplicola present, they could not have carried it. Yet, some 
write, Poplicola was by lot destined against his will to the 
expedition, the other to the dedication; and what happened in 
the performance seems to intimate some ground for this con- 
jecture; for, upon the Ides of September, which happens about 
the full moon of the month Metagitnion, the people having 
assembled at the Capitol and silence being enjoined, Horatius, 
after the performance of other ceremonies, holding the doors, 
according to custom, was proceeding to pronounce the words of 
dedication, when Marcus, the brother of Poplicola, who had got 
a place on puipose beforehand near the door, observing his 
opportunity, cried, ** 0 consul, thy son lies dead in the camp; ” 
which made a great impression upon all others who heard it, 
yet in nowise discomposed Horatius, who returned merely the 
reply, “Cast the dead out whither you please; I am not a 
mourner; ” and so completed the dedication. The news was 
not true, but Marcus thought the lie might avert him from his 
performance; but it argues him a man of wonderful self- 
possession, whether he at once saw through the cheat, or, 
believing it as true, showed no discomposure. 

The same fortune attended the dedication of the second 
temple; the first, as has been said, was built by Tarquin, and 
dedicated by Horatius; it was burnt down in the civil wars. 
The second, Sylla built, and, dying before the dedication, left 
that honour to Catulus; and when this was demolished in the 
Vitellian sedition, Vespasian, with the same success that attended 
him in other things, began a third and lived to see it finished, 
but did not live to see it again destroyed, as it presently was; 
but was as fortunate in dying before its destruction, as Sylla 
was the reverse in dying before the dedication of his. For 
immediately after Vespasian's death it was consumed by fire. 
The fourth, which now exists, was both built and dedicated by 
Domitian. It is said Tarquin expended forty thousand pounds 
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of silver in the very foundations; but the whole wealth of the 
richest private man in Rome would not discharge the cost of 
the gilding of this temple in our days, it amounting to above 
twelve thousand talents; the pillars were cut out of Pentelican 
marble, of a length most happily proportioned to their thick- 
ness; these we saw at Athens; but when they were cut anew 
at Rome and polished, they did not gain so much in embellish- 
ment as they lost in symmetry, being rendered too taper and 
slender. Should any one who wonders at the costliness of the 
Capitol visit any one gallery in Domitian*s palace, or hall, or 
bath, or the apartments of his concubines, Epicharmus’s remark 
upon the prodigal, that — 

“ *Tis not beneficence, hn\, truth to say, 

A mere disease of giving things away,” 

would be in his mouth in application to Domitian. It is neither 
piety, he would say, nor magnificence, but, indeed, a mere 
disease of building, and a desire, like Midas, of converting 
everything into gold or stone. And thus much for this matter. 

Tarquin, after the great battle wherein he lost his son in 
combat with Brutus, fled to Clusium, and sought aid from Lars 
Porsenna, then one of those most powerful princes of Italy, and 
a man of worth and generosity; who assured him of assistance, 
immediately sending his commands to Rome that they should 
receive Tarquin as their king, and, upon the Romans’ refusal, 
proclaimed war, and, having signified the time and place where 
he intended his attack, approached with a great army. Popli- 
cola was, in his absence, chosen consul a second time, and Titus 
Lucretius his colleague, and, returning to Rome, to show a 
spirit yet loftier than Porsenna’s, built the city Sigliuia when 
Porsenna was already in the neighbourhood; and walling it at 
great expense, there placed a colony of seven hundred men, 
as being little concerned at the war. Nevertheless, Porsenna, 
making a sharp assault, obliged the defendants to retire to 
Rome, who had almost in their entrance admitted the enemy 
into the city with them; only Poplicola by sallying out at the 
gate prevented them, and, joining battle by Tiber side, oppos(?d 
the enemy, tliat pressed on with their multitude, but at last, 
sinking under desperate wounds, was carried out of the flgiit. 
The same fortune fell upon Lucretius, so that the Romans, 
being dismayed, retreated into the city for their .security, and 
Rome was in great hazard of being taken, the enemy forcing 
their way on to the wooden bridge, where Horatius Codes, 
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seconded by two of the first men in Rome, Herminius and 
Lartius, made head against them. Horatius obtained this name 
from the loss of one of his eyes in the wars, or, as others write, 
from the depressure of his nose, which, leaving nothing in the 
middle to separate them, made both eyes appear but as one; 
and hence, intending to say Cyclops, by a mispronunciation they 
called him Codes. This Cocles kept the bridge, and held back 
the enemy, till his own party broke it down behind, and then 
with his armour dropped into the river, and swam to the hither 
side, with a wound in his hip from a Tuscan spear. Poplicola, 
admiring his courage, proposed at once that the Romans should 
every one make him a present of a clay^s provisions, and after- 
wards give him as much land as he could plough round in one 
day, and besides erected a brazen statue to his honour in the 
temple of Vulcan, as a requital for the lameness caused by his 
wound. 

But Porsenna laying close siege to the city, and a famine 
raging amongst the Romans, also a new. army of the Tuscans 
making incursions into the country, Poplicola, a third time 
chosen consul, designed to make, without sallying out, his 
defence against Porsenna, but, privately stealing forth against 
the new army of the Tuscans, put them to flight and slew five 
thousiind. The story of Mucius is variously given; we, like 
others, must follow the commonly received statement. He 
was a man endowed with every virtue, but most eminent in 
war; and, resolving to kill Porsenna, attired himself in the 
Tuscan habit, and using the Tuscan language, came to the 
camp, and approaching the seat where the king sat amongst his 
nobles, but not certainly knowing the king, and fearful to 
inquire, drew out his sword, and stabbed one who he thought 
had most the appearance of king. Mucius was taken in the 
act, and whilst he was under examination, a pan of fire was 
brought to the king, who intended to sacrifice; Mucius thrust 
his right hand into the flame, and whilst it burnt stood looking 
at Porsenna with a steadfast and undaunted countenance; 
Porsenna at last in admiration dismissed him, and returned his 
sword, reaching it from his seat; Mucius received it in his 
left hand, which occasioned the name of Scaevola, left-handed, 
and said, “ I have overcome the terrors of Porsenna, yet am 
vanquished by his generosity, and gratitude obliges me to dis- 
close what no punishment could extort; ” and assured him then, 
that three hundred Romans, all of the same resolution, lurked 
about his camp, only waiting for an opoortunity; he, by lot 
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appointed to the enterprise, was not sorry that he had mis- 
carried in it, because so brave and good a man deserved rather 
to-be a friend to the Romans than an enemy. To this Porsenna 
gave credit, and thereupon expressed an inclination to a truce, 
not, I presume, so much out of fear of the three hundred Romans, 
as in admiration of the Roman courage. All other writers call 
this man Mucius Scagvola, yet Athendorus, son of Sandon, in 
a book addressed to Octavia, Oesar’s sister, avers he was also 
called Postumus. 

Poplicola, not so much esteeming Porscnna’s enmity dangerous 
to Rome as his friendship and alliance serviceable, was induced 
to refer the controversy with Tarquin to his arbitration, and 
several times undertook to prove I'arquin the worst of men, 
and justly deprived of his kingdom. But Tarquin proudly 
replied he would admit no judge, much less Porsenna, that had 
fallen away from his engagements; and Porsenna, resenting 
this answer, and mistrusting the equity of his cause, moved also 
by the solicitations of his son Aruns, who was earnest for the 
Roman interest, made a peace on these conditions, that they 
should resign the land they had taken from the 'Fuscans, and 
restore all prisoners and receive back their deserters. To 
confirm the peace, the Romans gave as hostages ten sons of 
patrician parents, and as many daughters, amongst whom was 
Valeria, the daughter of Poplicola. 

Upon these assurances, Porsenna ceased from all acts of 
hostility, and the young girls went down to the river to bathe, 
at that part where the winding of the bank formed a bay and 
made the waters stiller and quieter; and, seeing no guard, nor 
any one coming or going over, they were encouraged to swim 
over, notwithstanding the depth and violence of the stream. 
Some afiirm that one of them, by name Cloelia, passing over on 
horseback, persuaded the rest to swim after; but, upon their 
safe arrival, presenting themselves to Poplicola, he neither 
praised nor approved their return, but was concerned lest he 
should appear less faithful than Porsenna, and this boldness in 
the maidens should argue treachery in the Romans; so that, 
apprehending them, he sent them back to Porsenna. But 
Tarquin^s men, having intelligence of this, laid a strong 
ambuscade on the other side for those that conducted them; 
and while these were skirmishing together, Valeria, the daughter 
of Poplicola, rushed through the enemy, and fled, and with 
the assistance of three of her attendants made good her escape, 
whilst the rest were dangerously hedged in by the soldiers; 
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but Anins, Porsenna’s son, upon tidings of it, hastened to their 
rescue, and, putting the enemy to flight, delivered the Roman'^. 
When Porsenna saw the maidens returned, demanding who was 
the author and adviser of the act, and understanding Clcelia to 
be the person, he looked on her with a cheerful and benignant 
countenance, and, commanding one of his horses to be brought, 
sumptuously adorned, made her a present of it. This is pro- 
duced as evidence by those who affirm that only Clpelia passed 
the river on horseback ; those who deny it call it only the honour 
the Tuscan did to her courage; a figure, however, on horseback, 
stands in the Via Sacra, as you go to the Palatium, which some 
say is the statue of Cloelia, others of Valeria. Porsenna, thus 
reconciled to the Romans, gave them a fresh instance of his 
generosity, and commanded his soldiers to quit the camp merely 
with their arms, leaving their tents, full of com and other stores, 
as a gift to the Romans. Hence, even down to our time, when 
there is a public sale of goods, they cry Porsenna^s first, by way 
of perpetual commemoration of his kindness. There stood also, 
by the senate-house, a brazen statue of him, of plain and antique 
workmanship. 

Afterwards, the Sabines, making incursions upon the Romans, 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Poplicola, was made consul, and 
with him Postumius Tubertus. Marcus, through the manage- 
ment of affairs by the conduct and direct assistance of Poplicola, 
obtained two great victories, in the latter of which he slew 
thirteen thousand Sabines without the loss of one Roman, and 
was honoured, as an accession to his triumph, with an house 
built in the Palatium at the public charge; and whereas the 
doors of other houses opened inward into the house, they made 
this U) open outward into the street, to intimate their perpetual 
public recognition of his merit by thus continually making wa)* 
for him. The same fashion in their doors the Greeks, they say, 
had of old universally, which appears from their comediw' 
where those that are going out make a noise at the door within' 
to give notice to those that pass by or stand near the door, that 
the opening the door into the street might occasion no surprisal. 

The year after, Poplicola was made consul the fourth time* 
when a confederacy of the Sabines and Latins threatened a war; 
a superstitious fear also overran the city on the occasion of 
general miscarriages of their women, no single birth coming to 
its due time. Poplicola, upon consultation of the Sibylline 
books, sacrificing to Pluto, and renewing certain games com- 
manded by Apollo, restored the city to more cheerful assurance 
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in the gods, and then prepared against the menaces of men. 
There were appearances of great preparation, and of a formid- 
able confederacy. Amongst the Sabines there was one Appius 
Clausus, a man of a great wealth and strength of body, but most 
eminent for his high character and for his eloquence ; yet, as is 
usually the fate of great men, he could not escape the envy of 
others, which was much occasioned by his dissuading the war, 
and seeming to promote the Roman interest, with a view, it is 
thought, to obtaining absolute power in his own country for 
himself. Knowing how welcome these reports would be to the 
multitude, and how offensive to the army and the abettors of 
the war, he was afraid to stand a trial, but, having a consider- 
able body of friends and allies to assist him, raised a tumult 
amongst the Sabines, which delayed the war. Neither was 
Poplicola wanting, not only to understind the grounds of the 
sedition, but to promote and increase it, and he despatched 
emissaries with instructions to Clausus, that Poplicola was 
assured of his goodness and justice, and thought it indeed un- 
worthy in any man, however injured, to seek revenge upon his 
fellow-citizens; yet if he pleased, for his own security, to leave 
his enemies and come to Rome, he should be received, both in 
public and private, with the honour his merit deserved, and 
their own glory required. Appius, seriously weighing the 
matter, came to the conclusion that it was the best resource 
which necessity left him, and advising with his friends, and they 
inviting again others in the same manner, he came to Rome, 
l)ringing five thousand families, with their wives and children; 
people of the quietest and steadiest temper of all the Sabines. 
Poplicola, informed of their approach, received them with all 
the kind offices of a friend, and admitted them at once to the 
franchise, allotting to every one two acres of land by the river 
Anio, but to Clausus twenty-five acres, and gave him a place in 
the senate; a commencement of political power which he used 
so wisely, that he rose to the highest reputation, was very 
influential, and left the Claudian house behind him, inferior to 
none in Rome. 

The departure of these men reiidered things quiet amongst 
the Sabines; yet the chief of the community would not suffer 
them to settle into peace, but resented that Clausus now, by 
turning deserter, should disappoint that revenge upon the 
Romans, which, while at home, he had unsuccessfully opposed. 
Coming with a great army, they sat down before Fidenae, and 
placed an ambuscade of two thousand men near Rome, in 
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wooded and hollow spots, with a design that some few horsemen, 
as soon as it was day, should go out and ravage the countr)^, 
commanding them upon their approach to the town so to retreat 
as to draw the enemy into the ambush. Poplicola, however, 
soon advertised of these designs by deserters, disposed his 
forces to their respective charges. Postumius Balbus, his son- 
in-law, going out with three thousand men in the evening, was 
ordered to take the hills, under which the ambush lay, there to 
observe their motions; his colleague, Lucretius, attended with 
a body of the lightest and boldest men, was appointed to meet 
the Sabine horse; whilst he, with the rest of the army, en- 
compassed the enemy. And a thick mist rising accidentally, 
Postumius, early in the morning, with shouts from the hills, 
assailed the ambuscade, Lucretius charged the light-horse, and 
Poplicola besieged the camp; so that on all sides defeat and 
ruin came upon the Sabines, and without any resistance the 
Romans killed them in their flight, their very hopes leading 
them to their death, for each division, presuming that the other 
was safe, gave up all thought of fighting or keeping their ground ; 
and these quitting the camp to retire to the ambuscade, and 
the ambuscade flying to the camp, fugitives thus met fugitives, 
and found those from whom they expected succour as much in 
need of succour from themselves. The nearness, however, of 
the city Fidenae was the preservation of the Sabines, especially 
those that fled from the camp; those that could not gain the 
city either perished in the field, or were taken prisoners. This 
victory, the Romans, tliough usually ascribing such success to 
some god, attributed to the conduct of one captain ; and it was 
observed to be heard amongst the soldiers, that Poplicola had 
delivered their enemies lame and blind, and only not in chains, 
to be despatched by their swords. From the spoil and prisoners 
great wealth accrued to the people. 

Poplicola, having completed his triumph, and bequeathed the 
city to the care of the succeeding consuls, died ; thus closing a 
life which, so far as human life may be, had been full of all that 
is good and honourable. The people, as though they had not 
duly rewarded his deserts when alive, but still were in his debt, 
decreed him a public interment, every one contributing his 
quadrans towards the charge; the women, besides, by private 
consent, mourned a whole year, a signal mark of honour to his 
memory. He was buried, by the people’s desire, within the 
city, in the part called Velia, where his posterity had likewise 
privilege of burial; now, however, none of the family are 
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interred there, but the body is carried thither and set down, 
and some one places a burning torch under it and immediately 
takes it away, as an attestation of the deceased’s privilege, and 
his receding from his honour; after which tlie body is removed. 


THE COMPARISON OF POPLICOLA WITH SOLON 

There is something singular in the present parallel which has 
not occurred in any other of the lives; that the one should be 
the imitator of the other, and the other his best evidence. Upon 
the survey of Solon’s sentence to Croesus in favour of Tellus's 
happiness, it seems more applicable to Poplicola; for Tellus, 
whose virtuous life and dying well had gained him the name of 
the happiest man, yet was never celebrated in Solon’s poems 
for a good man, nor have his children or any magistracy of his 
deserved a memorial ; but Poplicola’s life was the most eminent 
amongst the Romans, as well for the greatness of his virtue as 
his power, and also since his death many amongst the dis- 
tinguished families, even in our days, the Poplicol®, Messalae, 
and Valerii, after a lapse of six hundred years, acknowledge him 
as the fountain of their honour. Besides, Tellus, though keeping 
his post and fighting like a valiant soldier, was yet slain by his 
enemies; but Poplicola, the better fortune, slew his, and saw 
his country victorious under his command. And his honours 
and triumphs brought him, which was Solon’s ambition, to a 
happy end; the ejaculation which, in his verses against 
Mimnermus about the continuance of man’s life, he himself 
made — 

** Mourned let me die; and may I, when life ends, 

Occasion sighs and sorrows to my friends,” 

is evidence to Poplicola’s happiness; his death did not only 
draw tears from his friends and acquaintance, but was the 
object of universal regret and sorrow through the whole city, 
the women deplored his loss as that of a son, brother, or common 
father. ** Wealth I would have,” said Solon, ” but wealth by 
wrong procure would not,” because punishment would follow. 
But Poplicola’s riches were not only justly his, but he spent 
them nobly in doing good to the distressed. So that if Solon 
was reputed the wisest man, we must allow Poplicola to be the 
happiest; for what Solon wbhed for as the greatest and most 
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perfect good, this Poplicola had, and used and enjoyed to his 
death. 

And as Solon may thus be said to have contributed to 
Poplicola^s glory, so did also Poplicola to his, by his choice of 
him as his model in the formation of republican institutions; 
in reducing, for example, the excessive powers and assumption 
of the consulship. Several of his laws, indeed, he actually 
transferred to Rome, as his empowering the people to elect 
their officers, and allowing offenders the liberty of appealing 
to the people, as Solon did to the jurors. He did not, indeed, 
create a new senate, as Solon did, but augmented the old to 
almost double its number. The appointment of treasurers 
again, the qujestors, has a like origin; with the intent that the 
chief magistrate should not, if of good character, be withdrawn 
from greater matters; or, if bad, have the greater temptation 
to injustice, by holding both the government and treasury in his 
hands. The aversion to tyranny was stronger in Poplicola; 
any one who attempted usurpation could, by Solon^s law, only 
be punished upon conviction; but Poplicola made it death 
before a trial. And though Solon justly gloried, that, when 
arbitrary power was absolutely offered to him by circumstances, 
and when his countrymen would have willingly seen him accept 
it, he yet declined it; still Poplicola merited no less, who, 
receiving a despotic command, converted it to a popular office, 
and did not employ the whole legal power which he held. We 
must allow, indeed, that Solon was before Poplicola in observing 
that — 

“ \ people always minds its rulers best 
When it is neither humoured nor oppressed.” 

The remission of debts was peculiar to Solon; it was his 
great means for confirming the citizens* liberty; for a mere 
law to give all men equal rights is but useless, if the poor must 
sacrifice those rights to their debts, and, in the very seats and 
sanctuaries of equality, the courts of justice, the offices of state, 
and the public discussions, be more than anywhere at the beck 
and bidding of the rich. A yet more extraordinary success w^as, 
that, although usually civil violence is caused by any remission 
of debts, upon this one occasion this dangerous but powerful 
remedy actually put an end to civil violence already existing, 
Solon*s own private worth and reputation overbalancing all the 
ordinary ill-repute and discredit of the change. The beginning 
of his government was more glorious, for he was entirely original, 
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and followed no man’s example, and, without the aid of any 
ally, achieved his most important measures by his own conduct; 
yet the close of Poplicola’s life was more happy and desirable, 
for Solon saw the dissolution of his own commonwealth, Poplicola 
maintained the state in good order down to the civil wars. Solon, 
leaving his laws, as soon as he had made them, engraven in wood, 
bat destitute of a defender, departed from Athens, whilst 
Poplicola, remaining both in and out of office, laboured to 
establish the government. Solon, though he actually knew of 
Pisistratus’s ambition, yet was not able to suppress it, but had 
to yield to usurpation in its infancy; whereas Poplicola utterly 
subverted and dissolved a potent monarchy, strongly settled 
by long continuance; uniting thus to virtues equal to those, 
and purposes identical with those of Solon, the good fortune and 
the power that alone could make them effective. 

In military exploits, Daimachus of Platsea will not even 
allow Solon the conduct of the war against the Megarians, as 
was before intimated ; but Poplicola was victorious in the most 
important conflicts, both as a private soldier and commander. 
In domestic politics, also, Solon, in play, as it were, and by 
counterfeiting madness induced the enterprise against Salamis; 
whereas Poplicola, in the very beginning, exposed himself to 
the greatest risk, took arms against Tarquin, detected the 
conspiracy, and, being principally concerned both in preventing 
the escape of and afterwards punishing the traitors, not only 
expelled the tyrants from the city, but extirpated their very 
hopes. And as, in cases calling for contest and resistance and 
manful opposition, he behaved with courage and resolution, so, 
in instances where peaceable language, persuasion, and con- 
cession were requisite, he was yet more to be commended; and 
succeeded in gaining happily to reconciliation and friendship, 
Porsenna, a terrible and invincible enemy. Some may, perhaps, 
object that Solon recovered Salamis, which they had lost, for 
the Athenians; whereas Poplicola receded from part of what 
the Romans were at that time possessed of; but judgment is to 
be made of actions according to the times in which they were 
performed. The conduct of a wise politician is ever suited to 
the present posture of affairs; often by foregoing a part he saves 
the whole, and by yielding in a small matter secures a greater; 
and so Poplicola, by restoring what the Romans had lately 
usurped, saved their undoubted patrimony, and procured, 
moreover, the stores of the enemy for those who were only too 
thankful to secure their city. Permitting the decision of the 
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controversy to his adversary, he not only got the victory, but 
likewise what he himself would willingly have given to purchase 
the victory, Porsenna putting an end to the war, and leaving 
them all the provision of his camp, from the sense of the virtue 
and gallant disposition of the Romans which their consul had 
impressed upon him. 


THEMISTOCLES 

The birth of Themistocles was somewhat too obscure to do 
him honour. His father, Neocles, was not of the distinguished 
people of Athens, but of the township of Phrearrhi, and of the 
tribe Leontis; and by his mother’s side, as it is reported, he 
was base-born — 

“ I am not of the noble Grecian race, 

I’m poor Abrotonon, and born m llirace; 

Let the Greek women scorn me, if they please, 

I was the motlier of Themistocles.” 

Yet Phanias writes that the mother of Themistocles was not 
of Thrace, but of Caria, and that her name was not Abrotonon, 
but Euterpe; and Neanthes adds farther that she was of Hali- 
carnassus in Caria. And, as illegitimate children, including 
those that were of half-blood or had but one parent an Athenian, 
had to attend at the Cynosarges (a wrestling-place outside the 
gates, dedicated to Hercules, who was also of half-blood amongst 
the gods, having had a mortal woman for his mother), Themis- 
tocles persuaded several of the young men of high birth to 
accompany him to anoint and exercise themselves together at 
Cynosarges; an ingenious device for destroying the distinction 
between the noble and the base-born, and between those of the 
whole and those of the half-blood of Athens. However, it is 
certain that he was related to the house of the Lycomedae; for 
Simonides records that he rebuilt the chapel of Phlya, belonging 
to that family, and beautified it with pictures and other orna- 
ments, after it had been burnt by the Persians. 

It is confessed by all that from his youth he was of a vehement 
and impetuous nature, of a quick apprehension, and a strong 
and aspiring bent for action and great affairs. The holidays 
and intervals in his studies he did not spend in play or idleness, 
as other children, but would be always inventing or arranging 
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some oration or declamation to himself, the subject of which 
was generally the excusing or accusing his companions, so that 
his master would often say to him, “ You, my boy, will be 
nothing small, but great one way or other, for good or ebe for 
bad.*' He received reluctantly and airelessly instructions 
given him to improve his manners and behaviour, or to teach 
him any pleasing or graceful accomplishment, but whatever was 
said to improve him in sagacity, or in management of affairs, he 
would give attention to, beyond one of his years, from confidence 
in his natural capacities for such things. And thus afterwards, 
when in company where people engaged themselves in what 
are commonly thought the liberal and elegant amusements, he 
was obliged to defend himself against the observations of those 
who considered themselves highly accomplished, by the some- 
what arrogant retort, that he certainly could not make use of 
any stringed instrument, could only, were a small and obscure 
city put into his hands, make it great and glorious. Notwith- 
standing this, Stesimbrotus says that Thcmistocles was a hearer 
of Anaxagoras, and that he studied natural philosophy under 
Melissus, contrary to chronology; Melissus commanded the 
Samians in the siege by Pericles, who was much Themistocles’s 
junior; and with Pericles, also, Anaxagoras was intimate. 
They, therefore, might rather be credited who report, that 
Thcmistocles was an admirer of Mnesiphilus the Phrearrhian, 
who was neither rhetorician nor natural philosopher, but a pro- 
fessor of that which was then called wisdom, consisting in a 
sort of political shrewdness and practical sagacity, which had 
begun and continued, almost like a sect of philosophy, from 
Solon: but those who came afterwards, and mixed it with 
pleadings and legal artifices, and transformed the practical part 
of it into a mere art of speaking and an exercise of words, were 
generally called sophists. Thcmistocles resorted to Mnesiphilus 
when he had already embarked in politics. 

In the first essays of his youth he was not regular nor happily 
balanced ; he allowed himself to follow mere natural character, 
which, without the control of reason and instruction, is apt to 
hurry, upon either side, into sudden and violent courses, and 
very often to break away and determine upon the worst; as he 
afterwards owned himself, saying, that the wildest colts make 
the best horses, if they only get properly trained and broken in. 
But those who upon this fasten stories of their own invention, 
as of his being disowned by his father, and that his mother died 
for grief of her son’s ill-fame, certainly calumniate him; and 
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there are others who relate, on the contrary, how that to deter 
him from public business, and to let him see how the vulgar 
behave themselves towards their leaders when they have at 
last no farther use of them, his father showed him the old 
galleys as they lay forsaken and cast about upon the sea-shore. 

Yet it is evident that his mind was early imbued with the 
keenest interest in public affairs, and the most passionate 
ambition for distinction. Eager from the first to obtain the 
highest place, he unhesitatingly accepted the hatred of the 
most powerful and influential leaders in the city, but more 
especially of Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who always 
opposed him. And yet all this great enmity between them 
arose, it appears, from a very boyish occasion, both being 
attached to the beautiful Stesilaus of Ceos, as Ariston the philo- 
sopher tells us; ever after which they took opposite sides, and 
were rivals in politics. Not but that the incompatibility of 
their lives and manners may seem to have increased the differ- 
ence, for Aristides was of a mild nature, and of a nobler sort of 
character, and, in public matters, acting always with a view, not 
to glory or popularity, but to the best interest of the state con- 
sistently with safety and honesty, he was often forced to oppose 
'Iliemistocles, and interfere against the increase of his influence, 
seeing him stirring up the people to all kinds of enterprises, and 
introducing various innovations. For it is said that Themis- 
tocles was so transported with the thoughts of glory, and so 
inflamed with the passion for great actions, that, though he 
was still young when the battle of Marathon was fought against 
the Persians, upon the skilful conduct of the general, Miltiades, 
being everywhere talked about, he was observed to be thought- 
ful and reserved, alone by himself; he passed the nights without 
sleep, and avoided all his usual places of recreation, and to those 
who wondered at the change, and inquired the reason of it, he 
gave the answer, that “ the trophy of Miltiades would not let 
him sleep.” And when others were of opinion that the battle 
of Marathon would be an end to the war, Themistocles thought 
that it was but the beginning of far greater conflicts, and for 
these, to the benefit of all Greece, he kept himself in continual 
readiness, and his city also in proper training, forseeing from 
far before what would happen. 

And, first of all, the Athenians being accustomed to divide 
amongst themselves the revenue proceeding from the silver 
mines at Laurium, he was the only man that durst propose to 
the people that this distribution should cease, and tliat with the 
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money ships should be built to make war against the ifiginetans^ 
who were the most flourishing people in all Greece, and by tlic 
number of their ships held the sovereignty of the sea; and 
Themistocles thus was more easily able to persuade themj 
avoiding all mention of danger from Darius or the PersianSj 
who were at a great distance, and their coming very imcertainj 
and at that time not much to be feared; but by a seasonable 
employment of the emulation and anger felt by the Athenians 
against the iEginetans, he induced them to preparation. Sc 
that with tliis money an hundred ships were built, with whicli 
they afterwards fought against Xerxes. And henceforward 
little by little, turning and drawing the city down towards the 
sea, in the belief that, whereas by land they were not a fit matcli 
for their next neighbours, with their ships they might be able 
to repel the Persians and command Greece, thus, as Plato says, 
from steady soldiers he turned them into mariners and seamcr 
tossed about the sea, and gave occasion for the reproach against 
him, that he took away from the Athenians the spear and the 
shield, and bound them to the bench and the oar. These 
measures he carried in the assembly, against the opposition, a? 
Stesimbrotus relates, of Miltiades; and whether or no he hereby 
injured the purity and true balance of government may be a 
question for philosophers, but tliat the deliverance of Greece 
came at that time from the sea, and that these galleys restored 
Athens again after it was destroyed, were others wantingj 
Xerxes himself would be sufficient evidence, who, though Ins 
land-forces were still entire, after his defeat at sea, fled away, 
and thought himself no longer able to encounter the Greeks; 
and, as it seems to me, left Mardonius behind him, not out of 
any hopes he could have to bring them into subjection, but to 
hinder them from pursuing him. 

Themistocles is said to have been eager in the acquisition of 
riches, according to some, that he might be the more liberal; 
for loving to sacrifice often, and to be splendid in his entertain- 
ment of strangers, he required a plentiful revenue; yet he is 
accused by others of having been parsimonious and sordid to 
that degree that he would sell provisions which were sent to him 
as a present. He desired Diphilides, who was a breeder of 
horses, to give iiim a colt, and when he refused it, threatened 
that in a short time he would turn his house into a wooden 
horse, intimating that he would stir up dispute and litigation 
betw'cen him and some of his relations. 

He went beyond all men in the passion for distinction. When 
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he was still young and unknown in the world, he entreated 
Episcles of Hermione, who had a good hand at the lute and was 
much sought after by the Athenians, to come and practise at 
home with him, being ambitious of having people inquire after 
his house and frequent his company. When he came to the 
Olympic games, and was so splendid in his equipage and enter- 
tainments, in his rich tents and furniture, that he strove to 
outdo Cimon, he displeased the Greeks, who thought that such 
magnificence might be allowed in one who was a young man 
and of a great family, but was a great piece of insolence in one 
as yet undistinguished, and without title or means for making 
any such display. In a dramatic contest, the play he paid for 
won the price, which was then a matter that excited much 
emulation ; he put up a tablet in record of it, with the inscrip- 
tion: ** Themistocles of Phrearrhi was at the charge of it; 
Phrynichus made it; Adimantus was archon.^* He was well 
liked by the common people, would salute every particular 
citizen by his own name, and always show himself a just judge 
in questions of business betweeen private men; he said to 
Simonides, the poet of Ceos, who desired something of him, 
when he was commander of the army, that was not reasonable, 

Simonides, you would be no good poet if you wrote false 
measure, nor should I be a good magistrate if for favour I made 
false law.^’ And at another time, laughing at Simonides, he 
said, that he was a man of little judgment to speak against the 
Corinthians, who were inhabitants of a great city, and to have 
his own picture drawn so often, having so ill-looking a face. 

Gradually growing to be great, and winning the favour of the 
people, he at last gained the day with his faction over that of 
Aristides, and procured his banishment by ostracism. When 
the king of Persia was now advancing against Greece, and the 
Athenians were in consultation who should be general, and 
many withdrew themselves of their own accord, being terrified 
with the greatness of the danger, there was one Epicydes, a 
popular speaker, son to Euphemides a man of an elegant tongue, 
but of a faint heart, and a slave to riches, who was desirous of 
the command, and was looked upon to be in a fair way to carry 
it by the number of votes; but Themistocles, fearing that, if 
the command should fall into such hands, all would be lost, 
bought ofl Epicydes and his pretensions, it is said, for a siun 
of money. 

When the king of Persia sent messengers into Greece, with 
an interpreter, to demand earth and water, as an acknowledge 
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mcnt of subjection, Thcmistoclcs, by the consent of the people, 
seized upon the interpreter, and put him to death, for presuming 
to publish the barbarian orders and decrees in the Greek lan- 
guage; this is one of the actions he is commended for, as also 
for what he did to Arthmius of Zelea, who brought gold from 
the king of Persia to corrupt the Greeks, and was, by an order 
from Themistocles, degraded and disfranchised, he and his 
children and his posterity ; but that which most of all redounded 
to his credit was, that he put an end to all the civil wars of 
Greece, composed their differences, and persuaded them to lay 
aside all enmity during the war with the Persians; and in 
this great work, Chileus the Arcadian was, it is said, of great 
assistance to him. 

Having taken upon himself the command of the Athenian 
forces, he immediately endeavoured to persuade the citizens to 
leave the city, afid to embark upon their galleys, and meet with 
the Persians at a great distance from Greece; but many being 
against this, he led a large force, together with the Laced*- 
monians, into Tempe, that in this pass they might maintain the 
safety of Thessaly, which had not as yet declared for the king ; 
but when they returned without performing anything, and it 
was known that not only the Thessalians, but all as far as 
Boeotia, was going over to Xerxes, then the Athenians more 
willingly hearkened to the advice of Themistocles to fight by 
sea, and sent him with a fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium. 

When the contingents met here, the Greeks would have the 
Lacedaemonians to command, and Eurybiades to be their 
admiral; but the Athenians, who surpassed all the rest together 
in number of vessels, would not submit to come after any other, 
till Themistocles, perceiving the danger of the contest, yielded 
his own command to Eurybiades, and got the Athenians to 
submit, extenuating the loss by persuading them, timt if in this 
war they behaved themselves like men, he would answer for it 
after that, that the Greeks, of their own will, would submit to 
their command. And by this moderation of his, it is evident 
that he was the chief means of the deliverance of Greece, and 
gained the Athenians the glory of alike surpassing their enemies 
in valour, and their confederates in wisdom. 

As soon as the Persian armada arrived at Aphetae, Eurybiades 
was astonished to see such a vast number of vessels before him, 
and being informed that two hundred more were sailing around 
behind the island of Sciathus, he immediately determined to 
retire farther into Greece, and to sail back into some part of 
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Peloponnesus, where their land army and their fleet might join, 
for he looked upon the Persian forces to be altogether unas- 
sailable by sea. But the Euboeans, fearing that the Greeks 
would forsake them, and leave them to the mercy of the enemy, 
sent Pelagon to confer privately with Themistocles, taking with 
him a good sum of money, which, as Herodotus reports, he 
accepted and gave to Eurybiades. In this affair none of his 
own countrymen opposed him so much as Architeles, captain of 
the sacred galley, who, having no money to supply his seamen, 
was eager to go home; but Themistocles so incensed the 
Athenians against them, that they set upon him and left him 
not so much as his supper, at which Architeles was much sur- 
prised, and took it very ill; but Themistocles immediately sent 
him in a chest a service of provisions, and at the bottom of it a 
talent of silver, desiring him to sup to-night, and to-morrow 
provide for his seamen; if not, he would report it among the 
Athenians that he had received money from the enemy. So 
Phanias the Lesbian tells the story. 

Though the fights between the Greeks and Persians in the 
straits of Euboea were not so important as to make any final 
decision of the war, yet the experience which the Greeks obtained 
in them was of great advantage; for thus, by actual trial and 
in real danger, they found out that neither number of ships, nor 
riches and ornaments, nor boasting shouts, nor barbarous songs 
of victory, were any way terrible to men that knew how to 
fight, and were resolved to come hand to hand with their 
enemies; these things they were to despise, and to come up 
close and grapple with their foes. This Pindar appears to have 
seen, and says justly enough of the fight at Artemisium, that — 

“ Tliere the sons of Athens set 
The stone that freedom stands on yet.” 

For the first step towards victory undoubtedly is to gain courage. 
Artemisium is in Euboea, beyond the city of Histiaea, a sea- 
beach open to the north; most nearly opposite to it stands 
Olizon, in the country which formally was under Philoctetes; 
there is a small temple there, dedicated to Diana, sumamed 
of the Dawn, and trees about it, around which again stand pillars 
of white marble; and if you rub them with your hand, they send 
forth both the smell and colour of saffron. On one of these 
pillars these verses are engraved : — 

” With numerous tribes from Asia’s region brought 
The sons of Athens on these waters fought; 

Erecting, after they had quelled the Mede, 

To Artemis this record of the deed.” 
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There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where, in the 
middle of a great heap of sand, they take out from the bottom 
a dark powder like ashes, or something that has passed the 
fire; and here, it is supposed, the shipwrecks and bodies of the 
dead were burnt. 

But when news came from Thermopylae to Artemisium in» 
forming them that king Leonidas was slain, and tliat Xerxes 
had made himself master of all the passages by land, they 
returned back to the interior of Greece, the Athenians having 
the command of the rear, the place of honour and danger, and 
much elated by what had been done. 

As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, he took notice of 
the harbours and fit places for the enemy’s ships to come to land 
at, and engraved large letters m such stones as he found there 
by chance, as also in others which he set up on purpose near to 
the landing-places, or where they were to water; in which in- 
scriptions he called upon the lonians to forsake the Medes, if 
it were possible, and to come over to the Greeks, who were their 
proper founders and fathers, and were now hazarding all for 
their liberties; but, if this could not be done, at any rate to 
impede and disturb the Persians in all engagements. He hoped 
that these writings would prevail with the lonians to revolt, 
or raise some trouble by making their fidelity doubtful to the 
Persians. 

Now, though Xerxes has already passed through Doris and 
invaded the country of Phocis, and was burning and destroying 
the cities of the Phocians, yet the Greeks sent them no relief; 
and, though the Athenians earnestly desired them to meet the 
Persians in Boeotia, before they could come into Attica, as they 
themselves had come forward by sea at Artemisium, they gave 
no ear to their requests, being wholly intent upon Peloponnesus, 
and resolved to gather all their forces together within the 
Isthmus, and to build a wall from sea to sea in that narrow 
neck of land; so that the Athenians were enraged to see them- 
selves betrayed, and at the same time afflicted and dejected at 
their own destitution. For to fight alone against such a numerous 
army was to no purpose, and the only expedient now left them 
was to leave their city and cling to their ships; wliich the people 
were very unwilling to submit to, imagining that it would signify 
little now to gain a victory, and not understanding how there 
could be deliverance any longer after they had once forsaken 
the temples of their gods and exposed tlie tombs and monuments 
of their ancestors to tlic fury of their enemies. 
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Themistocles, being at a loss, and not able to draw the people 
over to his opinion by any human reason, set his machines to 
work, as in a theatre, and employed prodigies and oracles. The 
serpent of Minerva, kept in the inner part of her temple, dis* 
appeared; the priest gave it out to the people that the offerings 
which were set for it were found untouched, and declared, by the 
suggestion of Themistocles, that the goddess had left the city, 
and taken her flight before them towards the sea. And he often 
urged them with the oracle which bade them trust to walls of 
wood, showing them that walls of wood could signify nothing 
else but ships; and that the island of Salamis was termed in it, 
not miserable or unhappy, but had the epithet of divine, for 
that it should one day be associated with a great good fortune 
of the Greeks, At length his opinion prevailed, and he obtained 
a decree that the city should be committed to the protection 
of Minerva, “Queen of Athens;” that they who were of age 
to bear arms should embark, and that each should see to sending 
away his children, women, and slaves where he could. This 
decree being confirmed, most of the Athenians removed their 
parents, wives, and children to Troezen, where they were received 
with eager good-will by the Treezenians, who passed a vote 
that they should be maintained at the public charge, by a daily 
payment of two obols to every one, and leave be given to the 
children to gather fruit where they pleased, and schoolmasters 
paid to instruct them. This vote was proposed by Nicagoras. 

There was no public treasure at that time in Athens; but the 
council of Areopagus, as Aristotle says, distributed to every 
one that served eight drachmas, which was a great help to the 
manning of the fleet; but Clidcmus ascribes this also to the art 
of Themistocles. When the Athenians were on their way down 
to the haven of Piraeus, the shield with the head of Medusa 
was missing; and he, under the pretext of searching for it, 
ransacked all places, and found among their goods considerable 
sums of money concealed, which he applied to the public use; 
and with this the soldiers and seamen were well provided for 
their voyage. 

When the whole city of Athens were going on board, it afforded 
a spectacle worthy alike of pity and admiration, to see them thus 
send away their fathers and children before them, and, unmoved 
with their cries and tears, passed over into the island. But 
that which stirred compassion most of all was, that many old 
men, by reason of their great age, were left behind ; and even 
the tame domestic animals could not be seen without some pity, 
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running about the town and howling, as desirous to be carried 
along with their masters that had kept them; among which 
it is reported that Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, had a 
dog that would not endure to stay behind, but leaped into the 
sea, and swam along by the galley's side till he came to the island 
of Salamis, where he fainted away and died, and that spot in 
the island, which is still called the Dog’s Grave, is said to be his. 

Among the great actions of Themistocles at this crisis, the 
recall of Aristides was not the least, for, before the war, he had 
been ostracised by the party which Themistocles headed, and 
was in banishment; but now, perceiving that the people re- 
gretted his absence, and were fearful that he might go over to 
the Persians to revenge himself, and thereby ruin the affairs of 
Greece, Themistocles proposed a decree that those who were 
banished for a time might return again, to give assistance by 
word and deed to the cause of Greece with the rest of their 
fellow-citizens, 

Eurybiades, by reason of the greatness of Sparta, was admiral 
of the Greek fleet, but yet was faint-hearted in time of danger, 
and willing to weigh anchor and set sail for the isthmus of 
Corinth, near which the land army lay encamped ; which Themis- 
tocles resisted; and this was the occasion of the well-known 
words, when Eurybiades, to check his impatience, told him 
that at the Olympic games they that start up before the rest 
are lashed; “And they," replied Themistocles, “that are 
left behind are not crowned." Again, Eurybiades lifting up 
his staff as if he were going to strike, Themistocles said, “ Strike 
if you will, but hear;" Eurybiades, wondering much at his 
moderation, desired him to speak, and Themistocles now 
brought him to a better understanding. And when one who 
stood by him told him that it did not become those who had 
neither city nor house to lose, to persuade others to relinquish 
their habitations and forsake their countries, Themistocles gave 
this reply: “ We have indeed left our houses and our walls, 
base fellow, not thinking it fit to become slaves for the sake 
of things that have no life nor soul; and yet our city is the 
greatest of all Greece, consisting of two hundred galleys, which 
are here to defend you, if you please; but if you nin away 
and betray us, as you did once before, the Greeks shall soon 
hear news of the Athenians possessing as fair a country, and 
as large and free a city, as that they have lost." These expres- 
sions of Themistocles made Eurybiades suspect that if he re- 
treated the Athenians would fall off from him. When one of 
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Erctria began to oppose him, he said, “ Have you anything to 
say of war, that are like an inkfish? you have a sword, but no 
heart.” Some say that while Themistocles was thus speaking 
upon the deck, an owl was seen flying to the right hand 
of the fleet, which came and sate upon the top of the mast; 
and this happy omen so far disposed the Greelw to follow his 
advice, that they presently prepared to fight. Yet, when the 
enemy’s fleet was arrived at the haven of Phalerum, upon the 
coast of Attica, and with the number of their ships concealed 
all the shore, and when they saw the king himself in person come 
down with his land army to the seaside, with all his forces 
united, then the good counsel of Themistocles was soon forgotten, 
and the Peloponnesians cast their eyes again towards the isthmus, 
and took it very ill if any one spoke against their returning home; 
and, resolving to depart that night, the pilots had orders what 
course to steer. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the Greeks should retire, 
and lose the advantage of the narrow seas and strait passage, 
and slip home every one to his own city, considered with him- 
self, and contrived that stratagem that was carried out by 
Sicinnus. This Sicinnus was a Persian captive, but a great 
lover of Themistocles, and the attendant of his children. Upon 
this occasion, he sent him privately to Xerxes, commanding 
him to tell the king that Themistocles, the admiral of the 
Athenians, having espoused his interest, wished to be the first to 
inform him that the Greeks were ready to make their escape, 
and that he counselled him to hinder their flight, to set upon 
them while they were in this confusion and at a distance from 
their land army, and hereby destroy all their forces by sea. 
Xerxes was very joyful at this message, and received it as from 
one who wished him all that was good, and immediately issued 
instructions to the commanders of his ships, that they should 
instantly set out with two hundred galleys to encompass all the 
islands, and enclose all the straits and passages, that none of the 
Greeks might escape, and that they should afterwards follow 
with the rest of their fleet at leisure. This being done, Aristides, 
the son of Lysimachus, was the first man that perceived it, and 
went to the tent of Themistocles, not out of any friendship, for 
he had been formerly banished by his means, as has been 
related, but to inform him how they were encompassed by their 
enemies, Themistocles, knowing the generosity of Aristides, 
and much struck by his visit at that time, imparted to him all 
tliat he liad transacted by Sicinnus, and entreated him that, as 
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he would be more readily believed among the Greeks, he would 
make use of his credit to help to induce them to stay and fight 
their enemies in the narrow seas. Aristides applauded Themis- 
tocles, and went to the other commanders and captains of the 
galleys, and encouraged them to engage; yet they did not 
perfectly assent to him, till a galley of Tenos, which deserted 
from the Persians, of which Panaetius was commander, came in, 
while they were still doubting, and confirmed the news that all 
the straits and passages were beset; and then their rage and 
fury, as well as their necessity, provoked them all to fight. 

As soon as it was day, Xerxes placed himself high up, to view 
his fleet, and how it was set in order. Phanodemus says, he sat 
upon a promontory above the temple of Hercules, where the 
coast of Attica is separated from the iskuid by a narrow channel ; 
but Acestodorus writes, that it was in the confines of Megara, 
upon those hills which are called the Homs, where he sat in a 
chair of gold, with many secretaries about him to write dovm all 
that was done in the fight. 

When Themistocles was about to sacrifice, close to the 
admiral’s galley, there were three prisoners brought to him, fine 
looking men, and richly dressed in ornamented clothing and 
gold, said to be the children of Artayctes and Sandauce, sister 
to Xerxes. As soon as the prophet Euphrantides saw them, 
and observed that at the same time the fire blazed out from the 
offerings with a more than ordinary flame, and a man sneered 
on the right, which was an intimation of a fortunate event, he 
took Themistocles by the hand, and bade him consecrate the 
three young men for sacrifice, and offer them up with prayers 
for victory to Bacchus the Devourer ; so should the Greeks not 
only save themselves, but also obtain victory. Themistocles 
was much disturbed at this strange and terrible prophecy, but 
the common people, who in any difficult crisis and great 
exigency ever look for relief rather to strange and extravagant 
than to reasonable means, calling upon Bacclius with one voice, 
led the captives to tlie altar, and compelled the execution of the 
sacrifice as the prophet had commanded. This is reported by 
Phanias the Lesbian, a philosopher well read in history. 

The number of the enemy’s ships the poet iEschylus gives in 
his tragedy called the Persians, as on his certam knowledge, in 
the following words: — 


Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 

One thousand ships; of more th;in usual speed 

Seven and two hundred. So it is agreed.'^ 
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The Athenians had a hundred and eighty; in every ship eigh- 
teen men fought upon the deck, four of whom were archers and 
^e rest men at arms. 

As Themistocles had fixed upon the most advantageous place, 
so, with no less sagacity, he chose the best time of fighting; for 
he would not run the prows of his galleys against the Persians, 
nor begin the fight till the time of day was come, when there 
regularly blows in a fresh breeze from the open sea, and brings 
in with it a strong swell into the channel; which was no incon- 
venience to the Greek ships, which were low-built, and little 
above the water, but did much to hurt the Persians, which had 
high stems and lofty decks, and were heavy and cumbrous in 
their movements, as it presented them broadside to the quick 
charges of the Greeks, who kept their eyes upon the motions of 
Themistocles, as their best example, and more particularly 
because, opposed to his ship, Ariamenes, admiral to Xerxes, a 
brave man and by far the best and worthiest of the king^s 
brothers, was seen throwing darts and shooting arrows from 
his huge galley, as from the walls of a castle. Aminias the 
Decelean and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in the same vessel, 
upon the ships meeting stem to stem, and transfixing each the 
other with their brazen prows, so that they were fastened 
together, when Ariamenes attempted to board theirs, ran at 
him with their pikes, and thrust him into the sea; his body, as 
it floated amongst other shipwrecks, was known to Artemisia, 
and carried to Xerxes, 

It is reported that, in the middle of the fight, a great flame 
rose into the air above the city of Eleusis, and that sounds and 
voices were heard through all the Thriasian plain, as far as the 
sea, sounding like a number of men accompanying and escorting 
the mystic lacchus, and that a mist seemed to form and rise 
from the place from whence the sounds came, and, passing 
forward, fell upon the galleys. Others believed that they saw 
apparitions, in the shape of armed men, reaching out their hands 
from the island of ifegina before the Grecian galleys; and 
supposed they were the iEacidae, whom they had invoked to 
their aid before the battle. The first man that took a ship was 
Lycomedes the Athenian, captain of the galley, who cut down 
its ensign, and dedicated it to Apollo the Laurel-crowned. And 
as the Persians fought in a narrow arm of the sea, and could 
brirtg but part of their fleet to fight, and fell foul of one another, 
the Greeks thus equalled them in strength, and fought with 
them till the evening forced them back, and obtained, as says 
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Simonides, that noble and famous victory, than which neither 
amongst the Greeks nor barbarians was ever known more 
glorious exploit on the seas; by the joint valour, indeed, and 
zeal of all who fought, but by the wisdom and sagacity of 
Themistocles. 

After this sea-fight, Xerxes, enraged at his ill-fortune, at- 
tempted, by casting great heaps of earth and stones into the 
sea, to stop up the channel and to make a dam, upon which he 
might lead his land-forces over into the island of Salamis. 

Themistocles, being desirous to try the opinion of Aristides, 
told him that he proposed to set sail for the Hellespont, to 
break the bridge of ships, so as to shut up, he said, Asia a 
prisoner within Europe; but Aristides, disliking the design, 
said: “ VVe have hitherto fought with an enemy who has re- 
garded little else but his pleasure and luxury; but if we shut 
him up within Greece, and drive him to necessity, he that is 
master of such great forces will no longer sit quietly with an 
umbrella of gold over his head, looking upon the fight for his 
pleasure; but in such a strait will attempt all things; he will be 
resolute, and appear himself in person upon all occasions, he 
will soon correct his errors, and supply what he has formerly 
omitted through remissness, and will be better advised in all 
things. Therefore, it is noways our interest, Themistocles,^^ he 
said, “ to take away the bridge that is already made, but rather 
to build another, if it were possible, that he might make his 
retreat with the more expedition.*^ To which Themistocles 
answered: ** If this be requisite, we must immediately use all 
diligence, art, and industry, to rid ourselves of him as soon as 
may be; ** and to this purpose he found out among the captives 
one of the King of Persia’s eunuchs, named Amaces, whom he 
sent to the king, to inform him that the Greeks, being now 
victorious by sea, had decreed to sail to the Hellespont, where 
the boats were fastened together, and destroy the bridge; but 
that Themistocles, being concerned for the king, revealed this 
to him, that he might hasten towards the Asiatic seas, and 
pass over into his own dominions ; and in the meantime would 
cause delays and hinder the confederates from pursuing him. 
Xerxes no sooner heard this, but, being very much terrified, he 
proceeded to retreat out of Greece with all speed. The prudence 
of Themistocles and Aristides in this was afterwards more fully 
understood at the battle of PlaUea, where Mardonimus, with a 
very small fraction of the forces of Xerxes, put the Greeks in 
danger of losing all. 
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Herodotus writes, that of all the cities of Greece, iEgina was 
held to have performed the best service in the war; while all 
single men yielded to Themistocles, though, out of envy, unwill- 
ingly ; and when they returned to the entrance of Peloponnesus, 
where the several commanders delivered their suffrages at the 
altar, to determine who was most worthy, every one gave the 
first vote for himself and the second for Themistocles. The 
Lacedaemonians carried him with them to Sparta, where, giving 
the rewards of valour to Eurybiades, and of wisdom and con- 
duct to Themistocles, they crowned him with olive, presented 
him with the best chariot in the city, and sent three hundred 
young men to accompany him to the confines of their countiyL 
And at the next Olympic games, when Themistocles entered the 
course, the spectators took no farther notice of those who were 
contesting the prizes, but spent the whole day in looking upon 
him, showing him to the strangers, admiring him, and applaud- 
ing him by clapping their hands, and other expressions of joy, 
so that he himself, much gratified, confessed to his friends that 
he then reaped the fruit of all his labours for the Greeks. 

He was, indeed, by nature, a great lover of honour, as is 
evident from the anecdotes recorded of him. When chosen 
admiral by the Athenians, he would not quite conclude any 
single matter of business, either public or private, but deferred 
all till the day they were to set sail, that, by despatching a 
great quantity of business all at once, and having to meet a 
great variety of people, he might make an appearance of great- 
ness and power. Viewing the dead bodies cast up by the sea, 
he perceived bracelets and necklaces of gold about them, yet 
passed on, only showing them to a friend that followed him, 
saying, “ Take you these things, for you are not Themistocles.” 
He said to Antiphates, a handsome young man, who had 
formerly avoided, but now in his glory courted him, “ Time, 
young man, has taught us both a lesson.” He said that the 
Athenians did not honour him or admire him, but made, as it 
were, a sort of plane-tree of him; sheltered themselves under 
him in bad weather, and as soon as it was fine, plucked his 
leaves and cut his branches. When the Seriphian told him that 
he had not obtained this honour by himself, but by the great- 
ness of the city, he replied, “ You speak trutli; I should never 
have been famous if I had been of Seriphus; nor you, had you 
been of Athens.” When another of the generals, who thought 
he had performed considerable service for the Athenians, boast- 
ingly compared his actions with those of Themistocles, he told 
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him that once upon a time the Day after the Festival found 
fault with the Festival: “ On you there is nothing but hurry 
and trouble and preparation, but, when I come, everybody sits 
down quietly and enjoys himself; ” which the Festival admitted 
was true, but “ if I had not come first, you would not have 
come at all.” “ Even so,” he said, if Themis tocles had not 
come before, where had you been now ? ” Laughing at his own 
son, who got his mother, and, by his mother’s means, his father 
also, to indulge him, he told him that he had the most power 
of any one in Greece: “ For the Athenians command the rest 
of Greece, I command the Athenians, your mother commands 
me, and you command your mother.” Loving to be singular 
in all things, when he had land to sell, he ordered the crier to 
give notice that there were good neighbours near it. Of two 
who made love to his daughter, he preferred the man of worth 
to the one who was rich, saying he desired a man without 
riches, rather than riches without a man. Such was the char- 
acter of his sayings. 

After these things, he began to rebuild and fortify the city 
of Athens, bribing, as Theopompiis reports, the Lacedemonian 
ephors not to be against it, but, as most relate it, overreaching 
and deceiving them. For, under the pretext of an embassy, he 
went to Sparta, whereupon the Lacedemonians charging him 
with rebuilding the walls, and Poliarchus coming on purpose 
from iEgina to denounce it, he denied the fact, bidding them to 
send people to Athens to see whether it were so or no; by 
which delay he got time for the building of the wall, and also 
placed these ambassadors in the hands of his countrymen as 
hostages for him; and so, when the Lacedaemonians knew the 
truth, they did him no hurt, but, suppressing all display of their 
anger for the present, sent him away. 

Next he proceeded to establish the harbour of Pirjcus, observ- 
ing the great natural advantages of the locality, and desirous to 
unite the whole city with the sea, and to reverse, in a manner, 
the policy of ancient Athenian kings, who, endeavouring to 
withdraw their subjects from the sea, and to accustom them to 
live, not by sailing about, but by planting and tilling the earth, 
spread the story of the dispute between Minerva and Neptune 
for the sovereignty of Athens, in which Minerva, by producing 
to the judges an olive-tree, was declared to have won; whereas 
Themistocles did not only knead up, as Aristophanes says, the 
port and the city into one, but made the city absolutely the 
dependant and the adjunct of the port, and the land of the sea, 
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which increased the power and confidence of the people against 
the nobility; the authority coming into the hands of sailors and 
boatswains and pilots. Thus it was one of the orders of the 
thirty tyrants, that the hustings in the assembly, which had 
faced towards the sea, should be turned round towards the 
land; implying their opinion that the empire by sea had been 
the origin of the democracy, and that the farming population 
were not so much opposed to oligarchy. 

Themistocles, however, formed yet higher designs with a view 
to naval supremacy. For, after the departure of Xerxes, when 
the Grecian fleet was arrived at Pagasae, where they wintered, 
Themistocles, in a public oration to the people of Athens, told 
them that he had a design to perform something that would 
tend greatly to their interests and safety, but was of such a 
nature that it could not be made generally public. The 
Athenians ordered him to impart it to Aristides only; and, if 
he approved of it, to put it in practice. And when Themistocles 
had discovered to him that his design was to burn the Grecian 
fleet in the haven of Pagasae, Aristides coming out to the people, 
gave this report of the stratagem contrived by Themistocles, 
that no proposal could be more politic, or more dishonourable; 
on which the Athenians commanded Themistocles to think no 
farther of it. 

When the Lacedicmonians proposed, at the general council 
of the Amphictyonians, that the representatives of those cities 
which were not in the league, nor had fought against the Per- 
sians, should be excluded, Themistocles, fearing that the 
Thessalians, with those of Thebes, Argos, and others, being 
thrown out of the council, the Lacedaemonians would become 
wholly masters of the votes, and do what they pleased, sup- 
ported the deputies of the cities, and prevailed with the members 
then sitting to alter their opinion on this point, showing them 
that there were but one-and-thirty cities which had partaken in 
the war, and that most of these, also, were very small; how 
intolerable would it be, if the rest of Greece should be excluded, 
and the general council should come to be ruled by two or three 
great cities. By this, chiefly, he incurred the displeasure of the 
Lacedaemonians, whose honours and favours were now shown 
to Cimon, with a view to making him the opponent of the state 
policy of Themistocles. 

He was also burdensome to the confederates, sailing about 
the islands and collecting money from them. Herodotus says, 
that, requiring money of those of the island of Andros, he told 
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them that he had brought with him two goddesses, Persuasion 
and Force; and they answered him that they had abo two 
great goddesses, which prohibited them from giving him any 
money, Poverty and Impossibility. Timocreon, the Rhodian 
poet, reprehends him somewhat bitterly for being wrought upon 
by money to let some who were banished return, while p.bandon- 
ing himself, who was hb guest and friend. The verses arc 
these: — 

“ Paiisanias you may praise, and Xanthippus, he be for, 

For Leutychidas, a third; Aristides, 1 proclaim, 

From the sacred Athens came. 

The one true man of .ill, for Themistocles Latona doth abhor. 

The liar, traitor, cheat, who to ^.iin his filthy pay, 

Timocreon, Iiis friend, ne^lectcd to restore 
To his native Khodian shore; 

Three silver talents t<»ok. and departed (curses with him) on his way. 
Restoring people here, expe.lhng there, .and lulling here, 

Filhng evermore his purse- and at the Uthmus gave a treat, 

To be laughed at, of cold meat. 

Which they ate, and prayed the gods some one else might give the feast 
another year,” 

But after the sentence and banishment of Themistocles, Timo- 
creon reviles him yet more immoderately and wildly in a poem 
that begins thus : — 

” Unto all the Greeks repair, 

O Muse, and tell these verses there. 

As is fitting and is fair.” 

The Story is, that it was put to the question whetiier Timocreon 
should be banished for siding with the Persians, and Themistocles 
gave his vote against him. So when Themistocles was accused 
of intriguing with the Modes, Timocreon made these lines upon 
him : — 


*' So now Timocreon, indeed, is not the sole friend of the Mode, 

There are some knaves besides; nor is it only nunc that fails, 

But other foxes have lost tails. — ” 

When the citizens of Athens began to listen willingly to those 
who traduced and reproached him, he was forced, with some- 
what obnoxious frequency, to put them in mind of the great 
services he had performed, and ask those who were offended 
with him whether they were weary with receiving benefits often 
from the same person, so rendering himself more odious. And 
he yet more provoked the people by building a temple to Diana 
with the epithet of Aristobule, or Diana of Best Counsel ; intimat- 
ing thereby, that he had given the best counsel, not only to the 
Athenians, but to all Greece. He built this temple near his 
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own house, in the district called Melite, where now the public 
officers carry out the bodies of such as are executed, and throw 
the halters and clothes of those that are strangled or otherwise 
put to death. There is to this day a small figure of Themistocles 
in the temple of Diana of Best Counsel, which represents him 
to be a person not only of a noble mind, but also of a most 
heroic aspect. At length the Athenians bam*shed him, making 
use of the ostracism to humble his eminence and authority, as 
they ordinarily did with all whom they thought too powerful, 
or, by their greatness, disproportionable to the equality thought 
requisite in a popular government. For the ostracism was 
instituted, not so much to punish the offender, as to mitigate 
and pacify the violence of the envious, who delighted to humble 
eminent men, and who, by fixing this disgrace upon them, 
might vent some part of their rancour, 

Themistocles being banished from Athens, while he stayed 
at Argos the detection of Pausanias happened, which gave such 
advantage to his enemies, that Leobotes of Agraule, son of 
Alcmaeon, indicted him of treason, the Spartans supporting 
him in the accusation. 

When Pausanias went about this treasonable design, he 
concealed it at first from Themistocles, though he were his 
intimate friend; but when he saw him expelled out of the 
commonwealth, and how impatiently he took his banishment, 
he ventured to communicate it to him, and desired his assist- 
ance, showing him the king of Persia’s letters, and exasperating 
him against the Greeks, as a villainous, ungrateful people. 
However, Themistocles immediately rejected the proposals of 
Pausanias, and wholly refused to be a party in the enterprise, 
though he never revealed his communications, nor disclosed the 
conspiracy to any man, either hoping that Pausanias would 
desist from his intentions, or expecting that so inconsiderate an 
attempt after such chimerical objects would be discovered by 
other means. 

After that Pausanias was put to death, letters and writings 
being found concerning this matter, which rendered Themis- 
tocles suspected, the Lacedaemonians were clamorous against 
him, and his enemies among the Athenians accused him; when, 
being absent from Athens, he made his defence by letters, 
especially against the points that had been previously alleged 
against him. In answer to the malicious detractions of his 
enemies, he merely wrote to the citizens, urging that he who 
was always ambitious to govern, and not of a character or a 
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disposition to serve, would never sell himself and his country 
into slavery to a barbarous and hostile nation. 

Notwithstanding this, the people, being persuaded by his 
accusers, sent officers to take him and bring him away to be 
tried before a council of the Greeks, but, having timely notice 
of it, he passed over into the island of Corcyra, where the state 
was under obligations to him; for, bein^ chosen as arbitrator in a 
difference between them and the Connthians, he decided the 
controversy by ordering the Corinthians to pay down twenty 
talents, and declaring the town and island of Leucas a joint 
colony from both cities. From thence he fled into Epirus, and, 
the Athenians and Lacedxmonians still pursuing him, he threw 
himself upon chances of safety that seemed all but desperate. 
For he fled for refuge to Admetus, king of the Molossians, who 
had formerly made some request to the Athenians, when 
Themistocles was in the height of his authority, and had been 
disdainfully used and insulted by him, and had let it appear 
plain enough, that, could he lay hold of him, he would take his 
revenge. Yet in this misfortune, Themistocles, fearing the 
recent hatred of his neighbours and fellow-citizens more than 
the old displeasure of the king, put himself at his mercy and 
became an humble suppliant to Admetus, after a peculiar manner 
different from the custom of other countries. For taking the 
king’s son, who was then a child, in his arms, he laid himself 
down at his hearth, this being the most sacred and only manner 
of supplication among the Molossians, which mis not to be 
refused. And some say that his wife, Phthia, intimated to 
Tliemistocles this way of petitioning, and placed her young son 
with him before the hearth; others, that king Admetus, that he 
might be under a religious obligation not to deliver him up to 
his pursuers, prepared and enacted with him a sort of stage- 
play to this effect. At this time Epicrates of Acharnae privately 
conveyed his wife and children out of Athens, and sent them 
hither, for which afterwards Cimon condemned him and put him 
to death; as Stesimbrotus reports, and yet somehow, either 
forgetting this himself, or making Themistocles to be little 
mindful of it, says presently that he sailed into Sicily, and 
desired in marriage the daughter of Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 
promising to bring the Greeks under his power; and, on Hiero 
refusing him, departed thence into Asia; but this is not 
probable. 

For Theophrastus writes, in his work on Monarchy, that 
when Hiero sent race-horses to the Olympian games, and 
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erected a pavilion sumptuously furnished, Themistocles made an 
oration to the Greeks, inciting them to pull down the tyrant’s 
tent, and not to suffer his horses to run. Thucydides says, that, 
passing overland to the Mgxan Sea, he took ship at Pydna in the 
bay Therme, not being known to any one in the ship, till, being 
terrified to see the vessel driven by the winds near to Naxos, 
which was then besieged by the Athenians, he made himself 
known to the master and pilot, and partly entreating them, 
partly threatening that if they went on shore he would accuse 

them, and make the Athenians to believe that they did not take 
him in out of ignorance, but that he had corrupted them with 
money from the beginning, he compelled them to bear off and 
stand out to sea, and sail forward towards the coast of Asia. 

A great part of his estate was privately conveyed away by 
his friends, and sent after him by sea into Asia; besides which, 
there was discovered and confiscated to the value of fourscore 
talents, as Theophrastus writes ; Theopompus says an hundred ; 
though Themistocles was never worth three talents before he 
was concerned in public affairs. 

When he arrived at Cyme, and understood that all along the 
coast there were many laid wait for him, and particularly 
Ergoteles and Pythodorus (for the game was worth the hunting 
for such as were thankful to make money by any means, the 
king of Persia having offered by public proclamation two 
hundred talents to him that should take him)," he fled to iEgae, a 
small city of the iEolians, where no one knew him but only ^ 
host Nicogenes, who was the richest man in iEolia, and well 
known to the great men of Inner Asia. While Themistocles 
lay hid for some days in his house, one night, after a sacrifice 
and supper ensuing, Olbius, the attendant upon Nicogenes’s 
children, fell into a sort of frenzy and fit of inspiration, and cried 
out in verse — 

** Night shall speak, and night instruct thee, 

By the voice of night conduct thee.” 

After this, Themistocles, going to bed, dreamed that he saw a 
snake coil itself up upon his belly, and so creep to his neck; 

then, as soon as it touched his face, it turned into an eagle, which 
spread its wings over him, and took him up and flew away with 
him a great distance; then there appeared a herald’s golden 
wand, and upon this at last it set him down securely, after 
infinite terror and disturbance. 

His departure was effected by Nicogenes by the following 
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artifice: The barbarous nations^ and amongst them the Persians 
especially, are extremely jealous, severe, and suspicious about 
their women, not only their wives, but also their bought slaves 
and concubines, whom they keep so strictly that no one ever 
sees them abroad ; they spend their lives shut up within doors, 
and, when they take a journey, arc carried in close tents, 
curtained in on all sides, and set upon a waggon. Such a travel- 
ling carriage being prepared for Thcmistocles, they hid him in 
it, and carried him on his journey, and told those whom tliey met 
or spoke with upon the road that they were conveying a young 
Greek woman out of Ionia to a nobleman at court 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus say that Xerxes was 
dead, and that Themistocles had an interview with his son ; but 
Ephorus, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and many others, write 
that he came to Xerxes. The chronological tables better agree 
with the account of Thucydides, and yet neither can their 
statements be said to be quite set at rest. 

When Themistocles was come to the critical point, he applied 
himself first to Artabanus, commander of a thousand men, 
telling him that he was a Greek, and desired to speak with the 
king about important alTairs concerning which the king was 
extremely solicitous. Artabanus answered him : “ 0 stranger, 
the laws of men arc different, and one thing is honourable to 
one man, and to others another; but it is honourable for all 
to honour and observe their own laws. It is the habit of the 
Greeks, we are told, to honour, above all things, liberty and 
equality; but amongst our many excellent laws, we account 
this the most excellent, to honour the king, and to worship him, 
as the image of the great preserver of the universe; if, then, you 
shall consent to our laws, and fall down before the king and 
worship him, you may both see him and speak to him ; but if 
your mind be otherwise, you must make use of others to in- 
tercede for you, for it is not the national custom here for the 
king to give audience to any one that doth not fall down before 
him.'’ Themistocles, hearing this, replied: “Artabanus, I, 
that come hither to increase the power and glory of the king, 
will not only submit myself to his laws, since so it hath pleased 
the god who exalteth the Persian empire to this greatness, but 
will also cause many more to be worshippers and adorers of the 
king. Let not this, therefore, be an impediment why I should 
not communicate to the king what I have to impart." Arta- 
banus asking him, “ Who must we tell him that you arc? for 
your words signify you to be no ordinary person." Tliemii- 
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tocles answered, ** No man, O Artabanus, must be informed 
of this before the king himself.*^ Thus Phanias relates; to 
which Eratosthenes, in his treatise on Riches, adds, that it was 
by the means of a woman of Eretria, who was kept by Artabanus, 
that he obtained this audience and interview with him. 

When he was introduced to the king, and had paid his 
reverence to him, he stood silent, till the king commanding 
the interpreter to ask him who he was, he replied, ** 0 king, 
I am Themistocles the Athenian, driven into banishment by 
the Greeks. The evils that I have done to the Persians are 
numerous ; but my benefits to them yet greater, in withholding 
the Greeks from pursuit, so soon as the deliverance of my own 
country allowed me to show kindness also to you. I come with 
a mind suited to my present calamities; prepared alike for 
favours and for anger; to welcome your gracious reconciliation, 
and to deprecate your wrath. Take my own countrymen for 
witnesses of the services I have done for Persia, and make use 
of this occasion to show the world your virtue, rather than to 
satisfy your indignation. If you save me, you will save your 
suppliant; if otherwise, will destroy an enemy of the Greeks.” 
He talked also of divine admonitions, such as the vision which 
he saw at Nicogencs's house, and the direction given him by 
the oracle of Dodona, where Jupiter commanded him to go to 
him that had a name like his, by which he understood that he 
was sent from Jupiter to him, seeing that they both were great, 
and had the name of kings. 

The king heard him attentively, and, though he admired 
his temper and courage, gave him no answer at that time; 
but, when he was with his intimate friends, rejoiced in his 
great good fortune, and esteemed himself very happy in this, 
and prayed to his god Arimanius, that all his enemies might be 
ever of the same mind with the Greeks, to abuse and expel 
the bravest men amongst them. Then he sacrificed to the gods, 
and presently fell to drinking, and was so well pleased, that in 
the night, in the middle of his sleep, he cried out for joy three 
times, “ I have Themistocles the Athenian.” 

In the morning, calling together the chief of his court, he 
had Themistocles brought before him, who expected no good 
of it, when he saw, for example, the guards fiercely set against 
him as soon as they learnt his name, and giving him ill language. 
As he came forward towards the king, who was seated, the rest 
keeping silence, passing by Roxanes, a commander of a thousand 
men, he heard him, with a slight groan, say, without stirring 
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out of his place, ** You subtle Greek serpent, the king^s good 
genius hath brought thee hither.” Yet, when he came into 
the presence, and again fell down, the king saluted him, and 
spake to him kindly, telling him he was now indebted to him 
two hundred talents; for it was just and reasonable that he 
should receive the reward which was proposed to whosoever 
should bring Themistocles ; and promising much more, and 
encouraging him, he commanded him to speak freely what he 
would concerning the affairs of Greece. Thcmistoclcs replied, 
that a man’s discourse was like to a rich Persian carpet, the 
beautiful figures and patterns of which can only be shown by 
spreading and extending it out; when it is contracted and folded 
up, they are obscure and lost; and, therefore, he desired time. 
The king being pleased with the comparison, and bidding him 
take what time he would, he desired a year; in which time, 
having learnt the Persian language sufficiently, he spoke with 
the king by himself without the help of an interpreter, it being 
supposed that he discoursed only about the affairs of Greece; 
but there happening, at the same time, great alterations at 
court, and removals of the king’s favourites, he drew upon 
himself the envy of the great people, who imagined that he 
had taken the boldness to speak concerning them. For the 
favours sho\vn to other strangers were nothing in comparison 
with the honours conferred on him; the king invited him to 
partake of his o\vn pastimes and recreations both at home and 
abroad, carrying him with him a-himting, and made him his 
intimate so far that he permitted him to see the queen-mother, 
and converse frequently with her. By the king’s command, 
he also was made acquainted with the Magian learning. 

When Demaratus the Lacedaemonian, being ordered by the 
king to ask whatsoever he pleased, that it should immediately 
be granted him, desired that he might make his public entrance, 
and be carried in state through the city of Sardis, with the tiara 
set in the royal manner upon his head, Mitliropaustcs, cousin 
to the king, touched him on the head, and told him that he had 
no brains for the royal tiara to cover, and if Jupiter should give 
him his lightning and thunder, he would not any the more be 
Jupiter for that; the king also repulsed him with anger, resolving 
never to be reconciled to him, but to be inexorable to all sup- 
plications on his bclialf. Yet Thcmistoclcs pacified him, and 
prevailed with him to forgive him. And it is reported that the 
succeeding kings, in whose reigns there was a greater commimi- 
cation between the Greeks and Persians, when they invited any 
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considerable Greek into their service, to encourage him, would 
write, and promise him that he should be as great with them 
as Themistocles had been. They relate, also, how Themis- 
tocles, when he was in great prosperity, and courted by many, 
seeing himself splendidly served at his table, turned to his 
children and said, “ Children, we had been undone if we had 
not been undone.” Most writers say that he had three cities 
given him, Magnesia, Myus, and Lampsacus, to maintain him 
in bread, meat, and wine. Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, 
add two more, the city of Palaescepsis, to provide him with 
clothes, and Percote, with bedding and furniture for his house. 

As he was going down towards the sea-coast to take measures 
against Greece, a Persian whose name was Epixyes, governor 
of the upper Phrygia, laid wait to kill him, having for that 
purpose provided a long time before a number of Pisidians, who 
were to set upon him when he should stop to rest at a city that 
is called Lion’s-head. But Themistocles, sleeping in the middle 
of the day, saw the Mother of the gods appear to him in a dream 
and say unto him, “ Themistocles, keep back from the Lion’s- 
head, for fear you fall into the lion’s jaws; for this advice I 
expect that your daughter Mnesiptolema should be my servant.” 
Themistocles was much astonished, and when he had made his 
vows to the goddess, left the broad road, and, making a circuit, 
went another way, clianging his intended station to avoid that 
place, and at night took up his rest in the fields. But one of 
the sumpter-horses, which carried the furniture for his tent, 
liaving fallen that day into the river, his servants spread out 
the tapestry, which was wet, and hung it up to dry; in the 
meantime the Pisidians made towards them with their swords 
drawn, and, not discerning exactly by the moon what it was that 
was stretched out, thought it to be the tent of Themistocles, 
and that they should find him resting himself within it; but when 
they came near, and lifted up the liangings, those who watched 
there fell upon them and took them. Themistocles, liaving 
escaped this great danger, in admiration of the goodness of the 
goddess that appeared to him, built, in memory of it, a temple 
in the city of Magnesia, which is dedicated to Dindymene, 
Mother of the gods, in which he consecrated and devoted his 
daughter Mnesiptolema to her service. 

When he came to Sardis, he visited the temples of the gods, 
and observing, at his leisure, their buildings, ornaments, and 
the number of their offerings, he saw in the temple of the Mother 
of the gods the statue of a virgin in brass, two cubits high, 
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called the water-bringer. Themistocles had caused this to be 
made and set up when he was surveyor of the waters at Athens, 
out of the fines of those whom he detected in drawing off and 
diverting the public water by pipes for tlieir private use; and 
whether he had some regret to see this image in captivity, or 
was desirous to let the Athenians see in what great credit and 
authority he was with the king, he entered into a treaty with 
the governor to persuade him to send this statue back to Athens, 
which so enr^ed the Persian officer, that he told him he would 
write the king word of it. Themistocles, being affrighted 
hereat, got access to his wives and concubines, by presents of 
money to whom he appeased the fury of the governor; and 
afterwards behaved with more reserve and circumspection, 
fearing the envy of the Persians, and did not, as Thcopoinpus 
writes, continue to travel about Asia, but lived quietly in his 
own house in Magnesia, where for a long lime he passed his 
days in great security, being courted by all, and enjoying rich 
presents, and honoured equally with the greatest persons in the 
Persian empire; the king, at that time, not minding his con- 
cerns with Greece, being taken up with the affairs of inner Asia. 

But when Egypt revolted, being assisted by the Athenians, 
and the Greek galleys roved about as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, 
and Cimon had made himself master of the seas, the king turned 
his thoughts thither, and, bending his mind chielly to resist the 
Greeks, and to check the growth of their power against him, 
began to raise forces, and send out commanders, and to de- 
spatch messengers to Themistocles at Magnesia, to put him in 
mind of his promise, and to summon him to act against the 
Greeks. Yet this did not increase his hatred nor exas[)erate 
him against the Athenians, neither was he in any way elevated 
with the thoughts of the honour and powerful command he was 
to have in this war; but judging, perhaps, that the object 
would not be attained, the Greeks having at that time, beside 
other great commanders, Cimon, in particular, who was gaining 
wonderful military successes; but chiefly being ashamed to sully 
the glory of his former great actions, and of his many victories 
and trophies, he determined to prut a conclusion to his life, 
agreeable to its previous course. He sacrificed to the gods, and 
invited his friends; and, having entertained them and shaken 
hands with them, drank bull’s blood, as is the usual story; as 
others state, a pxrison producing instant death; and ended his 
days in the city of Magnesia, having lived sixty-five years, most 
of which he had spent in politics and in wars, in government and 
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command. The king being informed of the cause and manner 
of his death, admired him more than ever, and continued to 
show kindness to his friends and relations. 

Themistocles left three sons by Archippe, daughter to 
Lysander of Alopece, — Archeptolis, Poleuctus, and Cleophantus. 
Plato, the philosopher, mentions the last as a most excellent 
horseman, but otherwise insignificant person; of two sons yet 
older than these, Neocles and Diodes, Neocles died when he 
was young by the bite of a horse, and Diodes was adopted by 
his grandfather, Lysander. He had many daughters, of whom 
Mnesiptolema, whom he had by a second marriage, was wife to 
Archeptolis, her brother by another mother; Italia was married 
to Panthoides, of the island of Chios; Sybaris to Nicomedes the 
Athenian. After the death of Themistocles, his nephew, 
Phrasicles, went to Magnesia, and married, with her brothers’ 
consent, another daughter, Nicomache, and took charge of her 
sister Asia, the youngest of all the children. 

The Magnesians possess a splendid sepulchre of Themistocles, 
placed in the middle of their market-place. It is not worth 
while Uiking notice of what Andocides states in his address to 
his Friends concerning his remains, how the Athenians robbed 
his tomb, and threw his ashes into the air; for he feigns this, to 
exasperate the oligarchical faction against the people ; and there 
is no man living but knows that Phylarchus simply invents in his 
history, where he all but uses an actual stage machine, and 
brings in Neocles and Demopolis as the sons of Themistocles, to 
incite or move compassion, as if he were writing a tragedy. 
Diodorus the cosmographer says, in his work on Tombs, but by 
conjecture rather than of certain knowledge, that near to the 
haven of Piraeus where the land runs out like an elbow from the 
promontory of Alcimus, when you have doubled the cape and 
passed inward where the sea is always calm, there is a large 
piece of masonry, and upon this the Tomb of Themistocles, in 
the shape of an altar; and Plato the comedian confirms this, he 
believes, in these verses : — 

“ Thy tomb is fairly placed upon the strand, 

Where merchants still shall greet it with the land; 

Still in and out ’twill see them come and go, 

And watch the galle\s as they race below.” 

Various honours also and privileges were granted to the 
kindred of Themistocles at Magnesia, which were observed 
down to our times, and were enjoyed by another Themistocles 
of Athens, with whom I had an intimate acquaintance and 
friendship in the house of Ammonius the philosopher. 
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CAMILLUS 

Among the many remarkable things that are related of Furiiis 
Camillus, it seems singular and strange above all, that he, who 
continually was in the highest commands, and obtained the 
greatest successes, was five times chosen dictator, triumphed 
four times, and was styled a second founder of Rome, yet never 
was so much as once consul. The reason of which was the 
state and temper of the commonwealth at that time; for the 
people, being at dissension with the senate, refused to return 
consuls, but in their stead elected other magistrates, called 
military tribunes, who acted, indeed, with full consular power, 
but w'ere thought to exercise a less obnoxious amount of 
authority, because it was divided among a larger number; for 
to have the management of affairs intrusted to the hands of six 
persons rather than two was some satisfaction to the opponents 
of oligarchy. This was the condition of the times when 
Camillus was in the height of his actions and glory, and, although 
the government in the meantime had often proceeded to con- 
sular elections, yet he could never persuade himself to be consul 
aigainst the inclination of the people. In all his other adminis- 
trations, which were many and various, he so behaved himself, 
that, when alone in authority, he exercised his power as in 
common, but the honour of all actions redounded entirely to 
himself, even when in joint commission with others; the reason 
of the former was his moderation in command; of the latter, his 
great judgment and wisdom, which gave him without contro- 
versy the first place. 

The house of the Furii was not, at that time, of any consider- 
able distinction; he, by his own acts, first raised himself to 
honour, serving under Postumius Tubertis, dictator, in the 
great battle against the iFk^uians and Volscians. For riding 
out from the rest of the army, and in the charge receiving a 
wound in his thigh, he for all that did not quit the fight, but, 
letting the dart drag in the wound, and engaging with the 
bravest of the enemy, put them to flight; for which action, 
among other rewards bestowed on him, he was created censor, 
an office in those days of great repute and authority. During 
his censorship one very good act of his is recorded, that, whereas 
the wars had made many widows, he obliged such as had no 
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wives, some by fair persuasion, others by threatening to set 
fines on their heads, to take them in marriage; another neces- 
sary one, in causing orphans to be rated, who before were 
exempted from taxes, the frequent wars requiring more than 
ordinary expenses to maintain them. What, however, pressed 
them most was the siege of Veii. Some call this people Veien- 
tani. This was the head city of Tuscany, not inferior to Rome, 
either in number of arms or multitude of soldiers, insomuch 
that, presuming on her wealth and luxury, and priding herself 
upon her refinement and sumptuousness, she engaged in many 
honourable contests with the Romans for glory and empire. 
But now they abandoned their former ambitious hopes, having 
been weakened by great defeats, so that, having fortified them- 
selves with high and strong walls, and furnished the city with 
all sorts of weapons offensive and defensive, as likewise with 
com and all manner of provisions, they cheerfully endured a 
siege, which, though tedious to them, was no less troublesome 
and distressing to the besiegers. For the Romans, having 
never been accustomed to stay away from home except in 
summer, and for no great length of time, and constantly to 
winter at home, were then first compelled by the tribunes to 
build forts in the enemy^s country, and raising strong works 
about their camp, to join winter and summer together. And 
now, the seventh year of the war drawing to an end, the com- 
manders began to be suspected as too slow and remiss in driving 
on the siege, insomuch that they were discharged and others 
chosen for the war, among whom was Camillus, then second 
time tribune. But at present he had no hand in the siege, the 
duties that fell by lot to him being to make war upon the 
Faliscans and Capenates, who, taking advantage of the Romans 
being occupied on all hands, had carried ravages into their 
country, and, through all the Tuscan war, given them much 
annoyance, but were now reduced by Camillus, and with great 
loss shut up within their walls. 

And now, in the very heat of the war, a strange phenomenon 
in the Alban lake, which, in the absence of any known cause 
and explanation by natural reasons, seemed as great a prodigy 
as the most incredible that are reported, occasioned great alarm. 
It was the beginning of autumn, and the summer now ending 
had, to all observation, been neither rainy nor much troubled 
with southern winds; and many of the lakes, brooks, and 
springs of all sorts with which Italy abounds, some were wholly 
dried up, others drew very little water with them; all the 
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rivers, as is usual in summer, ran in a very low and hollow 
channel. But the Alban lake, that is fed by no other waters 
but its own, and is on all sides encircled with fruitful mountains, 
without any cause, unless it were divine, began visibly to nse 
and swell, increasing to the feet of the mountains, and by 
degrees reaching the level of the very tops of them, and all this 
wi^out any waves or agitation. At first it was the wonder of 
shepherds and herdsmen; but when the earth, which, like a 
great dam, held up the lake from falling into the lower grounds, 
through tlie quantity and weight of water was broken down, 
and in a violent stream it ran through tlie ploughed fields and 
plantations to discharge itself in the sea, it not only struck terror 
into the Romans, but was thought by all the inhiibitants of 
Italy to portend some extraordinary event. But the greatest 
talk of it was in the camp that besieged Veii, so that in the 
town itself, also, the occurrence became known. 

As in long sieges it commonly happens that parties on both 
sides meet often and converse with one another, so it chanced 
that a Roman had gained much confidence and familiarity with 
one of the besieged, a man versed in ancient prophecies, and of 
repute for more than ordinary skill in divination. The Roman, 
observing him to be overjoyed at the story of the lake, and to 
mock at the siege, told him that this was not the only prodigy 
that of late had happened to the Romans ; others more wonder- 
ful yet than this had befallen them, which he was willing to 
communicate to him, that he might the better provide for his 
private interests in these public distempers. The man greedily 
embraced the proposal, expecting to hear some wonderful 
secrets; but when, by little and little, he had led him on in 
conversation and insensibly drawn him a good way from the 
gates of the city, he snatched him up by the middle, being 
stronger than he, and, by the assistance of others tliat came 
running from the camp, seized and delivered him to the com- 
manders. The man, reduced to this necessity, and sensible now 
that destiny was not to be avoided, discovered to them the 
secret oracles of Veii; that it was not possible the city should 
be taken, until the Alban lake, which now broke forth and had 
found out new passages, was drawn back from that course, and 
so diverted that it could not mingle with the sea. The senate, 
having heard and satisfied themselves about the matter, decreed 
to send to Delphi, to ask counsel of the god. The messengers 
were persons of the liighest repute, Licinius Cossus, Valerius 
Potitus, and Fabius Ambustus ; who, having made their voyage 
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by sea and consulted the god, returned with other answers, 
particularly that there had been a neglect of some of their 
national rites relating to the Latin feasts; but the Alban water 
the oracle commanded, if it were possible, they should keep 
from the sea, and shut it up in its ancient bounds ; but if that 
was not to be done, then they should carry it off by ditches and 
trenches into the lower grounds, and so dry it up; which, 
message being delivered, the priests performed what related to 
the sacrifices, and the people went to work and turned the water. 

And now the senate, in the tenth year of the war, taking 
away all other commands, created Camillus dictator, who chose 
Cornelius Scipio for his general of horse. And in the first place 
he made vows unto the gods, that, if they would grant a happy 
conclusion of the war, he would celebrate to their honour the 
great games, and dedicate a temple to the goddess whom the 
Romans call Matuta, the Mother, though, from the ceremonies 
which are used, one would think she was Leucothea. For they 
take a servant-maid into the secret part of the temple, and there 
cuff her, and drive her out again, and they embrace their 
brothers’ children in place of their own; and, in general, the 
ceremonies of the sacrifice remind one of the nursing of Bacchus 
by Ino, and the calamities occasioned by her husband’s con- 
cubine. Camillus, having made these vows, marched into the 
country of the Faliscans, and in a great battle overthrew them 
and the Capenates, their confederates; afterwards he turned to 
the siege of Veii, and, finding that to take it by assault would 
prove a difficult and hazardous attempt, proceeded to cut mines 
underground, the earth about the city being easy to break up, 
and allowing such depth for the works as would prevent their 
being discovered by the enemy. This design going on in a 
hopeful way, he openly gave assaults to the enemy, to keep 
them to tile walls, whilst they that worked underground in the 
mines were, without being perceived, arrived within the citadel, 
close to the temple of Juno, which was the greatest and most 
honoured in all tlie city. It is said that the prince of the 
Tuscans was at that very time at sacrifice, and that the priest, 
after he had looked into the entrails of the beast, cried out with 
a loud voice that the gods would give the victory to those that 
should complete those offerings; and that the Romans who 
were in the mines, hearing the words, immediately pulled down 
the floor, and, ascending with noise and clashing of weapons, 
frightened away the enemy, and, snatching up the entrails, 
carried tliem to Gimillus* But this may look like a fable. The 
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dty, however, being taken by storm, and the soldiers busied in 
pillaging and gathering an infinite quantity of riches and spoils, 
Camillus, from the high tower, viewing what was done, at first 
wept for pity; and when they that were by congratulated his 
success, he lifted up his hands to heaven, and broke out into 
this prayer: ** 0 most mighty Jupiter, and ye gods that are 
judges of good and evil actions, ye know that not without just 
cause, but constrained by necessity, we have been forced to 
revenge ourselves on the city of our unrighteous and wicked 
enemies. But if, in the vicissitude of things, there may be any 
calamity due, to counterbalance this great felicity, I beg that it 
may be diverted from the city and army of the Romans, and 
fall, with as little hurt as may be, upon my own head.’^ Having 
said these words, and just turning about (as the custom of the 
Romans is to turn to the right after adoration or prayer), he 
stumbled and fell, to the astonishment of all that were present. 
But, recovering himself presently from the fall, he told them 
that he had received what he had prayed for, a small mischance, 
in compensation for the greatest good fortune. 

Having sacked the city, he resolved, according as he had 
vowed, to carry Juno’s image to Rome; and, the workmen being 
ready for that purpose, he sacrified to the goddess, and made 
his supplications that she would be pleased to accept of their 
devotion toward her, and graciously vouchsafe to accept of a 
place among the gods that presided at Rome; and the statue, 
they say, answered in a low voice that she was ready and willing 
to go. Livy writes, that, in praying, Gimillus touched the 
goddess, and invited her, and that some of the standers-by cried 
out that she was willing and would come. They who stand up 
for the miracle and endeavour to maintain it have one great 
advocate on their side in the wonderful fortune of the city, 
which, from a small and contemptible beginning, could never 
have attained to that greatness and power without many signal 
manifestations of the divine presence and co-operation. Other 
wonders of tlie like nature, drops of sweat seen to stand on 
statues, groans heard from them, the figures seen to turn round 
and to close their eyes, are recorded by many ancient historians; 
and we ourselves could relate divers wonderful things, which we 
have been told by men of our own time, that arc not lightly to 
be rejected; but to give too easy credit to such tilings, or 
wholly to disbelieve them, is equally dangerous, so incapable is 
human infirmity of keeping any bounds, or exercising command 
over itself, running off sometimes to superstition and dotage, 
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at other times to the contempt and neglect of all that is 
supernatural. But moderation is best, and to avoid all 
extremes. 

Camillus, however, whether puffed up with the greatness of 
his achievement in conquering a city that was the rival of Rome, 
and had held out a ten years* siege, or exalted with the felicita- 
tions of those that were about him, assumed to himself more 
than became a civil and legal magistrate; among other things, 
in the pride and haughtiness of his triumph, driving through 
Rome in a chariot drawn with four white horses, which no 
general either before or since ever did ; for the Romans consider 
such a mode of conveyance to be sacred, and specially set apart 
to the king and father of the gods. This alienated the hearts 
of his fellow-citizens, who were not accustomed to such pomp 
and display. 

The second pique they had against him was his opposing the 
law by which the city was to be divided; for the tribunes of the 
people brought forward a motion that the people and senate 
should be divided into two parts, one of which should remain 
at home, the other, as the lot should decide, remove to the new- 
taken city. By which means they should not only have much 
more room, but, by the advantage of two great and magnificent 
cities, be better able to maintain their territories and their 
fortunes in general. The people, therefore, who were numerous 
and indigent, greedily embraced it, and crowded continually to 
the fonim, with tumultuous demands to have it put to the 
vote. But the senate and the noblest citizens, judging the 
proceedings of the tribunes to tend rather to a destruction than 
a division of Rome, greatly averse to it, went to Camillus for 
assistance, who, fearing the result if it came to a direct contest, 
contrived to occupy the people with other business, and so 
staved it off. He thus became unpopular. But the greatest 
and most apparent cause of their dislike against him arose from 
the tenths of the spoil ; the multitude having here, if not a just, 
yet a plausible case against him. For it seems, as he went to the 
siege of Veii, he had vowed to Apollo that if he took the city 
he would dedicate to him the tenth of the spoil. The city being 
taken and sacked, whether he was loath to trouble the soldiers 
at that time, or that through the multitude of business he had 
forgotten his vow, he suflered them to enjoy that part of the 
spoils also. Some time afterwards, when his authority was laid 
down, he brought the matter before the senate, and the priests, 
at the same time, reported, out of the sacrifices, that there were 
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intimations of divine anger, requiring propitiations and offeringt 
The senate decreed the obligations to be in force. 

But seeing it w’as difficult for every one to produce the very 
same things they had taken, to be divided anew, they ordained 
that every one upon oath should bring into the public the tenth 
part of his gains. This occasioned many annoyances and 
liardsbips to the soldiers, who were poor men, and had endured 
much in the war, and now were forced, out of what they had 
gained and spent, to bring in so great a proportion. Camillus, 
being assaulted by their clamour and tumults, for want of a 
better excuse, l>etook himself to the poorest of defences, con- 
fessing he had forgotten his vow; they in turn complained that 
he had vowed the tenth of the enemy’s goods, and now levied 
it out of the tenth of the citizens’. Kevcrtheless, every one 
having brought in his due proportion, it was decreed that out 
of it a bowl of massy gold should be made, and sent to Delphi. 
And when there was great scarcity of gold in the city, and the 
magistrates were considering where to get it, the Roman ladies, 
meeting together and consulting among themselves, out of the 
golden ornaments tlicy wore contributed as much as went to 
the making of the ofTcring, which in weight came to eight talents 
of gold. The senate, to give them the honour they had deserved, 
ordained that funeral orations should be used at the obserjuies 
of women as well as men, it having never before been a cu.stom 
that any women after death should receive any public eulogy. 
Choosing out, therefore, three of the noblest citizens as a depu- 
tation, they sent them in a vessel of war, well manned and 
sumptuously adorned. Storm and cidm at sea may bolli, they 
say, alike be dangerous; as they at this time experienced, being 
brought almost to the very brink of destruction, and, beyond all 
expectation, escaping. For near the isles of zFolus the wind 
slacking, galleys of the Lipareans came upon them, taking them 
for pirates ; and, when they held up their hands as suj)pliants, 
forlxire indeed from violence, but took their shi]) m tow, and 
carried her into the harbour, where they exj)oscd to sale their 
goods and persons as lawful prize, they being pirates; and 
scarcely, at last, by the virtue and interest of one man, 
Timasitheus by name, who was in ofTice os general, and used 
his utmost persuasion, they were, with much ado, dismissed. 
He, however, himself sent out some of his own vessels with them, 
to accompany them in their voyage and assist them at the 
dedication; for which he received honours at Rome, as he had 
deserved. 

I 407 
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And now the tribunes of the people again resuming their 
motion for the division of the city, the war against the Faliscans 
luckily broke out, giving liberty to the chief citizens to choose 
what magistrates they pleased, and to appoint Camillus military 
tribune, with five colleagues; affairs then requiring a com- 
mander of authority and reputation, as well as experience. 
And when the people had ratified the election, he marched with 
his forces into the territories of the Faliscans, and laid siege to 
Falerii, a well-fortified city, and plentifully stored with all 
necessaries of war. And although he perceived it would be no 
small work to take it, and no little time would be required for it, 
yet he was willing to exercise the citizens and keep them abroad, 
that they might have no leisure, idling at home, to follow the 
tribunes in factions and seditions; a very common remedy, 
indeed, with the Romans, who thus carried off, like good 
physicians, the ill humours of their commonwealth. The 
Falerians, trusting in the strength of their city, which was well 
fortified on all sides, made so little account of the siege, that 
all, with the exception of those that guarded the walls, as in 
times of peace, walked about the streets in their common dress ; 
the boys went to school, and were led by their master to play 
and exercise about the town walls; for the Falerians, like the 
Greeks, used to have a single teacher for many pupils, wishing 
their children to live and be brought up from the beginning in 
each other’s company. 

This schoolmaster, designing to betray the Falerians by their 
children, led them out every day under the town wall, at first 
but a little way, and, when they had exercised, brought them 
home again. Afterwards by degrees he drew them farther and 
farther, till by practice he had made them bold and fearless, 
as if no danger was about them; and at last, having got them 
all together, he brought them to the outposts of the Romans, 
and delivered them up, demanding to be led to Camillus. Where 
being come, and standing in the middle, he said that he was the 
master and teacher of these children, but preferring his favour 
before all other obligations, he was come to deliver up his charge 
to him, and, in that, the whole city. When Camillus had heard 
him out, he was astounded at the treachery of the act, and, 
turning to the standers-by, observed that “ war, indeed, is of 
necessity attended with much injustice and violence! Certain 
laws, however, all good men observe even in war itself, nor is 
victory so great an object as to induce us to incur for its sake 
obligations for base and impious acts. A great general should 
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rely on his own virtue, and not on other men’s vices.” Which 
said, he commanded tiie officers to tear off the man’s clothes, 
and bind his hands behind him, and give the boys rods and 
scouiiges, to punish the traitor and drive him back to the city. 
By this time the Falerians Imd discovered the treachery of the 
schoolmaster, and the city, as was likely, was full of lamenta- 
tions and cries for their calamity, men and women of worth 
running in distraction about the walls and gates; when, behold, 
the boys came whipping their master on naked and bound, 
calling Camiilus their preserver and god and father. Insomuch 
that it struck not only into the parents, but the rest of the 
citizens that saw what was done, such admiration and love of 
Camillus’s justice, that, immediately meeting in assembly, they 
sent ambassadors to him, to resign wliatever they had to his 
disposal. Camiilus sent them to Rome, where, being brought 
into the senate, they spoke to this purpose: that the Romans, 
preferring justice before victory, had taught them rather to 
embrace submission than liberty; they did not so much confess 
themselves to be inferior in strength, as they must acknowledge 
them to be superior in virtue. The senate remitted the whole 
matter to Camiilus, to judge and order as he thought fit; who, 
taking a sum of money of the Falerians, and, making a peace with 
the whole nation of the Faliscaus, returned home. 

But the soldiers, who had expected to have the pillage of the 
city, when they came to Rome empty-handed, railed against 
Camiilus among their fellow-citizens, as a hater of the people, 
and one that grudged all advantage to the poor. Afterwards, 
when the tribunes of the people again brought their motion for 
dividing the city to the vote, Camiilus appeared openly against 
it, shrinking from no unpopularity, and inveighing boldly against 
the promoters of it, and so urging and constraining the multitude 
that, contrary to their inclinations, they rejected the proposal, 
but yet hated Camiilus. Insomuch that though a great mis- 
fortune befell him in his family (one of his two sons dying of a 
disease), commiseration for this could not in the least make 
them abate their malice. And, indeed, he took this loss with 
immoderate sorrow, being a man naturally of a mild and tender 
disposition, and, when the accusation was preferred against 
him, kept his house, and mourned amongst the women of his 
family. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius; the charge, appropriation 
of the Tuscan spoils; certain brass gates, part of those spoils, 
were said to be in his possession. The people were exasperated 
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against him, and it was plain they would take hold of any 
occasion to condemn him. Gathering, therefore, together his 
friends and fellow-soldiers, and such as had borne command 
with him, a considerable number in all, he besought them that 
they would not suffer him to be unjustly overborne by shameful 
accusations, and left the mock and scorn of his enemies. His 
iriends, having advised and consulted among themselves, made 
answer, that, as to the sentence, they did not see how they could 
help him, but that they would contribute to whatsoever fine 
should be set upon him. Not able to endure so great an in- 
dignity, he resolved, in his anger, to leave the city, and go into 
exile; and so, having taken leave of his wife and his son, he went 
silently to the gate of the city, and there stopping and turning 
round, stretched out his hands to the Capitol, and prayed to the 
gods, that if, without any fault of his own, but merely through 
the malice and violence of the people, he was driven out into 
banishment, the Romans might quickly repent of it; and that 
all mankind might witness their need for the assistance, and 
desire for the return of Camillus. 

Thus, like Achilles, having left his imprecations on the citizens, 
he went into banishment; so that, neither appearing nor making 
defence, he was condemned in the sum of fifteen thousand 
asses, which, reduced to silver, make one thousand five hundred 
drachmas; for the (U was the money of the time, ten of such 
copper pieces making the denarius, or piece of ten. And there 
is not a Roman but believes that immediately upon the prayers 
of Camillus, a sudden judgment followed, and that he received 
a revenge for the injustice done unto him; which though we 
cannot think was pleasant, but rather grievous and bitter to 
him, yet was very remarkable, and noised over the whole world : 
such a punishment visited the city of Rome, an era of such 
loss and danger and disgrace so quickly succeeded; whether 
it thus fell out by fortune, or it be the office of some god not 
to see injured virtue go unavenged. 

The first token that seemed to threaten some mischief to 
ensue was the death of the censor Julius; for the Romans 
have a religious reverence for the office of a censor, and esteem 
it sacred. Tlie second was, that, just before Camillus went into 
exile, Marcus Caedicius, a person of no great distinction, nor of 
the rank of senator, but esteemed a good and respectable 
man, reported to the military tribunes a thing worthy their 
consideration: that, going along the night before in the street 
called the New Way, and being called by somebody in a loud 
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voice, he turned about, but could see no one, but heard a voice 
greater than human, which said these words, “ Go, Marcus 
Cadicius, and ciirly in the morning tell the military tribunes 
that they are shortly to expect the Gauls.’* But the tribunes 
made a mock and sport witli the stor\', and a little after came 
Camillus’s banishment. 

The Gauls are of the Celtic race, and arc reported to have 
been compelled by their numbers to leave their country, which 
was insufficient to sustain them all, and to have gone in search 
of other homes. And being, many thousands of them, young 
men and able to bear arms, and carrying with them a still 
'greater number of women and young children, some of them, 
passing the Ripheean mountains, fell uj)on the Northern Ocean, 
and possessed themselves of the farthest parts of Europe; 
others, seating themselves between the Pyrenean mountains 
and the Alps, lived there a considerable time, near to the Senones 
and Celtorii; but, afterwards tasting wine which was then first 
brought them out of Italy, they w'ere all so much taken with the 
liquor, and transported with the hitherto unknown delight, 
that, snatching up their arms and taking their families along 
with them, they marched directly to the Alps, to find out the 
country which yielded such fruit, pronouncing all others barren 
and useless. He that first brought wine among them and was 
the chief instigator of their coming into Italy is said to have 
been one Aruns, a Tuscan, a man of noble extraction, and not of 
bad natural character, but involved in the following misfortune, 
lie was guardian to an orphan, one of the richest of the country, 
and much admired for his beauty, whose name was Lucumo. 
From his childhood he had been bred up with Aruns in his 
family, and when now grown up did not leave his house, pro- 
fessing to wish for the enjoyment of his society. And thus 
for a great while he secretly enjoyed Aruns’s wife, corrupting 
her, and himself corrupted by her. But when they were both 
so far gone in their passion that they could neither refrain their 
lust nor conceal it, the young man seized the woman and openly 
sought to cany her away. 'Fhe husband, going to law, and 
finding himself overpowered by the interest and money of his 
opponent, left his country and, hearing of the state of the Gauls, 
went to them, and was the conductor of their expedition into 
Italy. 

At their first coming they at once possessed themselves of 
all that country which anciently the Tuscans inhabited, reaching 
from the Alps to both the seas, as the names themselves testify; 
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for the North or Adriatic Sea is named from the Tuscan city 
Adria, and that to the south the Tuscan Sea simply. The whole 
country is rich in fruit-trees, has excellent pasture, and is well 
watered with rivers. It had eighteen large and beautiful cities, 
well provided with all the means for industry and wealth, and 
all the enjoyments and pleasures of life. The Gauls cast out 
the Tuscans, and seated themselves in them. But this was 
long before. 

The Gauls at this time were besieging Clusium, a Tuscan city. 
ITie Clusinians sent to the Romans for succour, desiring them 
to interpose with the barbarians by letters and ambassadors. 
There were sent three of the family of the Fabii, persons of high 
rank and distinction in the city. The Gauls received them 
courteously, from respect to the name of Rome, and, giving 
over the assault which was then making upon the walls, came 
to conference with them; when the ambassadors asking what 
injury they had received of the Clusinians that they thus invaded 
their city, Brennus, King of the Gauls, laughed and made answer: 
“ The Clusinians do us injury, in that, being able only to till a 
small parcel of ground, they must needs possess a great territory, 
and will not yield any part to us who are strangers, many in 
number, and poor. In the same nature, 0 Romans, formerly 
the Albans, Fidenates, and Ardeates, and now lately the Veien- 
tines and Capenates, and many of the Faliscans and Volscians, 
did you injury; upon whom ye make war if they do not yield 
you part of what they possess, make slaves of them, waste and 
spoil their country, and ruin their cities; neither in so doing 
are cruel or unjust, but follow that most ancient of all laws, 
which gives the possessions of the feeble to the strong; which 
begins with God and ends in the beasts; since all these, by 
nature, seek the stronger to have advantage over the weaker. 
Cease, tlierefore, to pity the Clusinians whom we besiege, lest 
ye teach the Gauls to be kind and compassionate to those that 
are oppressed by you.” By this answer the Romans, perceiving 
that Brennus was not to be treated with, went into Clusium, 
and encouraged and stirred up the inhabitants to make a sally 
with them upon tlie barbarians, which they did either to try 
their strength or to show their own. The sally being made, 
and the fight growing hot about the walls, one of the Fabii, 
Quintus Ambustus, being well mounted, and setting spurs to 
his horse, made full against a Gaul, a man of huge bulk and 
stature, whom he saw riding out at a distance from the rest. 
At the first he was not recognised, through the quickness of 
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the conflict and the glittering of his armour, that precluded any 
view of him; but when he had overthrown the Gaul, and w^as 
going to gather the spoils, Brennus knew him; and, invoking 
the gods to be witnesses, that, contrary to the known and 
common law of nations, which is holily observed by all mankind, 
he who had come as an ambassador had now eng.iged in hostility 
against him, he drew off his men, and bidding Clusium farewell, 
led his army directly to Rome. But not wishing that it should 
look as if they took advantage of that injury, and were ready 
to embrace any occasion of quarrel, he sent a herald to demand 
the man in punishment, and in the meantime marched leisurely 
on. 

The senate being met at Rome, among many others that spoke 
against the Fabii, the priests called fecials were the most decided, 
who, on the religious ground, urged the senate that they should 
lay the whole guilt and penalty of the fact upon him that com- 
mitted it, and so exonerate the rest. These fecials Numji 
Pompilius, the mildest and justest of kings, constituted guardians 
of peace, and the judges and determiners of all causes by which 
war may justifiably be made. The senate referring the whole 
matter to the people, and the priests there, as well as in the 
senate, pleading against Fabius, the multitude, however, so 
little regarded their authority, that in scorn and contempt of 
it they chose Fabius and the rest of his brothers military tribunes. 
The Gauls, on hearing this, in great rage threw aside every 
delay, and hastened on with all the speed they could make. 
The places through which they marched, terrified with tlicir 
numbers and the splendour of their preparations for war, and 
in alarm at their violence and fierceness, began to give up their 
territories as already lost, with little doubt but their cities 
would quickly follow; contrary, however, to expectation, they 
did no injury as they passed, nor took anything from the 
fields; and, as they went by any city, cried out that they were 
going to Rome; that the Romans only were their enemies, and 
that they took all others for their friends. 

Whilst the barbarians were thus hastening with all speed, the 
military tribunes brought the Romans into the field to he ready 
to engage them, being not inferior to the Gauls in number (for 
they were no less than forty thousand foot), but most of them 
raw soldiers, and such as had never handled a weapon before. 
Besides, they had wholly neglected all religious usages, had 
not obtained favourable sacrifices, nor made inquiries of the 
prophets, natural in danger and before battle. No less did the 
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multitude of commanders distract and confound their pro- 
ceedings; frequently before, upon less occasions, they had 
chosen a single leader, with the title of dictator, being sensible 
of what great importance it is in critical times to have the 
soldiers uo’lted under one general with the entire and absolute 
control placed in his hands. Add to all, the remembrance of 
Camillus’s treatment, which made it now seem a dangerous 
thing for officers to command without humouring their soldiers. 
In this condition they left the city, and encamped by the river 
Allia, about ten miles from Rome; and not far from the place 
where it falls into the Tiber; and here the Gauls came upon 
them, and, after a disgraceful resistance, devoid of order and 
discipline, they were miserably defeated. The left wing was 
immediately driven into the river, and there destroyed; the 
right had less damage by declining the shock, and from the low 
grounds getting to the tops of the hills, from whence most of 
them afterwards dropped into the city; the rest, as many as 
escaped, the enemy being weary of the slaughter, stole by night 
to Vcii, giving up Rome and all that was in it for lost. 

This battle was fought about the summer solstice, the moon 
being at full, the very same day in which the sad disaster of the 
Fabii had happened, when three hundred of that name were at 
one time cut off by the Tusains. But from this second loss and 
defeat the day got the name of Alliensis from the river Allia. 
and still retains it. The question of unlucky days, whether we 
should consider any to be so, and whether Heraclitus did well 
in upbraiding Hesiod for distinguishing them into fortunate 
and unfortunate, as ignorant that the nature of every day is the 
same, I have examined in another place; but upon occasion of 
the present subject, I think it will not be amiss to annex a few 
examples relating to this matter. On the fifth of their month 
Hippodromius, which corresponds to the Athenian Hecatom- 
baeon, the Boeotians gained two signal victories, the one at 
Leuctra, the other at Ceressus, about three hundred years 
before, when they overcame Lattamyas and the Thessalians, 
both which asserted tlic liberty of Greece. Again, on the sixth 
of Boedromion, the Persians were worsted by the Greeks at 
Marathon; on the third, at Platxa, as also at Mycale; on the 
twenty-fifth, at Arbela. The Athenians, about the full moon in 
Boedromion, gained their sea-victory at Naxos under the 
conduct of Chabrias; on the twentieth, at Salamis, as we have 
shown in our treatise on Days. Thargelion was a very un- 
fortunate month to the barbarians, for in it Alexander overcame 
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Darius’s generals on the Granicus ; and the Carthaginians, on the 
twenty-fourth, were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily, on which same 
day and month Troy seems to have been taken, as Ephonis, 
Callisthenes, Damastes, and Phylarchus sUtc. On the other 
hand, the month Metagitnion, which in Boeotia is called 
Panemus, was not very lucky to the Greeks ; for on its seventh 
day they were defeated by Antipatcr, at the battle m Cranon, 
and utterly ruined; and before, at Chieronea, were defeated by 
Philip ; and on the very same day, same month, and same year, 
those that went with Archidamus into Italy were there cut off 
by the barbarians. The Carthaginians also observe the twenty- 
first of the same month, as bringing with it the largest number 
and the severest of their losses. I am not ignorant that, about 
the Feast of Mysteries, Thebes was destroyed the second time 
by Alexander; and after that, upon the very twentieth of 
Boedromion, on which day they lead forth the mystic lacchus, 
the Athenians received a garrison of the Macedonians. On the 
selfsame day the Romans lost their army under Cscpio by 
the Cimbrians, and in a subsequent year, under the conduct 
(d Lucullus, overciimc the Armenians and Tigrancs. King 
Attains and Pompey died both on their birthdays. One could 
reckon up several that have had variety of fortune on the same 
day. This day, meantime, is one of the unfortunate ones to the 
Romans, and for its sake two others in every month; fear and 
superstition, as the custom of it is, more and more prevailing. 
But I have discussed this more accurately in my Roman 
Questions. 

And now, after the battle, liad the Gauls immediately pur- 
sued those that fled, there had been no remedy but Rome must 
have wholly been mined, and those who remained in it utterlv 
destroyed; such was the terror that those who escaped the 
battle brought with them into the city, and with such dis- 
traction and confusion were themselves in turn infected. But 
the Gauls, not imagining their victory to be so considerable, and 
overtaken with the present joy, fell to feasting and dividing 
the spoil, by which means they gave leisure to tliose who were 
for leaving the city to make their escape, and to those that 
remained to anticipate and prepare for their coming. lu)r 
they who resolved to stay at Rome, abandoning the rest of the 
city, betook themselves to the Capitol, which they fortified 
with the help of missiles and new works. One of their principal 
cares was of their holy things, most of which they conveyed 
into the Capitol. But the consecrated fire the vestal virgms 
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took, and fled with it, as likewise their other sacred things. 
Some write that they have nothing in their charge but the 
ever-living fire which Numa had ordained to be worshipped as 
the principle of all things; for fire is the most active thing in 
nature, and all production is either motion, or attended with 
motion ; all the other parts of matter, so long as they are with- 
out warmth, lie sluggish and dead, and require the accession of 
a sort of soul or vitality in the principle of heat; and upon that 
accession, in whatever way, immediately receive a capacity 
either of acting or being acted upon. And thus Numa, a man 
curious in such things, and whose wisdom made it thought that 
he conversed with the Muses, consecrated fire, and ordained it 
to be kept ever burning, as an image of that eternal power 
which orders and actuates all things. Others say that this fire 
was kept burning in front of the holy things, as in Greece, for 
purification, and that there were other things hid in the most 
secret part of the temple, which were kept from the view of all, 
except those virgins whom they call vestals. The most common 
opinion was, that the image of Pallas, brought into Italy by 
iEncas, was laid up there; others say that the Samothracian 
images lay there, telling a story how that Dardanus carried 
them to Troy, and, when he had built the city, celebrated those 
rites, and dedicated those images there; that after Troy was 
taken, i^ilneas stole them away, and kept them till his coming 
into Italy, But they who profess to know more of the matter 
affirm that there are two barrels, not of any great size, one of 
which stands open and has nothing in it, the other full and 
sealed up; but that neither of them may be seen but by the 
most holy virgins. Others think that they who say this are 
misled by the fact that the virgins put most of their holy things 
into two barrels at this time of the Gaulish invasion, and hid 
them underground in the temple of Quirinus; and that from 
hence that place to this day bears the name of Barrels. 

However it be, taking the most precious and important 
things they had, they fled away with them, shaping their course 
along the river-side, where Lucius Albinius, a simple citizen of 
Rome, who among others was making his escape, overtook 
them, having his wife, children, and goods in a cart; and, see- 
ing the virgins, dragging along in their arms the holy things of 
the gods, in a helpless and weary condition, he caused his wife 
and children to get down, and, taking out his goods, put the 
virgins in the cart, that they might make their escape to some 
of the Greek cities. This devout act of Albinius, and the 
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respect he showed thus signally to the gods at a time of such 
extremity, deser\'cd not to be passed over in silence. But the 
priests that l)clonged to other gods, and the most elderly of the 
senators, men who had been consuls and Imd enjoyed triumphs, 
could not endure to leave the city; but, putting on their sacred 
and splendid robes, Fabius the high priest performing the 
office, they made their prayers to the gods, and, devoting them- 
selves, as it were, for their country, sate themselves down in 
their ivory cliairs in the forum, and in that posture cxj)ectcd 
the event. 

On the third day after the battle, Brennus appeared with his 
army at the city, and, finding the gates wide open and no 
guards upon the walls, first began to suspect it was some design 
or stratagem, never dreaming that the Romans were in so 
desperate a condition. But when he found it to be so indeed, he 
entered at the Colline gate, and took Rome, in the three hundred 
and sixtieth year, or a little more, after it was built; if, indeed, 
It can be supposed probable that an exact chronological state- 
ment has been preserved of events which were themselves the 
cause of clironological difficulties about things of later date ; of 
the calamity itself, however, and of the fact of the capture, 
some faint rumours seem to have passed at the time into Greece. 
Heraclides Ponticus, who lived not long after these times, in his 
book upon the Soul, relates that a ccrUiin report came from the 
west, that an army, proceeding from the liypcrborcans, had 
taken a Greek city called Rome, se^ited somewhere upon the 
great sea. But I do not wonder that so fabulous and high- 
flown an author els Heraclides should embellish tlie truth of the 
story with expressions about Hyperboreans and the great sea. 
Aristotle the philosopher appears to have heard a correct state- 
ment of the taking of the city by the Gauls, but he calls its 
deliverer Lucius; whereas Camillus's surname was not Lucius, 
but Marcus. But this is a matter of conjecture. 

Brennus, having taken possession of Rome, set a strong 
guard about the Capitol, and, going himself down into the 
forum, was there struck with amazement at the sight of so 
many men sitting in that order and silence, observing that they 
neither rose at his coming, nor so much as clianged colour or 
countenance, but remained without fear or concern leaning 
upon their staves, and sitting quietly, looking at each other. 
The Gauls, for a great wliile, stood wondering at the strangeness 
of the sight, not daring to approach or touch them, taking them 
for an assembly of superior beings. But when one, bolder than 
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the rest, drew near to Marcus Papirius, and, putting forth hh 
hand, gently touched his chin and stroked his long beard, 
Papirius with his staff struck him a severe blow on the head; 
upon which the barbarian drew his sword and slew him. This 
was the introduction to the slaughter; for the rest, following' 
his example, set upon them all and killed them, and despatched 
all others that came in their way; and so went on to the sack- 
ing and pillaging the houses, which they continued for mans 
days ensuing. Afterwards, they burnt them down to the 
ground and demolished them, being incensed at those who kept 
the Capitol, because they would not yield to summons; but. 
on the contrary, when assailed, had repelled them, with some 
loss, from their defences. This provoked them to ruin the whole 
city, and to put to the sword all that came to their hands, young 
and old, men, women, and children. 

And now, the siege of the Capitol having lasted a good while . 
the Gauls began to be in want of provision; and dividing their 
forces, part of them stayed with their king at the siege, the rest 
went to forage the country, ravaging the towns and villages 
where they carnc, but not all together in a body, but in different 
squadrons and parties; and to such a confidence had success 
raised them, that they carelessly rambled about without the 
least fear or apprehension of danger. But the greatest and best 
ordered body of their forces went to the city of Ardea, where 
Ciunillus then sojourned, having, ever since his leaving Rome, 
sequestered Iiimself from all business, and taken to a private life ; 
but now he began to rouse up liimself, and consider not how to 
avoid or escape the enemy, but to find out an opportunity to 
be revenged upon them. And perceiving that the Ardcatian*^ 
wanted not men, but rather enterprise, through the inexperience 
and timidity of their officers, he began to speak with the young 
men, first to the effect that they ought not to ascribe the mis- 
fortune of the Romans to the courage of their enemy, nor attri- 
bute the losses they sustained by rash counsel to the conduct of 
men who had no title to victory; the event had been only an 
evidence of the power of fortune; that it was a brave thing even 
with danger to repel a foreign and barbarous invader whose end 
in conquering was, like fire, to lay waste and destroy, but if 
they would be courageous and resolute he was ready to put an 
opportunity into their hands to gain a victory, without hazard 
at all. When he found the young men embraced the thing, he 
went to the magistrates and council of the city, and, having 
persuaded them also, he mustered all that could bear arms, and 
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lirew them up within the walls, that they might not be per- 
ceived by the enemy, who was near; who, having scoured the 
country, and now returned heavy-laden with booty, lay en- 
camped in the plains in a careless and negligent posture, so 
that, with the night ensuing upon debauch and drunkenness, 
sjlence prevailed through all the camp. When Camillus learned 
this from his scouts, he drew out the Ardeatians, and in the 
dead of the night, passing in silence over the ground that lay 
between, came up to Uieir works, and, commanding his 
trumpets to sound and his men to shout and halloo, he struck 
terror into them from all quarters; while drunkenness impeded 
and sleep retarded their movements. A few, whom fear had 
sobered, getting into some order, for a while resisted; and so 
died with their weapons in their hands. But the greatest part 
of them, buried in wine and sleep, wxre surprised without their 
arms, and despatched; and as many of them as by the advan- 
tage of the night got out of the camp were the next day found 
scattered abroad and wandering in the fields, and were picked 
up by the horse that pursued them. 

The fame of tlus action soon flew through the neighbouring 
cities, and stirred up the young men from various quarters to 
come and join themselves with him. But none were so much 
concerned as those Romans who escaped in the battle of Allia, 
and were now at Veii, thus lamenting with themselves, “ 0 
heavens, what a commander has Providence bereaved Rome of, 
to honour Ardea with his actions! And that city, which 
brought forth and nursed so great a man, is lost and gone, and 
wc, destitute of a leader and shut up within strange w'alls, sit 
idle, and see Italy ruined before our eyes. Come, let us send to 
the Ardeatians to have back our general, or else, with weapons 
in our hands, let us go thither to him; for he is no longer a 
banished man, nor we citizens, having no country but what is in 
the possession of the enemy.” To this they all agreed, and 
sent to Camillus to desire him to take the command; but he 
answered, that he would not, until they that were in the Capitol 
should legally appoint him; for he esteemed them, so long as 
they were in being, to be his country ; that if they should com- 
mand him he would readily obey; but against their consent 
he would intermeddle with nothing. When this answer was 
returned, they admired the modesty and temper of Gimillus; 
but they could not tell how to find a messenger to carry the 
intelligence to the Capitol, or rather, indeed, it seemed altf> 
gether impossible for any one to get to the citadel whilst th^ 
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enemy was in full possession of the city. But among the young 
men there was one Pontius Cominius, of ordinary birth, but 
ambitious of honour, who proffered himself to run the ha^rd, 
and took no letters with him to those in the Capitol, lest, if he 
were intercepted, the enemy might learn the intentions of 
Camillus ; but, putting on a poor dress and carrying corks under 
it, he boldly travelled the greatest part of the way by day, and 
came to the city when it was dark ; the bridge he could not pass, 
as it was guarded by the barbarians ; so that taking his clothes, 
which were neither many nor heavy, and binding them about 
his head, he laid his body upon the corks, and swimming with 
them, got over to the city. And avoiding those quarters where 
he perceived the enemy was awake, which he guessed at by the 
lights and noise, he went to the Oirmental gate, where there 
was greatest silence, and where the hill of the Capitol is steepest 
and rises with craggy and broken rock. By this way he got up, 
though with much difficulty, by the hollow of the cliff, and 
presented himself to the guards, saluting them, and telling 
them his name ; he was taken in, and carried to the commanders. 
And a senate being immediately called, he related to them in 
order the victory of Camillus, which they had not heard of 
before, and the proceedings of the soldiers, urging them to con- 
firm Camillus in the command, as on him alone all their fellow- 
countrymen outside the city would rely. Having heard and 
consulted of the matter, the senate declared Camillus dictator, 
and sent back Pontius the same way that he came, who, with 
the same success as before, got through the enemy without 
being discovered, and delivered to the Romans outside the 
decision of the senate, who joyfully received it. Camillus, on 
his arrival, found twenty thousand of them ready in arms; with 
which forces, and those confederates he brought along with 
him, he prepared to set upon the enemy. 

But at Rome some of the barbarians, passing by chance near 
the place at which Pontius by night had got into the Capitol, 
spied in several places marks of feet and hands, where he had 
laid hold and clambered, and places where the plants that 
grew to the rock had been rubbed off, and the earth had slipped, 
and went accordingly and reported it to the king, who, coming 
in person, and viewing it, for the present said nothing, but in 
the evening, picking out such of the Gauls as were nimblest of 
body, and by living in the mountains were accustomed to climb, 
he said to them, The enemy themselves have shown us a way 
how to come at them, which we knew not of before, and have 
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taught us that it is not so difficult and impossible but that men 
may overcome it It would be a great shame, having begun 
well, to fail in the end, and to give up a place as impregnable, 
when the enemy himself lets us see the way by which it may be 
taken ; for where it was easy for one man to get up, it will not 
be hard for many, one after another; nay, when many shall 
undertake it, they will be aid and strength to each other. 
Rewards and honours shall be bestowed on every man as he 
shall acquit himself.’* 

When the king had thus spoken, the Gauls cheerfully under- 
took to perform it, and in the dead of night a good party of 
them together, with great silence, began to climb the rock, 
clinging to the precipitous and difficult ascent, which yet upon 
trial offered a way to them, and proved less difficult than they 
had expected. So that the foremost of them having gained the 
top of all, and put themselves into order, they all but surprised 
the outworks, and mastered the watch, who were fast asleep; 
for neither man nor dog perceived their coming. But there 
were sacred geese kept near the temple of Juno, which at other 
times were plentifully fed, but now, by rea.son that com and 
other provisions were grown scarce for all, were but in a poor 
condition. The creature is by nature of quick sense, and appre- 
hensive of the least noise, so that these, being moreover watch- 
ful through hunger, and restless, immediately discovered the 
coming of the Gauls, and, running up and down with their noise 
and cackling, they raised the whole camp, while the barbarians 
on the other side, perceiving themselves discovered, no longer 
endeavoured to conceal their attempt, but with shouting and 
violence advanced to the assault. The Romans, every one in 
haste snatching up the next weapon that came to hand, did 
what they could on the sudden occasion. Manlius, a man of 
consular dignity, of strong body and great spirit, was the first 
that made head against them, and, engaging with two of the 
enemy at once, with his sword cut off the right arm of one just 
as he was lifting up his blade to strike, and, running his target 
full in the face of the other, tumbled him headlong down the 
steep rock ; then mounting the rampart, and there standing with 
others that came running to his assistance, drove down the rest 
of them, who, indeed, to begin, had not been many, and did 
nothing worthy of so bold an attempt. The Romans, having 
thus escaped this danger, early in the morning took the captain 
of the watch and flung him down the rock upon the heads of 
their enemies, and to Manlius for his victory voted a reward, 
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intended more for honour than advantage, bringing him, each 
man of them as much as he received for his daily allowance, 
which was lialf a pound of bread and one eighth of a pint of wine. 

Henceforward, the affairs of the Gauls were daily in a wor.sr 
and worse condition; they wanted provisions, being withheld 
from foraging through fear of Camillus, and sickness also was 
amongst them, occasioned by the number of carcases that lay 
in heaps unburied. Being lodged among the ruins, the ashes, 
which were very deep, blown about by the winds and combining 
with the sultry heats, breathed up, so to say, a dry and search- 
ing air, the inhalation of which was destructive to their health 
But the chief cause was the change from their natural climate, 
coming as they did out of shady and hilly countries, abounding 
in means of shelter from the heat, to lodge in low, and, in the 
autumn season, very unhealthy ground; added to which was 
the length and tediousness of the siege, as they had now sate 
seven months before the Capitol. There w'as, therefore, a great 
destruction among them, and the number of the dead grew so 
great that the living gave up bury’ing them. Neither, indeed, 
were things on tliat account any better with the besieged, for 
famine increased upon them, and despondency with not hearing 
anything of Camillus, it being impossible to send any one to 
him, the city was so guarded by the barbarians. Things being 
in this sad condition on both sides, a motion of treaty was made 
at first by some of the outposts, as they happened to speak with 
one another; which being embraced by the leading men, Sul- 
picius, tribune of the Romans, came to a parley with Brennus, 
in wliich it was agreed, tluvt the Romans laying down a thousand 
weight of gold, tlie Gauls upon the receipt of it should imme- 
diately quit the city and tcnitorics. The agreement being con- 
finned by oath on both sides, and the gold brought forth, the 
Gauls used false dealing in the weights, secretly at first, but 
afterwards openly pulled back and disturbed the balance; at 
which the Romans indignantly complaining, Brennus, in a scoff- 
ing and insulting manner, pulled off his sword and belt, and 
threw' them both into the sailes; and when Sulpicius asked 
what that meant, “ Wliat should it mean,” says he, “ but woe 
to the conquered.^ ” wduch afterwards became a proverbial 
saying. As for tlie Romans, some were so incensed that they 
w'erc for taking their gold back «again and returning to endure 
the siege. Otliers were for passing by and dissembling a petty 
injury, and not to account that the indignity of the thing lav 
ua paying more than was due, since the paying anything at all 
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was itself a dishonour only submitted to as a necessity of the 
times. 

Whilst this difTcrence remained still unsettled, botli amongst 
themselves and with the Gauls, Camillus was at the gates with 
his army; and having learned what was giung on, commanded 
the main body of his forces to follow slowly after him in good 
t)rder, and himself with the choicest of lus men luastening on, 
went at once to the Romans; where all giving wav to him, and 
receiving him as their sole magistrate, with profound silence 
and order, he took the gold out of the scales, and delivered it to 
his officers, and commanded the Gauls to take their weights and 
scales and depart; saying that it was customary wnth the. 
Romans to deliver their country with iron, not with gold. And 
when Brennus began to rage, and say tlmt he was unjustly 
dealt with in such a breach of contract, Caimillus answered that 
it was never legally made, and the agreeimmt of no force or 
obligation; for tliat himself being declared dictator, and there 
l>eing no other magistrate by law, the engagement Irad been 
made with men who luul no power to enter into it; but now 
they might say anything they had to urgt*, for he was come with 
full power by law to grant pardon to such as should ask it, or 
inflict punishment on the guilty, if they did not repent. At 
this, Brennus broke into violent anger, and an immediate 
quarrel ensued; both sides drew their swords and attacked, but 
in confusion, as could not be otherwise amongst houses, and m 
narrow lanes and places where it was im[)ossibl(! to form in any 
jrder. But Brennu'', presently recollecting himself, ralk-d off 
his men, and, with the loss of a few only, brought them to their 
camp; and r.^.ing in the night with all his forces, left the city, 
.tnd, advancing about eight miles, cn(ampcd upon the way to 
Gabii, As soon as day appeared, Camillus came up with him, 
splendidly armed himself, and his soldiers full of courage and 
confidence; and there engaging with him in a sharp connict, 
which lasted a Ion; while, overthrew his army witli great 
slaughter, and look their camp. Of those that fled, some were 
presently cut off by the pursuers; others, and these were 
the greatest number, dispersed hither and ihitlier, and were 
despatched by the people tl\at came sallying out from the 
neighbouring towns and villages. 

Thus Rome was strangely taken, and more strangely re- 
covered, having been seven whole montlis in the posses'^ion of 
the harl>arians, who entered her a little after the Ides of July, 
and were driven out about the Ides of hebruary following. 
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Camillus triumphed, as he deserved, having saved his country 
that was lost, and brought the city, so to say, back again to 
itself. For those that had fled abroad, together with their 
wives and children, accompanied him as he rode in; and those 
who had been shut up in the Capitol, and were reduced almost 
to the point of perishing with hunger, went out to meet him, 
embracing each other as they met, and weeping for joy, and, 
through the excess of the present pleasure, scarce believing in 
its truth. And when the priests and ministers of the gods 
appeared bearing the sacred things, which in their flight they 
liad either hid on the spot, or conveyed away with them, and 
now openly showed in safety, the citizens who saw the blessed 
sight felt as if with these the gods themselves were again re- 
turned unto Rome. After Camillus had sacrified to the gods, 
and purified the city according to the directions of those pro- 
perly instructed, he restored the existing temples, and erected 
a new one to Rumour, or Voice, informing himself of the spot 
in which that voice from heaven came by night to Marcus 
Csedicius, foretelling the coming of the barbarian army. 

It was a matter of difliculty, and a hard task, amidst so 
much rubbish, to discover and re-determine the consecrated 
places ; but by the zeal of Camillus, and the incessant labour of 
the priests, it was at last accomplished. But when it came 
also to rebuilding the city, which was wholly demolished, 
despondency seized the multitude, and a backwardness to 
engage in a work for which they had no materials; at a time, 
too, when they rather needed relief and repose from their past 
labours, than any new demands upon their exhausted strength 
and impaired fortunes. Thus insensibly they turned their 
thoughts again towards Vcii, a city ready-built and well-pro- 
vided, and gave an opening to the arts of flatterers eager to 
gratify their desires, and lent their ears to seditious language 
flung out against Camillus; as that, out of ambition and self- 
glory, he withheld them from a city fit to receive them, forcing 
them to live in the midst of mins, and to re-erect a pile of 
burnt mbbish, that he might be esteemed not the chief magis- 
trate only and general of Rome, but, to the exclusion of Romulus, 
its founder also. The senate, therefore, fearing a sedition, 
would not suffer Camillus, though desirous, to lay down his 
authority within the year, though no dictator had ever held it 
above six months. 

They themselves, meantime, used their best endeavours, by 
kind persuasions and familiar addresses, to encourage and 
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apii^ase the people, showing them the shrines and tombs of 
their ancestors, calling to their remembrance the sacred spots 
and holy places which Romulus and Numa or any other of their 
kings had consecrated and left to their keeping; and among 
the strongest religious arguments, urged the head, newly 
separated from the body, which was found in laying the founda- 
tion of the Capitol, marking it as a place destined by fate to 
be the head of all Italy; and the holy fire which had just been 
rekindled again, since the end of the war, by the vestal viigins ; 
“ What a disgrace it would be to them to lose and extinguish 
this, leaving the city it belonged to, to be either inlubited by 
strangers and new-comers, or left a wild pasture for cattle to 
graze on ? ” Such reasons as these, urged with complaint and 
expostulation, sometimes in private upon individuals, and 
sometimes in their public assemblies, were met, on the other 
hand, by laments and protestations of distress and helplessness; 
entreaties that, reunited as they just were, after a sort of ship- 
wreck, naked and destitute, they would not constrain them to 
patch up the pieces of a mined and shattered city, when they 
had another at hand ready-built and prepared. 

Camillus thought good to refer it to general drlil>cration, and 
himself spoke largely and earnestly in bclialf of his country, as 
also many others. At last, calling to Lucius Lucretius, whose 
place it was to speak first, he commanded him to give his 
sentence, and the rest as they followTd, in order. Silence being 
made, and Lucretius just alxiut to Ix gin, by chance a centurion 
passing by outside with his company of the day-guard called 
out with a loud voice to the ensign-bearer to halt and fix his 
standard, for this was the best place to stay in. This voice, 
coming in that moment of time, and at that crisis of uncertainty 
and anxiety for the future, was taken as a direction what was 
to l>e done; so that Lucretius, assuming an attitude of devotion, 
gave sentence in concurrence with the gods, as he said, as like- 
wise did all that followed. Even among the common pf^uplc it 
created a wonderful change of feeling; every one now cheered 
and encouraged his neighbour, and set himself to the work, 
proceeding in it, however, not by any regular lines or divisions, 
but every one pitching upon that plot of ground which came 
next to hand, or best pleased his fancy; by which haste and 
hurry in building, they constmeted their city in narrow and ill- 
designed lanes, and with houses huddled together one upon 
another; for it is said that within the compass of the year the 
whole dty was built up anew, both in its public walls and private 
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buildings. The persons, however, appointed by Camillus to 
resume and mark out, in this general confusion, all consecrated 
places, coming, in their way round the Palatium, to the chapel 
of Mars, found the chapel itself indeed destroyed and burnt to 
the ground, like everything else, by the barbarians; but whilst 
they were clearing the place, and carrying away the rubbish, 
lit upon Romulus’s augural staff, buried under a great heap of 
ashes. This sort of staff is crooked at one end, and is called 
liiuus ; they make use of it in quartering out the regions of the 
heavens when engaged in divination from the flight of birds; 
Romulus, who was himself a great diviner, made use of it. But 
when he disappeared from the earth, the priests took his staff 
and kept it, as other holy things, from the touch of man; and 
when they now found that, whereas all other things were con- 
sumed, this staff had altogether escaped the flames, they began 
to conceive happier hopes of Rome, and to augur from thi^ 
token its future everlasting safety. 

And now they had scarcely got a breathing time from their 
trouble, when a new war came upon them; and the /Equians, 
Volscians, and I^atins all at once invaded their territories, and 
the Tuscans besieged Sutrium, their confederate city. The 
military tribunes who commanded the army, and were encamped 
about the hill Mcccius, being closely besieged by the Latins, and 
the camp in danger to be lost, sent to Rome, where Camillus 
v/as a third time chosen dictator. Of this war two different 
accounts are given ; I shall begin with the more fabulous, 'fhey 
say that the I^itins (whether out of pretence, or a real design 
to revive the ancient relationship of the two nations) sent to 
desire of the Romans some free-bom maidens in marriage; that 
when the Romans were at a loss how to determine (for on one 
hand they dreaded a war, having scarcely yet settled and 
recovered themselves, and on the other side suspected that 
this asking of wives was, in plain terms, nothing else but a 
demand for hostages, though covered over with the specious 
name of intermarriage and alliance), a certain handmaid, by 
name Tutula, or, as some call her, Philotis, persuaded the 
magistrates to send with her some of the most youthful and 
best-looking maid-scr\\ants, in the bridal dress of noble virgins, 
and leave the rest to her care and management; that the 
magistrates, consenting, chose out as many as she thought 
necessary for her purpose, and adorning them with gold and 
rich clothes, delivered them to the Latins, who were encamped 
not far from the city; that at night the rest stole away the 
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enemy's swords, but Tutula or Philoiis, getting to the top of a 
\Nild fig-tree, and spreading out a thick woollen cloth Ix'hind 
her, held out a torch towards Rome, wliich w'as the signal 
concerted between her and the commanders, without the know- 
ledge, however, of any other of the citizens, which was the 
reason that their issuing out from the citv was tumultuous, the 
officers pushing their men on, and they calling upon one another's 
names, and scarce able to bring themselves into order; that 
setting upon the enemy’s works, who cither were asleep or 
expected no such matter, they took the camp and iltslroyed 
most of them; and that this was done on the Nones of July, 
which was then called Quint ilis, and that the feast that is 
observed on that day is a commcmoralion of what wils then 
(lone. For in it, first, they run out of the city in great crowd'., 
and call out aloud several familiar and common names, Cuius, 
Marcus, Lucius, and the like, in re})resentation of the way in 
which they billed to one another when tliey went out in such 
haste. In the next plice, tbe maid servants, gaily dressed, 
run about, playing and jesting upon all they meet, and amongst 
themselves, also, use a kind of skirmisliing, to show they helpul 
in the conflict against the l^itins; and while eating and drink- 
ing, they sit shaded over with boughs of wild fig-tree, and the 
day they aill Nonae Giprotinac, as some think from that wild 
fig-tree on which the maid-serv'ant held up her tore h, the Roman 
name for a wild fig-tree being capnfuus. Others refer most of 
what is said or done at this feast to the fate of Romulus, for, on 
this day, he vanidied outside the gates in a sudden darkness 
and storm (some think it an eclipse of the sun), and from this 
the day was called Nome Caprotime, the Latin for a goat being 
capra, and the place where he disappeareti having the name of 
Goat's Marsh, as is stated in his life. 

Ihit the general stream of writers prefer the other account 
of this war, which they thus relate. Camilhis, being tlie third 
time chosen dictator, and learning that the army under the 
tribunes was besieged by the Latins and Volsciaiis, was con- 
strained to ann, not only those under, but also those over, the 
age of service; and taking a large circuit round the mountain 
Maecius, undiscovered by the enemy, lodged l.is army on thru 
rear, and then by many fires gave notice of his arrival. The 
besieged, encouraged by this, prepared to sally forth and join 
battle; but the l^tins and Volscians, fearing this cx[K)sure to 
an enemy on both sides, drew themselves within their works, 
and fortified their camp with a strong palisade of trees on every 
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side, resolving to wait for more supplies from home, and expect- 
ing, also, the assistance of the Tuscans, their confederates. 
Camillus, detecting their object, and fearing to be reduced to 
the same position to which he had brought them, namely, to be 
besieged himself, resolved to lose no time: and finding their 
Yampart was all of timber, and observing that a strong wind 
constantly at sun-rising blew off from the mountains, after 
having prepared a quantity of combustibles, about break of 
day he drew forth his forces, commanding a part with their 
missiles to assault the enemy with noise and shouting on the 
other quarter, whilst he, with those that were to fling in the 
fire, went to that side of the enemy’s camp to which the wind 
usually blew, and there waited his opportunity. When the 
skirmish was begun, and the sun risen, and a strong wind set 
in from the mountains, he gave the signal of onset; and heaving 
in an infim'te quantity of fiery matter, filled all their rampart 
with it, so that the flame being fed by the close timber and 
wooden palisades, went on and spread into all quarters. The 
Latins, having nothing ready to keep it off or extinguish it, 
when the camp was now almost full of fire, were driven back 
within a very small compass, and at last forced by necessity to 
come into their enemy’s hands, who stood before the works 
ready armed and prepared to receive them; of these very 
few escaped, while those that stayed in the camp were all a 
prey to the fire, until the Romans, to gain the pillage, extin- 
guished it. 

These things performed, Camillus, leaving his son Lucius in 
the camp to guard the prisoners and secure the booty, passed 
into the enemy’s country, where, having taken the city of the 
^quians and reduced the Volscians to obedience, he then 
immediately led his army to Sutrium, not having heard what 
had befallen the Sutrians, but making haste to assist them, as 
if they were still in danger and besieged by the Tuscans. They, 
however, had already surrendered their city to their enemies, 
and destitute of all things, with nothing left but their clothes, 
met Camillus on the way, leading their wives and children, and 
bewailing their misfortune. Camillus himself was struck with 
compassion, and perceiving the soldiers weeping, and commise- 
rating their case, while the Sutrians hung about and clung to 
them, resolved not to defer revenge, but that very day to lead 
his army to Sutrium; conjecturing that the enemy, having 
just taken a rich and plentiful city, without an enemy left 
within it, nor any from without to be expected, would be found 
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abandoned to enjoyment and unguarded. Neither did his 
opinion M him; he not only passed through their country 
without discovery, but came up to their very gates and possessed 
himself of the walb, not a man being left to guard them, but 
their whole army scattered about in the houses, drinking and 
making merry. Nay, when at last they did perceive that the 
enemy had seized the city, they were so overloaded with meat 
and wine, that few were able so much as to endeavour to escape, 
but either waited shamefully for their death within doors, or 
surrendered themselves to the conqueror. Thus the city of the 
Sutrians was twice taken in one day; and they who were in 
possession lost it, and they who had lost regained it, alike by 
the means of Camillus. For all which actions he received a 
triumph, which brought him no less honour and reputation 
than the two former ones; for those citizens who before most 
regarded him with an evil eye, and ascribed his successes to a 
certain luck rather than real merit, were compelled by these 
last acts of his to allow the whole honour to his great abilities 
and energy. 

Of all the adversaries and enviers of his glory, Marcus Manlius 
was the most distinguished, he who first drove back the Gauls 
when they made their night attack upon the Capitol, and who 
for that reason had been named Capitolinus. This man, affect- 
ing the first place in the commonwealth, and not able by noble 
ways to outdo Camillusb reputation, took that ordinary course 
towards usurpation of absolute power, namely, to gain the 
multitude, those of them especially that were in debt; defending 
some by pleading their causes against their creditors, rescuing 
others by force, and not suffering the law to proceed against 
them; insomuch that in a short time he got great numbers 
of indigent people about him, whose tumults and uproars in 
the forum struck terror into the principal citizens. After that 
Quintius Capitolinus, who was made dictator to suppress these 
disorders, had committed Manlius to prbon, the peojile immedi- 
ately changed their apparel, a thing never done but in great 
and public calamities, and the senate, fearing some tumult, 
ordered him to be released. He, however, when set at liberty, 
changed not his course, but was rather the more insolent in 
his proceedings, filling the whole city with faction and sedition. 
They chose, therefore, Camillus again military tribune; and a 
day being appointed for Manlius to answer to his clurge, the 
prospect from the place where his trial was held proved a great 
impediment to hb accusers, for the very spot where Manlius 
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by night fought with the Gaub overlooked the forum from 
the Capitol, so that, stretching forth his hands that way, and 
weeping, he called to their remembrance hb past actions, 
raising compassion in all that beheld him. Insomuch that 
the judges were at a loss what to do, and several times adjourned 
the trial, unwilling to acquit him of the crime, which was suffi- 
ciently proved, and yet unable to execute the law while his 
noble action remained, as it were, before their eyes. Camillus, 
considering thb, transferred the court outside the gate to the 
Peteline Grove, from whence there is no prospect of the Capitol. 
Here his accuser went on with his charge, and his judges were 
capable of remembering and duly resenting his guilty deeds. 
He was convicted, carried to the Capitol, and flung headlong 
from the rock; so that one and the same spot was thus the 
witness of his greatest glory, and monument of his most unfor- 
tunate end. The Romans, besides, razed his house, and built 
there a temple to the goddess they call Moneta, ordaining for 
the future that none of the patrician order should ever dwell 
on the Capitoline. 

And now Camillus, being called to his sixth tribuneship, desired 
to be excused, as being aged, and perhaps not unfearful of the 
malice of fortune, and those reverses which seem to ensue upon 
great prosperity. But the most apparent pretence was the 
weakness of his body, for he happened at that time to be sick: 
the people, however, would admit of no excuses, but, crying 
that they wanted not his strength for horse or for foot service, 
but only his counsel and conduct, constrained him to undertake 
the command, and with one of his fellow-tribunes to lead the 
army immediately against the enemy. 'I'hese were the Praenes- 
tines and Volscians, who, with large forces, were laying waste 
the territory of the Roman confederates. Having marched out 
with his army, he sat down and encamped near the enemy, 
meaning himself to protract the war, or if there should come 
any necessity or occasion of fighting, in the meantime to regain 
his strength. But Lucius Furius, his colleague, carried away 
with the desire of glory, was not to be held in, but, impatient 
to give battle, inflamed the inferior officers of the army with the 
same eagerness; so that Camillus, fearing he might seem out 
of envy to be wishing to rob the young men of the glory of a 
noble exploit, consented, though unwillingly, that he should 
draw out the forces, whilst himself, by reason of weakness, 
stayed behind with a few in the camp. Lucius, engaging rashly, 
was discomfited, when Camillus, perceiving the Romans to give 
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ground and fly, could not contain himself, but, leaping from 
his bed, with those he had about him ran to meet them at the 
gates of the camp, making his way through the fivers to oppose 
the pursuers; so that those who had got within the camp 
turned back at once and followed him, and those that came 
living from without made head again and gathered about him, 
exhorting one another not to forsake their general. Thus the 
enemy, for that time, was stopped in his pursuit. The next 
day Camillus, drawing out his forces and joining battle with 
them, overthrew them by main force, and, following close upon 
them, entered pell-mell with them into their camp, and took it, 
slaying the greatest part of them. Afterwards, having heard 
that the city Satricum was taken by the luscans, and the 
inhabitants, all Romans, put to the sword, he sent liome to 
Rome the main body of his forces and heaviest-armed, and taking 
with him the lightest and most vigorous soldiers, set suddenly 
upon the Tuscans, who were in the possession of the city, and 
mastered them, slaying some and expelling the rest; and so, 
returning to Rome with great spoils, gave signal evidence of 
their superior wisdom, who, not mistrusting tlic weakness and 
age of a commander endued with courage and conduct, had 
rather chosen him who was sickly and desirous to be excused, 
than younger men who were forward and ambitious to command. 

When, therefore, the revolt of the Tusculans wiis re[)orted, 
they gave Camillus the charge of reducing them, choosing one 
of his five colleagues to go with him. And when every one 
was eager for the place, contrary to the cxjkm tation of all, he 
passed by the rest and chose Lucius Inirius, the very same man 
who lately, against the judgment of Camillus, had rashly 
hazarded and nearly lost a battle; willing, as it should seem, to 
dissemble that miscarriage, and free him from the shame of it. 
The Tusculans, hearing of Camillus’s coming against them, 
made a cunning attempt at revoking their act of revolt; their 
fields, as in times of highest peace, were full of ploughmen and 
shepherds; their gates stood wide open, and tludr children were 
being taught in the schools; of the people, such as were trades- 
men, he found in their workshops, busied about their several 
employments, and the better sort of citizens walking in the 
public places in their ordinary dress; the magistrates hurried 
about to provide quarters for the Romans, as if they stood in 
fear of no danger and were conscious of no fault. Which arts, 
though they could not di.spos.sess Camillus of the conviction he 
had of their treason, yet induced some compassion for their 
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repiCTitance; he commanded them to go to the senate and 
deprecate their anger, and joined himself as an intercessor in 
their behalf, so that their city was acquitted of all guilt and 
admitted to Roman citizenship. These were the most memor- 
able actions of his sixth tribuneship. 

After these things, Licinius Stolo raised a great sedition in 
the city, and brought the people to dissension with the senate, 
contending, that of two consuls one should be chosen out of the 
commons, and not both out of the patricians. Tribunes of the 
people were chosen, but the election of consuls was interrupted 
and prevented by the people. And as this absence of any 
supreme magistrate was leading to yet further confusion, 
Camillus was the fourth time created dictator by the senate, 
sorely against the people’s will, and not altogether in accordance 
with his own; he had little desire for a conflict with men whose 
past services entitled them to tell him that he had achieved far 
greater actions in war along with them than in politics with the 
patricians, who, indeed, had only put him forward now out of 
envy ; tliat, if successful, he might crush the people, or failing, 
be crushed himself. However, to provide as good a remedy as 
he could for the present, knowing the day on which the tribunes 
of the people intended to prefer the law, he appointed it by 
proclamation for a general muster, and called the people from 
the forum into the Campus, threatening to set heavy fines upon 
such as should not obey. On the other side, the tribunes of the 
people met his threats by solemnly protesting they would fine 
him in fifty thousand drachmas of silver, if he persisted in 
obstnicting the people from giving their suffrages for the law. 
Whether it were, then, tlmt he feared another banishment or 
condemnation, which would ill become his age and past great 
actions, or found himself unable to stem the current of the 
multitude, which ran strong and violent, he betook himself, for 
the present, to his house, and afterwards, for some days together 
professing sickness, finally laid down his dictatorship. The 
senate created another dictator; who, choosing Stolo, leader of 
the sedition, to be his general of horse, suffered that law to be 
enacted and ratified, which was most grievous to the patricians, 
namely, tliat no person whatsoever should possess above five 
hundred acres of land. Stolo was much distinguished by the 
victory he had gained; but, not long after, was found himself 
to possess more than he had allowed to others, and suffered the 
penalties of his own law. 

And now the contention about election of consuls coming on 
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(which was the main point and original cause of the dissension^ 
and had throughout furnished most matter of division between 
the senate and the people), certain intelligence arrived, that the 
Gauls again, proceeding from the Adriatic Sea, were marching 
in vast numbers upon Rome. On the vcr>^ heels of the report 
followed manifest acts also of hostility; the country through 
which they marched was all wasted, and such as by flight could 
not make their escape to Rome were dispersing and scattering 
among the mountains. The terror of tl\is war quieted the sedi- 
tion; nobles and commons, senate and people together unani- 
mously chose Camillus the fifth time dicUtor; who, though 
very aged, not wanting much of fourscore years, yet, considering 
the danger and necessity of his country, did not, as before, 
pretend sickness, or depreciate his own capacity, but at once 
undertook the charge and enrolled soldiers. And, knowing 
that the great force of the barbarians lay chiefly in their swords, 
with which they laid about them in a nide and inartificial 
manner, hacking and hewing the head and shoulders, he caused 
head-pieces entire of iron to be made for most of his men, 
smoothing and polishing the outside, tliat the enemy’s swords, 
lighting upon them, might either slide off or be broken; and 
fitted also their shields with a little rim of brass, the wood itself 
not being sufficient to bear off the blows. Besides, he taught 
his soldiers to use their long javelins in close encounter, and, by 
bringing them under their enemy’s swords, to receive their 
strokes upon them. 

When the Gauls drew near, al)Out the river Anio, dragging a 
heavy camp after them, and loaded with infinite spoil, Camillus 
drew forth his forces, and pUintcd himself upon a hill of easy 
ascent, and which had many dips in it, with the object tliat the 
greatest part of his army might lie concealed, and those who 
appeared might be thought to have l)etaken themselves, through 
fear, to those upper grounds. And the more to increase tins 
opinion in them, he suffered them, without any disturbance, to 
spoil and pillage even to his very trenches, keeping himself quiet 
within his works, which were well fortified; till, at last, j)cr- 
ceiving that part of the enemy were scattered about the rx)untry 
foraging, and that those tliat were in the camp did nothing day 
and night but drink and revel, in the night-time he drew up his 
lightest-armed men, and sent them out before to impede the 
enemy while formmg into order, and to harass them when they 
should first issue out of their camp; and early in the momir^ 
brought down his main body, and set them in battle array in 
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the lower grounds, a numerous and courageous army, not, as 
the barbarians had supposed, an inconsiderable and fearful divi- 
sion. The first thing that shook the courage of the Gauls was 
that their enemies had, contrary to their expectation, the honour 
of treing aggressors. In the next place, the light-armed men 
falling upon them before they could get into their usual order 
or range themselves in their proper squadrons, so disturbed and 
pressed upon them, that they were obliged to fight at random 
without any order at all. But at last, when Camilliis brought 
on his heavy-armed legions, the barbarians, with their swords 
drawn, went vigorously to engage them ; the Romans, however 
opposing their javelins and receiving the force of their blows oii 
those parts of their defences which were well guarded with steel, 
turned the edge of their weapons, being made of soft and ill 
tempered metal, so that their swords bent and doubled up m 
their hands ; and their shields were pierced through and througli 
and grew heavy with the javelins that stuck upon them. And 
thus forced to quit their own weapons, they endeavoured to 
lake advantage of those of their enemies, laid hold of the 
javelins with their hands, and tried to pluck them away. But 
the Romans, perceiving them nr w naked and defenceless, betook 
themselves to their swords, which they so well used, tliat in a 
little time great slaughter was made in the foremost ranks, 
while the rest fled over all parts of the level country; the hilK 
and upper grounds Camillus had secured beforehand, and their 
camp they knew it would not be dilficult for the enemy to 
take, as, through confidence of victory, they had left it un- 
guarded. This fight, it is stated, was thirteen years after the 
sacking of Rome; and from henceforward the Romans took 
courage, and surmounted the apprehensions they had hitherto 
entertained of the barbarians, whose previous defeat they had 
attributed rather to pestilence and a concurrence of mischances 
than to tlieir own superior valour. And, indeed, this fear had 
been fonnerly so great tliat they made a law, that priests should 
excused from service in war, unless in an invasion from 
the Gaul. 

This was the last military action that ever Camillus per- 
formed; for the voluntary surrender of the city of the Vclitrani 
was but a mere accessory to it. But the greatest of all civil 
contests, and the hardest to be managed, w'as still to be fought 
out against the people; who, returning home full of victory and 
success, insisted, contrary to established law, to have one of the 
consuls chosen out of their own body. The senate strongly 
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opposed it, and would not suffer Ciimillus to lay down hii 
dictatorship, thinking tliat, under the shelter of his great name 
and authority, they should be better able to contend for the 
j>o\ver of his aristocracy. But when Camillus was sitting upon 
the tribunal, despatching public affairs, an officer, sent by the 
tribunes of the people, commanded him to rise and follow him, 
laying his hand upon him, 3 rcadv to seize and carr\' him 
away; upon which, such a noise and tumult as was never heard 
'oefore filled the whole forum ; some that were about Camillus 
thrusting the officer from the bench, and the multitude below 
( ailing out to him to bring Camillus down. Being at a loss what 
to do in these difficulties, he yet laid not down his authority, 
but, taking the senators along with him, he went to the scnat(‘- 
house; but l)efore he entered, besought the gods that they 
would bring these troubles to a happy conclusion, solemnly 
vowing, when the tumult was ended, to build a tem}>le to Con- 
eord. A great conflict of opposite opinions arose in the senate; 
hut, at last, the most moderate and most acceptable to the 
people prevailed, and consent was given, tliat of two consuls, 
one should be chosen from the commonalty. W hen the dictator 
proclaimed this determination of the senate to the people, at 
the moment pleased and reconciled with the senati!, as indeed 
could not otherwise be, they accompanied ( anullus home, wath 
all expressions and acclamations of joy; and the next dav, 
assembling together, they voted a temple of Qincord to l>e 
built, according to Camilliis’s vow, facing the assembly and the 
forum; and to the feasts, called the laitm holidavs, they added 
one day more, making four in all; and ordained tlmt, on the 
present occasion, the whole people of Rome should sacri fu'e 
with garlands on their heads. 

In the election of consuls held by Camillus, Marcus ilunilius 
was chosen of the patricians, and Lucius hextius the first of the 
commonalty; and this was the last of all Camillus’s actions. 
In the year following, a pestilential sickness infected Rome, 
which, besides an infinite number of the common peoj)le, swept 
away most of the magistrates, among whom was Camillus; 
whose death cannot I>e called immature, if wc consider his great 
age, or greater actions, vet was he more lamented tlun all the 
rest put together that then died of tliat distemper. 
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PERICLES 

CiESAR once, seeing some wealthy strangers at Rome, carrying 
up and down with them in their arms and bosoms young puppy- 
dogs and monkeys, embracing and making much of them, took 
occasion not unnaturally to ask whether the women in their 
country were not used to bear children; by that prince-like 
reprimand gravely reflecting upon persons who spend and lavish 
upon brute beasts that affection and kindness which nature 
hks implanted in us to be bestowed on those of our own kind. 
With like reason may we blame those who misuse that love of 
inquiry and observation which nature has implanted in our souls, 
by expending it on objects unworthy of the attention either of 
their eyes or their ears, while they disregard such as are 
excellent in themselves, and would do them good. 

The mere outward sense, being passive in responding to the 
impression of the objects that come in its way and strike upon 
it, perhaps cannot help entertaining and taking notice of every- 
thing that addresses it, be it what it will, useful or unuseful; 
but, in the exercise of his mental perception, every man, if he 
chooses, has a natural power to turn himself upon all occasions, 
and to change and shift with the greatest case to what he shall 
himself judge desirable. So that it becomes a man’s duty to 
pursue and make after the best and choicest of everything, tliat 
he may not only employ his contemplation, but may also be 
improved by it. For as that colour is most suitable to the eye 
whose freshness and pleasantness stimulates and strengthens 
the sight, so a man ought to apply his intellectual perception 
to such objects as, with the sense of delight, are apt to call it 
forth, and allure it to its own proper good and advantage. 

Such objects we find in the acts of virtue, which also produce 
in the minds of mere readers about them an emulation and 
eagerness that may lead them on to imitation. In other things 
there does not immediately follow upon the admiration and 
liking of the thing done any strong desire of doing the like. 
Nay, many times, on the very contrary, when we are pleased 
with the work, we slight and set little by the workman or artist 
himself, as, for instance, in perfumes and purple dyes, we are 
taken with the things themselves well enough, but do not think 
dyers and perfumers otherwise than low and sordid people. 
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It was not said amiss by Antisthencs, when {>coplc told him 
that one Ismenias was an excellent piper. It may be so/’ 
said he, “ but he is but a wretched human being, otherwise he 
would not have been an excellent piper.” And King PluUp, 
to the same puqx)se, told his son Alexander, who once at a 
merry-meeting played a piece of music charmingly and skilfully, 
” Axe you not ashamed, son, to play so well ? ” For it is 
enough for a king or prince to find leisure sometimes to hear 
others sing, and he docs the muses quite honour enough when 
he pleases to be but present, while otliers engage in sucli exercises 
and trials of skill. 

He who busies himself in mean occupations produces, in the 
very pains he takes about things of little or no use, an evidence 
against himself of his negligence and indisposition to what is 
really good. Nor did any generous and ingenuous young man, 
at the sight of the statue of Jupiter at Pisa, ever desire to be 
a Phidias, or on seeing that of Juno at Argos, long to be a Poly- 
cletus, or feel induced by his pleasure in their poems to wish to 
be an Anacreon or PliileUis or Archilochus. For it does not 
necessarily follow, that, if a piece of work please for its grace- 
fulness, therefore he that wrought it deserves our admiration. 
Whence it is that neither do such things really profit or advantage 
the beholders, upon the sight of which no zeal arises for tlie 
imitation of them, nor any impulse or inclination, which may 
prompt any desire or endeavour of doing the like. But virtue, 
by the bare statement of its actions, can so affect men’s minds 
as to create at once both admiration of the things done and 
desire to imitate the doers of them. The goods of fortune we 
would possess and would enjoy; those of virtue we long to 
practise and exercise: we are content to receive the former 
from others, the latter we wish others to experience from us. 
Moral good is a practical stimulus; it is no sooner seen, than it 
inspires an impulse to practice; and influences the mind and 
character not by a mere imitation which we look at, but by 
the statement of the fact creates a moral purpose which we form. 

And so we have thought fit to spend our time and pains in 
writing of the lives of famous persons; and have composed this 
tenth book upon that subject, containing the life of Pericles, 
and tliat of Fabius Maximus, who carried on the war against 
Hannibal, men alike, as in their other virtues and good parts, 
so especially in their mild and upright temper and demeanour, 
and in that capacity to bear the cross-grained humours of their 
fellow-citizens and colleagues in office, which made them both 
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most useful and serviceable to the interests of their countries. 
Whether we take a right aim at our intended purpose, it is left 
to the reader to judge by what he shall here find. 

Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, and the township 
Cholargus, of the noblest birth both on his father’s and mother’s 
side. Xanthippus, his father, who defeated the King of Persia’s 
generals in the battle at Mycale, took to wife Agariste, the 
grandchild of Clisthenes, who drove out the sons of Pisistratus, 
and nobly put an end to their tyrannical usurpation, and, 
moreover, made a body of laws, and settled a model of govern- 
ment admirably tempered and suited for the harmony and 
safety of tlie people. 

Ilis mother, being near her time, fancied in a dream that she 
was brought to bed of a lion, and a few days after was delivered 
of Pericle.s, in otlier respects perfectly formed, only his head 
was somewhat longish and out of proportion. For which 
reason almost all the images and statues that were made of him 
have the head covered with a helmet, the workmen apparently 
being willing not to expose him. The poets of Athens called him 
Schtfiocephalas, or squill-head, from srhinos, a squill, or sea- 
onion. One of the comic poets, Cratinus, in the Chirons, tells 
us that— 

Old ('hroiu)S once took Seciition to wife: 

VVlucl) two br<<ii->,ht to lite 

'I hat tyrant far-tamed, 

Whom the gods the bitprcme skull-conipeller ha\e named; 
and, in the Nemesis, addresses him — 

“ Come, Jove, thou head of Gods.** 

And a second, Tclerlides, says, that now, in embarrassment 
with political dilTicultics, he sits in the city — 

“ I'amting underneath the load 
Of his own head and now abroad 
I'rom his huge gallery of a pale 
Sond^ forth trouble to the blale.** 

And a third, Eupolis, in the comedy called the Demi, in a series 
of q\ioslions about each of the demagogues, whom he makes 
in the play to come up from hell, upon Pericles being named 
last, exclaims — 

“ And here by w'ay of summarv, now \ve*vc done, 

Behold, 111 brief, the beads of aU in one.’* 

The master that taught him music, most authors are agreed, 
was Damon (whose name, tlicy say, ought to be pronounced 
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with tlie first syllable short). Though Aristotle tells us that he 
was tlioroughly practised in all accompli.'ihinents of tlvis kind 
by Pythoclides. Damon, it is not unlikely, l^cing a sophist, 
out of policy sheltered himself under the profession of music 
to conceal from people in general his skill in otlier things, and 
under tliis pretence attended Pericles, the young athlete of 
politics, so to say, as his training-master in these exercises. 
Damon’s lyre, however, did not prove altogether a successful 
blind; he was banished the country by ostracism for ten years, 
as a dangerous intermeddlcr and a favourer of arbitrary power, 
and, by this mean*;, gave the stage ocarsion to play upon him. 
As, for instance, Plato, the comic poet, introduces a character 
who questions him — 

“ Tell me, if you please, 

Since you’re the Chiron who taught IVncles.” 

Pericles, also, was a hearer of Zeno, the Elc.itic, who treated 
of natural philosophy in the same nuumer as Parmenides did, 
but had also perfected himself in an art of his own for refuting 
and silencing opponents in argument; as dimon of Phlius 
describes it — 

** Also the two-edgocl of mighty Zeno, who, 

Say what one would, could argue it untrue. 

But he that saw most of Pericles, and furnished him most 
especially with a weight and grandeur of sense, superior to all 
erts of popularity, and in general g.ive him his elevation and 
sublimity of purpose and of character, was AnaxJigoras of 
rdazornena? ; whom the men of those times allied by the name 
> f Nous, that is, mind, or intelligence, whether in admiration 
of the great and extraordinary gift he had di.splaye(l for the 
science of nature, or because that he was the first of the fdulo- 
SDphers who did not refer the first ordering of the world to 
fortune or chance, nor to necessity or compulsion, but to a pure, 
unadulterated intelligence, which in all other existing mixed 
and compound things acts iis a principle of discrimination, and 
of combination of like with like. 

For this man, Pericles entertained an extraordinary esteem 
and admiration, and filling himself with this lofty and, as they 
call it, up-in-the-air sort of thought, derived hence not mcrt ly, 
as was natural, elevation of purpose and dignity of language, 
raised far above the base and dishonest buflooneries of rnob- 
cloquence, but, Ijesides this, a composure of countenance, and 
a serenity and calmness in all his movements, which no occur 
1 407 I 
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rencc whilst he was speaking could disturb, a sustained and even 
tone of voice, and various other advantages of a similar kind, 
which produced the greatest effect on his hearers. Once, after 
being reviled and ill-spoken of all day long in his own hearing 
by some vile and abandoned fellow in the open market-place, 
where he was engaged in the despatch of some urgent affair, 
he continued his business in perfect silence, and in the evening 
returned home composedly, the man still dogging him at the 
heels, and pelting him all the way with abuse and foul language; 
and stepping into his house, it being by this time dark, he ordered 
one of his servants to take a light, and to go along with the 
man and see him safe home. Ion, it is true, the dramatic poet, 
says that Pericles’s manner in company was somewhat over- 
assuming and pompous; and that into his high-bearing there 
entered a good deal of shghtingness and scorn of others; he 
reserves his commendation for Cimon s ease and pliancy and 
natural grace in society. Ion, however, who must needs make 
virtue, like a show of tragedies, include some comic scenes, w'e 
shall not altogether rely upon; Zeno used to bid those who 
called Pericles’s gravity the affectation of a charlatan, to go and 
affect the like themselves; inasmuch as this mere counterfeiting 
might in time insensibly instil into them a real love and know- 
Icclge of those noble qualities. 

Nor were these the only advantages which Pericles derived 
from Anaxagoras’s acquaintance; he seems also to have become, 
by his instructions, superior to that superstition with which 
an ignorant wonder at appearances, for example, in the heavens, 
posse.s.scs the"* minds of peof)le unacquainted with their causes, 
eager for the supernatural, and excitable through an inex- 
perience which the knowledge of natural causes removes, re- 
placing wild and timid superstition by the good hope and 
assurance of an intelligent piety. 

There is a story, that once Pericles had brought to him from 
a country farm of his a ram’s head with one horn, and that 
Lampon, the diviner, upon seeing the horn grow strong and 
solid out of the midst of the forehead, gave it as his judgment, 
tliat, there being at that time two potent factions, parties, or 
interests in the city, the one of Thucydides and the other of 
Pericles, the government would come about to that one of them 
in whose ground or estate this token or indication of fate had 
shown itself. But that Anaxagoras, cleaving the skull in 
sunder, showed to the bystanders that the brain had not filled 
up its natural place, but bemg oblong, like an egg, had collected 
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from all parts of the vessel which contained it in a point to that 
place from whence the root of the horn took its rise. And that, 
for that time, Anaxagoras was much admired for his explaiiation 
by those that were present; and Lampon no less a little while 
after, when Thucydides was overpowered, and the whole affairs 
of the state and government came into the hands of Tericles. 

And yet, in my opinion, it is no absurdity to .say that they 
were both in the right, both natural philosopher and diviner, 
one justly detecting the cause of this event, by which it was 
produced, the other the end for which it was designed. For 
it was the business of the one to find out and give an account 
of what it was made, and in what manner and by what means 
it grew as it did; and of the other to foretell to what end and 
purpose it was so made, and what it might mean or j>orlen(]. 
Those who say that to find out the cause of a prodigy is in cffei t 
to destroy its supposed signification as such, do not take notic'c, 
that, at the same time, together w-ith divine prodigies, they also 
do aw'ay with signs and signals of human art and concert, as, 
for instance, the clashings of quoits, fire-bcacons, and tlie 
shadows of sun-dials, every one of which has its cause, and hv 
that cause and contrivance is a sign of something else. Hut 
these are subjects, perhaps, that would better befit anotlicT 
place. 

Pericles, while yet l)ut a young man, stoorl in considerable 
appiehension of the people, as he wjis thought m face and figure 
to be very like the tyrant Ihsistratus, and those of great age 
remarked upon the sweetness of his voice, and lus vuluhilitv 
and rapidity in speaking, and were struck with amazement 
at the resemblance. Rcikn ting, too, that he had a considerable 
estate, and wiis descended of a m/ble family, and had fiiends 
of great influence, he wais fearful all tlu.s nuglu bring him to 
be banislied as a dangerous person; and for this le^ison meddled 
not at all with state affairs, but in military sci*vice .showed 
him.self of a brave and intrepid nature. Hut when Aristides 
was now dead, and '1 hemistocles driven out, and (amon was for 
the most part kept abroad by the expeditions he made in parts 
out of Greece, Pericles, seeing things in this posture, now ad- 
vanced and took his side, not with the rah and few, but with 
the many and poor, contrary to his natural bent, which was far 
from democratical ; but, most likely fearing he might fall under 
suspicion of aiming at arbitrary power, and seeing Cimon on 
the side of the aristocracy, and much beloved by the better 
and more distinguished people, he joined the party of the people, 
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with a view at once both to secure himself and procure means 
against Cimon. 

He immediately entered, also, on quite a new course of life 
and management of his time. For he was never seen to walk 
in any street but that which led to the market-place and council- 
hall, and he avoided invitations of friends to supper, and all 
friendly visiting and intercourse whatever; in all the time he 
had to do with the public, which was not a little, he was never 
known to have gone to any of his friends to a supper, except 
that once when his near kinsman Euryptolemus married, he 
remained present till the ceremony of the drink-offering, and 
then immediately rose from table and went his way. For 
these friendly meetings are very quick to defeat any assumed 
superiority, and in intimate familiarity an exterior of gravity 
IS hard to maintain. Real excellence, indeed, is most recognised 
when most openly looked into; and in really good men, nothing 
which meets the eyes of external observers so truly deserves 
tlieir admiration, as their daily common life does that of their 
nearer friends. Pericles, however, to avoid any feeling of com- 
monness, or any satiety on the part of the people, presented 
himself at intervals only, not speaking to every business, nor 
at all times corning into the assembly, but, as Critolaus says, 
reserving himself, like the Salaminian galley, for great occasions, 
while matters of lesser importance were despatched by friends 
or other speakers under his direction. And of this number we 
are told Ephialtes made one, who broke the power of the council 
of Areopagus, giving the peojde, according to Plato’s expression, 
so copious and so strong a draught of liberty, that growing wild 
and unruly, like an unmanageable horse, it, as the comic poets 
say — 

“ got beond all keeping m, 

Champing at Eulxea, and among the islands leaping in.” 

The Style of speaking most consonant to his form of life and 
the dignity of his views he found, so to say, in the tones of 
that instrument with which Anaxagoras had furnished him; 
of his teaching he continually availed himself, and deepened 
the colours of rhetoric witli the dye of natural science. For 
having, in addition to his great natural genius, attained, by 
the study of nature, to use the words of the divine Plato, this 
height of intelligence, and this universal consummating power, 
and drawing hence whatever might be of advantage to him in 
the art of speaking, he showed himself far superior to all others. 
Upon which account, they say, he had his nickname given him. 
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though some are of opinion he was named the Olympian from 
the public buildings with which he adorned the city; and others 
again, from his great power in public affairs, whether of war or 
peace. Nor is it unlikely that the confluence of many attributes 
may have conferred it on him. However, the comedies repre* 
sen ted at the time, which, both in good earnest and in inci riment, 
let fly many hard words at him, plainly show that he got that 
appellation especially from his speaking; they sj>cak of his 
“ thundering and lightning ’* when he liarangucd the people, 
and of his wielding a dreadful thunderbolt in his tongue. 

A sa) ing also of Thucydides, the son of Melesias, sUinds on 
record, spoken by him by way of pleasantry upon Pericles’s 
dexterity. Thucydides was one of the noble and distinguished 
citizens, and had been his greatest opponent; and, when Archi- 
damus, the King of the l.iicedxmonians, asked him whether 
he or Pericles were the better wrestler, he made this answer: 
“ When said he, “ have thrown him and given him a fair 
fall, by persisting that he had no fall, he gets the better of me, 
and makes the bystanders, in spite of their own eyes, bclic\c 
him.’^ 'Ihe truth, however, is, that Pericles himself was very 
careful what and how he was to speak, insomuch that, whenever 
he went up to the hustings, he prayed the gods that no one word 
might unawares slip from him unsuitable to the matter and the 
occasion. 

He has left nothing in writing behind him, except some 
decrees; and there are but very few of his sayings recorded; 
one, for example, is, that he said yEgma must, like a gathering 
m a man’s eye, be removed from Pir.eus; and another, that he 
said he saw already war moving on its way towards them out 
of Peloponnesus. Again, when on a time Sophocles, who was 
his fellow-commissioner m the gencralsliij), was going on board 
w'lth him, and praised the beauty of a youth they met with in 
the way to the ship, “ Sophocles,” said he, ” a general ouglil 
not only to have clean hands but also clean eyes.” And 
Stesimbrotus tolls us, that, in his encomium on those who fell 
in battle at Samos, he said they were become immortal, os the 
gods were. “ For,” said he, ” wc do not see them thcmsclv(\s, 
but only by the honours we pay them, and by the benefits they 
do us, attribute to them immortality; and the like attributes 
belong also to those that die in the service of their country.” 

Since Thucydides describes the rule of Pericles as an aristo- 
cratical government, that went by the name of a democracy, 
but was, mdc*ed, the supremacy of a single great man, while 
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many others say, on the contrary, that by him the common 
people were first encouraged and led on to such evils as appro- 
priations of subject territory, allowances for attending theatres, 
payments for performing public duties, and by these bad 
habits were, under the influence of his public measures, changed 
from a sober, thrifty people, that maintained themselves by 
their own labours, to lovers of expense, intemperance, and 
licence, let us examine the cause of this change by the actual 
matters of fact. 

At the first, as has been said, when he set himself against 
Cimon’s great authority, he did caress the people. Finding 
himself come short of his competitor in wealth and money, by 
which advantages the other was enabled to take care of the 
poor, inviting every day some one or other of the citizens that 
was in want to supper, and bestowing clothes on the aged people, 
and breaking down the hedges and enclosures of his grounds, 
that all that would might freely gather what fruit they pleased, 
Pericles, thus outdone in popular arts, by the advice of one 
Damonides of G’"a, as Aristotle states, turned to the distribu- 
tion of the public moneys; and in a short time having bought 
the people over, what with moneys allowed for shows and for 
service on juries, and what with other forms of pay and largess, 
he made use of them against the council of Areopagus, of which 
he himself was no member, as Imving never been appointed by 
lot either chief archon, or lawgiver, or king, or captain. For 
from of old these offices were conferred on persons by lot, and 
they who had acquitted themselves duly in the discharge of 
them were advanced to the court of Areopagus. And so 
Pericles, having secured his power in interest with the populace, 
directed the exertions of his party against this council with 
such success, that most of these causes and matters which had 
been used to be tried there were, by the agency of Ephialtes, 
removed from its cognisance; Cimon, also, was banished by 
ostracism as a favourer of the I^cediemouians and a hater of 
the people, though in wealth and noble birth he was among the 
first, and had won several most glorious victories over the 
barbarians, and had filled the city with money and spoils of 
war; as is recorded in the history of his life. So vast an 
authority had Pericles obtained among the people. 

The ostracism was limited by law to ten years; but the 
Lacedaemonians, in the meantime, entering with a great army 
into the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians going out 
against them, Cimon, coming from his banishment before his 
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time was out, put himself in arms and array with those of his 
fellow-citizens that were of his own tribe, and desired by his 
deeds to wipe off the suspicion of his favouring: the Lacedie- 
monians, by venturing his own person along with his countr)»- 
men. But Pericles’s friends, gathering in a body, forced him 
to retire as a banished man. For which cause also Pericles 
seems to have exerted himself more in that than in any battle, 
and to have been conspicuous al>ovc all for his exposure of 
himself to danger. All Cimon’s friends, also, to a m.on, fell 
together side by side, whom IVncles liad accused with him of 
taking part with the Lacedieinonians. Defeated in this battle 
on their own frontiers, and expecting a new and perilous attack 
with return of spring, the Athenians now felt regret and sorrow 
for the loss of Cimon, and repimtancc for their expulsion of him. 
Pericles, being sensible of their feelings, did not hesitate or 
delay to gratify it, and himself made the motion for recalling 
him home. He, upon his return, concluded a peace betwixt 
the two cities; for the Laced.rmomans entertaint‘d as kindlv 
feelings towards him as they did the reverse towards Pericles 
and the other popular leaders. 

Yet some there are who .say that Pericles did not propo.se the 
order for Cimon’s return till some private articles of agreement 
had been made IxJtween them, and this by means of h'dpinice, 
Cimon’s sister; that Cimon, namely, should go out to sea with 
a fleet of two hundred shi])s, and be rommander-in-chief abroad, 
with a design to reduce the King of Persia’s territories, and that 
Pericles should have the yxiwer at home. 

This Elpinice, it was lliought, had licfore this time procured 
some favour for her brother Cimon at Pericles’s hands, and 
induced him to be more remiss and gentle in urging the charge 
when Cimon was tried for his life; for Pericles was one of the 
committee appointed by the commons to plead against him. 
And when Elpinice came and besought him in her l)rothcr’.s 
behalf, he answered, with a smile, “ O Elpinice, you are U>o old 
a woman to undertake such laisiness ais this.” But, when he 
appeared to impeach him, he stood up but once to s[)fak, 
merely to acquit himself of his commission, and w'cnt out of 
court, having done Cimon the least prejudice of any of his 
accusers. 

How, then, can one believe Idomcneus, who charges Pericles 
as if he had by treachery procured the murder of Ephialtes, the 
popular statesman, one who was his friend, and of hi.s own 
party in all his political course, out of jealousy, forsooth, and 
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envy of his great reputation? This historian, it seems, havini? 
raked up these stones, I know not whence, has befouled with 
them a man who, perchance, was not alto^^ether free from 
fault or blame, but yet had a noble spirit, and a soul tliat was 
bent on honour; and where such qualities are, there can no 
such cruel and brutal passion find harbour or gain admittance. 
As to Ephialtes, the truth of the story, as Aristotle has told it, is 
this; that having made himself formidable to the oligarchical 
party, by being an imcomproniising asserter of the people's 
rights in calling to account and prosecuting those who any way 
wronged them, his enemies, lying in wait for him, by the means 
of Anstodicus the Tanagraean, privately despatched him. 

Cirnon, while he was admiral, ended his days in the Isle of 
Cyprus. And the aristocratical party, seeing that Pericles was 
already before this grown to be the greatest and foremost man 
of all the city, but nevertheless wishing there should be some- 
body set up against him, to blunt and turn the edge of his power, 
that it might not altogether prove a monarchy, put forward 
Thucydides of Alopece, a discreet person, and a near kinsman 
of Cimon’s, to conduct the opposition against him ; who, indeed, 
though less skilled in warlike affairs than Cirnon was, yet was 
better versed in speaking and political business and keeping 
close guard in the city, and, engaging with Pericles on the 
hustings, in a short time brought the government to an equality 
of parties. For he would not suffer those who were called the 
honest and good (persons of worth and distinction) to be scat- 
tered up and down and mix themselves and be lost among 
the populace, as formerly, diminishing and obscuring their 
superiority amongst the masses; but taking them apart by 
themselves and uniting them in one body, by their combined 
weight he was able, as it were upon the balance, to make a 
coiinteipoise to the other party. 

For, indeed, there was from the beginning a sort of concealed 
split, or seam, as it might be m a piece of iron, marking the 
different popular and aristocratical tendencies; but the open 
rivalry and contention of these two opponents made the gash 
deep, and severed the city into the two parties of the people and 
the few. And so Pericles, at that time, more than at any other, 
let loose the reins to the people, and made his policy subservient 
to their pleasure, contriving continually to have some great 
public show or solemnity, some banquet, or some procession or 
other in the town to please them, coaxing his countrymen like 
cliildren with such delights and pleasures as were not, how- 
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ever, unedifying. Besides that every year he sent out three- 
score galleys, on board of which there were numbers of the 
citizens, who were in pay eight months, learning at the same 
time and practising the art of seamanship. 

He sent, moreover, a thousand of them into the Chersonese 
as planters, to share the land among them by lot, and fiv'e 
hundred more into the isle of Naxos, and half tlvat number to 
Andros, a thousand into Thrace to dwell among the Bisaltie, 
and others into Italy, when the city Sybaris, which now was 
called Thurii, was to be repeoplcd. And this he did to ease and 
discharge the city of an idle, and, by reason of their idleness, a 
busy, meddling crowd of people; and at the same time to meet 
the necessities and restore the fortunes of the poor U)wnsmen, 
and to intimidate, also, and check their allies from attempting 
any change, by posting such garrisons, as it were, in the miiist 
of them. 

Tliat which gave most pleasure and ornament to the city of 
Athens, and the greatest admiration and even astonishment to 
all strangers, and that which now is Greece’s only evidence that 
the power she boasts of and her ancient wealth are no romance 
or idle story, was his construction of the public and sacred 
buildings. Yet this was that of all his actions in the govern- 
ment which his enemies most looked askance upon and cavilled 
at in the popular assemblies, crydng out how that the common- 
wealth of Athens had lost its reputation and wits ill-spoken of 
abroad for removing the common treasure of the CJreeks from 
the isle of Delos into their own custody ; and how that their 
fairest excuse for so doing, namely, that they took it away for 
fear the b.irbarians should seize it, and on purpose to secure it 
in a safe place, this Pericles had made unavailable, and how 
that “ Greece cannot but resent it as an insufTerable affront, 
and consider herself to be tyrannised over openly, when she 
sees the trejisure, which was contributed by her upon a neces- 
sity for the war, wantonly lavished out by us upon our city, 
to gild her all over, and to adorn and set her forth, as it were 
some vain woman, hung round with precious stones and figures 
and temples, which cost a world of money.’* 

Pericles, on the other hand, informed the people, that they 
were in no way obliged to give any account of those moneys to 
their allies, so long as they maintained their defence, and kept 
off the barbarians from attacking them; while in the meantime 
they did not so much as supply one horse or man or ship, but 
only found money for the service; “ which money,” said he, 
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** is not theirs that give it, but theirs that receive it, if so be 
they perform the conditions upon which they receive it/^ And 
that it was good reason, that, now the city was sufficiently pro- 
vided and stored with all things necessary for the war, they 
should convert the overplus of its wealth to such undertakings 
as would hereafter, when completed, give them eternal honour, 
and, for the present, while in process, freely supply all the 
inhabitants with plenty. With their variety of workmanship 
and of occasions for service, which summon all arts and trades 
and require all hands to be employed about them, they do 
actually put the whole city, in a manner, into state-pay ; while 
at the same time she is both beautified and maintained by her- 
self. For as those who are of age and strength for war are 
provided for and maintained in the armaments abroad by their 
pay out of the public stock, so, it being his desire and design 
tliat the undisciplined mechanic multitude that stayed at home 
should not go without their share of public salaries, and yet 
should not have them given them for sitting still and doing 
nothing, to that end he thought fit to bring in among them, 
with the approbation of the people, these vast projects of build- 
ings and designs of work, that would be of some continuance 
before they were finished, and would give employment to 
numerous arts, so that the part of the people that stayed at 
home might, no less than those that were at sea or in garrisons 
or on expeditions, have a fair and just occasion of receiving the 
benefit and having their share of the public moneys. 

The materials were stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, cypress- 
wood; and the arts or trades that wrought and fiishioned them 
were smiths and carpenters, moulders, founders and braziers, 
stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths, ivory - workers, painters, 
embroiderers, turners; tliose again that conveyed them to the 
town for use, merchants and mariners and ship-masters by sea, 
and by land, Cartwrights, cattle-breeders, waggoners, rope- 
makers, flax-workers, shoemakers and leather-dressers, road- 
makers, miners. And every trade in the same nature, as a 
captain in an army has his particular company of soldiers under 
him, had its own hired company of journeymen and labourers 
belonging to it banded together as in array, to be as it were 
the instrument and body for the performance of the service. 
Thus, to say all in a word, the occasions and services of 
these public works distributed plenty through every age and 
condition. 

As tlien grew the works up, no less stately in size than ex- 
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quisite in form, the workmen striving to outvie the material 
and the design with the beauty of their workmanship, yet 
the most wonderful thing of all was tlie rapidity of their 
execution. 

Undertakings, any one of which singly might have required, 
they thought, for their completion, sever.d successions and ages 
of men, were every one of them accomplished in the height and 
prime of one man’s political service Although they say, too, 
that Zeuxis once, having heard Agatharchus the painter boast 
of despatching his work with speed and ease, replied, “ I take a 
long time.” For ease and speed in doing a tlung do not give 
the work lasting solidity or exactness of beauty; the expendi- 
ture of time allowed to a man’s pains beforehand for the pro- 
duction of a thing is repaid by way of interest with a vital 
force for the preservation when once produced. For which 
reason Pericles’s works are especially admired, as having l)ecn 
made quickly, to last long. For every particular piece of his 
work was immediately, even at that lime, for its beauty and 
elegance, antique; and yet in its vigour and freshness looks to 
this day as if it were just executed. Tlicre is a sort of b’oom 
of newness upon those works of his, preserving them from the 
touch of time, as if they had some perennial spirit and undying 
vitality mingled in the cornpo^sition of them. 

Phidias had the oversight of all the w'orks, and was surveyor- 
general, though upon the various portions other great masters 
and workmen were employed. For Callicrates and Ictinus 
built the Parthenon; the chapel at Eleusis, where the mysteries 
were celebrated, was begun by Correbus, who erected the pillars 
that sUind upon the floor or pavement, and join( d them to the 
architraves; and after his death Metagenes of Xypete added 
the frieze and the upper line of columns; Xenoclcs of Cholargus 
roofed or arched the lantern on top of the temple of Castor and 
Pollux; and the long wall, which ^crates says he himself heard 
Pericles propose to the people, was undertaken by Callicrates. 
This work Cratinus ridicules, as long in rmi.shing— 

*' 'Tis long since Pericles, if words would d(» it. 

Talked up the wall; yet adds not one mite to it.** 

The Odeum, or music-room, which in its interior was full of 
seats and ranges of pillars, and outside had its roof made to 
slope and descend from one single point at the top, w^as con- 
structed, we are told, in imitation of the King of Persia’s Pavi- 
lion; this likewise by Pericles’s order; which Cratinus again, 
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in liis comedy called the Thracian Women, made an occasion 
of raillery— 

** So, we see here, 

Jupiter Long-pate Pericles appear, 

Since ostracism time, he’s laid aside his head, 

Aud wears the new Odeum m its stead.*’ 

Pericles, also eager for distinction, then first obtained the 
decree for a contest in musical skill to be held yearly at the 
Panathenaea, and he himself, being chosen judge, arranged the 
order and method in which the competitors should sing and 
play on the flute and on the harp. And both at that time, and 
at other times also, they sat in this music-room to see and hear 
all such trials of skill. 

The propylsea, or entrances to the Acropolis, were finished in 
five years* time, Mnesicles being the principal architect. A 
strange accident happened in the course of building, which 
showed that the goddess was not averse to the work, but wa^ 
aiding and co-operating to bring it to perfection. One of the 
artificers, the quickest and the handiest workman among them 
all, with a slip of his foot fell down from a great height, and la) 
in a miserable condition, the physicians having no hope of his 
recovery. When Pericles was in distress about this, Minena 
appeared to him at night in a dream, and ordered a course of 
treatment, which he applied, and in a short time and with great 
ease cured the man. And upon this occasion it was that be- 
set up a brass statue of Minerva, sumamed Health, in the 
citadel near the altar, which they say was there before. But 
it was Phidias who wrought the goddess’s image in gold, and he 
has his name inscribed on the pedestal as the workman of it; 
and indeed the whole work in a manner was under his charge, 
and he had, as we have said already, the oversight over all the 
artists and workmen, through Pericles’s friendship for liim; 
and this, indeed, made him much envied, and liis patron shame- 
fully slandered with stories, as if Pliidias were in the habit of 
receiving, for Pericles’s use, freeborn women that came to sec 
the works. I'he comic writers of the town, when they had got 
hold of tliis story, made much of it, and bespattered him with 
all the ribaldry they could invent, charging him falsely with the 
wife of Meriippus, one who was his friend and served as lieu- 
tenant under him in the wars; and with the birds kept by 
Pyrilampes, an acquaintance of Pericles, who, they pretended, 
used to give presents of peacocks to Pericles’s female friends. 
And how can one wonder at any number of strange assertions 
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from men whose whole lives were devoted to mockery, and who 
were ready at any time to sacrifice the reputation of their 
superiors to vulgar env>^ and spite, as to some evil genius, when 
even Stesimbrotus the Thrasian has dared to lay to the charge 
of Pericles a monstrous and fabulous piece of criminality with 
his son’s wife? So very difficult a matter is it to trace and find 
out the truth of anything by history^ when, on the one hand, 
those who afterwards wnte it find long periods of time inter- 
cepting their view, and, on the other hand, tlie contemporary 
records of any actions and lives, partly through envy and ill- 
will, partly through favour and flattery, pervert and distort 
truth. 

When the orators, who sided with Thucydides and his party, 
were at one time crying out, as their custom was, against 
Pericles, as one who squandered away the public money, and 
made havoc of the state revenues, he rose in the open assembly 
and put the question to the people, whether they thought that 
he had laid out much; and they saying, “ Too much, a great 
deal,” ” Then,” said he, ” since it is so, let the cost not go to your 
account, but to mine; and let the inscription upon the buildings 
stand in my name.” When they heard him say thus, whether it 
were out of a surprise to see the greatness of his spirit or out of 
emulation of the glory of the works, they cried aloufl, bidding 
him to spend on, and lay out what he thought fit from the 
public purse, and to spare no cost, till all were finished. 

At length, coming to a final contest with Thucydides which 
of the two should ostracise the other out of the country, and 
having gone through this peril, he threw his antagonist out, 
and broke up the confederacy that had been organised against 
him. So that now all schism and division being at an end, and 
the city brought to evenness and unity, he got all Athens and 
all affairs that pertained to the Athenians into his own hands, 
their tributes, their annies, and their galleys, the islands, the 
sea, and their wide-extended power, partly over other Greeks 
and partly over barbarians, and all that empire, which they 
possessed, founded and fortified upon subject nations and royal 
friendships and alliances. 

After this he was no longer the same man he had been before, 
nor as tame and gentle and familiar as formerly with the pojiulace, 
so as readily to yield to their pleasures and to comply with the 
desires of the multitude, as a steersman shifts with the winds. 
Quitting that loose, remiss, and, in some cases, licentious court 
of the popular will, he turned those soft and flowery modulations 
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to the austerity of aristocratical and regal rule; and employing 
this uprightly and undeviatingly for the country's best interests, 
he was able generally to lead the people along, with their own 
wills and consents, by persuading and showing them what was 
to be done; and sometimes, too, urging and pressing them 
forward extremely against their will, he made them, whether 
they would or no, yield submission to what was for their ad- 
vantage. In which, to say the truth, he did but like a skilful 
physician, who, in a complicated and chronic disease, as he 
sees occasion, at one while allows his patient the moderate 
use of such things as please him, at another while gives him 
keen pains and drugs to work the cure. For there arising and 
growing up, as was natural, all manner of distempered feelings 
among a people which had so vast a command and dominion, 
he alone, as a great master, knowing how to handle and deal 
fitly with each on'* of them, and, in an especial manner, making 
that use of hopes and fears, as his two chief rudders, with the 
one to check the career of their confidence at any time, with 
the other to raise them up and cheer them when under any 
discouragement, plainly showed by this, that rhetoric, or the 
art of speaking, is, in Plato’s language, the government of the 
souls of men, and that her chief business is to address the 
aficetions and passions, which are as it were the strings and 
keys to the soul, and require a skilful and careful touch to be 
played on as they should be. The source of this predominance 
was not barely his power of language, but, as Thucydides assures 
us, the reputation of his life, and the confidence felt in his char- 
acter; his manifest freedom from every kind of corruption, and 
superiority to all considerations of money. Notwithstanding he 
had made the city of Athens, which was great of itself, as great 
and rich as can be imagined, and though he were himself in 
power and interest more than equal to many kings and absolute 
rulers, who some of them also l)cqueathed by will their power 
to their children, he, for his part, did not make the patrimony 
his father left him greater than it was by one drachma. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives a plain statement of the greatness 
of his power; and the comic poets, in their spiteful manner, 
more than hint at it, styling his companions and friends the 
new Pisistratidae, and calling on him to abjure any intention 
of usurpation, as one whose eminence was too great to be any 
longer proportionable to and compatible with a democracy or 
popular government. And Telechdes says the Athenians had 
•urrendered up to him — 
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“ The tribute oi th« cities, and with tbein. the cities too, to do with then 
as he pleases, and undo; 

To binld up, if he hkes. stone walls around a town; and attain, if so he 
hkes. to pull them dow^n; 

Their treaties and alliances, power, empire, peace, and war, their wealth 
and their success fore\ cr more." 

Nor was all this the luck of some happy occasion; nor was 
it the mere bloom and grace of a policy that flourished for a 
season; but having for forty years together maintained the 
first place among statesmen such as Ephialtes and U*ocrates 
and Myronides and Cimon and Tolrnides and Thucydides were, 
after the defeat and banishment of Thucydides, for no less than 
fifteen years longer, in the exercise of one continuous uninter- 
mitted command in the ofhee, to which he was annually re- 
elected, of General, he preser\'ed his integrity unspotted ; though 
otherwise he was not altogether idle or careless in looking after 
his pecuniary advantage; his paternal estate, which of right 
belonged to him, he so ordered that it might neither through 
negligence be wasted or lessened, nor yet, being so full of business 
as he was, cost him any great trouble or time with taking care 
of it ; and put it into such a way of management as he thought to 
be the most easy for himself, and the most exact. All his ) early 
products and profits he sold together m a lump, and supplied 
his household needs afterwards by buying everything that he 
or his family wanted out of the market. Uf)on which account, 
his children, when they grew to age, were not well pleased with 
his management, and the women tliat lived with him were treated 
with little cost, and complained of his way of housekec^ping, 
where everything was ordered and set down from day to day, 
and reduced to the greatest exa<:tnc.ss; since there was not 
there, as is usual in a great familv and a plentiful estate, anything 
to spare, or over and al)ove; but all that went out or came in, 
all disbursements and all receipts, proceeded as it were by 
number and measure, if is manager in all this was a single 
servant, E\angeliis by name, a man either naturally gifted or 
instructed by Pericles so as to excel every one in this art of 
domestic economy. 

All this, in truth, was very little in harmony with Anaxagoras’s 
wisdom; if, indeed, it l>e true that he, hy a kind of divine 
impulse and greatness of spirit, voluntarily quitted his house, 
and left his land to lie fallow and to l>e grazed by sheep like a 
common. But the life of a contemplative philosopher and that 
of an active statesman are, I presume, not the same thing; 
for the one merely employs, upon great and good objects of 
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thought, an intelligence that requires no aid of instruments 
nor supply of any external materials; whereas the other, who 
tempers and applies his virtue to human uses, may have occasion 
for affluence, not as a matter of necessity, but as a noble thing; 
which was Pericles’s case, who relieved numerous poor citizens. 

However, there is a story that Anaxagoras himself, while 
Pericles was taken up with public affairs, lay neglected, and that, 
now being grown old, he wrapped himself up with a resolution 
to die for want of food; which being by chance brought to 
Pericles’s ear, he was horror-struck, and instantly ran thither, 
and used all the aiguments and entreaties he could to him, 
lamenting not so much Anaxagoras’s condition as his own, 
should he lose such a counsellor as he had found him to be; 
and that, upon this, Anaxagoras unfolded liis robe, and showing 
himself, made answer: “ Pericles,” said he, ” even those who 
have occasion for a lamp supply it with oil.” 

The Lacedxinonians beginning to show themselves troubled 
at the growth of the Athenian power, Pericles, on the other 
hand, to elevate the people’s spirit yet more, and to raise them 
to the thought of great actions, proposed a decree, to summon 
all the Greeks in what part soever, whether of Europe or Asia, 
every city, little as well as great, to send their deputies to Athens 
to a general assembly, or convention, there to consult and 
advise concerning the Greek temples which the barbarians had 
burnt down, and the sacrifices which were due from them upon 
vows they had made to their gods for the safety of Greece when 
th.cy fought against the barbarians; and also concerning the 
na\ igation of the sea, that they might henceforward pass to 
and fro and trade securely and be at peace among themselves. 

Upon this errand there were twenty men, of such as were above 
fifty years of age, sent by commission; five to summon the 
lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as far as Lesbos 
and Rhodes; five to visit all the places in the Hellespont and 
Thrace, up to Jiyzantium; and other five besides these to go 
to Ihiolia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, and from hence to 
pass through the Locrians over to the neighbouring continent 
as far as Acarnania and Arnbracia; and the rest to take their 
course through Euba*a to the (Eteans and the Malian Gulf, and 
to the Acii.eans of Phthiotis and the 1 hessalians ; all of them 
to treat with the people as they passed, and to persuade them 
to come and take their part in the debates for settling the peace 
and jointly regulating the affairs of Greece. 

Nothing was effected, nor did the cities meet by their deputies, 
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as was desired; tlie Laccdscmonians^ as it is said, crossing the 
design underhand, and the attempt being disappointed and 
baffled first in Peloponnesus. 1 thought fit, however, to intro- 
duce the mention of it, to show tlie spirit of the man and the 
greatness of his thoughts. 

In his niilitary conduct, he gained a great reputation for 
wariness; he would not by his good-will engage in any fight 
which had much uncertainty or haz;ird; he did not envy the 
glory of generals whose rash adventures fortune favoured with 
brilliant success, however they were admired by others; nor 
did he think them worthy his iinitiUion, but always used to say 
to his citizens that, so far as lay in his i)ower, they should 
continue immortal, and live for ever. Seeing rulmides, tlie son 
of Tolmjeus, upon the confidence of his former successes, and 
flushed with the honour his miliuxry actions had procured him, 
making preparations to attack the Ihcotians in theii own country 
when there was no likely opportunity, and that he had pre- 
vailed with the bravest and most enterprising of the ytnilh to 
enlist themselves as volunteers in the service, who besides his 
other force made up a thousand, he endeavoured to withhold 
him and to advise him from it in the public assembly, telling 
him in a memorable saying of his, which sUil goes about, tluit, 
if he would not take Pericles’s advice, yet he would not do 
amiss to wait and be ruled by time, the wisest counsellor of all. 
This saying, at that time, w'as but slightly commcnfled; but 
within a few days after, when news was l)rought that Tolmidcs 
himself had been defeated and slain in battle near Coronca, and 
that many brave citizens had fallen with him, it gained him 
great rcj^ite as well as good-will among the people, for wisdom 
and for love of his countrymien. 

But of all liis expedition^, that to the Chersonese gave most 
satisfaction and ple;vsure, havint: proved the safety ol tlie Grcek.s 
who inhabited there. For not only bv carrying along with him 
a thousand fresh citizens of Athens he gave new strength and 
vigour to the cities, but also by belling the neck of land, which 
joins the peninsula to the continent, with bulwarks and forts 
from sea to sea, he put a stop to the inroads of the Thracians, 
who lay all about the Chersonese, anrl rioted tlie door against a 
continual and grievous war, with which that country had been 
long harassed, lying exposed to the encroachments and influx 
of barbarous neighbours, and groaning under the evils of a 
predatory population both upon and williin its borders. 

Nor was he less admired and talked of abroad for his sailing 
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around the Peloponnesus, having set out from Pegae, or The 
FounUiins, the port of Megara, with a hundred galleys. For he 
not only laid waste the sea-coast, as Tolmides had done before, 
but also, advancing far up into the mainland with the soldiers 
he had on board, by the terror of his appearance drove many 
within their walls; and at Nemea, with main force, routed and 
raised a trophy over the Sicyonians, who stood their ground 
and joined battle with him. And having taken on board a 
supply of soldiers into the galleys out of Achaia, then in league 
with Athens, he crossed with the fleet to the opposite continent, 
and, sailing along by the mouth of the river Achelous, overran 
Acamania and shut up the G^niadae within their city walls, and 
having ravaged and wasted their country, weighed anchor for 
home with the double advantage of having shown himself 
formidable to his enemies, and at the same time safe and 
energetic to his fellow-citizens; for there was not so much 
as any chance miscarriage that happened, the whole voyage 
through, to those who were under his charge. 

Entering also the Euxine Sea with a large and finely equipped 
fleet, he obtained for the Greek cities any new arrangements 
they wanted, and entered into friendly relations with them; 
and to the barbarous nations, and kings and chiefs round about 
them, displayed the greatness of the power of the Athenians, 
their perfect ability and confidence to sail wherever they had a 
mind, and to bring the whole sea under their control. He left 
the Sinopians thirteen ships of war, with soldiers under the 
command of Lamachus, to assist them against Timesileus the 
tyrant; and when he and his accom[)liccs had been throwm out, 
obtained a decree that six hundred of the Athenians that were 
willing should sail to Sinope and plant themselves there with 
the Sinopians, sharing among them the houses and land which 
the tyrant and his party had previously held. 

But in other things he did not comply with the giddy impulses 
of the citizens, nor quit his own resolutions to follow their 
fancies, when, carried away with the thought of their strength 
and great success, they were eager to interfere again in Egypt, 
and to disturb the King of Persia’s maritime dominions. Nay, 
there w'ere a good many who were, even then, possessed witli 
that unblest and inauspicious passion for Sicily, which after- 
ward the orators of Alcibiades’s party blew up into a flame. 
There were some also who dreamt of Tuscany and Carthage, 
and not without plausible reason in their present large dominion 
and prosperous course of their affairs. 
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But Pericles curbed this passion for foreign conquest, and 
unsparingly pruned and cut down their ever busy fancies for a 
multitude of undertakings; and directed tlieir power for tlie 
most part to securing and consolidating what they had already 
got, supposing it would be quite enougli for them to do, if tlicy 
could keep the Lacedaemonians in check; to whom he enter- 
tained all along a sense of opposition; wlucli, as upon many 
other occasions, so he partiailarly showed by what he did in 
the time of the holy war. The Lacedaemonians, having gone 
with an army to Delphi, restored Apollo's temple, which tlic 
Phocians had got into their possession, to the Delphians; imme- 
diately after their departure, Pericles, with another army, came 
and restored the Phocians. And the Lacedemonians, having 
engraven the record of their privilege of consulting the oracle 
before others, which the Delphians gave them, upon the fore- 
head of the brazen wolf which stands there, he, also, having 
received from the Phocians the like privilege for the Atlicnians, 
had it cut upon the same wolf of brass on his right side. 

That he did well and wisely in thus restraining the exertions 
of the Athenians within the compass of Greece, the events them- 
selves that happened afterward l)ore suflicient witness. For, in 
the first place, the Eubemns revolted, against wliom he passed 
over with forces; and then, immediately after, news aime that 
the Megarians were turned their enemies; and a hostile army 
w'as upon the borders of Attiai, under the conduct of Plistoanax, 
King of the I^cedaemonians. Wherefore Pericles aimc witli Iiis 
army back again in all haste out of Euboe;i, to meet the war 
which threatened at home; and did not venture to engage 
a numerous and brave army eager for battle; but perceiving 
that Plistoanax was a very young man, and governed himself 
mostly by the counsel and advice of Clcandrides, whom the 
ephors had sent with him, by reason of his youth, to l)e a kind 
of guardian and assistant to him, he privately made trial of this 
man’s integrity, and, in a short time, having corrupted him with 
money, prevailed with him to withdraw the Peloponnesians out 
of Attica. When the army had retired and diqicrsed into the.r 
several states, the I^cedaemonians in anger fined tlieir king in 
so large a sum of money, that, unable to pay it, he quitted 
Lacedaemon; while Cleandrides fled, and had sentence of death 
passed upon him in his absence. This was the father of Gyhp- 
pus, who overpowered the Athenians in Sicily. And it seems 
that this covetousness was an hereditary disease transmitted 
from father to son; for Gylippus also afterwards was caught in 
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foul practices, and expelled from Sparta for it. But this we 
have told at large in the account of Lysander. 

When Pericles, in giving up his accounts of this expedition, 
stated a disbursement of ten talents, as laid out upon fit occa- 
sion, the people, without any question, nor troubling themselves 
to investigate the mystery, freely allowed of it. And some 
historians, in which number is Theophrastus the philosopher, 
have given it as a truth that Pericles every year used to send 
privately the sum of ten talents to Sparta, with which he com- 
plimented those in office, to keep of! the war; not to purchase 
l)eace neither, but time, that he might prepare at leisure, and 
be the better able to carry on war hereafter. 

Immediately after this, turning his forces against the re- 
volters, and passing over into the island of Euboea with fifty 
sail of ships and five thousand men in arms, he reduced their 
cities, and drove out the citizens of the Chalcidians, called 
Hippobotse, horse- feeders, tlic chief persons for wealth and 
reputation among them ; and removing all the llistia^ans out of 
the country, brought in a plantation of Athenians in their room; 
making them his one example of severity, because they had 
captured an Attic ship and killed all on board. 

After this, having made a truce between the Athenians and 
I^cedaemonians for thirty years, he ordered, by public decree, 
the expedition against the isle of Samos, on the ground, that, 
when they were bid to leave o(T their war with the Milesians 
they had not complied. And as these measures against the 
Samians are thought to have been taken to please Aspasia, this 
may be a fit point for inquiry about the woman, what art or 
charming faculty she had that enabled her to captivate, as she 
did, the greatest statesmen, and to give the philosophers occa- 
sion to speak so much about her, and that, too, not to her 
disparagement. That she was a Milesian by birth, the daughter 
of Axiochus, is a thing acknowledged. And they say it was in 
emulation of Thargelia, a courtesan of the old Ionian times, that 
she made her addresses to men of great power, Thargelia was 
a great beauty, extremely charming, and at the same time 
sagacious; she had numerous suitors among the Greeks, and 
brought all who had to do with her over to the Persian interest, 
and by their means, being men of the greatest power and 
station, sowed the seeds of the Median faction up and down in 
several cities. Aspasia, some say, was courted and caressed by 
Pericles upon account of her knowledge and skill in politics. 
Socrates himself would sometimes go to visit her, and some of 
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his acquaintance with him ; and those who frequented her com- 
pany would carry their wives with them to listen to her. Her 
occupation was anything but creditable, her liousc being a home 
for young courtesans. iEschines tells us, also, tlmt Lysicles, a 
sheep-dealer, a man of low birth and clmracter, by keeping 
Aspasia company after Pericles's death, came to be a chief man 
in Athens. And in Plato’s Menexenus, though wc do not take 
the introduction as quite serious, stiP thus much seems to be 
historical, that she Imd the repute of being resorted to by many 
of the Athenians for instruction in the art of speaking. Pericles’s 
inclination for her seems, however, to have rather proceeded 
from the passion of love. He had a wife tliat was near of kin 
to him, wlio liad been married first to Ilipponicus, by whom 
she had Callias, sumamed the Rich; and also she brought 
Pericles, while she lived with him, two sons, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. Afterwards, when they did not well agree, nor like to 
live together, he parted with her, with her own consent, to 
another man, and himself took Aspasia, and love<l her with 
v^onderful adection; every dav, both as he went out and os he 
came in from the market-place, he saluted and kis<;e(i her. 

In the comedies she goes by the nicknames of the new Om- 
pliale and Deianira, and again is styled Juno. Cratinus, in 
downright terms, calls her a harlot. 

“ lo find hirn a Juno tli*' gocJdcss ol lust 
Ilore that harlot p <st shame, 

Aspasia by n.iiie* ” 

It should seem also that he had a son by her; Eupolis, in his 
Demi, introduced Pericles asking after his safety, and Myromdes 
replying — 

“ My son > ” “ He lives a man h«* had hern Ion;;, 

But that the harlot-mother did Imu wrong.” 

Aspasia, they say, became so celebrated and renowned, that 
Cyrus, also who made war against ArUxerxes for the Persian 
monarchy, gave her whom he loved the best of all his concu- 
bines the name of Asjiasia, who liefore tlvat was called Milto. 
She was a Phoc^can by birth, the daughter of one Herniotirnus, 
and, when Cyrus fell in battle, was earned to the king, and liad 
great mfluence at court. These things corning into my memory 
as I am writing this story, it would he unnatural for me to 
omit them. 

Pericles, however, was particularly cliargcd with liaving pro- 
posed to the assembly the war against the Samians, from favour 
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to the Milesians, upon the entreaty of Aspasia. For the two 
states were at war for the possession of Priene; and the Samians, 
getting the better, refused to lay down their arms and to have 
the controversy betwixt them decided by arbitration before the 
Athenians. Pericles, therefore, fitting out a fleet, went and 
broke up the oligarchical government at Samos, and taking fifty 
of the principal men of the town as hostages, and as many of 
their children, sent them to the isle of Lemnos, there to be 
kept, though he had offers, as some relate, of a talent apiece for 
himself from each one of the hostages, and of many other 
presents from those who were anxious not to have a democracy. 
Moreover, Pisuthnes the Persian, one of the king’s lieutenants, 
bearing some good-will to the Samians, sent him ten thousand 
pieces of gold to excuse the city. Pericles, however, would 
receive none of all this; but after he had taken that course 
with the Samians which he thought fit, and set up a democracy 
among them, sailed back to Athens. 

But they, however, immediately revolted, Pisuthnes having 
privily got away their hostages for them, and provided them 
with means for the war. Whereupon Pericles came out with a 
fleet a second time against them, and found them not idle nor 
slinking away, but manfully resolved to try for the dominion of 
the sea. The issue was, that after a sharp sea-fight about the 
island called Tragia, Pericles obtained a decisive victory, having 
with forty-four ships routed seventy of the enemy’s, twenty of 
which were carrying soldiers. 

Together with his victory and pursuit, having made himself 
master of the port, he laid siege to the Samians, and blocked 
them up, who yet, one way or another, still ventured to make 
sallies, and fight under the city walls. But after that another 
greater fleet from Athens was arrived, and that the Samians 
were now shut up with a close leaguer on every side, Pericles, 
taking with him sixty galleys, sailed out into the main sea, with 
the intention, as most authors give the account, to meet a 
squadron of Phoenician sliips that were coming for the Samians’ 
relief, and to fight them at as great distance as could be from 
the island ; but, as Stesimbrotus says, with a design of putting 
over to Cyprus, which does not seem to be probable. But, 
whichever of the two was his intention, it seems to have been 
a miscalculation. For on his departure, Melissus, the son of 
Ithagenes, a philosopher, being at that time the general in 
Samos, despising cither the small number of the ships that were 
left or the inexperience of the commanders, prevailed with the 
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citizens to attack the Athenians. And the Samians ha\nng 
won the battle, and taken several of the men prisoners, and 
disabled several of the ships, were masters of the sea, and 
brought into port all necessaries they wante d for the war, which 
they had not before. Anstotlc says, too, that Pericles had 
been once before this worsted by this Mclissus in a sea-fight 

The Samians, that they might requite an affront which had 
before been put upon them, branded the Athenians, whom they 
took prisoners, in their foreheads, with the figure of an owl. 
For so the Athenians had marked them liefore with a Sanuena, 
which is a sort of ship, low and flat in the prow, so a.s to look 
snub-nosed, but wide and large and well-spread in the hold, by 
which it both carries a large cargo and sails well. And it was 
so called, because the first of that kind was seen at Samos, 
having been built by order of Poh crates the tyrant. These 
brands upon the Samians’ forchcad'>, they sav, arc the allusion 
in the passage of Aristopliancs, where he savs — 

“ For, oh, the SaitiMns are a lettered people.” 

Pericles, as soon as news was brought him of the disaster tliat 
had befallen his army, made all the haste he could to come in 
to their relief, and having deh alcd Melissus, who bore up against 
him, and put the enemy to flight, he iinmcdiaU'ly proceeded to 
hem them in with a wall, rc.solving to master them and Uike 
the town, rather with some cost and lime than with the wounds 
and ha/.ards of his citizens. Hut os it was a liard matter to 
keep hack the Athenians, who were vexed at the delav, and 
were eagerly bent to fight, he divided the whole multitude into 
eight parts, and arrang<‘d by lot that that [>art which luul the 
white bean should have leave to feast ai.d take their case while 
the other seven were figliting. And this is the reason, they 
say, that people, when at any time they luwc been merry, and 
enjoyed themselves, called it white day, in allusion to this 
white l>ean. 

Ephorus the historian tells us besides, that Pericles made use 
of engines of battery in this siege, being much taken with the 
curiousness of the invention, with the aid and presence of Artc- 
mon himself, the engineer, who, l>cing lame, used to be earned 
about in a litter, where the works required his attendance, 
and for that reason was called Penphoretus. But Hcraclidcs 
Ponticus disproves this out of Anacreon’s poems, where mention 
is made of this Artemon Penphoretus several ages before the 
Samian war, or any of these occurrences. And he says that 
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Artemon, being a man who loved his ease, and had a great 
apprehension of danger, for the most part kept close within 
doors, liaving two of his servants to hold a brazen shield over 
his head, that nothing might fall upon him from above; and 
if he were at any time forced upon necessity to go abroad, 
that he was carried about in a little hanging bed, close to 
the very ground, and that for this reason he was called 
Periphoretus. 

In the ninth month, the Samians surrendering themselves 
and delivering up the town, Pericles pulled down their walls, 
and seized their shipping, and set a fine of a large sum of money 
upon them, part of which they paid down at once, and they 
agreed to bring in the rest by a certain time, and gave hostages 
for security. Duris the Samian makes a tragical drama out of 
these events, charging the Athenians and Pericles with a great 
deal of cruelty, which neither Thucydides, nor Ephorus, nor 
Aristotle have given any relation of, and probably with little 
regard to truth; how, for example, he brought the captains and 
soldiers of the galleys into the market-place at Miletus, and 
there having bound them fast to boards for ten days, then, 
when they were already all but half dead, gave order to have 
them killed by beating out their brains with clubs, and their 
dead bodies to be flung out into the open streets and fields, 
unburied. Duris, however, who, even where he has no private 
feeling concerned, is not wont to keep his narrative within the 
limits of truth, is the more likely upon this occasion to have 
exaggerated the calamities which befell his country, to create 
odium against the Athenians. Pericles, however, after the 
reduction of Samos, returning back to Athens, took care that 
those who died in the war should be honourably buried, and 
made a funeral harangue, as the custom is, in their commenda- 
tion at their graves, for wliich he gained great admiration. As 
he came down from the stage on which he spoke, the rest of the 
women came and complimented him, taking him by the hand, 
and crowning him with garlands and ribbons, like a victorious 
athlete in the games; but Elpinice, coming near to him, said, 
“ These are brave deeds, Pericles, that you have done, and such 
as deserve our chaplets; who have lost us many a worthy 
citizen, not in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like my brother 
Cimon, but for the overthrow of an allied and kindred city.” 
As Elpinice spoke these words, he, smiling quietly, as it is said, 
returned her answer with this verse: — 

** Old women should not seek to be perfumed.** 
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Ion says of him, that upon this exploit of his, conquering the 
Samians, he indulged very high and proud tlioughts of himself: 
whereas Agamemnon was ten years taking a biirlmrous city, he 
had in nine months’ time vanquished and taken the greatest 
and most powerful of the lonians. And indeed it was not with- 
out reason that he assumed this glory to himself, for, in real 
truth, there was much uncertainty and great hazard in this 
great war, if so be, as Thucydides tells ns, the Samian state were 
within a very little of wresting the whole power and dominion 
of the sea out of the Athenians' hands. 

After this was over, the Peloponnesian war beginning to 
break out in full tide, he advised the people to send help to 
the Corcyraeans, who were attacked by the Corinthians, and 
to secure to themselves an island possessed of great naval 
resources, since the Pelof>onnesians were already all but in 
actual hostilities against them. 'Fhe people readily consenting 
to the motion, and voting an aid and succour for them, he de- 
spatched La('td.rinonius, Cimon’s son, having only ten ships 
with him, os it vs ere out of a design to affront him; for there 
was a great kindness and friendship betwixt C'imon’s family 
and the Lacedaunonians; so, in order that Liicedxmonius 
might lie the more open to a charge, or suspicion at Iciist, of 
favouring the Lacedaemonians and [ilaying false, if he {verformed 
no considerable exploit in this service, he allowed him a small 
number of ships, and sent him out against his will; and indeed 
he made it somewhat his business to hinder Cimon’s sons from 
rising in the state, professing that by their very names they 
were not to be looked upon as native and true Athenians, but 
foreigneis and strangers, one being called I-accdacmonius, 
another Thessalus, and the third Kleus; and they were all 
three of them, it was thought, lK)rn of an Arcadian woman. 
Being, however, ill spoken of on account of these ten galleys, as 
having afforded but a small supply to the people that were in 
need, and yet given a great advantage to those who might 
com[)lain of the act of intervention, Pericles sent out a larger 
force afterwards to Corcyra, which arrived after the fight was 
over. And when now the Corinthians, angry and indignant 
v.'ith the Athenians, accused them publicly at Laced:ernon, the 
Megarians joined with them, complaining that they were, 
contrary to common right and the articles of peace sworn to 
among the Greeks, kept out and driven away from every market 
and from aU ports under the control of the Athenians. The 
Atginetans, also, professing to be ill-used and treated with 
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violence, made supplications in private to the Lacedaemonians 
for redress, though not daring openly to call the Athenians in 
question. In the meantime, also, the city Potidaea, under the 
dominion of the Athenians, but a colony formerly of the Corin- 
thians, had revolted, and was beset with a formal siege, and 
was a further occasion of precipitating the war. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, there being embassies sent to 
Athens, and Archidamus, the King of the Lacedaemonians, 
endeavouring to bring the greater part of the complaints and 
matters in dispute to a fair determination, and to pacify and 
allay the heats of the allies, it is very likely that the war would 
not upon any other grounds of quarrel have fallen upon the 
Athenians, could they have been prevailed with to repeal the 
ordinance against the Megarians, and to be reconciled to them. 
Upon which account, since Pericles was the man who mainly 
opposed it, and stirred up the people’s passions to persist in 
their contention with the Megarians, he was regarded as the 
sole cause of the war. 

They say, moreover, that ambassadors went, by order, from 
Lacedaemon to Athens about this very business, and that when 
Pericles was urging a certain law which made it illegal to take 
down or withdraw the tablet of the decree, one of the ambas- 
sadors, Polyalccs by name, said, “ Well, do not take it down 
then, but turn it; there is no law', I suppose, which forbids 
that; which, though prettily said, did not move Pericles from 
his resolution. There may have been, in all likelihood, some- 
thing of a secret grudge and private animosity w'hich he had 
against the Megarians. Yet, upon a public and open charge 
against them, that they had appropriated part of the sacred 
land on the frontier, he proposed a decree that a herald should 
be sent to them, and the same also to the Lacedccmonians, with 
an accusation of the Megarians; an order which certainly shows 
equitable and friendly proceeding enough. And after that the 
herald who was sent, by name Ajithemocritus, died, and it was 
believed that the Megarians had contrived his death, then 
Charinus proposed a decree against them, that there should be 
an irreconcilable and implacable enmity thenceforward betwixt 
the two commonwealths; and that if any one of the Megarians 
should but set his foot in Attica, he should be put to death ; and 
that the commanders, when they take the usual oath, should, 
over and above that, swear that they will twice every year make 
an inroad into the Megarian country ; and that Anthemocritus 
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should be buried near the Thrasian Gates, which are now called 
the Dipylon, or Double Gate. 

On the other hand, the Metrarians, utterly denying and dis- 
owning the murder of Aruheinooritus, throw the whole matter 
upon .\spasia and Pericles, availing themselves of the famous 
verses in the Acharnians— 

“ To Meg.ira some of otir madrnps r.m. 

And sttde Siinaptha thence, *h<Mr CAUirle^an. 

Which exploit the Megarians to outdo, 

Came to Aspasu's luMjse, and to(^k ofT ),’* 

The true occasion of the quarrel is not so easv to find out. 
Rut of inducing the refusal to annul the decree, all alike charge 
Pericles. Some say he met the request with a positive refusal, 
out of high spirit and a view of the state’s Ix st interest, account- 
ing that the demand made in those ernl)iissies wits designed for 
a trial of their compliance, and that a concession would l>c 
taken for a confession of weakness as if thev durst not do other- 
wise; while other some there are who say that it was rather out 
of arrogance and a wilful sjiirit of contention, to show his own 
strength, that he took occasion to slight the Lacedaunonians, 
The worst motive of all, which is confirmed by most witn(‘sses, 
is to the follow'ing effect: Phidnis the Moulder had, as has 
before been said, undertaken to make the statue of Minerva. 
Now he, being admitted to frienclNhip with Pericles, and a great 
favourite of his, had many enemies upon this account, who 
envied and maligned him ; who also, to make trial in a case of 
his, wliat kind of judges the commons w'ould prove, should 
there be occiision to bring Pericles himself before them, having 
tampered with Menon, one who had been a workman with 
Phidiiis, stationed him in the market-place, with a petition 
desiring public security upon his discovery and im[>eachment 
of Phidias. The people admitting the man to tell lus .story, an<l 
tlie prosecution procecfling in tlie assembly, there was nothing 
of theft or cheat proved against him; for Phidiiis, from the very 
fu-st beginning, by the advice of Pericles, had so wrought and 
wrapt the gold that w'as used in the work alxiut the statue, that 
they might take it all off, and make out the just weight of it, 
which Pericles at that time bade the accusers do. fiut the 
reputation of his works was what brought envy upon Plu(lia.s, 
especially that where he represents the fight of the Amazons 
upon the goddess’s shield, he had introduced a likeness of him- 
self as a bald old man holding up a great stone with both hands, 
and had put in a very fine representation of Pericles fighting 
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with an Amazon. And the position of the hand which holds 
out the spear in front of the face, was ingeniously contrived to 
conceal in some degree the likeness, which meantime showed 
itself on either side. 

Phidias then was carried away to prison, and there died 
of a disease; but, as some say, of poison, administered by the 
enemies of Pericles, to raise a slander, or a suspicion at least, 
as though he had procured it. The informer Menon, upon 
Glycon’s proposal, the people made free from payment of taxes 
and customs, and ordered the generals to take care that nobody 
should do him any hurt. About the same time, Aspasia was 
indicted of impiety, upon the complaint of Plermippus the 
comedian, who also laid further to her charge that she received 
into her house freeborn women for the uses of Pericles. And 
Diopithes proposed a decree, that public accusations should 
be laid against persons who neglected religion, or taught new 
doctrines about things above, directing suspicion, by means 
of Anaxagoras, against Pericles himself. The people receiving 
and admitting these accusations and complaints, at length, by 
this means, they came to enact a decree, at the motion of Dracon- 
tides, that Pericles should bring in the accounts of the moneys 
he had expended, and lodge them with the Prytanes; and that 
the judges, carrying their suffrage from the altar in the Acropolis, 
should examine and determine the business in the city. This 
last clause Hagnon took out of the decree, and moved that the 
causes should be tried before fifteen hundred jurors, whether 
they should be styled prosecutions for robbery, or bribery, 
or any kind of malversation. Aspasia, Pericles begged off, 
shedding, as iEschines says, many tears at the trial, and person- 
ally entreating the jurors. But fearing how it might go with 
Anaxagoras, he sent him out of the city. And finding that in 
Phidias’s case he had miscarried with the people, being afraid 
of impeachment, he kindled the war, which hitherto had lingered 
and smothered, and blew it up into a flame; hoping, by that 
means, to disperse and scatter these complaints and charges, 
and to allay their jealousy; the city usually throwing herself 
upon him alone, and trusting to his sole conduct, upon the 
urgency of great affairs and public dangers, by reason of his 
authority and the sway he bore. 

These are given out to have been the reasons which induced 
Pericles not to suffer the people of Athens to yield to the pro- 
posals of the Lacedaemonians; but their truth is uncertain. 

'fhe Laccdaemoni:?ns, for their part, feeling sure that if they 
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could once remove him, they might be at what terms they 
pleased with the Athenians, sent them word that they should 
expel the “ Pollution ” widi which Pericles on the mother's 
side was tainted, as Thuc>’dides tells us. But the issue proved 
quite contrary to what those who sent the message expected; 
instead of bringing Pericles under suspicion and reproach, they 
raised him into yet pea ter credit and esteem with the citizens, 
as a man whom their enemies most hated and feared. In the 
same way, also, before Archidamus, who was at tlic head of the 
Peloponnesians, made his invasion into Attica, he told the 
Athenians beforehand, that if Archidamus, wliile he laid waste 
the rest of the countr\% should forbear and spare his estate, 
either on the ground of friendship or right of hospiuUity that 
was betwixt them, or on purpose to give his enemies jin ocaision 
of traducing him; that then he did freely bestow upon the 
state all his land and the buildings upon it for the public use. 
The Liicedaemonians, therefore, and their allies, with a great 
army, invaded the Athenian territories, under the conduct 
of King Archidamus, and laying waste tJic country, marched 
on as far as Achamae, and there pitched their Gimp, presuming 
that the Athenians would never endure that, but would come 
out and fight them for their country’s and their honour’s sake. 
But Pericles looked upon it as dangerous to engage in battle, 
to the risk of the city itself, against sixty thousand men-at-arms 
of Peloponnesians and Boeotians; for so many they were in 
number that made the inroad at first; and he endeavoured to 
appease those who were desirous to fight, and were grieved and 
discontented to see how things went, and gave them good words, 
saying, that “ trees, when tiiey are lopped and cut, grow up 
again in a short time, but men, Ixiing once lost, ainnot easily 
be recovered.” He did not convene the people into an assembly, 
for fear lest they should force him to act against his judgment; 
but, like a skilful steersman or pilot of a ship, who, when a 
sudden squall comes on, out at sea, makes all his arrangements, 
sees that all is tight and hist, and then follows the dictates of 
his skill, and minds the business of the ship, taking no notice 
of the tears and entreaties of the sca-sick and fearful passengers, 
so he, having shut up the city gates, and placed guards at all 
posts for security, followed his own reason and judgment, little 
regarding those that cried out against him and were angry at 
his management, although there were a great many of his friends 
that urged him with requests, and many of his enemies threatened 
and accused him for doing as he did, and many made songs and 
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lampoons upon him, which were sung about the town to his 
disgrace, reproaching him with the cowardly exercise of his 
office of general, and the tame abandonment of everything to 
the enemy’s hands. 

Qeon, also, already was among his assailants, making use 
of the feeling against him as a step to the leadership of the 
people, as appears in the anapaestic verses of Hermippus — 

** Satyr-king, Instead of swords, 

Will you always handle words? 

Very brave indeed we find them. 

But a Teles lurks behind them. 

” Yet to gnash your teeth you’re seen, 

When the little dagger keen, 

Whetted every day anew, 

Of sharp Cleon touches you.” 

Pericles, however, was not at all moved by any attacks, but 
took all patiently, and submitted in silence to the disgrace they 
threw upon him and the ill-will they bore him; and, sending 
out a fleet of a hundred galleys to Peloponnesus, he did not go 
along with it in person, but stayed behind, that he might watch 
at home and keep the city under his own control, till the Pelopon- 
nesians broke up their camp and were gone. Yet to soothe the 
common people, jaded and distressed with the war, he relicNed 
them with distributions of public moneys, and ordained new 
divisions of subject land. For having turned out all the people 
of i^-lgina, he parted the island among the Athenians according 
to lot. Some comfort, also, and ease in their miseries, they might 
receive from what their enemies endured. For the fleet, sailing 
round the Peloponnese, ravaged a great deal of the country, and 
pillaged and plundered the towns and smaller cities; and by 
land he himself entered with an army the Megarian country, 
and made havoc of it all. Whence it is clear that the Pelopon- 
nesians, though they did the Athenians much mischief by land, 
yet suffering as much themselves from them by sea, would not 
fiave protracted the war to such a length, but would quickly 
have given it over, as Pericles at first foretold they would, had 
not some divine power crossed human purposes. 

In the first place, the pestilential disease, or plague, seized 
upon the city, and ate up all the flower and prime of their youth 
and strength. Upon occasion of wliich, the people, distempered 
and afflicted in their souls, as well as in their bodies, were utterly 
enraged like madmen against Pericles, and, like patients grown 
delirious, sought to lay violent hands on their physician, or, 
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as it were, their father. They had been possessed, by his enemies, 
with the belief that the occasion of the phigue was the crowding 
of the country people together into the town, forced as they were 
now, in the heat of the summer-weather, to dwell many of them 
togc her even as they could, in small tenements and stilling 
hovels, and to be tied to a lazy course of life within doors, wb.ereas 
before tliey lived in a pure, open, and free air. The cause and 
author of all this, said they, is he who on account of the war 
has poured a multitude of people from the country in upon us 
within the walls, and uses Jill these men that he has here uj>on 
no employ or ser\'icc, but keeps them pent up like c^ittle, to Ik* 
overrun with infection from one another, atlording them neitluT 
shift of quarters nor any refreshment. 

With the design to reriudy these evils, and do the enemy some 
inconvenience, Pericles got a hundred and fifty galleys ready, 
and having embarked many tried soldiers, both foot and horse, 
was about to sail out, giving great hojK* to his citizens, and no 
less alarm to his enemies, upon the sight of so great a force. 
And now the vessels having their complement of men, and Pericles 
being gone aboard his own galley, it happened that the sun was 
eclipsed, and it grew dark on a sudden, to the alTiight of all, for 
this was looked upon as extremely ominous. Pericles, therefore, 
perceiving the steersman seized with fear and at a loss what to 
do, took his cloak and held it up before the man’s face, and screen- 
ing him with it so that he could not see, asked him whether he 
imagined there was any great hurt, or the sign of any great hurt 
in tliis, and he answering No, “ Whv,” said he, “ and what does 
that differ from this, only that what has eausod that darkness 
there, is something greater than a cloak ? ” 'I his is a story which 
philosophers tell their scholars. Pericles, however, after putting 
out to sea, seems not to have done any other exploit befitting 
such preparations, and when he had laid siege to the holy city 
EpidauRis, which gave him some hope of surrender, miscarried 
in his design by reason of the sickness. For it not only seized 
upon the Athenians, but u|x>n all others, too, that held any 
sort of communication with the army. Finding after this the 
Athenians ill-affected and highly displeased with him, he tried 
and endeavoured what he could to apfKjasc and rc-cncounige 
them. But he could not pacify or allay their anger, nor per- 
suade or prevail with them any way, till they freely passed their 
votes upon him, resumed their power, took away his comrruind 
from him, and fined him in a sum of money; which by their 
account that say least, was fifteen talents, while they who 
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reckon most, name fifty. The name prefixed to the accusation 
was Geon, as Idomeneus tells us; Simmias, according to Theo- 
phrastus; and Heraclides Ponticus gives it as Lacratidas. 

After this, public troubles were soon to leave him unmolested ; 
the people, so to say, discharged their passion in their stroke, 
and lost their stings in the wound. But his domestic concerns 
were in an unhappy condition, many of his friends and acquaint- 
ance liaving died in the plague time, and those of his family 
having long since been in disorder and in a kind of mutiny 
against him. For the eldest of his lawfully begotten sons, 
Xanthippus by name, being naturally prodigal, and marrying 
a young and expensive wife, the daughter of Tisander, son of 
Epilycus, was highly offended at his father's economy in making 
him but a scanty allowance, by little and little at a time. He 
sent, therefore, to a friend one day and borrowed some money 
of lum in his father Pericles’s name, pretending it was by 
his order. The man coming afters\^ar(i to demand the debt, 
Pericles was so far from yielding to pay it, tlmt he entered an 
action against him. Upon which the young man, Xanthippus, 
thought himself so ill-used and disobliged that he openly re- 
viled his father; telling first, by way of ridicule, stones about 
his conversations at home, and the discourses he had with the 
sophists and scholars that came to his house. As, for instance, 
how one who was a practiscr of the five games of skill, having 
with a dart or javelin unawares against his will struck and 
killed Epitimus the Pharsalian, his father spent a whole day 
with Protagoras in a serious dispute, whether the javelin, or 
the man tliat threw it, or the masters of the games who ap- 
pointed these sports, were, according to the strictest and best 
reason, to be accounted the cause of this misciiance. Besides 
this, Stesimbrotiis tells us tl\at it was Xanthippus w'ho spread 
abroad among the people the infamous story concerning his 
own wife; and in general tliat this difference of the young 
man’s with his father, and the breach betwixt them, continued 
never to be healed or made up till lus death. For Xanthippus 
died in the plague time of the sickness. At which time Pericles 
also lost his sister, and the greatest part of his relations and 
friends, and those who l\ad been most useful and serviceable to 
him in managing the affairs of sUite. However, he did not 
shrink or give in upon tiicse occasions, nor betray or lower his 
high spirit and the greatness of his mind under all his misfor- 
tunes ; he was not even so much as seen to weep or to mourn, 
or even attend the burial of any of his friends or relations, till 
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at last he lost his only remaining legitimate son. Subdued by 
this blow, and yet striving still, as far as he could, to maintain 
his principle, and to preserve and keep up the greatness of his 
soul, when he came, however, to fKTform the ceremony of 
putting a garland of flowers upon the head of the coq>se, he was 
vanquished by his passion at the sight, so that he burst into 
exclamations, and shed copious tears, having never done any 
such thing in all his life before. 

The city having made trial of other generals for the conduct 
of war, and orators for business of state, when they found 
there was no one who w^as of weight enough fur such a charge, or 
of authority suflicient to be trusted with so great a command, 
regretted the loss of him, and invited him again to address and 
advise them, and to rcassume the ofiice of general. He, how- 
ever, lay at home in dejection and mourning; but was per- 
suaded by Aleibiades and others of h»s friends to come abroad 
and show himself to the jxoplc; who having, upon his ajipear- 
ance, made their acknowh'dgments, and apologised for their 
untowardly treatment of him, he undertook the public affairs 
once more; and, being rhoM*n general, re(|uested that the 
statute concerning base-born ehildren, which he himself had 
formerly caused to be made, might be s\mpendcd; that so the 
name and rare of his family might not, for absolute w^ant of a 
lawful heir to sviccced, be whollv lost and extinguished. The 
case of the statute was thus: IVnrlcs, wlicn long ago at the 
height of his power in the state, liavirig then, as has been said, 
children lawfully begotten, proposed a law tliat those only 
should be reputed true citizens of Athens who were born of 
such parents as were Ixith Athenians. After this, the King of 
Kgypt having sent to the people, by wav of present, forty 
thousand bushels of wdieat, whirh were to be shared out among 
the citizens, a great many actions and suits about legitimacy 
occurred, by virtue of that <dict; aiM-s which, till that time, 
had not been known nor taken notice of; anfl several persons 
suffered by false accusations. There were little less than five 
thousand who were convicted aind sold for slaves; those who, 
enduring the test, remained in the government and passed 
muster for true Athenians w'ere found upon the poll to be four- 
teen thousand and forty persons in numl)er. 

It looked strange, tliat a law, which had been carried so far 
against so many people, should be cancelled .again by the same 
man that made it; yet the present calamity and distress which 
Pericles laboured under in his family broke through all objec- 
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tions, and prevailed with the Athenians to pity him, as one 
whose losses and misfortunes had sufficiently punished his 
former arrogance and haughtiness. His sufferings deserved, 
they thought, their pity, and even indignation, and his request 
was such as became a man to ask and men to grant; they gave 
him permission to enrol his son in the register of his fraternity, 
giving him his own name. This son afterward, after having 
defeated the Peloponnesians at Arglnusie, was, with his fellow- 
generals, put to death by the people. 

About the time when his son was enrolled, it should seem 
the plague seized Pericles, not with sharp and violent fits, as it 
did others that had it, but with a dull and lingering distemper, 
attended with various changes and alterations, leisurely, by 
little and little, wasting the strength of his body, and under- 
mining the noble faculties of his soul. So that Theophrastu'^. 
in his Morals, when discussing whether men’s characters chang« 
with their circumstances, and their moral habits, disturbed by 
the ailings of their bodies, start aside from the rules of virtue, 
has left it upon record, that Pericles, when he was sick, showeo 
one of his friends that came to visit him an amulet or cham' 
that the women had hung about his neck; as much as to say, 
that he was very sick indeed when he would admit of such a 
foolery as that was. 

When he was now near his end, the best of the citizens and 
those of his friends who were left alive, sitting about him, were 
speaking of the greatness of his merit, and his power, and 
reckoning up his famous actions and the number of his victories . 
for there were no less than nine trophies, which, as their chat 
commander and conqueror of their enemies, he had set up for 
the honour of the city. They talked thus together among 
themselves, as though he were unable to undersUind or mind 
wliat they said, but had now' lost his consciousness. He had 
listened, however, all the w'hilc, and attended to all, and, 
speaking out among them, said that he wondered they should 
commend and take notice of things which were as much owing 
to fortune as to anything else, and liad happened to many other 
commanders, and, at the same time, should not speak or make 
mention of that which was the most excellent and greatest thing 
of all. ** For,” said he, ” no Athenian, through my means, ever 
wore mourning.” 

He was indeed a character deserving our high admiration 
not only for his equitable and mild temper, which all along in 
the many affairs of his life, and the great animosities which he 
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incurred, he constantly maintained ; but also for the high spirit 
and feeling which made him regard it the noblest of all his 
honours that, in the exercise of such immense power, he never 
had gratified his envy or his passion, nor ever had treated any 
enemy as irreconcilably opjwscd to him. And to me it apj>eare 
that this one thing gives that otherwise childish and arrogant 
title a fitting and becoming significance; so dispassionate a 
temper, a life so pure and unblemished, in the height of power 
and place, might well be called Olympian, in accordance with 
our conceptions of the divine beings, to whom, as tl\c natural 
authors of all good and of nothing evil, wc ascribe the rule and 
government of the world. Not as the poets represent, who, 
while confounding us with their ignorant fancies, arc them- 
selves confuted by their own poems and fictions, and call the 
place, indeed, where they say the gods make their alxidc, a 
secure and quiet seat, free from all lui/ards and commotions, 
untroubled with winds or with clouds, and equally through all 
time illumined with a soft serenity and a pure light as though 
such were a home most agreeable for a blessed and immortal 
nature; and yet, in the meanwhile, affirm that the gods them- 
selves are full of trouble and enmity and anger and other 
passions, which no way become or belong to even men that 
have any understanding. But this will, perhaps, seem a sub- 
ject fitter for some other consideration, and that ought to be 
treated of in some other place. 

The course of public affairs after his death produced a quick 
and speedy sense of the loss of Pericles. Those wlu), while he 
lived, resented his great authority, as that which cclip.sed 
themselves, presently after his quitting the stage, making trial 
of other orators and demagogues, readily acknowlcrlged that 
there never had been in nature such a disposition as his was, 
more moderate and reascmablc in the height of that state he 
took upon him, or more grave and impressive in the mildness 
wiiich he used. And that invidious arbitrary power, to which 
formerly they gave the name of monarchy and tyranny, did 
then appear to have been the chief bulwark of public safety; so 
great a corruption and such a flood of miscliicf and vice followed 
which he, by keeping weak and low, had withheld from notice*, 
and had prevented from attaining incurable height tlirough a 
licentious impunity. 
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FABIUS 

Having related the memorable actions of Pericles, our history 
now proceeds to the life of Fabius. A son of Hercules and a 
nymph, or some woman of that country, who brought him 
forth on the banks of Tiber, was, it is said, the first Fabius, the 
founder of the numerous and distinguished family of the name. 
Others will have it that they were first called Fodii, because the 
first of the race delighted in digging pitfalls for wild beasts, 
fodere being still the Latin for to dig, and jossa for a ditch, and 
that in process of time, by the change of the two letters, they 
grew to be called Fabii. But be these things true or false, 
certain it is that this family for a long time yielded a great 
number of eminent persons. Our Fabius, who was fourth in 
descent from that Fabius Rullus who first brought the honour- 
able surname of Maximus into his family, was also, by way of 
personal nickname, called Verrucosus, from a wart on his upper 
lip; and in his childhood they in like manner named him 
Ovicula, or The Lamb, on account of his extreme mildness of 
temper. His slowness in speaking, his long labour and pains in 
learning, his deliberation in entering into the sports of other 
children, his easy submission to everybody, as if he had no will 
of his own, made those who judge superficially of him, the 
greater number, esteem him insensible and stupid; and few 
only saw that tliis tardiness proceeded from stability, and dis- 
cerned the greatness of his mind, and the lionhkeness of his 
temper. But as soon as he came into employments, his virtues 
exerted and showed themselves; his reputed want of energy 
then Was recognised by people in general as a freedom of passion; 
his slowness in words and actions, the effect of a true prudence ; 
his want of rapidity and his sluggishness, as constancy and 
firmness. 

Living in a great common weal tli, surrounded by many 
enemies, he saw the wisdom of inuring his body ^nature’s own 
weapon) to warlike exercises, and disciplining his tongue for 
public oratory in a style conformable to his life and character. 
His eloquence, indeed, had not much of popular ornament, nor 
empty artifice, but there was in it great weight of sense ; it was 
strong and sententious, much after the way of Thucydides. 
We have yet extant his funeral oration upon the death of his 
son, who died consul, which he recited before the people. 
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He was five times consul, and in his first consukhip had the 
honour of a triumph for tlie victory he gained over the Ligurians, 
whom he defeated in a set battle, and drove them to take 
shelter in the Alps, from whence they never after made any 
inroad or depredation upon their neighbours. After this, 
Hannibal came into luly, who, at his first entrance, having 
gained a great battle near the river Treliia, traversed all ruscany 
with his victorious army, and, desolating the country round 
alx)ut, filled Rome itself with astonishment and terror. Be- 
sides the more common signs of thunder and lightning then 
happening, the report of sc\end unheard-of and iitterh strange 
portents much increased the fxipular consternation. For it was 
said that some targets sweated blood; th.it at Antinin, when 
they reaped their corn, many of the ears were* filled with blood; 
that it had rained red-hot stones ; that the Falerians had seen the 
heavens open and several scrolls falling down, in one of which 
was plainly written, “ Mars hims<df stirs his arais.’' But these 
prodigies had no effect upon the impetuous ami fiery temper of 
the consul Flaminius, whose natural firomptness had been much 
heightened by his late unexpected victory over the (lauls, when 
he fought them contrary to the order of the senate and the 
advice of his colleague. Faliius, on the other side, thought it 
not seasonable to engage with the enemy; not that he much 
regarded the prodigies, w'hich he thought too strange to be 
easily understood, though many were alarmed by them ; but in 
regard that the Carthaginians were but few, and in want of 
money and supplies, he deemed it best not to meet in the field 
a general whose army had been trie<l in many encounters, and 
whose object was a h.ittle, but to send aid to their allies, control 
the movements of the various subject cities, and let the force 
and vigour of Hannibal waste away and expire, like a flame, 
for want of the alinumt. 

These weighty reasons did not prevail with Flaminius, who 
protested he would never suffer the advance of the enemy to 
the city, nor be reduced, like (amillus in former time, to fight 
for Rome within the walh of Rome. Accordingly he ordered 
the tribunes to draw out the army into the field; and though 
he himself, leaping on horseback to go out, was no sooner 
mounted but the l^east, without any apparent cause, fell inio so 
violent a fit of trembling and lx)undmg that he cast his rider 
headlong on the ground, he was no ways deterred; but pro- 
ceeded as he had Ix^gun, and marched forward up to Hannibal, 
who was posted near the Lake Thrasymene in Tuscany. At 
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the moment of this engagement, there happened so great a:i 
earthquake, that it destroyed several towns, altered the course 
of rivers, and carried off parts of high cliffs, yet such was the 
eagerness of the combatants, that they were entirely insensible 
of it. 

In this battle Flaminius fell, after many proofs of his strength 
and courage, and round about him all the bravest of the army ; 
in the whole, fifteen thousand were killed, and as many made 
prisoners. Hannibal, desirous to bestow funeral honours upon 
the body of Flaminius, made diligent search after it, but could 
not find it among the dead, nor was it ever known what became 
of it. Upon the former engagement near Trebia, neither the 
general who wrote, nor the express who told the news, used 
straightforward and direct terms, nor related it otherwise than 
as a drawn battle, with equal loss on either side; but on this 
occasion as soon as Pomponius the praetor had the intelligence, 
he caused the people to assemble, and, without disguising or 
dissembling the matter, told them plainly, “ We are beaten, 0 
Romans, in a great battle; the consul Flaminius is killed, 
think, therefore, what is to be done for your safety. Letting 
loose his news like a gate of wind upon an open sea, he threw 
the city into utter confusion: in such consternation, their 
thoughts found no support or stay. The danger at hand at last 
awakened their judgments into a resolution to choose a dictator, 
who by the sovereign authority of his office, and by his personal 
wisdom and courage, might be able to manage the public affairs. 
Their choice unanimously fell upon Fabius, whose character 
seemed equal to the greatness of the office; whose age was so 
far advanced as to give him experience, without taking from 
him the vigour of action; his body could execute what his soul 
designed; and his temper was a happy compound of confidence 
and cautiousness. 

Fabius, being thus installed in the office of dictator, in the 
first place gave the command of the horse to Lucius Minucius; 
and next asked leave of the senate for himself, that in time of 
battle he might scr\x on horseback, which by an ancient law 
amongst the Romans was forbid to their generals; whether it 
were, that, placing their greatest strength in their foot, they 
would have their commanders-in-chief posted amongst them, or 
else to let them know, that, how great and absolute soever their 
authority were, the people and senate were still their masters, 
of whom they must ask leave. Fabius, however, to make the 
authority of his charge more observable, and to render the 
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people more submissive and o!>edient to him, caused himself to 
be accompanied with the full body of four-and-twenty lictors; 
and, when the surviving consul came to visit him, sent him 
word to dismiss his lictors with their fasces, tlic ensigns of 
authority, and appear before him as a private person. 

The first solemn action of his dictatorship was very filly a 
religious one: an admonition to the people, that their late over- 
throw had not befallen them through want of courage in their 
soldiers, but through the neglect of divine ceremonies in the 
general. He therefore exhorted them not to fear the enemy, 
but by extraordinary honour to propitiate the gods. This he 
did, not to fill their minds with superstition, but by religious 
feeling to raise their courage, and lessen their fear of the enemy 
by inspiring the belief that Heaven was on their side. With 
this view, the secret prophecies called the Sibylline Books were 
consulted; sundry predictions found in them were said to refer 
to the fortunes and events of the time: but none except the 
consulter Wtis informed. Presenting himsdf to the peo[)le, the 
dictator made a vow before them to offer in .sacrifice the whole 
product of the next season, all Italy over, of tiie cows, goats, 
swine, sheep, both in the mountains rmd the plains; and tt» 
celebrate musical festivities with an expenditure of the prei is^ 
sum of 3^3 scstertia and 333 denarii, with one-lhird of a denarius 
over. '1 lie sum total of \n hich is, in our money, 83,583 drachrmts 
and 2 obols. What the mystery might ho m that exact number 
IS not casv to determine, unless it were in honour of the per- 
fection of the number three, as being the first of odd numbers, 
the first that contains in itself muItiplH'ation, with all other 
properties whatsoever belonging to numbers in general. 

In this manner Fahius, having given the people belter heart 
for the future, by making them Ixdieve that the gods took tlanr 
side, for his owm part placed his whole confidem e in him.sclf, 
believing that the gods bestowed victory and good fortune by 
the instrumentality of valour and of prudence; and thus pre- 
pared he set forth to oppose Hannibal, not with intention to 
fight him, but with the purpose of wearing out and w'iisting the 
vigour of his arms by lapse of time, of meeting his w’ant of 
resources by superior means, by large numbers the smalhu^s 
of his forces. With this design, he always encamped on the 
highest grounds, where the enemy’s horse could have no acce.5s 
to him. Still he kept pace with them; when they marched he 
followed them; when they encamped he did the same, but at 
such a distance as not to be compelled to an engagement, and 
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always keeping upon the hills, free from the insults of their 
horse; by which means he gave them no rest, but kept them in 
a continual alarm. 

But this his dilatory way gave occasion in his own camp for 
suspicion of want of courage; and this opinion prevailed yet 
more in Hannibal’s army. Hannibal was himself the only 
man who was not deceived, who discerned his skill and detected 
his tactics, and saw, unless he could by art or force bring him 
to battle, that the Cartliaginians, unable to use the arms in 
which they were superior, and suffering the continual dram 
of lives and treasure in which they were inferior, would in the 
end come to nothing. He resolved, therefore, with all the arts 
and subtleties of war to break his measures, and to bring Fabius 
to an engagement; like a cunning wrestler, watching every 
opportunity to get good hold and close with his adversary. 
He at one time attacked, and sought to distract his attention, 
tried to draw him off in various directions, and endeavoured 
in all ways to tempt him from his safe policy. All this artifice, 
though it had no effect upon the firm judgment and conviction 
of the dictator, yet upon the common soldier, and even upon 
the general of the horse himself, it had too great an operation : 
Minucius, unseasonably eager for action, bold and confident, 
humoured the soldiery, and himself contributed to fill them 
with wild eagerness and empty hopes, which they vented in 
reproaches upon Fabius, calling him Hannibal’s pedagogue, 
since he did nothing else but follow him up and down and wait 
upon him. At the same time, they cried up Minucius for the 
only captain worthy to command the Romans; whose vanity 
and presumption rose so high in consequence, that he insolently 
jested at Fabius’s encampment upon the mountains, saying that 
he seated them there as on a theatre, to behold the flames and 
desolation of their country. And he would sometimes ask the 
friends of the general, whether it were not his meaning, by thus 
leading them from mountain to mountain, to carry them at last 
(having no hopes on earth) up into hcas en, or to hide them in 
the clouds from Hannibal’s army? When his friends reported 
these things to the dictator, persuading him that, to avoid the 
general obloquy, he should “engage the enemy, his answer was, 
“ I should be more faint-hearted tlian they make me, if, through 
fear of idle reproaches, I should abandon my own convictions. 
It is no inglorious thing to have fear for the safety of our country, 
but to be turned from one’s course by men’s opinions, by blame, 
and by misrepresentation, shows a man unfit to hold an office 
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such as this, which, by such conduct, he makes the slave of those 
whose errors it is his business to control.” 

An oversight of Hannibal occurred soon after. Desirous to 
refresh his horse in some gootl pasture-grounds, and to draw 
od his army, he ordered his guides to conduct him to the district 
of Casinum. They, mistaking his bad pronunciation, led him 
and his army to the town of Casdinuin, on the frontier of 
Campania which the river Lothronus, called by the Romans 
VulUimus, divides in two ]>:irts. The countrv aroumi is enclosed 
by mountains, with a valley o|>ening towanls the st‘a, in wliich 
the river overflowing forms a qiuuititv of iiiaish land with deep 
hanks of sand, and discharges itself into the sea on a \erN unsafe 
and rougii shore. While Hannibal was proceeding hither, 
Fabius, by his knowledge of the roads, succeeded in making 
his way around before him, and (b'hpatclied four thousami 
choice men to sei/e the exit from it and stop him up, ami 
lodged the rest of his army upon the moghlKiunug lolls, in the. 
most advantageous places; at the same liOie deUu'hing a party 
of his lightest armed men to fall ujion llarmibars rear; which 
they did \Mth such success, tliat tlicv (‘ut olT eight hundred of 
them, and put the whole armv in disorder. Hannibal, finding 
the error and tlie danger he was fallen into, irnmcdiaUdy 
crucified the guides; but consideicd the enemv to l)e so advan- 
tageously posted, that there was no hope of breaking through 
them; wlulc his soldiers U'gan to be desfxmdent and terrified, 
anvl to think thcnuselves surrounded with embarrassments too 
didicult to be surmounted. 

Thus red'iceil, Hannibal had recourse to stratagem; he 
caused two thousand head of oxen which he liad m his camp 
to have torches or dry fagots wall fastened to their horns, 
and lighting them in tb.e iK'gmnmg of the mglit, ordered the 
beasts to be driven on towards th<- h< ighls commanding the 
passages out the valley and the cncm>'s posts; when this 
was (lone, he made his army in the dark leisurely march after 
them. The oxen at first kept a slow' orderly pace, and with 
their lighted heads resembled an army marching by night, 
astonishing the shej)hcrds and herdsmen of the hills about. 
But when the fire burnt down the boms of tlie beasts U) the 
quick, they no longer observed their sol>cr pace, hut, unruly 
and wild with their pam, ran dispersed about, tossing their 
heads and scattering the fire round about them u}>on each 
other and setting light as they passed to the trees. Tliis was 
a surprising spectacle to the Romans on guard upon the heights. 
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Seeing flames which appeared to come from men advancing 
with U)rches, they were possessed with the alarm that the enemy 
was approaching in various quarters, and that they were being 
surrounded ; and, quitting their post, abandoned the pass, and 
precipitately retired to their camp on the hills. They were 
no sooner gone, but the light-armed of Hannibal’s men, according 
to his order, immediately seized the heights, and soon after the 
whole army, with all the baggage, came up and safely marched 
through the passes. 

Fabius, before the night was over, quickly found out the trick , 
for some of the beasts fell into his hands; but for fear of an 
ambush in the dark, he kept his men all night to their arms in 
the camp. As soon as it was day, he attacked the enemy in 
the rear, where, after a good deal of skirmishing in the uneven 
ground, the disorder might have become general, but that 
Hannibal detached from his van a body of Spaniards, who, 
.of themselves active and nimlile, were accustomed to the climb- 
ing of mountains. These briskly atUcked the Roman troops, 
who were in heavy armour, killed a good many, and left Fabius 
no longer in condition to follow the enemy. This action brought 
the extreme of obloquy and contempt upon the dictator; tiiev 
said it was now manifest that lie was not only inferior to his 
adversary, as they had always thought, in courage, but even 
in tliat conduct, foresight, and generalship, by which he had 
proposed to hr mg the war to an end. 

And Hannibal, to enhance their anger against him, marched 
with his army close to the lands and possessions of Fabius, and, 
giving orders to his soldiers to burn and destroy all the country 
about, forbade them to do the least damage in the estates 
of the Roman general, and placed guards for their security. 
This, when reported at Rome, had the effect with the people 
which Hannibal desired. Their tribunes raised a thousand 
stories against l\im, chiefly at the instigation of Mctiltus, who, 
not so much out of hatre.d to him as out of friendship to M mucins, 
whose kinsman he was, thought by depressing Fabius to raise 
his fnend. The senate on their part were also offended with 
him for the bargain he had made with Hannibal alxiut the 
exchange of prisoners, the conditions of which were, that, after 
exchange made of man for man, if any on either side remained, 
they shinild be redeemed at the price of two hundred and fifty 
drachmas a head. Upon the whole account, there remained 
two hundred and forty Romans unexchanged, and the senate 
now not only refused to allow money for the ransoms, but also 
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reproached Fabius for makinsr a contract, contrary to the honour 
and interest of the commonwealth, for redeeming men whose 
cowardice had put them in the liands of the enemy. Fabius 
lieard and endured all this with invincible patience; and, having 
no money by him, and on the other side ^ing resolved to keep 
his word with Hannibal and not to abandon the captives, he 
despatched his son to Rome to sell land, and to bring with him 
the price, sufficient to discharge the ransoms; which was 
punctually performed by his son and delivery accordingly 
made to him of the pnM>ners, amongst whom many, when 
they were released, marie proposab to repay the money ; which 
Fabius in all rases declined. 

About this time, he was caller! to Rome hv the priests, to 
assist, according to the dulv of his odir'e, at rcitam sacrifices, 
and was thus forced to leave the command of the amiv with 
Minucius; hut before he parted, not onlv charged him as his 
commandcr-in -chief, but l>csoiig!it and entreated him not to 
come, in his absence, to a battle with Hannibal. His commands, 
entreaties, and advice were lost upon Mmucius, for lus back 
was no sooner turned but the new gr n(*ral iininedialoly sought 
r)Ccasions to attack the enemy. And notice being brought 
him that Hannibal had sent out a great party of his anny to 
forage, he fell u|)on a detachment of the remamder, doing great 
executir)!!, and driving them to their very camp, with no little 
terror to the rest, who apprehended their breaking in upon 
them; and when Hannibal had recalled his scattered forces 
t() the camp, he, nevertheless, without any loss, made his retreat, 
a success which aggravated his lx)ldness and ]>resumption, and 
filled the soldiers with r.ish confidence. 'Fhe news spread 
Rome, where Fabius, on being tf»ld it, said tl\at what he most 
feared was Mmucius’s success; but the people, highly elaterl, 
hurried to the forum to listen to an address from Metihiis the 
tribune, in which he infinitely cxUilled the valour of Minucius, 
and fell bitterly upon Fabius, accusing him for want not merely 
of courage, hut even of loyalty; and not only him, but also 
many other eminent and considerable persons; saying that it 
was they that liad brought the Carthaginians into Itdv, with 
the design to destroy the lilxjrty of the pe<'ple; for wlm h end 
they had at once put the supreme authc^rily int/) the hands of 
a single |>erson, who by his slowness and ilelays might give 
Hannibal leisure to establish himself in Italy, and the f/coplr 
of Carthage time and opportunity to supply him with fresh 
succours to complete his conquest. 
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Fabius cartic forward with no intention to answer the tribune, 
but only said, that they should expedite the sacrifices, that so 
he might speedily return to the army to punish Minucius, who 
had presumed to fight contrary to his orders; words which 
immediately possessed the people with the belief that Minucius 
stood in danger of his life, h'or it was in the power of the 
dictator to imprison and to put to death, and they feared that 
Fabius, of a mild temper in general, would be as hard to be 
appeased when once irritated, as he was slow to be provoked. 
Nobody dared to raise his voice in opposition; Metilius alone, 
whose office of tribune gave him security to say what he pleased 
(for in the time of a dictatorship that magistrateal one preserves 
his authority), boldly applied himself to the people in the 
behalf of Minucius: that they should not suffer him to be made 
a sacrifice to the enmity of Fabius, nor permit him to be de- 
stroyed, like the son of Manlius Torquatus, who was beheaded 
by his father for a victory fought and triumphantly won against 
order; he exhorted them to take away from Fabius that abso- 
lute power of a dictator, and to put it into more worthy hands, 
lx‘tter able and more inclined to use it for the public good. 
These impressions very much prevailed upon the people, though 
not so far as wholly to dispossess Fabius of the dictatorship. 
But they decreed that Minucius should have an equal authority 
with tlie dictator in the conduct of the war; which was a thing 
then without precedent, though a little later it was again prac- 
tised after the ilisastcr at Ginnae; when the dictator, Marcus 
funius, being with the army, they chose at Rome Fabius Buteo 
dictxitor, that he might create new senators, to supply the 
num .rous places of those who were killed. But as soon as, 
once acting in public, he had filled tliose vacant places with a 
sufficient numl>er, he immediately dismissed his lictors, and 
withdrew from all his attendance, and mingling like a common 
person with the rest of the people, quietly went about his own 
affairs in the forum. 

The enemies of Fabius thought they had sufficiently 
humiliated and subdued him by raising Minucius to be his 
equal in authority; but they mistook the temper of the man, 
who looked upon their folly as not his loss, but like Diogenes, 
who, being told that some persons derided him, made answer, 
“ But I am not derided,” meaning that only those were really 
insulted on whom such insults made an impression, so Fabius, 
with great tranquillity and unconcern, submitt^ to what 
hapjxmed, and contributed a proof to the argument of the philo- 
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sophers that a just and good man is not capable of being dis- 
honoured. His only vexation arose from his fear lest this ill 
counsel, by supplying opportunities to the diseased military 
ambition of his subordinate, should damage the public cause. 
Lest the rashness of Minucius should now at once run headlong 
into some disaster, he returned back with all privacy and speed 
to the army ; where he found Minucius so elevated with his new 
tlignity, that, a joint-authority not contenting him, he required 
by turns to have the command of the army every other day. 
Tliis Fabius rejected, but was contented that the army should 
be divided; thinking each general singly would better command 
his part, than partially command the whole, lltc first and 
fourth legion he took for his own division, the second and third 
he delivered to Minucius; so also of the auxih.iry forces each 
liad an equal share. 

Minucius, thus exalted, could not contain him'^olf from boast- 
ing of his success in humiliating the liigh and powerful offic'c of 
the dictatorship. Fabitis quietly reminded him that it was, in 
all wisdom, Harmibal, and not Fabius, whom he had to combat; 
but if he must needs contend with his colleague, it had best be 
in diligence and care for the preservation of Rome; tliat it 
might not be said, a man so favoured by the people served them 
worse than he who liad been ill-trcatcd and disgraced by 
them. 

The young general, de'^pising these admonitions as the false 
humility of age, immediately removed with the lK)dy of his 
army, and encamped by lurnsclf. ilannil>al, who was not 
ignorant of all these passages, lay watching his advantiige from 
them. It happened that between his army and that of Minucius 
there was a certain eminence, which seemed a very ad van - 
tigeous and not difficult post to encamp upon; the level field 
around it appeared, from a distance, to lie all smooth and even, 
though it had many inconsiderable ditches and dips in it, not 
discernible to the eye. Hannil^l, Ivid he pleased, could easily 
have fiossessed himself of this ground; but he had reserved it 
for a bait, or train, in proper season, to draw the Romans to an 
engagement. Now that Minucius and Fabius were divided, he 
thought the opportunity fair for his purjxise; and, therefore, 
having in the night-time lodged a convenient number of his 
men in these ditches and hollow places, early in the morning he 
sent forth a small detachment, who, in the sight of Minucius, 
proceeded to possess themselves of the rising ground. Accord- 
ing to his expectation, Minucius swallowed the biit, and first 
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bcnds out his light troops, and after them some horse, to dis- 
lodge the enemy ; and, at last, when he saw Hannibal in person 
advancing to the assistance of his men, marched down with his 
whole army drawn up. He engaged with the troops on the 
eminence, and sustained their missiles; the combat for some 
time was equal; but as soon as Hannibal perceived that the 
whole army was now sufficiently advanced witliin the toils he 
had set for them, so that their backs were open to his men 
whom he had posted in the hollows, he gave the signal; upon 
which they rushed forth from various quarters, and with loud 
cries furiously attacked Minucius in the rear. The surprise and 
the slaughter was great, and struck universal alarm and disorder 
through the whole army. Minucius himself lost all his con- 
fidence; he looked from officer to officer, and found all alike 
unprepared to face the danger, and yielding to a flight, which, 
however, could not end in safety. The Numidian horsemen 
were already in full victory riding about the plain, cutting down 
the fugitives, 

Fabius was not ignorant of this danger of his countrymen; 
he foresaw what would happen from the rashness of Minuciur-, 
anrl the cunning of Hannibal; and, therefore, kept his men to 
their arms, in readiness to wait the event; nor would he tnist 
to the reports of others, but he himself, in front of his camp, 
viewed all that passed. When, therefore, he saw the array of 
Minucius encompassed by the enemy, and that by their coun- 
tenance and shifting their ground they appeared more disposed 
to flight than to resistance, with a great sigh, striking his hand 
upon his thigh, he said to those about him, “ 0 Hercules ! how 
much sooner than I expected, though later than he seemed to 
tlcsire, hath Minucius destroyed himself!’’ He then com- 
manded tlie ensigns to be led forward, and the army to follow, 
telling them, ** VVe must make h;istc to rescue Minucius, who is 
a valiant man, and a lover of his countr>’ ; and if he hath been 
too forward to engage the enemy, at another time we will tell 
him of it.” Thus, at the head of his men, Fabius marched up 
to the enemy, and first cleared the pkiin of the Numidians; 
and next fell upon those who were charging the Romans in the 
rear, cutting down all tliat made opposition, and obliging the 
rest to save themselves by a hasty retreat, lest they should be 
environed as the Romans had been. Hannibal, seeing so sudden 
a change of affiurs, and Fabius, beyond the force of his age, 
opening his way through the ranks up the hillside, that he 
might join Minucius, warily forbore, sounded a retreat, and 
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irew off his men into their camp; wliile the Romans on their 
;urt were no less contented to retire in s:\fay. It is reported 
that upon this occasion Hannibid siiid jestingly to his friends: 

Did not I tell you, that this cloud wliich always hovered upon 
the mountixins would, at some time or other, come down witli 
a storm upon us? 

FaUius, after his men had picked up the spoils of the field, 
retired to his own camp, without saving any h.irslt or reproach- 
ful thing to his colleague; who, also, on his part, gathering his 
army together, spoke and said to them: “To conduct great 
matters and never commit a fault is alK)vc the force of human 
feature; but to learn and improve by the faults we have com- 
mitted, is that which becomes a good and sensible tnan. Some 
reasons I m ly have to accuse fortune, hut I have many more 
to thank her; for in a few hours she hat'n cured a long misUvke, 
and taught me that I am not the man who should command 
others, but have n<*ed of anotlier to command me; and that we 
.ue not to conton<l for viuory over tiiose to whom it is our 
advantage to yield, 'rherefore in everything else henceforth 
the dictator must l>e your comnuinder; only in showing grati- 
tude towards him I will still be your l*Mder, and alwavs be the 
first to obey his orders." Having s.iid this, he commanded the 
Koman eagles to move forwanl, and all his men to follow him 
to the camp of Fabius. The soldiers, then, as he entered, stood 
amazed at the novelty of the sight, and were anxious anrl 
doubtful w'hat the meaning might lx-. \Mien he came near the 
dictator’s tent, Pdibius went forth to meet him, on whi( h he at 
once laid his standards at liis fee’, calliii,; him with a loud voice 
his father; while the soldiers witli him s.iluted the soldi(‘rs here 
as their patrons, the term employctl by freedmen to those who 
gave th.em their liberty. After silence was obtained, Minudus 
^.xid, " You have tliis day, O dictator, obl:uned two victories; 
one by your valour and conduct oxer H innibal, and amuher bv 
your wisdom and goodne .> over your colleague; by one vutorv 
you preserved, and by the other instructed us; and when we 
were already suflering one shameful dcf'Ml from Hannibal, bv 
another welcome one from you we were reslort^d to honour and 
safety. I can address you by no nobler name tlian tliat of a 
kind father, though a father’s beneficence falls short of th.at I 
have received from you. From a father I individually reccivcfl 
the gift of life; to you I owe its prc>ervati(m not for myself 
only, but for all these who arc under rne." After this, he threw 
himself into the arms of the tliciator; and in the same manner 
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the soldiers of each army embraced one another with gladness 
and tears of joy. 

Not long after, Fabius laid down the dictatorship, and consuls 
were again created. Those who immediately succeeded ob- 
served the same method in managing the war, and avoided all 
occasions of fighting Hannibal in a pitched battle; they only 
succoured their allies, and preserved the towns from falling off 
to the enemy. But afterwards, when Terentius Varro, a man 
of obscure birth, but very popular and bold, had obtained the 
consulship, he soon made it appear that by his rashness and 
ignorance he would stake the whole commonw'calth on the 
hazard. For it was his aistom to declaim in all assemblies, 
that, as long as Rome employed generals like Fabius, there 
never would be an end of the war; vaunting that whenever he 
should get sight of the enemy, he would that same day free 
Italy from the strangers. With these promises he so prevailed, 
that he raised a greater army than had ever yet been sent out 
of Rome. Inhere were enlisted eighty-eight thousand fighting 
men; but what gave confidence to the populace, only terrified 
the wise and experienced, and none more than Fabius; since if 
so great a body, and the flower of the Roman youth, should be 
cut off, they could not see any new resource for the safety of 
Rome. They addressed themselves, therefore, to the other 
consul, iEmilius Paulus, a man of great experience in war, but 
unpopular, and fearful also of the people, who once Ixdore upon 
some impeachment had condemned him; so that he needed 
encouragement to withstand his colleague’s temerity. Fabius 
told him, if he would profitably serve his country, he must no 
less oppose Varro’s ignorant eagerness than Hannibal’s conscious 
readiness, since both alike conspired to decide the fate of Rome 
by a battle. “ It is more reiisonable,” he said to him, ** that 
you should Indievc me than Varro, in matters relating to Han- 
nibal, when I tell you that if for this year you abstain from 
fighting with him, either his army will perish of itself, or else he 
will be glad to depart of his owm will. This evidently appears, 
inasmu^ as, notwithstanding his victories, none of the countries 
or towns of Ihxiy come in to him, and his army is not now the 
third part of what it was at first.” To this Paulus is said to 
have replied, “ Did I onlv consider myself, I should rather 
choose to be exposed to the weapons of Hannibal than once 
more to the suffrages of my fellow-citizens, who are urgent for 
what you disapprove; yet since the cause of Rome is at stake, 
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1 will rather seek in my conduct to please and obey Fabius 

than all the world besides.*’ 

These good measures were defeated by the importunity of 
Varro; whom, when they were lx)th come to the army, nothing 
would content but a separate command, that each ^(>n^ul should 
have his day ; and when his turn came, he posted his army 
close to Hannibal, at a village called Cunnx. bv the river Aiifidus. 
It was no sooner day, but he set up the scarlet coat flving over 
liis tent, which was the signal of battle. 'Fhis boldness of the 
consul, and the numerousness of his army, double theirs, startled 
the Carthaginians; but Hannilxil commanded them to their 
arms, and with a ‘^mall train rode out to take a full prosjx'ct of 
the enemy as they were now forming in tlv ir ranks, irom a 
ri'ing ground not far diaant. One of his fnllowers. called 
(iisco, a (arthaginian of equal rank \Mth himself, told him that 
the numbers of the enemy were ast(jni^}.mg ; to which Hannibal 
replied with a serious countenance. “ riu re is on'* thing, (Iisco, 
yet more astrmislung, which vou tak»* no notia* of; ” and when 
(hsco in(}iJircd what, answert‘d, that “ in all those great numbers 
before us, there is not one man called (iisco." 'ibis unexpected 
jest of their general made all the < ompanv laugh, and as they 
came down from the hill they t(»lil it to those wliom they met. 
which caused a general laughter am(»ng.st them all. from which 
tliev were hardly able to recover themsflves. 'I'he army, seeing 
Hannibal's attendants come back from vir\Ning the enemy in 
such a laughing condition, con<lud<d that it must be profound 
cont(‘mpt of the enemy, that made their gerK ral at this moment 
indulge m such hilarity. 

According to his usual manner, Hannibal emjdoyt'd stratagems 
to advantage himself. In the first place, he so (In w uj) his 
men that the wind w'as at their backs, which at that time blew 
with a perfect storm of violence, and, swepiiig over the gnnit 
plains of siind, carried l>cforc it a doud of dust over the ( aitha- 
ginian army into the fac^^s of the Romans, whn h rnia h disturlx:d 
them in the tight. In the next place, all his lx:st men he fiut 
into his wings; and in the lx>dy which was somewhat more 
advanced than the wdnga, placed the worst and the weakest of 
his army. He commanded tho.se in the wing , tb-<t, when the 
enemy had made a thorough charge upon that middle adv.iucc 
body, which he knew would recoil, as not Ix'ing able to with- 
stand their slmck, and when the Romans in their pursuit should 
be far enough engaged within the two wings, they should, 
both on the right and the left, charge them in tlie flank, and 
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endeavour to encompass them. This appears to have been the 
chief cause of the Roman loss. Pressing upon Hannibal’s 
front, which gave ground, they reduced the form of his arm\ 
into a perfect half-moon, and gave ample opportunity to thv 
captains of the chosen troops to charge them right and left on 
their flanks, and to cut off and destroy all who did not fall back 
before the Carthaginian wings united in their rear. To thi^ 
general calamity, it is also said, that a strange mistake among 
the cavalry much contributed. For the horse of iFlmiliu . 
receiving a hurt and throwing his master, those about him 
immediately alighted to aid the consul; and the Roman troops, 
seeing their commanders thus quitting their hf)rses, took it for 
a sign that they should all dismount and charge the enemy on 
foot. At the sight of this, Hannibal was heard to say, “ This 
pleases me better than if they had been delivered to me bounrl 
hand and foot.” For the particulars of this engagement, ue 
refer our reader to those authors who have wntten at large 
upon the subject. 

The consul Varro, with a thin company, fled to Venusie. . 
/Emilius Paulus, unable any longer to o[)pose the flight of hi*^ 
men, or the pursuit of the enemy, his i)ody all covered with 
wounds, and his soul no less wounded with grief, sat himsell 
down upon a stone, exp^'cting the kindness of a despatching 
blow, ills fac e was so disflgured, and all his person so staim'd 
with blood, that liis very friends and domestics passing by knew 
hhn not. At last Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of patrician 
race, perceiving who he was, alighted from his horse, and. 
tendering it to him, desired him to get up and save a life 
necessary to the safety of the commcjnwealth, which, at this 
time, would dearly want so great a captain. But nothing could 
prevfiil upon him to accept of the offer; he obliged young 
Lentulus, with tears in his eyes, to remount his horse; then 
standing up, he gave him his hand, and commanded him to tell 
Fabiiis Maximus that iEmilius Paulus had followed his direc- 
tions to his very last, and had not in the least deviated from 
those measures which were agreed between them; but that it 
was his hard fate to be overpowered by Varro in the first plac(*, 
and secondly by Hannibal. Having despatched I.entulus with 
this commission, he marked where the slaughter was greatest, 
and there threw himself upon the swords of the enemy. In 
this battle it is reported that fifty thousand Romans were slain, 
four thousand prisoners taken in the field, and ten thousand in 
the camp of both consuls. 
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The friends of Hannibal earnestly persuaded him to follow 
up his victor)', and pursue the flying Romans into the very 
gates of Rome, assuring him that in five days' time he mi^ht 
sup in the Capitol ; nor is it easy to imagine wlmt consideration 
liinderetl him from it It would seem rather that some super- 
natural or divine intervention caused the hesitation and fimidit)' 
which he now' displayed, and wluch made Barcas, a Cartha- 
ginian, tell him with indignation, You know', Hannibal, how 
to gain a victor\', but not how to use it" Yet it produced a 
marvellous revolution in his affairs; he, who liitherto had not 
one town, market, or seaport in liis possession, who had nothing 
for the subsistence of his men but what he pillaged from day to 
day, who had no place of retreat or biisis of owration, but was 
roving, as it w'ere, with a huge troop of banditti, now became 
master of the best provinces and towms of Italy, and of Caipua 
itself, next to Rome the most flourishing and opulent city, all 
which came over to him, and submitted to his ai]lhorily. 

It is the saying of Euripides, that " a man is in ill case when 
he must try a friend," and so neither, it would seem, is a state 
in a good one, when it needs an able general. And so it was 
with the Romans; the counsels and actions of Fabius, whicli, 
before the battle, they had branded as cowardice and fear, now , 
in the other extreme, they accounted to have been more than 
human wisdom; as though nothing but a divine power of 
intellect could have seen so far, and foretold contniry to the 
judgment of all others, a result which, even now it had arrived, 
w'as hardly credible. In him, therefore, they placed their whole 
remaining hopes; his wisdom was the sacred altar and temph* 
to which they tied for refuge, and his coun^^els, more tlian any- 
thing, preserved them from dispersing and deserting tlicir city, 
as in the time when the Gauls took possession of Rome. He, 
w’hoin they esteemed fearful and pusillanimous when they were, 
as they thought, in a pros[)erous conrlition, was now the only 
man, in this general and unbounded dejection and confusion, 
who showed no fear, but w'alked the streets with an assured and 
serene countenance, addressed his fellow-citizens, checked the 
women’s lamentations, and the public galhenngs of those who 
wanted thus to vent their sorrows. He caused the senate U» 
meet, he heartened up the magistrates, and was himself as tlic 
soul and life of ever)’ (office. 

He placed guards at the gates of the city to stop the frightened 
multitude from flymg; he regulated and confined their mourn- 
ings for their slam friends, both as to time and place; ordering 
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iliat each family should perfonn such observances within private 
walls, and that they should continue only the space of one month, 
and then the whole city should be purified. The feast of Ceres 
happening to fall witliin this time, it was decreed that the 
solemnity should be intermitted, lest the fewness, and the sorrow- 
ful countenance of those who should celebrate it, might too much 
expose to the people the greatness of their loss; besides that, 
the worship most acceptable to the gods is that wliich comes 
from cheerful hearts. But those rites which were proper for 
appeasing their anger, and procuring auspicious signs and pre- 
sages, were by the direction of the augurs carefully performed. 
Fabius Pictor, a near kinsman to Maximus, was sent to consult 
the oracle of Delphi; and about the same time, two vesUils 
having been detected to have been violated, the one killed 
herself, and the other, according to custom, was buried alive. 

Above all, let us admire the high spirit and equanimity of 
this Roman commonwealth; that when the consul Varro came 
l)eatcn and flying home, full of shame and humiliation, after 
he hiui so disgracefully and calamitously managed their afTair.>, 
yet the vvliole senate and people went forth to meet him at the 
gates of the city, and received him with honour and respect. 
/\nd, silence lieing commanded, the magistrates and chief of 
the senate, k'abius amongst them, commended him before tlie 
people, because he did not despair of the safety of the com- 
monwealth, after so great a loss, but was come to take the 
government into his hands, to execute the laws, and aid his 
fellow-citizens in their prospect of future deliverance. 

Wlum word was hrouglU to Rome tlrat Hannibal, after 
the fight, iuid marchrd with his army into other parts of 
Italy, the hearts of the Romans began to revive, and they 
proceeded to send out generals and armies. The most distin- 
guished commands were held by Fabius Maximus and Claudius 
Marcellus, both generals of great fame, though upon opposite 
grounds. F^or Marcellus, as we have set forth in his life, was 
a man of action and high spirit, ready and bold with his own 
lund, and, as Homer describes his warriors, fierce, and delight- 
ing in fights. Boldness, enterprise, and daring to match those 
of Hannibal, constituted his tactics, and marked his engage- 
ments. But Fabius adhered to his former principles, still 
persuaded that, by following close and not fighting him, Hannibal 
and his army would at least be tired out and consumed, like a 
wrestler in too high condition, whose very excess of strength 
makes him the more likely suddenly to give way and lose it. 
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Posidonius tells us that the Romans called Marcellas their 
sword, and Fabius their buckler; and that the vigour of the one. 
mixed with the steadiness of the other, made a happy compound 
that proved the salvation of Rome. So that Hannibal found 
by experience that encountering the one, he met >Mth a rapid, 
impetuous river, which drove him back, and still made some 
breach upon him; and by the other, though silently and quietly 
passing by him, he was insen'^ibly washed away and consumed ; 
and, at last, was brought ti> this, that he dreaded Marctdlus 
when he was in motion, and b'abius when he sat still. During 
the whole course of this war, he had still to do with one or both 
of tliese generals; for each of them was five times consul, and, 
as praetors or proconsuls or consuls, they had always a pari in 
the government of the army, till, at last, Marcelhis fell into tlie 
trap which Hannibal had laid for liini, and was killi d in his fifth 
consulship. But all his craft and subtlety weie unsuccessful 
upon Fabius, who only once was in some danger of l>eing 
caught, when counterfeit letters came to him from the j)nnrij)al 
inhabitants of Mel.iponturn, with promises to deliver up their 
town if he would come before it witli his army, and intimations 
that they should expect him. dhis train had almost drawn 
him in; he resolved to march to them with j)art of his army, 
and w.us diverted only by consulting the omeas of the birds, 
whicli he found to be inauspicious; and not long after it was 
discovered that the letters had b<*en forgtai by Hannibal, who, 
for his reception, had laid an ambush to entertain him. 'I'his, 
jierhaps, wc imisi rath(‘r attribute to the favour of the god.s than 
to the prudence of Fabius. 

In preserving the towns and allies from revolt b; fair and 
gentle treatment, and in not using rigour, or showing a suspicion 
upon every liglit suggestion, his condiu t was rem.irkable. It 
is told of him, that Ixung informed of a certain .Man an, eminent 
for courage and good birth, who had been speaking underliand 
with some of the sohhers al)Out deserting, Fabius was so far 
from using severity against him, that he ciill' fl for him, and 
told him he was sense >ie of the neglect that ha<l been shown 
to his merit and good service, whi( h, he .said, was a great fault 
in the (ommanders who reward more by favour than by desert, 
“ but henceforth, whenever you arc aggrieved,” said habiiw, 
“ I shall consider it your fault, if you aj)[dy yourself to any one 
but to me; ” and when he had so spoken, he Ixistowcd an ex- 
cellent horse, and other presents upon him; and, from that 
time forwards, there was not a faithfuller and more trusty 
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man in the whole army. With good reason he judged, that, if 
those who have the government of horses and dogs endeavour 
by gentle usage to cure their angry and un tractable temper?, 
rather than by cruelty and beating, much more should those 
who have the command of men try to bring them to order 
and discipline by the mildest and fairest means, and not treat 
them worse than gardeners do those wild plants, which, with 
care and attention, lose gradually the savageness of their nature, 
and bear excellent fruit. 

At another time, some of his officers informed him that one 
of their men was very often absent from his place, and out at 
nights; he asked them what kind of man he was; they all 
answered, that the whole army had not a better man, that he 
wa? a native of Lucania, and proceeded to speak of several 
actif)ns which they had seen him perform. Fabius made strict 
inquiry, and discovered at last that these frequent excursions 
which he ventured upon were to visit a young girl, w’ith whom 
he was in love. Upon which he gave private order to some of 
his men to find out the woman and secretly convey her into his 
own tent; and then sent for the Lucanian, and, calling him 
aside, told him, that he very well knew how often he had been 
out away from the camp at night, which was a Cvipital trans- 
gression against military discipline and the Roman laws, but 
he knew also how brave he was, and the good services he had 
done; therefore, in consideration of them, he was willing to 
forgive him his fault; but to keep him in good order, he was 
resolved to place one over him to be his keeper, w’ho should be 
accountable for his good behaviour. Having said this, he pro- 
duced the woman, and told the soldier, terrified and amazed 
at the adventure, “ This is the person who must answer for you ; 
and by your future behaviour we shall see whether your night 
rambles were on account of love, or for any other worse design." 

Another passage there was, something of the same kind, 
which gained him possession of Tarentum. There was a young 
Tarcntinc in the army that had a sister in Tarentum, then in 
possession of the enemy, who entirely loved her brother, and 
wholly depended upon him. He, being informed that a certain 
Bruttian, whom flannibal had made a commander of the 
garrison, was deeply in love with his sister, conceived hopes 
that he might possibly turn it to the advantage of the Romans. 
And having first communicated his design to Fabius, he left 
the army as a deserter in show, and went over to Tarentum. 
The first days passed, and the Bruttian abstained from visiting 
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the sister; for neither of them knew that tl\e brother had notice 
of the amour between them. The young Tarcntine, hoN%'cvcr, 
took an occasion to tell his sister how he had heard that a man 
of station and authority had made his addresses to her, and 
desired her, therefore, to tell him who it was; “ for,” said he, 
“ if he be a man tliat kvs bravery and reputation, it matters 
not what countryman he is, since at this time the sword mingles 
all nations, and makes them equal; compulsion makes oil 
things honourable; and in a tune when right is weak, we may 
be thankful if might assumes a form of gentleness.” I’pon this 
the woman sends for her friend, and makes the brother and him 
acquainted; and whereas she henceforth show'cd more counte- 
nance to her lover than formerly, in the same degrees that her 
kindness increased, his frien<lsiup, also, with the brother ad- 
vanced. So that at I.est our Tarentine thought this IJrutlian 
odicer well enough prepared to recenc the odors he had to niakf* 
him, and that it would be easy for a mercenary man, who was 
in love, to acce[)t, u[X)n the terms pr(>|K)se(l, the laige rewards 
promised by b'abius. In corudnsion, tlie barg.un was struck, and 
the promise made of delivering the town. This is the common 
tradition, though some relate the story otherwise, and say, that 
this woman, by whom the Uruttian was inveigled to betray the 
town, was not a native of Tarenturn, but a Hr Lilian born, and 
was kept by Kibius as his concubine; and being a country- 
woman anil an acquaintance of the Hrutti.in governor, he 
privately sent her to him to corrupt him. 

Whilst these matters were thus in proi ess, to draw oil 1 lannibal 
from scenting the design, Fabius sends orders to the garrison in 
Rhegium, that they should waste and spud the IJrutti.ui counlrv, 
and should also lay siege to Cauloma, and storm the place with 
all their might. These were a IkuIv of eiglit thousand men, 
the w'orst of the Roman army, who had most (»f them In cn runa- 
ways, and had Ixcn brought home by Marc( llns from Sicilv, 
in dishonour, so tliat the loss of them would not Ik* any great 
grief to the Romans. Fabius, therefore, threwv out these men 
as a bait for Hannibal, to divert him from 'farentum; who 
instantly caught at it, and led his forces to Cauloma; in the 
meantime, F.dv.us sat down before Tarcnluni. On tlic sixth 
day of the siege, the >oung Tarcntine slijis by night out of tlic 
town, and, luvmg carefully ob.servtd the place where the 
Bruttian commander, according to agreement, was V) admit 
the Romans, gave an account of the whole matter to Fabius; 
who thought it not safe to rely wholly upon the plot, but, while 
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proceeding with secrecy to the post, gave order for a genera! 
assault to be made on the other side of the town, both by land 
and sea. This being accordingly executed, while the Tarentines 
hurried to defend the town on tlie side attacked, Fabius received 
the signal from the Bruttian, scaled the walls, and entered the 
town unopposed. 

Here, we must confess, ambition seems to have overcome him. 
To make it appear to the world that he had taken Tarentum 
by force and his own prowess, and not by treachery, he com- 
manded his men to kill the Bruttians before all others; yet he 
did not succeed in establishing the impression he desired, but 
merely gained the character of perfidy and cruelty. Many of 
the Tarentines were also kilh’d, and thirty thousand of them 
were sold for slaves; the army had the plunder of the town, 
and tlierc was brought into the treasury three thousand talents. 
Whilst they were carrying off everything else as plunder, the 
officer who took the inventory asked what should be done with 
their gods, meaning the pictures and shitucs; Fabius answered, 
“ Let us leave their angry gods to the Tarentines.” Neverthe- 
less, he removed the colossal statue of Hercules, and had it 
set up in the ca])itol, with one of himself on horseback, in brass, 
near it; yiroceedings very different from those of ^^arcellus on 
a like occasion, and which, indeed, very much set off in the eyes 
of the world his clemency and humanity, as appears m the 
account of his life. 

Hannibal, it is .said, was within five miles of Tarentum, 
when he was informed tlmt the town was tiken. He said 
openly, “Rome then has also got a Hannibal; as we won 
farentum, so have we lost it.” And, in private with some of 
lus confidants, he told them, for the first time, that he always 
thought it difficult, but now he held it impossible, with the 
forces he then had, to master Italy. 

Upon this success, Fabius had a triumph decreed him at 
Rome, much more splendid tlian his first; they looked upon 
him now as a champion who liad learned to cope with lus 
antagonist, and could now easily foil his arts and prove lus 
best skill ineffectual. And, indeed, the army of Hannibal 
was at this time partly worn away with continual action, and 
partly weakened and become dissolute with overabundance 
and luxury. Marcus Livius, who was governor of Tiirentum 
when it was betrayed to Hannibal, and then retired into the 
citadel, which he kept till the town was retaken, was annoyed 
at these honours and distinctions, and, on one occasion, openly 
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declared in the senate, that by his resistance, more than by any 
action of Fabius, Tarentum had been recovered; on which 
Fabius laughingly replied: “ You say very true, for if Marcus 
Livius had not lost Tarentum, Fabius Maximus had never 
recovered it/' The people, amongst other marks of gratitude, 
gave his son the consulship of the next year ; shortly after wliose 
entrance upon liis olTice, there being some busuiess on foot 
about provision for the war, his father, either by reason of age 
and infirmity, or pcrluips out of design to try his son, aime up 
to him on horseback. While he w’as still at a disuince, the young 
consul observed it, and biule one of his lictors command his 
father to alight, and tell him if he had imy business with the 
consul, he should come on foot, rhe stjuiders-by seemed 
offended at the imperiousness of the son U>war(is a fatiier sk) 
venerable for his age and his authority, and turned their eyes 
in silence towards Fabius. He, however, mslantlv alighted 
from his horse, and with open arms came up, almost running, 
and embraced his s(m, saying, “ V'cs, my .son, you do well, and 
understxind well what authority you have received, and over 
whom you arc to use it. This was tlie way by which we and our 
forefathers advanced the dignity of Rome, jirefeiring ever her 
honour and service to our own fathers and < hildren.*’ 

And, in fact, it is told tluit tiie great-grandfatlier of our 
Fabius, who was undoubtedly the greatest man of Ri>nie m 
his time, both in reputation and authority, who luid been 
five times consul, and luui been honoured with several lnumph.s 
for victories obtained by him, took pleasure in .serving as lieu- 
tenant under his own son, when he went as consul to his com- 
mand. iVnd when afterwardb his .son had a triumph bestowed 
upon him for his good service, the old man followed, on horsc- 
b.u'k, his tniimplmnt ( luiriot, as one (>f his attendants; find 
made it his glory, tluit while he really was, and was acknowledged 
to be, the greatest man in Rome, and held a father’.s full fniwer 
over his son, he yet submitted himself to the laws and the 
imigistrate. 

But the praises of our Fabius are not Ixmnded here. He 
afterwards lost his .son, and was remarkable for bearing the 
loss with the moderation becoming a pious father and a wise 
man, and as it was the custom amongst the Romans, upon the 
death of any illustrious person, to have a funeral oration recited 
by some of the nearest relations, he took upon himself that 
office, and delivered a speech in the forum, which he committed 
afterwards to writing. 
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After Cornelius Scipio, who was sent into Spain, had driven 
the Carthaginians, defeated by him in many battles, out of 
the country, and had gained over to Rome many towns and 
nations with large resources, he was received at his coming 
home with unexam[dcd joy and acclamation of the people; 
who, to show their gratitude, elected him consul for the year 
ensuing. Knowing what high expectation they had of him, 
he thought the occupation of contesting Italy with Hannibal 
a mere old man’s employment, and proposed no less a task to 
himself titan to make Carthage the seat of the war, fill Africa 
with arms and devastation, and so oblige Hannibal, instead of 
invading the countries of others, to draw back and defend 
his own. And to this end he proceeded to exert all the infliienc'^ 
he had with the people. Fabius, on the other side, opposed 
the undei taking with all his might, alarming the city, and telling 
them that nothing hut the temerity of a hot young man could 
inspire them with such dangerous counsels, and sparing no mean*:, 
by word or deed, to prevent it. He prevailed with the senate 
to espouse his sentiments; but the common people thought tint 
he envied the fame of Scipio, and that he was afraid lest Ih ^ 
young conqueror should achieve some great and noble exploit, 
and liave the glory, perhaps, of driving Hannibal out of Italv, 
or even of < iiding the war, which had for so many years continued 
and been protracted under his management. 

To say the truth, when Fahius first opposed this project 
of Scipio, he probably did it out of caution and prudence, in 
consideration only of the public safety, and of the danger which 
the commonwealth might incur ; but when he found Scipio every 
day increasing in tlie esteem of the people, rivalry and ambition 
led him further, and made him violent and personal in his 
opposition. For he even applied to Crassus, the colle.aguc of 
Scipio, and urged him not to yield the command to S< ipio, but 
tlmt, if his inclinations were for it, he should himself in person 
lead the army to Carthage. He also hindered the giving monev 
to Scipio for the war; so that he was forced to raise it upon his 
own credit and interest from the cities of Etruria, which werr 
extremely attached to him. On the other side, Crassus would 
not stir against him, nor remove out of Italy, being, in his own 
nature, a\tTsc to all contention, and also having, by his oflicc 
of high priest, religious duties to retain him. Fahius, therefore, 
tried other ways to oppose the design ; he impeded the levies, 
and he declaimed, both in the senate and to the people, that 
Scipio was not only himself flying from Hannibal, but was also 
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endeavouring to drain Italy of all its forces, and to spirit away 
the youth of the countrv' to a foreign war, leaving iKliind them 
their parents, wives, and children, and the city itself, a defence- 
less prey to the conquering and undefeated enemy at their 
doors. With this he so far alarmed the people, tluit at last tlicv 
would only allow Scipio for the war the legions which were in 
Sicily, and three hundred, whom he particularly trusted, of 
those men w'ho had served with him in Spam. In these trans- 
actions, Fahius seems to have followed the dictates of his own 
wary temper. 

But, after that Scipia was gone over into Africa, when new’S 
almost immediately came to Rome of w'ondcrful exploits and 
victories, of which the fame was confnnied hy the sp<nls he sent 
home; of a Numidian king taken prisoner; of a vast slaughter 
nf their men; of two camps of the enemy burnt and destroyed, 
and in them a great quantity of am^is and horses; and wlicn, 
hereupon, the Carthaginians were rompelled to send envoys 
to Hannibal to call him home, and leave bis idle hopes m lUdy, 
to defend Carthage; when, for such eminent and transcending 
ser\uccs, the whole people of Rome cried up and extolled the 
actions of Scipio; even then, Fabius contended tlmt a .successor 
*>hould be sent in his place, allf;ung for it only the old reason 
of the mutability of fortune, as if she would be weary of long 
favouring the same person. With this language many did begin 
t j feel ofiended ; it seemed to he inorosily and ill-will, the pusil 
Linimily of old age, or a fear, that had now become exaggerated, 
of the skill of llannilwil. Nay, when Hannibal Ivad put his 
army on shipboard, and taken his leave of Italy, Fabius still 
could not forbear to oppose and disturb tlic universal joy of 
Rome, expressing his fears and apprehensions, telling them 
that the commonwcallh >\as never in more danger than now, 
and that Hannil>al vs as a more fornielablc enemy under the 
walls of Carthage tlian ever he had been in Italy; th.it it would 
be fatal to Rome whenever Sn[)io should encounter his vietorious 
army, still warm with the blood of so many Roman generals, 
dictators, and consuls slain. And the people were, in some 
degree, startled with these declamations, and were brcaight 
to believe that the further off Hannibal was, the nearer was their 
danger. Scipio, however, shortly afterwards fought Hannibal, 
and utterly defeated him, humbled the pride of Carthage Ixmeatli 
his feet, gave his countrymen joy and exultation beyond all 
their hopes, and — 

*' Long »bakfti on the seat the state.** 
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Fabius Maximus, however, did not live to see the prosperous 
end of this war, and the final overthrow of Hannibal, nor to 
rejoice in the re-established happiness and security of the com- 
monwealth; for about the time that Hannibal left Italy, he 
fell sick and died. At Thebes, Epaminondas died so poor that 
he was buried at the public charge; one small iron coin was al!, 
it is said, that was found in his house. Fabius did not need 
this, but the people, as a mark of their affection, defrayed the 
expenses of his funeral by a private contribution from each 
citizen of the smallest piece of coin; thus owning him theii 
common father, and making his end no less honourable than hi> 
life. 


THE COMPARISON OF FABIUS WITH PERICLES 

We have here had two lives rich in examples, both of civil 
and military excellence. Let us first compare the two men in 
their warlike capacity. Pericles presided in his commonwealth 
when it was in its most flourishing and opulent condition, great 
and growing in power; so that it may be thought it was rather 
the common success and fortune that kept him from any fall 
or disaster. But the task of Fabius, who undertook the govern- 
ment in the worst and most dilficult times, was not to I)rescr^ e 
and maintain the well-established felicity of a prosperous state, 
but to raise and uphold a sinking and ruinous commonwealth. 
Besides, the victories of Cimon, the trophies of Myronides and 
Lcocrates, with the many famous exploits of Tolmides, were 
employed by Pericles rather to fill the city with festive enter- 
tainments and solemnities than to enlarge and secure its empire. 
Whereas, Fabius, when he took upon him the government, had 
the frightful object before his eyes of Roman armies destroyed, 
of their generals and consuls slain, of lakes and plains and 
forests strewed with the dead bodies, and rivers stained with 
tlie blood of his fellow-citi/.ens ; and yet, with his mature and 
solid counsels, with the finnness of his resolution, he, as it 
were, put his shoulder to the falling commonwealth, and kept 
it up from foundering through the failings and weakness of others. 
Perhaps it may be more easy to govern a city broken and tamed 
with calamities and adversity, and compelled by danger and 
necessity to listen to wisdom, than to set a bridle on wantonness 
and temerity, and rule a people pampered and restive witii 
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long prosperity as were the Athenians i^hen Pericles held the 
reins of government. But then again, not to be daunted nor 
discomposed with the vast heap of calamities under which the 
people of Rome at that time grmin and succumbed, argues a 
courage in Fabius and a strength of purpose more tlmn ordinarx'. 

We may set Tarentum ret^iken against Samos won by Pericles, 
and the conquest of Eubcea we may well balance with the towns 
of Campania; though Capua itself was reduced by tlic consuls 
Fulvius and Appius. I do not find that Fabius won any set 
battle but that against the Ligurians, for which he had his 
triumph; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies for as m;iny 
victories obtained by land and by sea. But no action of Pericles 
can be com{)ared to that memorable rescue of Minucius, when 
Fabius redeemed l)oth liim and his armv from utter destruction ; 
a noble act combining the highest valour, wdsdom, and humanity. 
On the other side, it does not ap|>ear tluit Pericles was ever so 
overreached as Fabius was by Hannibal with his flaming oxen. 
His enemy there had, without his agency, put himself acciden- 
tally into his power, yet Fabius let him slip in the night, and, 
when day came, was worsted by him, w;is anticijsiied in the 
moment of success, and m;istered by his prisoner. H it is the part 
of a good general, not only to provide for the pre.sent, but also 
to have a clear fore.‘>ight of things to come, in this point Periclc.K 
iH the superior; for he admoni^lud the Athenians, and told them 
l)eforehand the ruin the war would bring u[>on them, by their 
grasping more than tliey were alilc to manage. But Fabius 
Wtis not so good a prophet, when he denounced to the Romans 
that the undertaking of Scipio would l>c the destniction of the 
commonwealth. So that Pericles was a good prophet of bad 
success, and Fabius was a bad prophet of success that wan good. 
.And, indeed, to lose an advantage through difiid<‘n(X* is no less 
blamable in a general than so fall into danger for want of fore- 
sight; for both these faults, though of a contrary nature, spring 
from the same root, want of judgment and experience. 

As for their civil policy, it is imputed to Pericles that he 
occasioned the war, since no terms of peace, offered by the 
I^cedjemonians, would content him. It is true, I presume, 
that Fabius, also, was not for yielding any point to the Cartha- 
ginians, but was ready to hazard ail, rather than lessen the 
empire of Rome, 'fhe mildness of Fabius towards his a)lleague 
Minucius docs, by may of comparison, rebuke and condemn 
the exertions of Pericles to banish Cimon and Thucydides, noble, 
aristocratic nu^n, who by his means suffered ostracrim. The 
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authority of Pericles in Athens was much greater than that 
of Fabius in Rome. Hence it was more easy for him to prev ent 
miscarriages arising from the mistakes and insufficiency of oth( r 
officers; only Tolmides broke loose from him, and, contrar\' 
to his persuasions, unadvisedly fought with the Boeotians, and 
was slain. The greatness of his influence made all others submit 
and conform themselves to his judgment. Whereas Fabiu*?. 
sure and unerring himself, for want of that general power, had 
not the means to obviate the miscarriages of others; but it 
had been happy for the Romans if his authority had been greater, 
for so, we may presume, their disasters had t^en fewer. 

As to liberality and public spirit, Pericles was eminent m 
never taking any gifts, and Fabius, for giving his own money 
to ransom his soldiers, though the sum did not exceed six talents. 
Than Pericles, meantime, no man had ever greater opportunities 
to enrich himself, having had presents offered him from so m.iny 
kings and princes and allies, yet no man was ever more free 
from corruption. And for the beauty and magnificence cf 
temples and public edifices with which he adorned his countr\’, 
it must be confessed, that all the ornaments and structures 
of Rome, to the time of the Caesars, had nothing to compare, 
either in greatness of design or of expense, witli the lustre of 
those which Pericles only erected at Athens. 


ATXIBIADES 

Alcibiades, as it is supposed, was anciently descended from 
Eur)’saces, tlie son of Ajax, by his father’s side; and by hi^ 
mother’s side from Alcmseon. Dinomachc, his mother, was the 
daughter of Megacles. His father, Clinias, having fitted out 
a galley at his own expense, gained great honour in the sta- 
fight at Artemisium, and was afterwards slain in the battle of 
Coronca, fighting against the Boeotians. Pericles and Ariphron, 
the sons of Xanthippus, nearly related to him, became the 
guardians of Alcibiades. It hiis been said not untruly that the 
Iriondbhip which Socrates felt for him has much contributed 
to his fame; and certain it is, that, though we have no account 
from any writer concerning the mother of Nicias or Demosthenes, 
of Liimachus or Phormion, of Thrasybulus or Theramenes, not- 
wilhstanding these were all illustrious men of the same period, 
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yet we know even the nurse of Alcibiades, that her country was 
Lacedaemon, and her name Amycla ; and tliat Z<ipynjs was his 
teacher and attendant; the one being recorded by Antisihencs, 
and the other by Plato. 

It is not, perhaps, material to say anything of the beauty 
of Alcibiades, only that it bloomed with him in all the ages 
of his life, in his infancy, in his yuuth, and in his manhood; 
and, in the jxjculiar character becoming’ to each of thc^e |>criods, 
i^ave him, in cver\' one of them, a grace and a chaniL \\ hat 
Euripides says, that — 

** Of all fair things tht* autnrnn, t<>\ is f pr,'* 

.s by no means universally line. lUit it h.ipptnrd so with 
Alcibiades, amoncst few others, by reason of his happy con^ 
stitution and natural vigour of body. It is s.i.d that his li‘'plng, 
when he spoke, became him well, and gave a giare and per- 
suasiveness to his rapid speech. Aristopluincs lakes notice of 
it in the verses in which he jests at Thcoius: “ Ilnw like a ro/cv 
he is," says Alcibuulcs, mcajiing a torax ; on wlinli it is 
remarked, — 

“ How verv happilv he lisped the 

.\rchippus a]?o alludes to it in a jiassagc wliuc he ridinilcs tl.c 
son of Alcih’adcs: — 

“ That people may believe him like his futiier. 

He walk'' like ■ nc dis^' Ked m liunrv, 

I.ets Ills r< he trail behind him nri the rroimd, 

< arr Icssly 1< ans his hc<id, and in Ins t.ilk 
Ahrctb to lisp." 

Ilis conduct di^'playcd many great inctiii >istencies and varia- 
tions, not unnaturally, in accordance with the many anti 
wonderful vicibsitudes of his fortunes; hut among the many 
strong pa'^slons of his real cliaractcr, the one nhist prevailing of 
all was h:s ambition and desire of superiority, whicii ap|>cars in 
several anecdotes told of his savings whilst he was a child. 
Once being hard pressed in wrestling, and fearing U) be thrown, 
he got the hand of his antagonist to his mouth, and bit it with 
all his force; and wlien the other loosed his Ik Id pr(,sently, and 
said, " You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman." “ No," rc pi. cd he, 
“ like a lion." Another time as he played at dice in the street, 
being then but a child, a loaded cart came that way, whf n it 
was his turn to throw; at first he called to the driver to slop, 
because he was to throw" in the w"ay over w hich the cart was to 
pass; but the man giving him no attention and driving on 
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when the rest of the boys divided and gave way, Alcibiades 
threw himself on his face before the cart and, stretching him- 
self out, bade the carter pass on now if he would; which sn 
startled the man, that he put back his horses, while all that saw 
it were terrified, and, crying out, ran to assist Alcibiades. 
When he began to study, he obeyed all his other masters fairlv 
well, but refused to learn upon the flute, as a sordid thing, and 
not becoming a free citizen; saying that to play on the lute or 
the harp docs not in any way disfigure a man’s body or face, but 
one is hardly to be known by the most intimate friends when 
playing on tiic flute. Besides, one who plays on the harp may 
speak or sing at the same time; but the use of the flute stops 
the mouth, intercepts the voice, and prevents all articulation. 
“ Therefore,’* said he, “ let the Theban youths pipe, who do 
not know how to speak, but we Athenians, as our ancestors 
have told us, have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo for 
our protector, one of whom threw away the flute, and the other 
stripped the Flute-player of his skin.’* Thus, betw'ecn railler\' 
and good earnest, Alcibiades kept not only himself but others 
from learning, as it presently became the talk of the young 
1)0 vs, how Alcibiades despised playing on the flute, and 
ridiculed those who studied it. In consequence of which, it 
('('used to be reckoned amongst the liberal accomplishments, 
and l)ccame goncriilly neglected. 

It is staled in tlie invective which Antiphon wrote against 
Alcibiades, that once, when he was a l)oy, he ran away to the 
liouse of Dirnocrates, one of those who made a favourite of 
him, and that Ariplion hud determined to cause proclamation 
to be made for him, had not Pericles diverted him from it, by 
saying, that if he were dead, the proclaiming of him could only 
cause it to be discovered one day sooner, and if he were safe, it 
would be a reproach to him as long as he lived. Antiphon also 
says, that he killed one of his own servants with the blow of a 
staff in Sibyrtius’s wrestling ground. But it is unreasonable to 
give credit to all that is objected by an enemy, who makes open 
profession of his design to defame him. 

It was manifest tliat the many well-lx>m persons who were 
conlmiially seeking his company, and making their court to 
him, were attracted and captivated by his bnlliant and extra- 
ordinary Ixjauty only. But the affection which Socrates enter- 
tained for him is a great evidence of the natunil noble qualities 
and good disposition of the boy, which Socrates, indeed, detected 
both in and under his personal beauty; and, hearing that lus 
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wealth and station, and the great number both of strangers and 
Athenians who flattered and caressed him, might at last corrupt 
him, resolved, if possible, to interpose, and preserv’e so hopeful 
a plant from perishing in the flower, l)cfore its fruit came to 
perfection. For never did fort\ine sunrouiui and enclose a man 
with so many of those things which we vulgarly mil goods, or 
so protect him from every wca[)on of philosophy, and fence him 
from every access of free and searching words, as she did Alci- 
biadcs; who, from the l>eginning, was exposed to the flatteries 
of those who sought merely his gratifualion, such as might well 
imncrv'c him, and indispose him to listen to anv real adviser or 
instructor. Yet such was the hap[>mess of his genius, that he 
discerned Socrates from the rest, and admitted him, whilst he 
drove away the wealthy an<l the noble who made court to him. 
And, in a little tune, they grew intimate, and Alcibiades, listen- 
ing now to language entirely free from every thought of un- 
manly fondness and sillv displays of aflcction, finding himself 
with one who sought t() lay open to him the deficiencies of his 
mind, and repress his vain and foolish arrogance — 

“ Dropped like the craven C4H:k hi-* c ^nnucred wint*,’* 

He esteemed these endeavours of Srjcratcs as most truly u 
means w’hicli the gods made use of for the care and prc‘'»ervation 
of youth, and bi'gan to tlimk meanly of himself and to admire 
him; to be filcased with his kindness, and to stand in awe of 
his virtue; and, unawares to hiinscH, there heramc formed in 
his mind tiiat reflex image and reciprocation of Ixive, or 
Anteros, tliat Plato talks of. It was a matter of general wonder, 
w'hcn people saw him joining Socralcs in his meals and his 
exercises, living with him in the same lent, wlulst ho w:is 
reserved and rough t<j all others who made their ad<lresscs to 
him, and acted, indeed . with great insolence to some of them. 
As in particular to An\tu«?, the son of Anthcmion, one who was 
vcr\' fond of him, and invited him to an entertainment which 
he liad prepared for some strangers. Aleduades refused the 
invitation; but, having drunk to excess at his own house with 
some of his cnmpanutns, went thither with them to play some 
frolic; and, standing at the door of the room w’herc the guests 
were enjoying themselves, and s<‘eing the tables covered with 
gold and silver cups, he commanded lus servants to take away 
the one-lmlf of them, and c^rry them to his own hou.se; and 
then, disdaining so much as to enter into the room himself, as 
soon as he h£^ done this, went away, llie company was 
1 407 , 
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indignant, and exclaimed at his rude and insulting conduct; 
Anytus, however, said, on the contrary, he had shown great 
consideration and tenderness in taking only a part when he 
might have taken all. 

He behaved in the same manner to all others who courted 
him except only one stranger, who, as the story is told, havin*^ 
but a small esbite, sold it all for about a hundred staters, which 
he presented to Alcibiades, and besought him to ac^'cpt. Alci- 
biades, smiling and well pleased at the thing, invited him to 
supper, and, after a very kind entertainment, gave him his 
gold again, requiring him, moreover, not to fail to be present 
the next day, when the public revenue was offered to farm, and 
to outbid all others. The man would have excused himself, 
because the contract was so large, and would cost many talents; 
hut Alcibiades, who had at that time a private pique against the 
existing farmers of the revenue, threatened to have him beaten 
if he refused. The next morning, the stranger, coming to the 
market-place, offered a talent more than the existing rate; upon 
which the farmers, enraged and consulting together, called 
upon him to name his sureties, concluding that he could find 
none. The poor man, being sUrtled at the proposal, began to 
retire; but Alcibiades, standing at a distance, cried out to the 
magistrates, “Set my name down, he is a friend of mine; I 
will he security for him.“ When the other bidders heard this, 
they perceived that all their contrivance was defeated; for 
their way was, with the profits of the second year to pay the rent 
for the year preceding; so that, not seeing any other way to 
extricate themselves out of the ditficulty, they began to e.i treat 
the stranger, and offered him a sum of money. Alcibiades 
would not suffer him to accept of less than a Ulent; but when 
that was paid down, he commanded him to relinquish the bar- 
gain, having by this device relieved his necessity. 

I'hough Socrates had many and powerful rivals, yet the 
natural good qualities of Alcibiades gave his affection the 
mastery. His words overcame him so much, as to draw tears 
from his eyes, and to disturb his very soul Yet sometimes he 
would abandon himscli to flatterers, when they proposed to him 
varieties of pleasure, and would desert Socrates; who, then, 
would pursue him, as if he had been a fugitive slave. He de- 
spised every one else, and had no reverence or awe for any one 
but him. Clcanthes the plulosophcr, speaking of one to whom 
he was attached, says his only hold on him was by his cars, while 
liis rivals had all the others offered them ; and there is ao ques- 
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tion that Alcibiades was very easily taught by pleasure; and 
the expression used by Thiicv^didcs about the excesses of liis 
habitual course of living gives occasion to believe so. But 
those who endeavoured to corrupt .Mcibiades took advantage 
chiefly of his vanity and ambition, and thnjst him on unseason- 
ably to undertake great entvr|)nses, jx'rsuudinf; him, that as 
soon as he began to concern himself in public affairs, he would 
not only obscure the rest of the generals and statesmen, but 
outdo the authority and the reputation which Peruit s himself 
had gained in Greece. But in the same numner as iron wliich 
IS softened by the fire grows hard with lite cold and all )Ls |>arts 
are closed again, so, as often as Socrates observed Alcihiadci 
to be misled by luxury or pride, he reduced and corrc( ted him 
by his addresses, and made him humble and modest, by show- 
ing him in how many things he was deficient, and liow very' far 
from perfection in virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, he went once to a grammar- 
school, and asked the master for one of Homer’s books; and he 
making answer that he had nothing of Horner’s, Alcibiades gave 
Iiim a blow with his fist, and went away. Another schoolrnastei 
telling him that he had Homer corrected by himself ; “ How? ” 
said Alcibiades, “ and do you employ your time in icaclung 
children to read? You, who are able to amerui Homer, mav 
well underUhe to instruct men.” Being once desirous to s[K*ak 
with Pericles, he went to his house and was told there that he 
was not at leisure, but busied in considering how to give up his 
accounts to the Athenians; Alcibiades, as he went away, said, 
it ‘‘ were better for him to consid<T how he might avoid giving 
up his accounts at all.” 

Whilst he was very young, he w<is a s .Idicr in the expedition 
against Potidj-a, where Socrates lodged in the same tent with 
him, and stood next to him in battle. Once there hap|K*ncd a 
.sharp skirmish, in which they both behaved w'ilh signal bravery , 
but Alcibiades receiving a wound, Socrates threw himself bdorr 
him to defend him, and beyond any question saved him and hi« 
arms from the enemy, and so in all justice might have challenged 
the prize of valour. But the generals apjK^aring eager u. 
adjudge the honour to Alcibiades, iK'caii’^c of his rank, Socrates, 
who desired to increase his thirst after glory of a nolde kind, 
was the first to give evidence for him, and pressed them U: 
crown him, and to decree to him the complete suit of armour. 
Afterwards, in the battle of Delium, when the Athenians wc/r 
routed, and Socrates with a few others was retreating on foot, 
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Alcibiades, who was on horseback, observing it, would not pass 
on, but stayed to shelter him from the danger, and brought him 
safe off, though the enemy pressed hard upon them, and cut 
off many. But this happened some time after. 

He gave a box on the ear to Hipponicus, the father of Callias, 
whose birth and wealth made him a person of great influence 
and repute. And this he did unprovoked by any passion oi 
quarrel between them, but only because, in a frolic, he had 
agreed with his companions to do it. People were justly 
offended at this insolence when it became known through the 
city; but early the next morning, Alcibiades went to his house 
and knocked at the door, and being admitted to him, took off 
his outer garment, and presenting his naked body, desired him 
to scourge and chastise him as he pleased. Upon this Hippo- 
nicus forgot all his resentment, and not only pardoned him, but 
soon after gave him his daughter Hipparete in marriage, ^me 
say that it was not Hipponicus, but his son Callias, who gave 
Hipparete to Alcibiades, together with a portion of ten talents, 
and that after, when she had a child, Alcibiades forced him to 
give ten talents more, upon pretence that such was the agree- 
ment if she brought him any children. Afterwards, Callias, for 
fear of coming to his death by his means, declared, in a full 
assembly of the people, that, if he should happen to die without 
children, the state should inherit his house and all his goods. 
Hipparete was a virtuous and dutiful wife, but, at last, growing 
impatient of the outrages done to her by her husband’s continual 
entertaining of courtesans, as well strangers as Athenians, 
she departed from him and retired to her brother’s house, 
Alcibiades seemed not at all concerned at this, and lived on still 
in the same luxury; but the law requiring that she should 
deliver to the archon in person, and not by proxy, the instrument 
by which she claimed a divorce, when, in obedience to the law, 
she presented herself before him to perform this, Alcibiades 
came in, caught her up, and carried her home through the 
market-place, no one daring to oppose him nor to take her from 
liim. She continued with him till her death, which happened 
not long after, when Alcibiades had gone to Ephesus. Nor is 
this violence to be thought so very enormous or unmanly. For 
the law, in making her who desires to be divorced appear in 
public, seems to design to give her husband an opportunity of 
treating with her, and endeavouring to retain her. 

Alcibiades had a dog which cost him seventy rainas, and was 
a very large one, and very handsome. His tail, which was his 
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principal ornament, he caused to be cut off, and his acquaint- 
ances exclaiming at him for it, and telling lum that all Athens 
was sorry for the dog, and cried out upon him for this action, 
he laughed, and said, “ Just what I wanted has happened then. 
I wished the Athenians to Ulk about this, that they might not 
say something worse of me.*’ 

It is said Uiat the first time he came into the assembly was 
upon occasion of a largess of money which he made to the 
people. This was not done by design, but as he [Kissed along 
he heard a shout, and inquiring the aiusc, and having Icametl 
that there was a donative making to the people, he went in 
amongst tliem and gave money also. The multitude thereupon 
applauding him, and shouting, he was so transportcil at it, that 
he forgot a quail which he had under his rol>e, and the bird, 
being frighted with the noise, flew ofl; upon which the people 
made louder acclamations than Ixdorc, and many of them 
started up to pursue the bird; and one Antiochus, a pilot, 
caught it and restored it to him, for which he was ever after a 
favourite with Alcibiades. 

He had great advantages for entering public life; his noble 
birth, his riches, the personal courage he had shown in divers 
battles, and the multitude of his friends and dependants, threw 
open, so to say, folding-doors for his admittance. But he did 
not consent to let his power with the people icsl on anything, 
rather than on his own gift of eloquence. That he was a master 
in the art of speaking, the comic poets bear him witness; and 
the most eloquent of public speakers, in his oration against 
Midias, allows that AJcibiadc.s, among other pcifcctions, wa.s a 
most accomplished orator. If, however, we give credit to 
Theophrastus, who of all philosophers was the most curious 
inquirer, and the greatest lover of histor>', wc are to understand 
that Alcibiades had the highest capacity for inventing, for dis- 
cerning what was the right thing to be said f(jr any puiqxjsc, 
and on any occasion; but aiming not only at saying what wa<; 
required, but also at saying it well, in rttsf>cct, that is, of words 
and phrases, when these did not readily occur, he would often 
pause in the middle of his discourse for want of the apt word, 
and would be silent and stop ull he could recollect himself, and 
had considered what to say. 

His expenses in horses kept for the public games, and in the 
number of his chanots, were matter of great observation ; never 
did any one but he, either private person or king, send seven 
charioti to the Olympic games. And to have carried away at 
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once the first, the second, and the fourth prize, as Thucydides 
says, or the third, as Euripides relates it, outdoes far away 
every distinction that ever was know'n or thought of in that 
kind. Euripides celebrates his success in this manner: — 

“ — But my song to you, 

Son of CUnias, is due 

Victory is noble; how much m(^re 

To do as never Creek before; 

To obtain m the great chariot race 
The first, the second, and third place; 

With easy step advanced to fame 
To bid llic herald three times claim 
The olive for one victor’s name ” 

The emulation displayed by the deputations of various states 
m the presents which they made to him, rendered this success 
yet more illustrious. The Ephesians erected a tent for him, 
adorned magnificently; the city of Chios furnished him with 
provender for his horses and with great numbers of beasts for 
sacrifice; and the Lesbians sent him wine and other provisions 
for the many great entertainments which he made. Yet in the 
midst of all this he escaped not without censure, occasioned 
either by the ill-nature of his enemies or by his own misconduct. 
For it is said, that one Diomedes, an Athenian, a worthy man 
and a friend to Alcibiadcs, passionately desiring to obtain the 
victory at the Olympic games, and having heard much of a 
chariot which belonged to the state at Argos, where he knew 
tint Alcibiades had great power and many friends, prevailed 
with him to undertake to buy the chariot. Alcibiades did 
indeed buy it, but then claimed it for his own, leaving Diomedes 
to rage at him, and to call upon the gods and men to bear 
witness to the injustice. It would seem there was a suit at 
law commenced upon this occasion, and there is yet extant an 
oration concerning the chariot, written by Isocrates in defence 
of the son of Alcibiades. But the plaintiff in this action is 
named Tisias, and not Diomedes. 

As soon as he began to intermeddle in the government, which 
was when he was very young, he quickly lessened the credit of 
all who aspired to the confidence of the people except Pha:ax, 
the son of Erasistratus, and Nicias, the son of Niccratus, who 
alone could contest it with him. Nicias was arrived at a mature 
age, and was esteemed their first general. Phaeax was but a 
rising statesman like Alcibiades; he was descended from noble 
ancestors, but was his inferior, as in many other things, so, 
principally, in eloquence. He possessed rather the art of per- 
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suading in private conversation than of del«ite before the 
people, and was, as Kupolis said of him— 

'* The best of talkers, and of speakers \%ont.** 

There is extant an oration written by Ph.rax apainsl Alcibiades, 
in wliith. amongst other tilings, it is s.ucJ, that Alciliiades made 
daily use at liis table of many gold and silver vessels, whicli 
belonged to the commonwealth, as if they had been his own. 

d lit re was a certain Hn jierbohis, of the township of Peri- 
thoedae, ns horn Thucydides also speaks of as a nun of bad cliar 
acter, a genend butt for the mockery of all the comic wiiicrs of 
the time, hut quite unconcerned at the worst things they could 
say, and, lieing careless of glor>', also insemsible of shame; a 
temper N\h{(h bom*e people c.ill boldness and courage, whereas 
it is indeed impudence and recklossness. He wxis liked by 
nobody, yet Uie people made frequent use of him, when lliev 
had a mind to disi^-race or calumniate any pcri>ons in authority. 
At tlii.s time, the people, by his per>ua5ions, were ready to pio 
cecd to pronounce the sentence of ten years’ banishment, called 
o.stracism. 'I'his they made use of to humiliate and dnvc out 
of the city such citizens os outdid the rest in credit and power, 
indulging not so much perhaps their apprehensions as their 
jealousies in tins way. And w'hen, at this time, there w.i, no 
doubt but that tlic ostracism would fall upon one of those three, 
Alcibiade.s contrived to form a coalition of parlies, and, com- 
municating his project to Kicias, turned the .sentence upon 
Ilyperbolus himself. Others say, that it was not witli Nidas, 
but Phauix, that he consulted, and by help of his [larty pro- 
cured the banishment of Ilyperbolus, when ho suspe< n d nothing 
less. For, before that time, no mean or obseurr person had 
ever fallen under that punishment, so that PUto, the comic 
poet, speaking of Ilyf^rholus, miglit wtII say — 

man devrved thr fat<', who r.sn? 

Yes, but the did n'>l deverx*; the rj; .0, 

Not for the liK** of him and his sUve-hr oids 
Did Athens pul the sherd into our h.ind> “ 

But we have given elsewhere a fuller slatcnunt of what is 
known to us of the matter. 

Alcihiarles was not less distiir}>cd at the distinctions wliiib 
Nicias gained amongst the enemies of Athens than at the 
honours winch the Athenians themselves paid to him. For 
though Alcibiadcs was the proper appoinlerl person to receive 
all L^edaemonians when they came to Athens, and Iiad taken 
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particular care of those that were made prisoners at Pylos, yet, 
after they had obtained the peace and restitution of the ca[)* 
tives, by the procurement chiefly of Nicias, they paid hun very- 
special attentions. And it was commonly said in Greece, that 
the war was begun by Pericles, and that Nicias made an end of 
it, and the peace was generally called the peace of Nicias, Alci* 
biades was extremely annoyed at this, and being full of envy, 
set himself to break the league. First, therefore, observing 
that the Argives, as well out of fear as hatred to the Lace^ 
dicmonians, sought for protection against them, he gave them 
a secret assurance of alliance with Athens. And communicating, 
as well in person as by letters, with the chief aflviscrs of the 
people there, he encouraged them not to fear the Lacediemonians, 
nor make concessions to them, but to wait a little, and keep 
their eyes on the Athenians, who, already, were all but sorry 
they had made peace, and would soon give it up. And after- 
wards, when the I^icedxmonians had made a league with the 
Boeotians, and had not delivered up Panactum entire, as they 
ought to have done by the treaty, but only after first destroying 
It, which gave great offence to the people of Athens, Alcihiades 
laid hold of that opportunity to exasperate them more highly, 
fie exclaimed fiercely against Nicias, and accused him of many 
things, which seemed probable enough: as that, when he was 
general, he made no attempt himself to capture their enemies 
that were shut up in the isle of Spliacteria, but, when they were 
afterwards made prisoners by others, he procured their release 
and sent them back to the I^iccchemonians, only to get favour 
with them; that he would not make use of his credit with 
them to prevent their entering into tliis confederacy with the 
Bceotians and Corinthians, and yet, on the other side, that he 
sought to stand in the way of those Greeks who were inrlin< d 
to make an alliance and friendship with Athens, if the Lace- 
daemonians did not like it. 

It happened, at the very time when Nicias was by these arts 
brought into disgrace with the people, that ambassadors arrived 
from loicedsemon, who, at their first coming, said what seemed 
very satisfactory, declaring that they had full powers to arrange 
all matters in dispute upon fair and equal terms. The council 
received their propositions, and the people were to assemble on 
tlie morrow to give them audience. Alcihiades grew very 
apprehensive of this, and contrived to gain a secret conference 
with the ambassadors. When they were met, he said: ‘MNhat 
is it you intend, you men of Sparta? Can you be ignorant 
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that the council always act with moderation and respect towards 
ambassadors, but that the people arc full of ambition and great 
designs? So that, if you let them know whuit full powers your 
commission gives you, they will urge and press you to un- 
reasonable conditions. Quit, therefore, tlvis indiscreet sim- 
plicity, if you expect to obtain equal terms from the Athenians, 
and would not have things extorted from you contrary to your 
inclination^, and begin t() treat with the people upon some 
reasonable articles, not avowing yourselves plenipotentiaries; 
and I w'ill be ready to assist you, out of good-will to the I.acc- 
daemonians.^’ When he had sai<l thus, he gave them his oath 
for tlie performance of what he promised, ami by this way drew 
them from Nicias to rely entirely upon himsjOf, and left them 
full of adiTiiralion of the diNcerninerU and sagacity they had 
seen in him. bhe next d.iy, when the people were assembled 
and the ambassadors introduced, Alcilaadrs, with great ap- 
parent courtesy, demanded of (hern, With what fxnvers they 
were a)me? They made ^insw'cr tlmt they were not come as 
plenipotentiaries. 

Instantly upon that, A!< ibiades, with a loud voice, though 
he had received and not done the wrong, began to c.ill them 
dishonest prevari<'ators, and to urge that such men could not 
possibly come with a puq>osc to say or do anything that was 
sincere. 'Hie council was incens(‘d, the people were in a rage, 
and Ni( ias, who knew nothing of the dcci il and the imposture, 
Wtis in the greatest confusion, equally surf)nsed and ashamed at 
such a change in the men. So thus the I^icedxmonian arnlxis- 
sadors were utterly n jected, and Alcibiadcs was declared 
general, who presently united the Argiv< the Kleans, and the 
people of Mantinea, into a confe<h‘ra(y with tin- Atlvnians. 

No man commended the method by wiuch Alcibia h > ( flecteti 
all this, yet it was a great p<ililical feat tliu.s to divide and 
shake almost all Pelop^mnesu^. and to com))ine so many men in 
arms against the I>;ireda;monMns in one day 1 m fore Mantinea; 
and, moreover, to r( move the war and the danger so far from 
the frontier of the Athenians, that even success wraild profit the 
enemy but little, should they be conrjiirrors, wherctis, if they 
were defeated, Sparta itself w^as hardly Siifc. 

After this I)attle at Mantinea, the select thousand of the 
army of the Argives attempted to overthrow the government of 
the people in Argos, and make themselves masters of the city; 
and the I>;iced 2 cmonians ciime to their aid and alx)Iishcd the 
democracy. But the j>coplc took anns again, and gained the 
1 407 •l 
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advantage, and Alcibiades came in to their aid and completed 
the victory, and persuaded them to build long walls, and by 
that means to join their city to the sea, and so to bring it wholly 
within the reach of the Athenian power. To this purpose he 
procured them builders and masons from Athens, and displayed 
the greatest zeal for their service, and gained no less honour 
and power to himself than to the commonwealth of Athens, 
He also persuaded the people of Patrae to join their city to the 
sea, by building long walls; and when some one told them, by 
way of warning, that the Athenians would swallow them up at 
last, Alcibiades made answer, “ Possibly it may be so, but it 
will be by little and little, and beginning at the feet, whereas 
the Laccdsemonians will begin at the head and devour you all 
at once.** Nor did he neglect either to advise the Athenians t(» 
look to their interests by land, and often put the young men in 
mind of tlie oath which they had made at Agraulos, to the 
effect that they would account wheat and barley, and vines and 
olives, to be the limits of Attica; by which they were taught to 
claim a title to all land that was cultivated and productive. 

But with all these words and deeds, and with all this sagacity 
and eloquence, he intermingled exorbitant luxury and wanton- 
ness, in his eating and drinking and dissolute living; wore long 
purple robes like a woman, which dragged after him as he went 
through the market-place; Ciiused the planks of his galley to 
be cut away, that so he might lie the softer, his bed not being 
placed on the boards, but hanging upon girths. His sliield, 
again, which was richly gilded, had not the usual ensigns of the 
Athenians, but a Cupid, holding a thunderbolt in his hand, was 
painted upon it. The sight of all this made the people of good 
repute in the city feel disgust and abhorrence, and apprehension 
also, at liis free living, and his contempt of law, as things 
monstrous in themselves, and indicating designs of usurpation. 
Aristophanes has well expressed the people’s feeling towards 
him — 

" They lov«, and hate, and cannot do without him/ 

And still more strongly, under a figurative expression, — 

“ Best rear no lion in your state, 'tis true; 

But treat him like a lion if you do " 

The truth is, his liberalities, his public shows, and other muni- 
ficence to the people, which were such as nothing could exceed, 
the glory of his ancestors, the force of his eloquence, the grace 
of his person, his strength of body, joined with his great courage 
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and knowledge in military affairs, prevailed upon the Athenians 
to endure patiently his excesses, to indulge inanv things to him, 
and, according to their habit, to give Uve softest names to his 
faults, attributing them to youth and good nature. As, for 
example, he kept Agatharcus, the {minter, a prisoner till he had 
painted his whole house, but then dismissed him with a reward. 
He publicly struck Taurcas, who exhibited certain shows in 
opposition to him and contended with him for the prize, fic 
selected for himself one of the captive Mclian women, and had a 
son by her, whom he took care to educ.ite. This the Athenians 
styled great humanity, and yet he was the principal cause of the 
slaughter of all the inhabitants of the isle of Melos who were of 
:igc to bear arms, having spoken in favour of that decree. When 
Aristophon, the painter, had drawn Nemca sitting and holding 
Alcibiades in her arms, the multitude seemed plefised with 
the piece, and thronged to sec it, but older [x-oplc disliked and 
disrelished it, and looked on these things as enormities, and 
movements towards tyranny. So that it was not said amiss by 
Archestratus, that Greece could not support a second Alcibiades. 
Once, when Alnbiades succeeded well in an oration which he 
made, and the whole assembly attended upon him to do him 
honour, Timon the misanthrope did not pass slightly by him, 
nor avoid him, as did others, but purposely met him, ^d tikir^ 
him by the hand, said, “ Go on boldly, my son, and increase in 
credit with the people, for thou wilt one day i)ring them calami- 
ties enough.” Some that were present laughed at the saying, 
and some reviled Timon; but there were others upon whom it 
made a deep impression; so various was the judgment which 
was made of him, and so irregular his own character. 

The Athenians, even in the lifetime of Pericles, had already 
cast a longing eye upon Sicily; but did not attempt anything 
till after his death. Then, under pretence of aiding their con- 
federates, they sent succoura upon all occasions to those who 
were oppressed by the Syracusans, preparing the way for send- 
ing over a greater force. But Alcibiades was the person wlv) 
inflamed this desire of theirs to the height, and prevailed with 
them no longer to proceed secretly, and by little and little, in 
their design, hut to sail out with a great fleet, and undertake at 
once to make themselves masters of the island. He pos-^essed 
the people with great hopes, and he himself entertained yet 
greater; and the conquest of Sicily, which was the utmost 
bound of their ambition, was but the mere outset of liis expecta- 
tion. Nicias endeavoured to divert the people from the expedi- 
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tion, by representing to them that the taking of Syracuse would 
be a work of great difficulty; but Alcibiades dreamed of nothing 
less tlion the conquest of Carthage and Libya, and by the 
accession of these conceiving himself at once made master of 
Italy and Peloponnesus, seemed to look upon Sicily as little 
more than a magazine for the war. The young men were soon 
elevated with these hoj>cs, and listened gladly to those of riper 
years, who talked wonders of the countries they were going to : 
so tliat you might see great numbers sitting in the wrestling 
grounds and public places, drawing on the ground the figure of 
the island and the situation of Libya and Carthage. Socrates 
the philosopher and Meton the astrologer are said, however, 
never to liave hoped for any good to the commonwealth from 
this war; the one, it is to be supposed, presaging what would 
ensue, hy the intervention of his attendant Cienius; and the 
other, cither upon rational consideration of the project or bv 
use of the art of divdnation, conceived fears for its issue, and. 
feigning madness, caught up a burning torch, and seemed as if 
he would liave set his own house on fire. Others report, that 
he did not take upon him to act the madman, but secrctlv in 
the night set his house on fire, and the next morning besought 
the people, that for his comfort, after such a calamity, thev 
would spare his son from the expedition. By which artifice he 
deceived his fellow-citizens, and obtained of them what he 
desired. 

Together with Alcibiades, Nicias, much against his will, was 
appointed general ; and he cnfleavoured to avoid the command, 
not the less on account of his colleague. But the Athenians 
thought the war would proceed more prosperously, if they did 
not send Alcibiades free from all restraint, but tempered his 
l\cat with the caution of Nicias. This they chose the rather to 
do, because Lamachus, the third general, though he was of 
mature years, yet in several battles had appeared no less hot 
and rash tlian Alcibiades himself. When they began to deliber- 
ate of the number of forces, and of the manner of making 
the necessary provisions, Nicias made another attempt to 
oppose the design, and to prevent the war; but Alcibiades 
contradicted him, and carried his point with the people. And 
one Demostratus, an orator, proposing to give the generals 
al)solute power over the preparations and the whole manage- 
ment of the war, it was presently decreed so. When all things 
were fitted for the voyage, many unlucky omens appeared. At 
tliat very time the feast of Adonis happened in which the women 
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were used to expose, in all ps^Xs of the city, ima^;^ resembling 
dead men carried out to their burial, and to represent funeral 
solemnities by lamentations and mournful songs. The mutila- 
tion, however, of the images of Mercury, most of which, in one 
night, liad their faces all disfigured, terrified many persons who 
were wont to despise most things of that nature. It was given 
out tliat it was done by the Corinthians, for the sake of the 
Syracusans, who were their colonv, in hopes tiuit the Athenians, 
by such prodigies, might be induced to dclav or ahaudim tlie 
war. But the report gained no credit with the people, nor yet 
the opinion of those who would not lielicve that there was any- 
thing ominous in the matter, but th.it it was only an extravagant 
action, committed, in that sort of sport which runs into licence, 
by wild young men coming from a debauch. Alike enraged and 
terrified at the thing, looking upon it to proceed from a con- 
spiracy of persons who designed some coniniotions in the state, 
the council, as wxll as tlic assembly of the people, which were 
held frC(|uently in a few days’ S[>ace, examined dihgcntly every- 
thing that might administer ground for suspicion. During this 
examination, /Vndrocles, one of the demagogy's, produced cer- 
tain slaves and strangers Ixdore them, who accused Alcibindes 
ind some of his friends of defacing other images in the same 
manner, and of having profanely acted the siicrcd mvstcrics 
at a drunken meeting, where one Theodonis rej)rcsentcd the 
herald, Polytion the torch-lxarer, and Aicibiiulcs the chief 
priest, while the rest of the f>arty appeared as candidates for 
initiation, and received the title of Initiates. Tlicsc were the 
matters contained in the articles of information winch Thessalus, 
the son of Cimon, exhibited against Alcibiades, for his impious 
mockery of the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. The people 
were highly exa'Jixrated and inc^n.scd against Alcibiadcs upon 
this accusation, which being aggravated by Androclcs, the most 
malicious of all his enemies, at first disturbed his friends exceed- 
ingly. But when they perceived that all the seamen designed 
for Sicily were for him, and the sokbers also, and when the 
Argivc and Mantincan auxiliaries, a thousand men at arms, 
openly declared that they had undertaken this d^tant maritime 
expedition for the sake of Alcibiadc.s, and that, if he was ill- 
used, they would all go home, they recovered their courage, 
and became eager to make use of the present opprirtunity for 
justifying him. At this his enemies were again discouraged, 
fearing lest the people should be more gentle to him in their 
sentence, because of the occasion they had for his service. 
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Therefore, to obviate this, they contrived that some olh^r 
orators, who did not appear to be enemies to Alcibiadcs, but 
really hated him no less than those who avowed it, should stan«i 
up in the assembly and say that it was a very absurd thin- 
that one who was created general of such an army with absolut^^ 
power, after his troops were assembled, and the confederates 
were come, should lose the opportunity, whilst the people were 
choosing his judges by lot, and appointing times for the hearin- 
of the cause. And, therefore, let him set sail at once, good 
fortune attend him ; and when the war should be at an end, he 
might then in person make his defence according to the laws. 

Alcibiadcs perceived the malice of this postponement, and 
appearing in the assemiily, represented that it was monstruu> 
for him to be sent with the command of so large an army, when 
he lay under such accusations and calumnies; lliat he deserved 
to die, if he could not clear himself of the crimes objected to 
him; but when he liad so done, and had proved hiS innocence, 
he should then cheerfully apply himself to the war, as standing 
no longer in fear of false accusers. But he could not prevail 
with the people, who commanded him to sail immediately. Sc 
he departed, together with the other generals, Imving with them 
near 140 galleys, 5100 men at arms, and about 1300 archers, 
slmgers, and Iight-armcd men, and all the other provisions 
corresponding. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhegiiim, and 
tlierc stated liis views of the manner in which they ought Xv, 
conduct the war. He was opposed by Nici.is; but Lamachus 
being of his opinion, they sailed for Sicily forthwith, and took 
(atana. This was all that was done while he was there, for 
he was soon after recalled by the Athenians to abide his trial 
At first, as we before said, there were only some slight suspicion'^ 
adviuiced against Alcibiadcs, and accusations by certain .slaves 
and strangers. But aft(‘rwards, in his absence, his enemies 
attacked him more viok-ntly, and confounded together the 
breaking the images with the profanation of the mysteries, as 
though both had been committed in pursuance of the same 
conspiracy for changing the government, 'i'he pecple pro- 
ceeded to imprison all that v\ere accused, without di.^tinction, 
and without hearing them, and repented now, considering the 
importance of the charge, that they had not immediately 
brought Alcibiadcs to his trial, and given judgment against 
him. Any of his friends or ar{piaintance who fell into the 
people’s hands, whilst they w'cre in this fur>", did not fail to 
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meet with very severe us^ige. 'rhucydities has omitted to 
name the informers, but others mention Ur oluies and rcucer. 
*Vmongst whom is Phiymicluis, tlie comic poet, in whom we 
find the following: — 

** O Il^rrr.fs' unlv t ikf* r 

And mind V 'n d > a -t y«mr I < Mn* V. (re; 

Sli 'uld yM'i i,-i h\irt, (KT iMv«n ma\ »u»m* 

F'T a new !>» elides to tell lies ’* 

To which he nrikes Mercury return l..is ansutr: — 

“ will S'. f.T I f( 1 1 no im liiiafi'-n 
To rewind le,,cer lor m re inl<-i m.iti 'ii ’’ 

'The tnith is, '.is .^ctu^ers all irnl nothing th.it was in tun or 
solid agoinst liim. One of ll.ern, In iiig .isked how lie knew 
ihe men who dehiced the images, r<‘plving. that lu* s.inv them 
}))' the light of the moon, made a pa]().ible misst.itement, for 
il was just iV'w moon when the f.u I was e^ inmitted. 'fhis 
m.iiie all men of understanding tiy out upon the thmi:; but 
the peo[fe w< r .is eager .is e\*'r to re< t ive blither .iccii.sations, 
nor was tin ir he.il at all il)it**d, but iluv insl.intlv sn/ed 
and i:n;nj>oned r\erv one tl'.il v .is .i(,<’Us(d. Ain<'nr,t tle^e 
wi.o were detuned ti p. 1 ^ -n |nr their tti.'K was Andoi id(‘S the 
orator, wliose di^c-nt tie* hi'^toiian liell.uuMis dfolun's from 
Ulvssf s. He was .ilwa\s ^opposed to h.iU* popijl.ir govern- 
ment, and to $n[iport olig.irchy. The chief guoun.l of bis In mg 
suspected of debu i ’.g the im.iges was bec.ine* the lU'-at Mercurv, 
wluch stoorl ne.ir lus h(»ua*, and was an .uif nut monmm'nt of 
the trii'e iv.ts almost the onlv statue of .dl ilu* rem.irk- 

able ones whnh remamM] entio*. For this caus'’, it is now 
c.illed the Mcrcurv of Andocides, all men gning U that name, 
thougli the ins( riptmii is e\ id^ m e to the rontrar\'. It h.tpp’ ned 
tliat Andoiides, amongst the n st who were prisonr-rs ii[/on the 
s.une .account, rontr.icted [)arli( 'd.ir acip-iaint.UK e .and inlimary 
with one I'lrn.e m, a per .on inferior to )um in r'-jiuir, but of 
remarkable dexoiitv .md boldness lie perse i(]e(j Andoinlrs 
to accuse hims* If and some few oOmrs of tlu , frmie, urging to 
him that, upon his confession, he wouI<] be, bv the rler ree of the 
pin pie, secure of his par<jon, whire.is the ev( nt (.1 judgment r 
uncertain to all men, but to gnuit per'ons, sm b as lie was. ire*' t 
formidable. So that it was better for him. if he regarded 
himself, to save his life hv a faKity, than to suffer an infamous 
death, as really guilty of the crime. And if he h.id reg.ir<l to 
the public good, it wa.s commendalile to sacrifice a few .su peeled 
men, by that means to resale many excellent persons from the 
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fury of the people. Andoddes was prevailed upon, and accused 
liimself and some others, and, by the terms of the decree, 
obtained his pardon, while all the persons named by him, except 
some few who had saved themselves by flight, suffered death. 
To gain the greater credit to his informatiun, he accused hi=; 
own servants amongst others. But notwithstanding this, the 
people’s anger was not wholly appeased; and being now no 
longer diverted by the mutilators, they were at leisure to pour 
out their whole rage upon Alcibiades. And, in conclusion, they 
sent the galley named Salaminian to recall him. But they 
expressly commanded those that were sent to use no violence, 
nor seize upon his person, hut address themselves to him in the 
mildest terms, requiring liirn to follow them to Athens in order 
to abide his trial, and clear him.self before the people. For 
they feared mutiny and sedition in the army in an enemy’s 
country, which indeed it would have been easy for Alcibiades 
to effect, if he had wished it. For the soldiers were dispirited 
upon his departure, expecting for the future tedious delays, 
and that the war would be drawn out into a lazy length by 
Nicias, when Alcibiades, who w'as the spur to action, was taken 
away. For though Lamachus was a soldier, and a man of 
courage, poverty deprived him of authority and respect in the 
army. Alcilwadcs, just upon his departure, prevented Messena 
from falling into the hands of the Athenians. There were some 
in that city who were upon the point of delivering it up, but he, 
knowing the persons, gave information to some friends of the 
Syracusans, and so defeated the whole contrivance. When he 
arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, anrl, concealing himself 
there, escaped tliose who searched after him. But to one who 
knew him, and asked him if he durst not trust lus own native 
country, he made answer, “ In evcr>'t]ung else, yes; but in a 
matter that touches my life, I would not even my own mother, 
lest she might by mistake throw in the black ball instead of 
the white.” VN'hcn, afterwards, he w'as told that the assembly 
had pronounced judgment of death against him, all he said 
was, “ 1 will make them feel that I am alive.” 

The information against him \v;is conceived in this form: — 

“ Thessalus, the son of Cimon, of the township <;/ Licia, lays 
information that Alcibiades, the son of Clinias of the township 
of the Savmhonitlae, has committed a crime against the goddess 
Ceres and Proserpine, by representing in derision the holy 
mysteries, and showing them to his companions in his own 
house. V^ere, being kabited in such robes as are used by the 
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chief priest when he shows the holr things, he named liimself the 
cliief priest, Pulytion the torc!i-l>carer, and lhe<Klorus, of the 
townsliip of Phegaea, the herald; and SiUutcd the rt^st of his 
company as Initiates and Novices, all whicli wtis done contrary 
to the laws and institutions of tJic Eumolpidx, and the heralds 
and priests of the temple at Eleusis.’* 

He was condemned as contumacious upon his not apfx'aring, 
liis property confiscated, and it w'as decreed tlmt all the priests 
and priestesses should solemnly curse him. But one of them, 
Iheano, the daughter of Mcnon, of the township of Agniule, 
is said to have opposed that part of Uic decree, siiying tliat her 
holy office ohlifred her to make prayers, but nut execrations. 

Alcibiades, l>'ing under thc'C hea\7 dcrices and sentences, 
when first he fled from 'riuirii, fuissed over into lVlo|X)nnesus 
and remained some time at Argos. But Ining there in fear of 
liis enemies, and seeing himself utterly hopeless of return to 
his native countr\', he sent to Sparta, desiring safe conduct, 
and assuring them that he would make them amends bv his 
future .scrx'ircs for all tlic mischit f he h.id gone them while he 
was their enemy. 'Ihc Spartans gn ing him the security he 
desired, he went eagerly, was well received, and, at his ver)' 
first coming, succeeded in indueing them, without any further 
caution or delay, to send aid to the Syracusans ; ami so roused 
and excited them, that tla-y forthwith de.spatcla'd (iylip|)us 
into Sicily to crush the forces whidi tJic Atlicnians had in Sicily. 
A second point u.is to renew the war upon the Athrriian.s at 
home. But the third thing, and the most imjKjrlant of all, was 
to make them fortify I>ecelca, which above everything reduced 
and wasted the rC'>ources of the Athenians. 

I'he renown which he earned by these public services was 
equalled by the admiration he attracted to his j>rivate life; 
he captivated and won over evcr>d)ody by his conformity to 
Spartan habits. People who saw him wearing his hair clo.se 
cut, bathing in cold water, eating coarse meal, and dining on 
black broth, doubted, or rather could not Ik la ve, that he ever 
had a cook in his house, or had ever seen a [xrfumer, or had 
worn a mantle of Milerian purple, hor he had, as it was 
observed, this [Kcuiiar tilent and artifice for gaining men's 
affections, that he could at once comply with and really embrace 
and enter into their habits and ways of life, and change faster 
than the chameleon. One colour, indeed, they say the chameleon 
cannot assume: it cann<^t itself appear white; but Akibiadea, 
whether with good men or vrith bad, could adapt himself to bis 
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company, and equally wear the appearance of virtue or vice. 
At Sparta, he was devoted to athletic exercises, was frugal and 
reserved; in Ionia, luxurious, gay, and indolent; in Thrace, 
always drinking; in Thessaly, ever on horseback; and when 
he lived with Tisaphemes the Persian satrap, he exceeded the 
Persians themselves in magnificence and pomp. Not that his 
natural disposition changed so easily, nor that his real character 
was so variable, but, whenever he was sensible that by pursuing 
his own inclinations he might give offence to those with whom 
he had occasion to converse, he transformed himself into any 
shape, and adopted any fashion, that he observed to be most 
agreeable to them. So that to have seen him at Lacedaemon, 
a man, judging by the outward appearance, would have said, 
“ ’Tis not Achilles’s son, but he himself; the very man ” that 
Lycurgus designed to form; while his real feeling and acts would 
have rather prov<jkcd the exclamation, “ ’Tis the same woman 
still. For while king Agis was absent, and abroad with the 
army, he corrupted his wife Timaeii, and had a child bom by 
her. Nor did she even deny it, but when she was brought to 
bed of a son, called him in public Lcotychides, but, amongst 
her confidants and attendants, would whisper that his name 
was Alcibiad's. To such a degree was she transported by her 
passion for him. He, on the other side, would say, in his vain 
way, he had not done this thing out of mere wantonness ot 
insult, nor to gratify a passion, but tiiat his race might one day 
be kings over the Liccdxmonians. 

There were many who told Agis that this was so, but time 
itself gave the greatest confirmation to the story. P'or Agis, 
alarmed by an carth(|uake, had quitted his wife, and for ten 
months after was never with her; Lcotychides, therefore, being 
born after these ten months, he would not acknowledge him 
for his son; which was the reason that afterwards he was not 
admitted to the succession. 

After the defeat which the Athenians received in Sicily, 
ambassadors were despatched to .‘^[)arta at once from Chios 
and Lesbos and Cyzicus, to signify their purpose of revolting 
from the Athenians. The Boeotians interposed in favour of 
the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus of the Cyzicencs, but the 
Lacedemonians, at the persuasion of Alnbiades, chose to 
assist Chios before all others. He himself, also, went instantly 
to sea, procured the immediate revolt of almost all Ionia, and, 
co-operating with the Lacedaemonian generals, did great mis- 
chief to the Athenians. But Agis was his enemy, hating him 
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for having dishonourfd his wife, and also impatient of his glory, 
as almost every enterprise and every success was ascril^ed to 
Alcibiades. Others, also, of tlic most powerful and ambitious 
amongst the Spartans were possessed with jealousy of him, 
and at last prevailed with the magistrates in the city to send 
orders into Ionia that he should be killed. Alcibiades, how- 
ever, had secret intelligence of this, and in apprehension of the 
result, while he communicated all affairs to the I-acedamionians, 
yet took care not to put himself into their power. At last he 
retired to Tisaphemes, the King of Persia’s satrap, for his 
security, and immediately became the first and most influential 
person about him. F(/r this barbarian, not Ixung himself 
sincere, but a lover of guile and wickedness, admired his address 
and wonderful subtlety. And, indeed, the cluirm of daily in- 
tercourse with him was more than any character could resist 
or any disposition escape. Even those who feared and envied 
him could not but take delight, and have a sort of kindness for 
him, when tliey saw him and were in his cornfiany. So tliat 
Tisaphemes, otherwise a cruel character, and, above all other 
Persians, a hater of the Greeks, was yet so won by the flatteries 
of Alcibiades, that he .set himself even to exceed him in resf)ond- 
ing to them. The most l)eautiful of his parks, containing 
salubrious streams and meadows, where he had built pavilions, 
and places of retirement royallv and exquisitely adorned, 
received by his direction the n.inic of AInbiades, and was 
always so called and so spoken of. 

Thus Alcibiadcs, quitting the interests of the Spartans, whom 
he could no longer trust, because he stood in fear of Agis, en- 
deavoured to do tluni ill ollices, and render them odious to 
Tisaphemes, who by his means w.ls hindered from assi.sting 
them vigorously, and from finally ruining the Aihmians. For 
his advice was to furnish them but sparingly with money, and 
so wear them out, and consume them ins' iisibly; wlirn they had 
wasted their strcngtii upon one another, they would both l>ecomr 
ready to submit to the king. 'I'lsajiberncs re idily pursued hi» 
counsel, and so openly expressed the liking and admiration which 
he had for him, that Alcibiadcs was looked up to by the Greeks 
of both parties, and the Athenians, now in their misfortunes, 
repented them of their severe sentence against him. And he, 
on the other side, began to be troubled for them, and to fear 
lest, if that commonwealth were utterly destroyed, he should 
fall into the hands of the I^edaemonians, his enemies. 

At that time the whole strength of the Athenians was in 
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Samos. Their fleet maintained itself here, and issued from 
these headquarters to reduce such as had revolted, and protect 
the rest of their territories; in one way or other still contriving 
to be a match for their enemies at sea. What they stood in 
fear of was Tisaphemcs and the Phoenician fleet of one hundred 
and fifty galleys, which was said to be already under sail; if 
those came, there remained then no hopes for the common- 
wealth of Athens. Understanding this, Alcibiades sent secretly 
to the chief men of the Athenians, who were then at Samos, 
giving them hopes that he would make Tisaphernes their friend; 
he was willing, he implied, to do some favour, not to the people, 
not in reliance upon them, but to the better citizens, if only, 
like brave men, they would make the attempt to put down the 
insolence of the people, and, by taking upon them the govern- 
ment, would endeavour to save the city from ruin. All of them 
gave a ready ear to the proposal made by Alcibiades, except 
only Phrynichus, of the township of Dirades, one of the generals, 
who suspected, as the truth was, that Alcibiades concerned not 
himself whether the government were in the people or the better 
citizens, but only sought by any means to make way for his 
return into his native country, and to that end inveighed against 
the people, thereby to gain the others, and to insinuate himself 
into tlu'ir good opinion. But when Phrynichus found his 
counsel to be rejected and that he was himself become a declared 
enemy of Alcibiades, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus, 
the enemy’s admiral, cautioning him to beware of Alcibiades 
and to seize him as a double dealer, unaware that one traitor 
was making discoveries to another. For Astyochus, who was 
eager to gain the favour of Tisaphernes, observing the credit 
Alcibiades had with him, revealed to Alcibiades all that Phry- 
nichus had said against him. Alcibiades at once despatched 
messengers to Samos, to accuse Phrynichus of the treachery. 
Upon this, all the commanders were enraged with Phrynichus, 
and set tliemseivcs against him, and he, seeing no other way to 
extricate himself from the present danger, attempted to remedy 
one evil by a greater. He sent to Astyochus to reproach him 
for betraying him, and to make an offer to him at the sam# 
time to deliver into his hands both the army and the navy of 
the Athenians, This occasioned no damage to the Athenians, 
because Astyochus repeated his treachery and revealed also 
this proposal to Alcibiades. But this again was foreseen by 
Phrynichus, who, expecting a second accusation from Alcibiades 
to anticipate him, advertised the Athenians beforehand that the 
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enemy was ready to sail in ordar to surprise them, and therefore 
advised them to fortify their camp, and be in a readiness to 
go aboard their ships. While the Athenians were intent upon 
doing these tilings, they received other letters from Alcibiades, 
admonishing them to beware of Phr\michiis, as one who designed 
to betray their fleet to the enemy, to which they then gave 
no credit at all, conceiving tliat Alcibiades, who knew [>erfectly 
the counsels and preparations of the enemy, was merely making 
use of that knowledi:c, in order to imjxise upon them in this 
fabe accusation of l^hrynichus. Yet, afterwards, when Phry- 
nichus was stablied with a dagger in the market-place by 
Hermon, one of the guards, the Athenians, entering into an 
examination of the cause, solemnly condemned Phrynichus of 
treason, and decreed crowns to Hermon and hb associates. And 
now the friends of Alcibiades, carrying all before them at Samos, 
despatched Pisandcr to Athens, to attempt a change of govern- 
ment, and to encourage the aristocratical citizens to take upon 
themselves the government, and overthrow the dtunocracy, 
representing to them, that upon these terms, Alcibiades would 
procure them the friendship and alliance of risaphernes. 

This was the colour and pretence made use of by those who 
desired to change the government of Athens to an oligarchy. 
But as soon as they prevailed, and had got the administration 
of affairs into their hands, under the name of the hive Thousand 
(whereas, indeed, they were but four hundred), they slighted 
Alcibiades altogether, and prosecuted the war wiili less vigour; 
partly because they durst not yet tnist the citizens, who 
secretly detested this change, and partly because they thought 
the Laced lemonians, who always befriended the government 
of the few, would be inclined to give them favourable terms. 

The people in the city w( c terrified into submission, many 
of those who had dared openly to oppose the four hundred 
having been put to death. But those who were at Samos, 
indignant when they heard this news, were eager to set sail 
instantly for the PinTus; sending for Alcibiades, they declared 
him general, requiring him to lead them on to put down the 
tyrants. He, however, in that juncture, did not, as it might 
ha\e lx»n thought a man would, on being suddenly exalted by 
the favour of a multitude, think himself under an obligation to 
gratify and submit to all the w bhes of those who, from a fugitive 
and an exile, had created him general of so great an army, and 
given him the command of such a fleet. But, as became a great 
captain, he opposed himself to the precipitate resolutions which 
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their rage led them to, and, by restraining them from the great 
error they were about to commit, unequivocally saved the 
commonwealth. Por if they then sailed to Athens, all Ionia 
and the islands and the Hellespont would have fallen into the 
enemies' hands without opposition, while the Athenians, involved 
in civil war, would have been fighting with one another within 
the circuit of their own walls. It was Alcibiades alone, or, at 
least, principally, who prevented all this mischief; for he not 
only used persuasion to the whole army, and showed them the 
danger, but applied himself to them, one by one, entreating some, 
and constraining others. He was much assisted, however, by 
Tlurasybulus of Stiria, who liaving the loudest voice, as we arc 
told, of all the Athenians, went along with him, and cried out 
to those who were ready to be gone. A second great service 
which Alcibiades did for them was, his undertaking that the 
Pheenician fleet, which the I^cedacmonians expected to be sent 
to them by the King of Persia, should cither come in aid of the 
Athenians or otlierwise should not come at all. He sailed ofl 
with all expedition in order to perform this, and tlie ships, 
wliich had already been seen as near as Aspendus, were not 
brought any further by Tisapherncs, who thus deceived the 
Lacedaemonians ; and it was by both sides believed that they had 
been diverted by the procurement of Alcibiades. The Lacedae- 
monians, in particular, accused him, that he had advised the 
Barbarian to stand still, and sufler the Greeks to waste and 
destroy one another, as it was evident th;\t the accession of so 
great a force to either party would enable them to take away the 
entire dominion of the sea from the other side. 

Soon after this, the four hundred usurpers were driven out, 
the friends of Alcibiades vigorously assisting those who were 
for the popular government. And now the people in the city 
not only desired, but commanded Alcibiades to return home 
from his exile. He, however, desired not to owe liis return to 
the mere grace and commiseration of the people, and resolved 
to come back, not with empty hands, but with glory, and after 
some service done. To this end, he sailed from Samos with 
a few slups, and cruised on the sea of Cnidos, and about the isle 
of Cos; but receiving intelligence there that Mindarus, the 
Spartan admiral, had smled with his whole army into the Helles- 
pont, and that the Atlienians had followed him, he hurried back 
to succour the Athenian commanders, and, by good fortune, 
arrived with eighteen galleys at a critical time. For both 
tlie fleets having engaged near Abydos, the fight between them 
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had lasted till night, the one shle having the advantage on one 
quarter, and the other on another. Upon his first appearance, 
lx)th sides formed a false impression; the enemv was encouraged 
and the Athenians terrified. But Alcihi.ides suddenly raised 
the Athenian ensign in the adminil ship, and fell upon those 
galleys of the Peloponnesians which had the advant^ige and 
were in pursuit. He soon put these to flight, and followed 
them so close tliat he forced them on shore, and broke the ships 
in pieces, the sailors abandoning them and swimming away in 
spite of all the efforts of Phamabazus, who had come down 
to tlieir assistance by land and did what he couKl to protect 
them from the shore. In fine, the Athenian^?, having tiken 
thirty of the enemy’s .ships, and recovered all their own, erected 
a trophy. After the gaining of so glorious a victory', his vanity 
made liim eager to show himself to 'risaphernes, and, having 
furnished himself with gifts and presents, and an eejuipage 
suitable to his dignitv, he set out to visit hnn. Hut the thing 
did not succeed as he had im;igined. fv>r I'lsaphernes had been 
long .suspected by the l4icc<la;uonians, an<i was afraid to fall 
into disgrace with his king ujxrn that arrount. and therefore 
thought that .Ah ibiados arrived very op}>orlunelv. and immedi- 
ately caused him to be seized, and sent awav prisoner to Sardis; 
fancying, by this act of injustice, to clear hiinsrlf from all 
former imputations. 

But about thirty days after, Alcibi.ides escaped from his 
keeping, and having got a horse, fled to ('lazoinena', where 
he procured Ti'^aphernes additional fiisgrare bv professing he 
w^as a party to his escape. From (liere he saih d to the Athenian 
camp, and, b' ing informed th<Te that Mindarus .ind Pharnabaziis 
were together at ('vzicus, he made a speech to the .soldiers, 
telling them that .sea- fighting, land-fight iug, jind, by the gods, 
fighting against fortificf] cities (r»o, mu.si lx.* all one for them, 
as unless they conquered evcryw'lierc, there was no money for 
them. As soon as ever he got them on shu[)br)ard. h^» hastened 
to Proconnesiis, and gave command in sei/e .ill t- small vessfds 
they met, and gu.urd them safelv in the interior of the fleet, that 
the enemy might h.ive no noti'^c of liis coming; and a great 
storm of rain, accompanied with ihunrirr and darkness, which 
happened at the same time, contributed much to the coneeab 
ment of his enterprise. Indeed, it wuis not only undiscovered 
by the enemy, init the Athenians th.emscivcs were ignor.int of 
it, for he commanded them 8ud<l( i.ly on hoard, and set sail 
when they had abandoned all intention of it. As the darkness 
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presently passed away, the Peloponnesian fleet was seen riding 
out at sea in front of the harbour of Cyzicus. Fearing, if they 
discovered the number of his ships, they nught endeavour to 
save themselves by land, he commanded the rest of the captains 
to slacken, and follow him slowly, whilst he, advancing with 
forty ships, showed himself to the enemy, and provoked them 
to fight. The enemy, being deceived as to their numbers, 
despised them, and, supposing they were to contend with those 
only, made themselves ready and began the fight. But as soon 
as they were engaged, they perceived the other part of the fleet 
coming down upon them, at which they were so terrified that 
they fled immediately. Upon that, Alcibiades, breaking through 
the midi,t of them with twenty of his l>est ships, hastened to the 
shore, disembarked, and pursued those who abandoned their 
ships and fled to land, and made a great slaughter of them. 
Mindanis and PharnabazAJS, coming to their succour, were 
utterly defeated. Mindarus w;ls slain upon the place, fighting 
valiantly ; Plmmabazus saved himself by flight. I’he Athenians 
slew great numl)er3 of their enemies, won much spoil, and took 
all their ships. They also made themselves masters of Cy?icus, 
which was deserted by Phamabazus, and destroyed its Pelopon- 
ne.sian garrison, and thereby not only secured to themselves 
the Hellespont, but by force drove the Lacedxrnonians from 
out of all the rest of the sea. They intercepted some letters 
written to the ephors, which gave an account of this fat^il 
overthrow, after their short laconic manner. “ Our hopes 
are at an end. Mindarus is slain. The men starve. Wc know 
not what to do.” 

The soldiers who followed Alcibiades in this last fight were 
so exalted with their success, and felt that degree of pride, 
tliat, looking on themselves as invincible, they disdained to 
mix with the other soldiers, who had been often overcome. 
For it happened not long before, Thrasyllus had received a 
defeat near Ephesus, and, upon that occiision, the Ephesians 
erected tlurir brazen trophy to the disgrace of the Athenians. 
The sohlicra of Alcibiades reproached those who were under the 
command of Thrasyllus with this misfortune, at the same time 
magnifying themselves and their own commander, and it went 
so far that they would not exercise with them, nor lodge in the 
•ame quarters. But soon after, Phamabazus, with a great 
forc:« of horse and foot, falling upon the soldiers of Thrasyllus, 
as they were laying waste the territory of Abydos, Alcibiades 
came to their aid, routed Phamabazus, and together with 
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Thrasyllus pursued till him it was night; and in this action the 
troops united, and returned together to the camp, rejoicing and 
congratulating one another. The next day he erected a trophy, 
and then proceeded to lay wrisic ^ith fire and sword the whole 
province which was under Phiumbazus, where none ventured 
to resist; and he took divers priests and priestesses, but r^'leascd 
them without ransom. He prefwred next to attack the Chalcc- 
donians, who had revolted from the Athenians, and had received 
a LAcedaemoiiian governor and garrison. But having intelli- 
gence that they h^ removed their com and cattle out of the 
the fields, and were conveying it all to the Bithynians, who were 
their friends, he drew down his army to the frontier of the 
Bithynians, and then sent a herald to charge them with this 
proceeding. The Bithyni.ins, terrified at his approiich, delivered 
up to him the b(;oty, and entered into allianee with him. 

Afterwards he proceeded to the siege of (halcMlon, and en- 
closed it w'ith a wall from sea to sea. Ph.irnaha/us advanced 
with his forces to raise the siege, and Hippocrates, the governor 
of the town, at the same time, gathering together all the strength 
he had, made a sally upon the Athenians. Ahiluades (liM<led 
his army so as to cngiige both at once, and not only forced 
Pharnabazus to a dishonourable flight, but defeated IIipp«>rratcs, 
and killed him and a number of the sohiiers with him. Aft<T 
this he sailed into the Hellespont, in order to raise supplies 
of money, and took the city of Selymbria, in which action, 
tlirough his precij)itation, he cx[)osed hiins(‘lf to great danger. 
For some within the town hafl undertaken to betray it into his 
hands, and, by agreement, were to give him a signal by ii lighted 
torch about midniglit. But one of the conspirat<irs la^ginning 
to repent him.scit of the design, the rest, U)T fear of being dis- 
covered, were driven to give the signal lx!fore the ap;xiintcd 
hour. Alcibiades, as soon as he saw the torcli lifted up in the 
air, though his army wiis not in readines.s to march, ran instantly 
towards the walls, taking with him alx)iit thirty men only, and 
commanding the rest of tlic army to follow him with all po.ssiblc 
speed. When he came thither, he found the gate opcmcd for 
him and entered with his thirty men, and alx>ut twenty more 
light-armed men, who were come up to them. 'Iliey were no 
sooner in the city, but he perceived the Sclyrnbruins all armed, 
coming down upon him ; so that there was no hope of escafung 
if he stayed to receive them; and, on the other hand, having 
been always successful till that day, wliercver be commanded, 
he could not endure to be defeated and fly. So, requiring silence 
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by sound of a trumpet, he commanded one of his men to make 
proclamaiion that the Selymbrians should not take arms against 
the Athenians. This cooled such of the inhabitants as were 
fiercest for the fight, for they supposed that all their enemies 
were within the w'alls, and it raised the hopes of others who were 
disposed to an accommodation. Whilst they were parleyinj^. 
and propositions making on one side and the other, Alcibiades's 
w hole army came up to the town. And now, conjecturing rightly 
that the Selymbrians were well inclined to peace, and fearing 
lest the city might be sacked by the Thracians, who came in 
great numbers to his army to scr\'e as volunteers, out of kindnes‘^ 
for him, he comrmindcd them all to retreat w'ithout the walls 
And ufxm the submission of the Selymbrians, he saved them 
from being pillaged, only tiiking of them a sum of money, and, 
after placing an Athenian garrison in the town, departed. 

During this action, the Athenian captains who besieged 
(hahedon concluded a treaty with Pharnabazus upon these 
articles: lliat he should give them a sum of money; that the 
('halccd(mians should return to the subjection of Athens, and 
tliat the Athenians should make no inroad into the pro\ince 
wlicrcof Pharnabazus was governor; and Pharnabazus was abt' 
to provide safe conducts for the Athenian ambassadors to the 
King of Persia. Aftenvards, when Alcibiades returned thither, 
Pharnabazus required that he also should be sworn to the 
treaty; but he refused it, unless Pharnabazus w'ould sw’car at 
the same time. When the treaty was sworn to on both sides. 
Al< ib’udes went against the Byzantines, who had revolted from 
the Athenians, and drew a line of circnmvallation about th^' 
city. But Anaxilaus and Lycurgus, together with some others, 
having undertaken to betray the city to him upon his engage- 
ment to preserve the lives and property of the inhabitants, he 
caused a report to be spread abroad, as if by reason of some 
unexpected movement in Ionia, he should be obliged to raise 
the siege. And, accordingly, that day he made a show to 
depj'rt with lus whole fleet; but returned the same night, and 
went ashore with all his men at arms, and, silently and undis- 
covered, marched up to the walls. At the same time, his shi{)s 
rowed into the harbour with all possible violence, coming on 
with much fury, and with great shouts and outcries. The 
Bv/antines, thus surprised and astonished, while they all hurried 
to the defence of tlieir port and sliipping, gave opportunity to 
those who favoured the Athenians securely to receive Alcibiades 
into the city. Yet the enterprise was not accomplished without 
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fighting, for the Peloponnesians, Boeotians, and Megarians, not 
only repulsed those who came out of the sliips, and forced them 
on board again, but, hearing that the Athenians were entered 
on the other side, drew up in order, and went to meet them. 
Alcibiades, however, gained the victory' after some sharp fight- 
ing, in which he himself hiid the command of the right wing, 
and Theramenes of the left, and took about three hurulred, who 
survived of the enemy, prisoners of war. After tlie Ixittle, not 
one of the Byzantines was slain, or driven out of the city, 
according to the terms upon which the city was put into hi> 
hands, tliat they should receive no prejudice in life or property. 
And thus Anaxilaus, being afterwards accused at Laccda;mon 
for this treason, neither disowned nor professed to be ashamed 
of the action; for he urged that he w;vs not a Licedacmonian, 
hut a Byzantine, and saw not Sjiarta, but By/.intiuin, in extreme 
danger; the city so blockaded that it was not possible to bring 
in any new provisions, and the Peloponnesians and Boeotians, 
who were in garrison, devouring the old stores, whilst the 
Byziintines, with their wives and children, were starving, that 
he had not, tlu refore, betrayed his country to emunies, but had 
delivered it from the calamities of war, and had but followed 
the example of liie most worthy Laccdicmonians, who esteemed 
nothing to be honourable and just, but what was profitaide for 
their country. 'Ilic Ivaceda’inonians, upon hearing his defence, 
respected it, and disrliargcd all tliat were accused. 

And now Alcibiades Ix gan to desire to sec his native country 
again, or rather to show his fellow-citizens a fierson who had 
gained so many victories for them. lie set sail for Athens, the 
ships that accompanied him being adorned with great numbers 
of shields and other spoils, and towing after them many galh'ys 
taken from the enemy, and the ensigns and ornaments of many 
others which he luid sunk and d(‘siroyed ; all of them together 
amounting to two hundred. Little credit, perhaps, can be 
given to wliat Duris the Samian, who professed to be drscernh’d 
from Alcibiades, acMs, that Chrysogonus, who had gained a 
victor)' at the I’ythian games, played up(jn his flute for the 
galleys, whilst the oars kept time with the music; and that 
Callippides, the tragedian, attired in his buskins, his purple 
robes, and other ornaments used in the theatre, gave the w^ rd 
to the rowers, and that the admiral galley ent( red into the |>urt 
with a purple siiil. Neither llicopompus, nor Ephonis, nor 
Xenophon, mention them. Nor, indeed, is it credible, that one 
who returned from so long an exile, and sudi variety of mis- 
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fortunes; should conic home to his countrymen in the style of 
revellers breaking up from a drinking-party. On the contrar>’, 
he ventured the harbour full of fear, nor would he venture to 
go on shore, till, standing on the deck, he saw Euryptolemus, 
his cousin, and others of his friends and acquaintance, whf) 
were ready to receive him, and invited him to land. As soon 
as he was landed, the multitude who came out to meet him 
scarcely seemed so much as to sec any of the other captain^, 
but came in throngs about Alcibiades, and saluted him with 
loud acclamations, and still followed him; those who could 
press near him crowned him with garlands, and they who couUi 
not come up so close yet stayed to behold liim afar off, and the 
old men pointed him out, and showed him to the young ones. 
Nevertheless, this public joy was mixed with some tears, and 
the present happiness was alloyed by the remembrance of the 
miseries they had endured. They made reflections, that they 
could not have so unfortunately miscarried in Sicily, or been 
defeated in any of their other expectations, if they had left the 
management of their affairs formerly, and the command of their 
forces, to Alcibiades, since, upon his undertaking the adminis- 
tration, when they were in a manner driven from the sea, and 
could scarce defend the suburbs of their city by land, and, at 
the same time, were miserably distracted with intestine factions, 
he had raised them up from this low and deplorable condition, 
and had not only restored them to their ancient dominion of 
the sea, but had also made them eveiy'where victorious over 
their enemies on land. 

I’here had been a decree for recalling him from his banish- 
ment already passed by the people, at the instance of Critias, 
the son of Calljcschrus, as apjx’ars by his elegies, in which he 
puts Alcibiades in mind of this service: — 

** Fn^m my proposal did that edict come, 

Which from your tfdious exile brought you hf»me. 

The public vote at first was moved by rue. 

.\nd ray vvice put the seal to the decree.” 

'fhe people being summoned to an assembly, Alcibiades came 
in amongst them, and first bewailed and lamented his own 
sufferings, and, in gentle terms complaining of the usage he had 
received, imputed all to his hard fortune, and some ill-genius 
that attended him: then he spoke at large of their prospects, 
and exhorted tlicm to courage and good hope. The people 
crowned him with crowns of gold, and created him general, both 
at land and sea, with absolute power. They also made a decree 
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that his estate should be restored to him, and that the Eumol- 
pidae and the holy herald should absolve him from the curses 
which they had solemnly pronounced against him by sentence 
of the people. VVliich when all the rest obeyed, Iheodorus, the 
high priest, excused liimself, “ For/* said he, ** if he is innocent, 
I never cursed him.” 

But notw'ithstiinding the aff.iirs of Aldhiadcs went so pros- 
perously, and so much to his glory, yet m:iny were still some- 
what disturbed, and looked uf>on the time of his arrivd to be 
ominous. For on the day that he came into Uic port, the feast 
of the goddess Minerva, wliich they cill the Plynteria, was kept. 
It is the twenty-fifth day of Thargelion, wIk n the Praxiergidae 
solemnise their secret rites, taking nil the ornaments from off 
her image, and keeping the part of the tem[)lc where it stands 
close covered. Hence the Athenians esteem this day most 
inauspicious, and never undertake linything of importance upon 
It; and, therefore, they imagined that the gtiddcss did not 
receive Alcibiades graciously and propitiously, thus hiding her 
face and rejecting him. Yet, notwitlistanding, everything suc- 
ceeded according to his wish. When the one hundred galleys, 
that were to return with him, were fitted out and ready to sail, 
an honourable zeal detained him till the celebration of the 
mysteries was over. P'or ever since Decelca had been occupied, 
as the enemy commanded the roads leading from Athens to 
Kleusis, the procession, being conducted by sea, had not l)een 
performed with any proper solemnity; they were forced to omit 
the sacrifices and dances and other holy ceremonies, which had 
usually lx*en performed in the way, when they led forth lacchiis. 
Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be a glorious action, which 
would do honour to the gods and gain him esteem with men, if 
he restored the ancient splendour to these rites, escorting the 
procession again by land, and protecting it with his army in 
the face of the enemy. For cither, if Agis stood still and did 
not oppose, it would very much diminish and obscure his 
reputation, or, in the other alternative, Alcibiades would engage 
in a holy war, in tlie cause of the gods, and in defence of 
the most sacred and solemn ceremonies; and this in the .sight 
of his country, where he should have all his fellow -citizens 
witnesses of his valour. As soon as he had resolved upon this 
design, and had communicated it to the Eumolpidae and heralds, 
he placed sentinels on the tops of the hills, and at the break of 
day sent forth his scouts. And then taking with him the pnests 
and Initiates and the Initiators, and encompassing them with 
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his soldiers, he conducted them with great order and profound 
silence; an august and venerable procession, wherein all wh(> 
did not envy him said he performed at once the office of a high 
priest and of a general. The enemy did not dare to attempt 
anything against tliem, and thus he brought them back in 
safety to the city. Upon which, as he was exalted in his own 
thought, so the opinion which the people had of liis conduct 
was raised to that degree, that they looked upon their armies tus 
irresistible and invincible while he commanded them; and Iv 
so won, indeed, upon the lower and meaner sort of people, tha* 
they passionately desired to have him tyrant ” over them, 
and some of them did not scruple to tell him so, and to advise 
him to put himself out of the reach of envy, by abolishing the 
laws and ordinances of the people, and suppressing the id I-* 
talkers that were ruining the state, that so he might act and 
tiike upon him the management of affairs, without standing in 
fear of being called to an account. 

How far his own inclinations led him to usurp sovereign 
{>owcr is uncertain, but the most considerable persons in the 
city were so much afraid of it, that they hastened him on ship- 
board as speedily as they could, appointing the colleagues 
whom he chose, and allowing "him all other things as he desired 
Thereupon he set sail with a fleet of one hundred ships, and. 
arriving at Andros, he there fought with and defeated as well 
the inhabitants as the Lacedaemonians who assisted them. Ho 
did not, however, take the city; which gave the first occasion 
to his enemies for all their accusations against him. Certainly, 
if over man was ruined by his own glory, it was Alcibiadcs. 
Fur his continual success had produced such an idea of his 
courage and conduct, that if he failed in anything he under- 
took, it was imputed to his neglect, and no one would believe it 
was through want of power. For they thought nothing was 
too hard for him, if he went about it in good earnest. The\ 
fancied, every day, that they should hear news of the reduction 
of Chios, and of the rest of Ionia, and grew impatient that 
things were not effected as fast and as rapidly as they couM 
w.jh for them. They never considered how extremely money 
was wanting, and that, having to carry on war with an enem> 
who had supplies of all things from a great king, he was often 
forced to quit his annament in order to procure money and 
provisions for tlie subsistence of his soldiers. This it was which 
gave occasion for the last accusation wdiich was made against 
him. For Lysander, being sent from I^cediemon with a com- 
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mission to be admiral of their fleet, and beinj^ furnished by 
Cyrus with a great sum of monev. gave every sailor four olx>ls 
a day, whereas before they had but lliree. Alnl)iades could 
hardly allow his men three obols. and therefore was constrained 
to go into Cana to furnish himself with money. He left the 
care of the fleet, in his absence, to Antiocluis. an ex[>crienred 
seaman, but rash and inconsiderate, whi) had express orders 
from Alcibiades not to engage, th(>' ;h ilie enemy provoked 
him. But he slighted and disregarded thesi* directions to that 
degree, tliat, having made ready his own gallrv and another, he 
stood for I'lphesus, where the enemy lav, and, os he sailed 
before the heads of their galle\s, used e\ery provocalion 
possible, both in words and deeds. Lvsander at first manned 
out a few ships, and pursued him. But all the Athenian ships 
coming in to his assistance, Lvsandfr, also, brought up his whole 
fleet, whirli gained an entire vutorv. He slew Antiochus 
himsdf, took ina iv men and ships, and erected a trophy. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard this news, he retnrmd to Samos, 
and loosing from hence with his whole fleet, came and offered 
battle to la sai.der. But L\ sunder, enn’ent w ith the vk lory 
he had gained, would not stir. Amongst others in the army 
who hated Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, the son of Thrason, was lies 
particular enemy, and went purposely to Athens to aecnse him, 
and to exiisperatc his enemies in the city against him. .'\d- 
dressing the people, he represented that Alcibiades had ruined 
their atfairs and lost their ships by mere self-conccitcd neglect 
of his duties, committing the government of the amiy, in hes 
absence, to men who gained his favour by drinking and scur- 
rilous Uilking, whilst he wandered up and down at phuisurc to 
raise money, giving himself up to every sort of luxury anti 
excess amongst the courtesans of Abvdtxs anti Ionia at a time 
when the ei/'iny’s navy were on the watch cltc^e at hand. It 
was also objtictcd to him, that he had fortified a c.aslle near 
Bisanthe in Thrace, for a safe retreat for himself, as one that 
either could not, or would not, live in his own country. The 
Athenians gave credit to these informations, and showed the 
resentment and displeasure which they had conceived against 
him by choosing other generals. 

As soon as Alcibiades heard of this, he immediately forsook 
the army, afraid of what might follow ; and, collecting a brxly of 
mercenary soldiers, made war upon his own account against 
those Thracians who called themselves free, and acknowledged 
no king. By this means he amassed to himself a considerable 
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treasure, and, at the same time, secured the bordering Greeks 
from the incursions of the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new-made generals, 
were at that time posted at -^gospotami, with all the ships 
which the Athenians had left. From whence they were used to 
go out to sea every morning, and offer battle to Lysander, who 
lay near I^mpsacus; and when they had done so, returning 
hack again, lay, all the rest of the day, carelessly and without 
order, in contempt of the enemy. Alcibiades, who was not far 
off, did not think so slightly of their danger, nor neglect to let 
them know it, but, mounting his horse, came to the generals, 
and rc[)resented to tliem that they had chosen a very incon- 
venient station, w'hcre there was no safe harbour, and where 
they were distant from any town; so that they were con- 
strained to send for their necessary provisions as far as Sestos. 
He also pointed out to them their carelessness in suffering the 
soldiers, when they went ashore, to disperse and wander up 
and down at their pleasure, while the enemy’s fleet, under thr 
command of one general, and strictly obedient to discipline, la\ 
so very near them. He advised them to remove the fleet to 
Sestos. Hut the admirals not only disregarded what he said, 
but Tydeus, with insulting expressions, commanded him to be 
gone, saying, that now not he, but others, had the command 01 
the forces. Alcibiades, suspecting something of treachery in 
them, departed, and told his friends, who accompanied him out 
of the camp, that if the generals had not used him with such in- 
supportable contem[)t, he would within a few days have forced 
the bicedcemonians, however unwilling, either to have fought 
tlie Atlicnians at sea or to have deserted theu ships. Some 
looked upon this as a piece of ostentation only; others said, the 
thing was probable, for that he might have brought down by 
land great numlx*rs of the Thracian cavalry and archers, to 
assault and disorder them in their camp. The e\ent, however, 
soon made it evident how rightly he had judged of the errors 
which the Athenians committed. For Ia sunder fell upon 
them on a sudden, when they least suspected it, witli such 
fury that Conon alone, with eight galleys, escaped him; all the 
rest, which were about two hundred, he tix)k and earned awa^-, 
together with three thousand prisoners, whom he put to death. 
And within a short time after, he took Athens itself, burnt all 
the ships which he found there, and demolished their long walls. 

After this, Alcibiades, standing in dread of the Lacedae- 
monians, who were now masters both at sea and land, retired 
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into Bithynia. He sent thither great treasure before him, took 
much with him, but left much more in the c*istle where he 
had before resided. But he lost great part of his wealth in 
Bithynia, being robbed by some Thracians who lived in those 
parts, and thereupon determined to go to ihc court of 
Artaxerxes, not doubting but that the king, if he would make 
trial of his abilities, would find him not inferior to Tliemis- 
tocles, lx‘sides that he was recommei fled by a more honourable 
cause. For he went not, as Thcmistoclos did, to oiler his 
service against his fellow-citizcns, but against their enemies, 
and to implore the king’s aid for the defence of his country. He 
concluded that Pharnabazus would must readily procure him 
a safe conduct, and therefore went into Phrygia to him, and 
contmuod to dwell there some time, paying him great resjxvt, 
and being honourably trcate»l by him. The Atlienians, in the 
meantime, were miserably allhctcd at their hiss of empire; bni 
when they were deprived of liberty also, and hys.inder se.t up 
thirty despotic rulers in the city, in their rum now they began to 
turn to those thoughts whieh, while safetv was yet possible, 
they would not entertain; they at knowhdged and bewailerl 
their former errors and follies, and judged this sceond ill-usage 
ot Alcibiudes to be of all the most inexrubahle. For he wa.s 
rejected without any fault commitud by himself, and only 
localise they were incensed against hi.s subordinate for having 
shamefully lost a few ships, they much more shamefully de- 
prived the commonwealth of iLs most valiant and accomplished 
general. Vet in this .s«id stitc of affairs they had still .some 
faint hopes left them, nor would they utterly despair of the 
Athenian commonweal ih while Alrihiadcs was safe. For they 
persuaded themselves that if before, when he was an exile, he 
could not content himself to live idly and at ease, much lc,s 
now, if he could find any favourable opportunity, w'ould he 
endure the insolence of the I.*acedjcmonians, and the outrages of 
the Thirty. Nor was it an absurd thing in the people to enter- 
tain such imaginations, when the Thirty themselves were so 
very solicitous to he informed and get intelligence of all his 
actions and designs. In fine, Critias represented to Lysander that 
the Lacedaemonians could never securely enjoy the dominion 
of Greece till the Athenian democracy was absolutely destroye<i ; 
and, though now the people of Athens seemed quietly and 
patiently to submit to so small a numlxrr of governor^, yet 
so long as Alcibiades lived, the knowledge of this fact wouM 
never suffer them to acquiesce in their present circumstances. 
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Yet Lysander would not be prevailed upon by these repre- 
sentations, till at last he received secret orders from the magis- 
trates of I^cedaemon, expressly requiring him to get Alcibiades 
despatched; whether it was that they feared his energy and 
boldness in enterprising what was hazardous, or that it was 
done to gratify King Agis. Upon receipt of this order, Lysander 
sent away a messenger to Phamabazus, desiring him to put it 
in execution. Phamabazus committed the affair to Magaeus, 
his brother, and to his uncle Susamithres. Alcibiades resided 
at that time in a small village in Phrygia, together with 
Timandra, a mistress of his. As he slept, he had this dream: 
he thought himself attired in his mistress’s habit, and that she, 
holding him m her arms, dressed his head and painted his face 
as if he had been a woman; others say, he dreamed that he 
saw Magx’us cut off his head and burn his body; at any rate, it 
was but a little while before his death that he had these visions. 
Those who were sent to assassinate him had not courage enough 
to enter the house, but surrounded it first, and set it on fire. 
Alcibiades, as soon as he perceived it, getting together great 
quantities of clothes and furniture, threw them upon the fire to 
choke it, and, having wrapped his cloak about his left arm, and 
holding his naked sword in his right, he cast himself into the 
mid(ll(‘ of the fire, and escaped securely through it before his 
clothes were liiirnt. The barbarians, as soon a.s they saw him, 
retreated, and none of them durst slay to wait for him, or to 
engage with him, but, standing at a distance, they slew him 
with their darts and arrows. VVhen he was dead the barbarians 
departed, and Timandra took up his dead body, and, covering 
and wraj'iping it up in her own robes, she buried it as decently 
and as honourably as her circumstances would allow. It is 
said, that the famous Uiis, who wiis called the Corinthian, 
though she was a native of Ilycaira, a small town in Sicily, 
from whence she was brought a captive, was the daughter of 
this Timandra. There are some who agree with this account of 
Alcibiadcs’s death in all points, except that they impute the 
cause of it neither to Pharnaluzus, nor Lysander, nor the 
I^acediemonians; but they say he W’as keeping with him a 
young lady of a noble house, whom he had debauched, and 
that her brothers, not being able to endure the indignity, set 
fire by night to the house where he was living, and, as he en- 
deavoured to save himself from the flames, slew him with their 
parts, in the manner just related. 
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CORIOLANUS 

The patrician house of the Marcii in Ronie produced many men 
of distinction, and among the rest, Ancus Marcius, grandson to 
Numa by his daughter, and king after Tullus Hostilius; of the 
same family were also Puhhus and Quintus Miucius, which 
two conveyed into tlie city the best and most abunilant supply 
of water they have at Rome. As hkeN\isc Cen.sorinus, who, 
having been twice chosen censor by the people, afterwards 
himself induced them to make a law that nobody should l)car 
tliat office twice. But Caius Marcius, of whom 1 now' w'rite, 
l)eing left an orphan, and brought up under the widowhood of 
his mother, has shown us by experience, that, altliough the 
early loss of a father may be attended with other disiul vantages, 
yet it can hinder none from l:>eing citlier virtuous or eminent in 
the world, and that it is no obstacle to true goodness and excel- 
lence; however l)ad men may l>e plexsed to lay the blame of 
their corruptions ujx)n that misfortune and the lU’glect of thiun 
in their minority. Nor is he less an evidence to the truth of 
their opinion who conceive that a geniTous and worthy nature 
without proper discipline, like a rich soil without culture, is apt 
with its better fruits to produce also much that is had and 
faulty. While the force and vigour of his soul, and a persever- 
ing consUmey in all he undertook, led him succe.ssfully into 
many noble achievements, yet, on the other sidi;, also, by in- 
dulging the vehemence of his passion, and through an obstinate 
reluctance to yield or accommodate his humours and senti- 
ments to those of a people almut him, he n-ndered himself in- 
capable of acting and associating with others. 'I’hosc who saw 
with admiration how pro<d hi.s nature was against all the soft- 
nesses of pleasure, the liardsliips of service, and the allurements 
of gain, while allowing to that universal firmness of his the 
respective names of tem^)eranre, fortitude, and justice, yet, in 
the life of the citizen and the statesman, could not choose but 
be disgusted at the seventy and ruggedness of his deportment, 
and with his overbearing, haughty, and imperious temper. 
Education and study, and the favours of the mu.scs, confer no 
greater benefit on those that seek them than these humanising 
and civilising lessons, which teach our natunil qualities to 
submit to the limitations presenbed by reason, and to avoid 
the wildness of extremes. 
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Those were times at Rome in which that kind of worth wa^ 
most esteemed which displayed itself in military achievements , 
one evidence of which we find in the Latin word for virtue, 
which is properly equivalent to manly courage. As if valour 
and all virtue had been the same thing, they used as the common 
term the name of the particular excellence. But Marcius, 
having a more passionate inclination than any of that age for 
feats of war, began at once, from his very childhood, to handle 
arms; and feeling that adventitious implements and artificial 
arms would effect little, and be of small use to such as have not 
their native and natural weapons well fixed and prepared for 
service, he so exercised and inured his body to all sorts of 
activity and encounter, that besides the lightness of a racer, he 
had a weight in close seizures and wrestlings with an enemy, 
from which it was hard for any to disengage himself; so that 
his competitors at home in displays of bravery, loth to own 
themselves inferior in that respect, were wont to ascribe their 
deficiencies to his strength of body, which they said no resist- 
ance and no fatigue could exhaust. 

The first time he went out to the wars, being yet a stripling, 
was when Tarquinius Supcibus, who had been King of Rome 
and was afterwards expelled, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
now entered upon his last effort, and proceeded to hazard all as 
it were upon a single throw. A great number of the I^atins 
and other people of Italy joined their forces, and were marching 
with him toward the city, to procure his restoration; not, how- 
ever, so much out of a desire to serve and oblige Tarquin, as to 
gratify their own fear and envy at the increase of the Roman 
greatness; which they were anxious to check and reduce. 
I'he armies met and engaged in a decisive battle, in the vicis- 
situdes of which, Marcius, while fighting bravely in the dic- 
tator’s presence, saw a Roman soldier struck down at a little 
distance, and immediately stepped in and stood before him, 
and slew his assailant. The general, after having gained the 
victory, crowned him for this act, one of the first, with a garland 
of oaken branches; it being the Roman custom thus to adorn 
those who had saved the life of a citizen; whether that tlic law 
intended some special honour to the oak, in memory of the 
Arcadians, a people the oracle had rnaile famous by the name 
of acorn-eaters; or whether the reason of it was because they 
might easily, and in all places where they fought, have plenty 
of oak for that purpose; or, finally, whether the oaken wreath, 
being sacred to Jupiter, the guardian of the city, might, there* 
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fore, be thought a proper ornament for one who preserved a 
citizen. And the oak, in truth, is the tree which bean the most 
and the prettiest fruit of any that grow wild, and is the stron^st 
of all that are under cultivation; its acorns were the principal 
diet of the first mortals, and the honey found in it gave them 
drink. I may say, tex), it furnished fowl and other cicatures 
.IS dainties, in producing mistletoe for birtl-Iirne to ensnare 
them. In this battle, meantime, it Ls stated that (tistor and 
Pollux appeared, and immediately after the battle were seen at 
Rome just by the fountain where llicir temple now stnmls, 
with their horses foaming witli sweat, and told the news of the 
victory to the people in the forum. The fifteenth of Julv, 
being the day of this < om|iiest, bcaunc consequently a solemn 
holiday sacred to the Twin Brothers. 

It may be observed, in general, that when young men an i\ e 
early at fame and repute, if they lue of a nature but slightly 
touched with emulation, this early attainment is apt to extin- 
guish their thirst and satiate their small ajipetite; whereas the 
first distinctions of more solid and weighty characters do but 
stimulate and (juickcn them and take them away like a wind in 
the pursuit of honour; they look upon these marks and testi- 
monies to their virtue not as a recompense received for what 
they have already done, but as a pledge given by themselves of 
what they will perform heieafier, ashamed now to forsake or 
underlive the credit they have won, or, rather, n(;t to exceed 
and obscure all that is gone before by the lustre of their follow- 
ing actions. .Marcius, having a spirit of this noble make, was 
ambitious always to surpass himself, and did nothing, how 
extraordinary soever, but he thought he was bound to outdo it 
at the next occasion; and ever desiring to give continual fresh 
instances of his prowess, he afided one exploit to another, and 
heaped up trophies upon trophies, so as to make it matter of 
contest also among his commanders, the latter still vying with 
the earlier, which should pay him the greatest honour and 
speak highest in his commendation. Of all the numerous wars 
and conflicts in those days there was not one from which he 
returned without laurels and rewards. And, whereas others 
made glory the end of their daring, the end of his glory was his 
mother’s gladness; the delight she took to hear him praised 
and to see him crowned, and her weeping for joy in his 
rendered him in his own thoughts Uie most honoured anfj mo.»t 
happy person in the world. Epaminondas is similarly said to 
have acknowledged his feeling, tliat it was the greatest felicity 
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of his whole life that his father and mother survived to hear of 
his successful generalship and his victory at Leuctra. And he 
had the advantage, indeed, to have both his parents partake 
with him, and enjoy the pleasure of his good fortune. But 
Marcius, believing himself bound to pay his mother Volumnia 
all that gratitude and duty which would have belonged to his 
father, had he also been alive, could never satiate himself in his 
tenderness and respect to her. He took a wife, also, at her 
request and wish, and continued, even after he had children, to 
live still with his mother, without parting families. 

The repute of his integrity and courage had, by this time, 
giiinod him a considerable influence and authority in Rome! 
when the senate, favouring the wealthier citizens, began to be 
at variance with the common people, who made sad complaints 
of the rigorous and inhuman usage they received from the 
money-lenders. For as many as were behind with them and 
had any sort of property, they stripped of all they had, by the 
way of pledges and sales; and such as through former exactions 
were reduced already to extreme indigence, and had nothing 
rnore to be deprived of, these they led aw'ay in person and put 
their bodies under constraint, notwithstanding the scars and 
wounds that they could show in attestation of their public 
services in numerous (mmpaigns; the last of which had been 
against the Sabines, which they undertook upon a promise made 
by tlieir rich creditors that they would treat them with more 
gentleness for the future, Marcus Valerius, the consul, having, 
by order from the senate, engaged also for the performance of 
It But when, after they had fought courageously and beaten 
the enemy, tliere w'as, nevertheless, no moderation or forbear- 
ance used, and the senate also professed to remember nothing 
of that agreement, and sat without testifying the least concern 
to see them dragged away like slaves and their goods seized 
upon as formerly, there began now to be open disorders and 
dangerous meetings in the city; and the enemy, also, aware of 
the popular confusion, invaded and laid waste the country. 
And when the consuls now gave notice, that all who were of an 
^e to bear arms should make their personal appearance, but 
found no one regard the summons, the members of the govern- 
ment, then coming to consult what course should tie taken, 
were theiroelves again divided in opinion; some thought it 
most advisable to comply a little in favour of the poor, by 
relaxing their overstrained rights, and mitigating the extreme 
ngour of the law, while others withstood this proposal; Marcius 
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in particular, with more vehemence tlian the rest, allegint^ Uiat 
the business of money on cither side v%iis not the rniiiii tiling in 
question, urged that this disorderly pnx'eeding \%iis but the 
first insolent step towjirds open revolt against the laws, which 
it would become the wisdom of the government to check at the 
earliest moment. 

There had been frequent assemblies of the whole senate, 
wnthin a small compass of time, abo it this dilTu-iiltv, but with- 
out any certain issue; the poor commonalty, thendore, peradv* 
ing there was likely to l>e no redress of their grievances, on a 
sudden collected in a body, and, encouraging each other in 
their resolution, forsook the city, with one accord, and seizing 
the hill which is now called (he Holy Mount, sat dowm by the 
river Anio, without committing any sort of violence or seditious 
outriige, but merely exclaiming, as they went along, that they 
had this long time past Ixcn, in fact, expelled and excluded 
from the city by the cruelty of the ricli; that Italv would 
everywhere afford them the l>cnofit of air and water and a place 
of burial, whi^h was all thev could exjx'ct in the citv, unless it 
were, perhaps, tlie privilege of lx‘ing wounded and killed in time 
of war for the defence of their creditors. 'I’he senate, ajipre* 
bending the consequences, sent the most moderate and popular 
men of their own order to treat with them. 

Menenius Agrippa, their chief spokesman, after nun li entreaty 
to the people, and much plain-speaking on behalf of the senate, 
concluded, at length, with the celebrated fable. “ It once 
happened,” he .s,iid, “ that all the other memlxTS of a man 
mutinied against the stomadi, which they accused as the only 
idle, uncontributing part in the whole l»dy, while the rest were 
put to hardships and the expense of much labour to supply 
and minister to its appetites. The stomach, however, merely 
ridiculed the silliness of the members, who appeared not to f)c 
aware that the stomach ccrtiiinly does rerdvc the general 
nourishment, but only to return it again, and redistribute it 
amongst the rest. Such is the aise,” he smd, ” yc citizens, 
between you and the senate, llie counsels and plans tfiat are 
there duly digested, convey and secure to all of you your profxT 
Ixinefit and .support.” 

A reconciliation ensued, the senate acceding to the request 
of the people for the annual election of five protectors for those 
in need of succour, the same that are now called the tribunes 
of the people; and the first two they pitched upon were Junius 
Brutus and Sidnnius Vellutus, their leaders in the secession. 
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The city being thus united, the commons stood presently to 
their arms, and followed their commanders to the war with 
great alacrity. As for Marcius, though he was not a little vexed 
himself to see the populace prevail so far, and gain p-ound of 
the senators, and might observe many other patricians have 
the same dislike of the late concessions, he yet besought them 
not to yield at least to the common people in the zeal and for- 
wardness they now showed for their country’s service, but to 
prove that they were superior to them, not so much in power 
and riches, as in merit and worth. 

'rhe Romans were now at war with the Volscian nation, 
whose principal city was Corioli; when, therefore, Cominius tlic 
consul had. invested this important place, the rest of the 
Volscians, fearing it would be taken, mustered up whatever 
force they could from all parts, to relieve it, designing to give 
the Romans battle before the city, and so attack them on 
both sides. Cominius, to avoid this inconvenience, divided 
his army, marching himself with one body to encounter the 
Volscians on their approach from without and leaving Titus 
I^rtius, one of the bravest Romans of his time, to command 
the other and continue the siege. Those within Corioli, de- 
spising now the smallness of their number, made a sally upon 
them, and previuled at first, and pursued the Romans into their 
trenches. Here it was that Marcius, flying out with a slender 
com[)iuiy, and cutting those in pieces that first engaged him, 
obliged the otlier assailants to slacken their speed; and then, 
witli loud cries, called upon the Romans to renew the battle. 
For he had, what Cato thought a great point in a soldier, not 
only strength of hand and stroke, but also a voice and look tliai 
of themselves were a terror to an enemy. Divers of his own 
party now rallying and making up to liim, the enemies soon 
retreated; but Marcius, not content to see them draw off and 
retire, pressed hard upon the rear, and drove them, as they fled 
away in haste, to the ver>' gates of their city ; where, perceiving 
the Romans to fall back from their pursuit, beaten off by the 
multitude of darts poured in upon them from the walls, and 
that none of his followers had the hardiness to think of falling in 
pell-mell among the fugitives and so entering a city full of 
enemies in arms, he, nevertheless, stood and urged them to the 
attempt, crying out, that fortune had now set open Corioli, not 
so much to shelter the vanquished, as to receive the conquerors. 
Seconded by a few that were willing to venture with him, he 
bore along tlirough the crowd, made good his passage, and 
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thrust himself into the gwitc through the midst of them, nobody 
at first daring to resist him. But when the citizens on looking 
about saw that a very small numlH.‘r had entered, they now 
took courage, and came up and atucked them. A combat 
ensued of the most extraordinary description, in MareJns, 

by strength of hand, and swiftness of foot, and d.iring of soul, 
v»verpo\SLTing every one that he assailed, succeedetl in driving 
the enemy to seek refuge, h^r the .oost part, in the interior of 
the town, while those remaining submitted, and threw do\N n their 
arms; thus ath^rding Liiriius abundant opportunity to bring in 
the rest of the Romans \^itli ease and safety. 

Corioli being thus surjuised and taken, the greater part of the 
soldiers employed themselves in sp('iling and pillaging it, whih* 
.\farciiis indignantly reproached them, and exclaimed that it 
was a dishonourable and un^^o^thy thing, when the consul and 
their fcllow-citi/(‘ns had now perhaps encountered the other 
Volscians, and were haz^arding their lives in battle, basely to 
misspend the time in running up and down for lx>oty, and, 
under a pretence of enruhing themscl\c>, keep out of danger. 
Few piiid him any attention, but, putting himself at the head 
of these, he took the ro.id by which the consubs army had 
rnarclicd b(‘foio him, encouraging his companions, .md Ix seech- 
ing them, as they went along, not to give up, and praying often 
to the gods, too, that he might he so happy as to arrive Udorc 
the fight uMs over, and come seasonably up to assist ('ominius, 
and part.ik'- in tlie peril of the action. 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, when they 
were moving into battle array, and were on the point of taking 
up their bucklers, and gir<ling their coals alx)ut them, to make 
at the same time an unwritten will, or verbal testament, and to 
name who should be their heirs, in the hearing of three or four 
witnesses. In this precise ix)slure M.trcius found them at his 
arrival, the enemy being advanced within view. 

They were not a little disturbed by his first a[)pc arance, 
seeing him covered with blood and sweat, and attended with 
a small train; but when he hastily made up to the consul with 
gladness in his looks, giving him his hand, and recounting to 
him how the city had Ixcn mken, and when they saw (x)miniijs 
also embrace and salute him, every one took fresh heart; those 
that were near enough hearing, and tho^e that were at a disuincc 
guessing, what had happened; and all cried out to \>c led to 
battle. First, however, Marcius desired to know of him how' 
the Volscians had arrayed their army, and where they liad 
1 407 • 
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placed their best men, and on his answering that he took the 
troops of the Antiates in the centre to be their prime warriors, 
that would yield to none in bravery, “ Let me demand and 
obtain of you,” said Marcius, “ that we may be posted against 
them.” The consul granted the request, with much admira- 
tion for his gallantry. And when the conflict began by the 
soldiers darting at each other, and Marcius sallied out before 
the rest, the Volscians opposed to him were not able to make 
head against him; wherever he fell in, he broke their ranks, 
and made a lane through them; but the parties turning again, 
and enclosing him on each side with their weapons, the consul, 
who observed the danger he was in, despatched some of the 
choicest men he had for his rescue. The conflict then growing 
warm and sharp about Marcius, and many falling dead in a 
little space, the Romans bore so hard upon their enemies, and 
pressed them with such violence, that they forced them at 
length to abandon their ground, and to quit the field. And 
going now to prosecute the victory, they besought Marcius, 
tired out with his toils, and faint and heavy through the loss of 
blood, that he would retire to the c^mp. He replied, however, 
that weariness was not for coiuiuerors, and joined with them 
in the pursuit. The rest of the Volscian army was in like 
manner defeated, great numlnTs killed, and no less taken 
captive. 

'Fhe day after, w'hen Marcius, with the rest of the army, 
presented themselves at the consurs tent, Cominius rose, and 
having rendered all due acknowledgment to the gods for the 
success of that enterprise, turned next to Marcius, and first of 
all delivered the strongest encomium upon his rare exploits, 
which he had partly been an e\e-witncss of himself, in the late 
battle, and had partly learned from the testimony of Lartius. 
And then he required him to choose a tenth part of all the 
treasure and horses and captives that had fallen into their hamls, 
before any division should be made to others; l^esides which, 
he made him the special present of a horse with trappmg.s and 
ornaments, in honour of his actions. The w hole army applauded ; 
Marcius, however, stepped forth, and declaring his thankful 
acceptance of tlie horse, and his gratification at the praises of 
his general, said, that all other things, which he could only 
regard rather as mercenary advantages than any significations 
of honour, he must waive, and should be content with the 
ordinary proportion of such rewards. I have only,” said he, 
“ one special grace to beg^ and this I hope you will not deny 
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me. There wrs a certain hospitable friend of mine among the 
Volscians^ a man of probity and virtue, who is l)ecome a prisoner, 
and from former wealili and freedom is now reduced to servitude. 
Among his many misfortunes let my intercession redeem him 
from the one of being sold as a common slave.” Such a refusal 
and such a request on the part of Mju’cuis were followed with yet 
louder acclamations; and he had many more admirers of this 
generous superiority to avarice, than of the hr.ivery he had 
shown in battle. l*he \cry persons who conceived some envy 
and despite to see him so sfH*eially honoured, could not but 
acknowledge, that one who so nobly could refuse reward, was 
beyond others worthy to receive it; imd were more charmed 
with that virtue which made him despise advantage, than with 
any of those former a':tions that have gainetl him Ins title to 
it. It is the higher accoinphslnncnt to use money well than to 
use arms; but not to need it is more noble than to use it. 

When the noise of approbation and appUuse t (‘:ised, Cominius, 
resuming, said: ” It is idle, h Ilow-sohlicrs. to force and obtrude 
those other gifts of ours on one who is unwilling to accept them ; 
let us, therefore, give him one of such a kind tliat he cannot 
well reject it; let us piiss a vote, I mean, that he shall hereafter 
be called Coriolanus, unless you think that his j)crformancc at 
Corioli has itself anticipated any such resolution.’’ Henfe, 
therefore, he had this third name of (a)ri(danus, making it all 
the plainer that Caius was a personal proper name, and the 
second, or surname, Marcius, one common to his house and 
family; the third being a subsequent addition which used to 
l>e im{K)Scd eiUier from some particular act or fortune, bodily 
characteristic, or good quality of the bearer. Just as the 
Greeks, too, gave additional names in old tinu*, in some cases 
from some achievement, Sotcr, for example, and Cjillinicu.s; 
or personal appearance, as Physcon and Grypus; good qualities, 
Imergetes and Philadclphus; goofl fortune, Kud.emon, the 
title of the second Battus. Several rnonarchs have also had 
names given them in mockery, as Antigoniis was called Doson, 
and Ptolemy, Lathyrus. ITiis sort of title was yet more 
common among the Romans. One of the Mctclli was sur- 
named Diadematus, because he walked alK)ut for a long time 
with a bandage on his head to conceal a sc^r; and another, of 
the same family, got the name of Cclcr, from the rapidity he 
displayed in giving a funeral entertainment of gladiators within 
a few days after his father’s death, his speed and energy in doing 
which was thought extraordinary. 'Fhere arc some, too, who 
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even at this day take names from certain casual incidents at 
their nativity: a child that is bom when his father is away 
from home is called Proculus ; or Postumus, if after his decease ; 
and when twins come into the world, and one dies at the birth, 
the survivor has the name of Vopiscus. From bodily peculiari- 
ties they derive not only their Syllas and Nigers, but their Caeci 
and Claiidii; wisely endeavouring to accustom their people 
not to reckon either the loss of sight, or any other bodily mis- 
fortune, as a matter of disgrace to them, but to answer to sucli 
names without shame, as if they were really their own. Bui 
this discussion better befits another place. 

The war against the Volscians was no sooner at an end, than 
the popular orators revived domestic troubles, and raised 
another sedition, without any new cause or complaint or just 
grievance to proceed upon, but merely turning the very mischiefs 
that unavoidably ensued from their former contests into a 
pretext against the patricians. The greatest part of their 
arable land had been left unsown and without tillage, and the 
time of war allowing them no means or leisure to import 
provision from other countries, there was an extreme scarcity. 
'Fhe movers of the people then observing that there was no 
corn to be bought, and that if there had been they had no 
money to buy it, began to calumniate the wealthy with false 
stories and whisper it about, as if they, out of their malice, 
had purposely contrived the famine. Meanwhile, there came an 
embassy from the Velitrani, proposing to deliver up their city 
to the Romans, and desiring they would send some new 
inhabitants to people it, as a late pestilential disease had swept 
away so many of the natives, that there was hardly a tenth 
part remaining of their whole community. This necessity of 
the Velitrani was considered by all more prudent people as 
most opportune in the present state of affairs; since tiic dearth 
made it needful to ease the city of its superfluous members, and 
they were in hope also, at the same time, to dissipate the 
gathering sedition by ridding themselves of the more violent 
and heated partisans, and discharging, so to say, the elements 
of disease and disorder in the state, llie consuls, therefore, 
singled out such citizens to supply the desolation at Velitra?, 
and gave notice to others, that they should be ready to march 
against the Volscians, with the politic design of preventing 
intestine broils by employment abroad, and in the hope that 
when rich as well as poor, plebeians and patricians, should be 
mingled again in the same army and the same camp, and 
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engage in one common semce for the public, it would mutually 
dispose them to reconciliation and friendship. 

But Sicinnius and Brutus, the popular orators, interposed, 
crying out that the consuls disguised the most cruel and 
barbarous action in the world under that mild and plausible 
name of a colony, and were simply precipitating so m»uiy poor 
citizens into a mere pit of destruction, bidding them settle 
down in a country where the air w.is charged with disease, and 
the ground covered with dead Ixnlies, and expose themselves 
to the evil influence of a strange and angered deity. And then, 
as if it w'ould not satisfy their hatred to destroy some by 
hunger, and offer others to the mercy of a plague, they must 
proceed to involve them also in a needless war of their own 
making, that no calamity might be wanting to complete the 
punishment of the citizens for refusing to submit to that of 
slavery to the rich. 

By such addresses, the people were so [X)sscssed, that none 
of them would appear upon the consular sumrm)n.s to \k enlisted 
for the war; and they showed entire aversion to tlic proposal 
tor a new plantation; so that the senate was at a loss what to 
say or do. But Marcius, who began now to bear hiinscdf higher 
and to feel confidence in his past actions, conscious, too, of the 
admiration of the best and greatest men of Rome, ojxMiIy took 
the lead in opposing the favourers of the people. Ilic colony 
was th'spatchcd to VclitriC, those that were chosen by lot being 
compelled to depart upon high penalties; and when they 
obstinately persisted in refusing to enrol themselves for the 
Volscian service, he mustered up his own clients, and as many 
others as could be wrought upon by persuasion, and with these 
made inroad into the territories of the Anliatcs, where, finding 
a considerable quantity of corn, and collecting much booty, 
both of cattle and prisoners, he reserv^ed nothing for himsell 
in piivate, but returned safe to Rome, while those that ventured 
out with him w ere seen laden with pillage, and driving their prey 
before them. This sight filled those that har! stayed at home 
with regret for their perverseness, wdth envy at their fortunate 
fellow-citizcns, and with feelings of di.^like to Marcius, and 
hostility to his growing reputation and power, which might 
probalily be used against the popular interest. 

Not long after he stood for the consulship: when, however, 
the people began to relent and incline to favour him, being 
sensible what a shame it would be to repube and affront a man 
of his birth and merit, after he had done them so many signal 
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lervices. It was usual for those who stood for offices among 
them to solicit and address themselves personally to the citizens, 
presenting themselves in the forum with the toga on alone, and 
no tunic under it; either to promote their supplications by the 
humility of their dress, or that such as had received wounds 
might more readily display those marks of their fortitude. 
Certainly, it was not out of suspicion of bribery and corruption 
that they required all such petitioners for their favour to appear 
ungirt and open, without any close garment; as it was much 
later, and many ages after this, that buying and selling crept 
in at their elections, and money became an ingredient in thr 
public suffrages; proceeding thence to attempt their tribunals, 
and even attack their camps, till, by hiring the valiant, and 
enslaving iron to silver, it grew master of the state, and turned 
their commonwealth into a monarchy. For it was well and 
tnily said that the first destroyer of the liberties of a people is 
he who first gave them bounties and largesses. At Rome the 
muschief seems to have stolen secretly in, and by little and 
little, not iK'ing at om e discerned and taken notice of. It is 
not certainly known who the man was that did tliere first either 
bribe the citizens, or comipt the courts; whereas, in Athens, 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have been the first 
that gave money to the judges, when on his trial, toward the 
latter end of the Peloponnesian war, for letting the fort of Pylos 
fall into the hands of the enemy; in a period while the pure 
and golden race of men were still in possession of tlie Roman 
forum. 

Marcius, therefore, as the fashion of candidates was, showing 
the scars and gashes that were still visible on his body, from 
the many conflicts in which he had signalised himself during a 
service of seventeen years together, they were, so to say, put 
out of countenance at this display of merit, and told one another 
that they ought in common modesty to create him consul. 
But when the day of election was now come, and Marcius 
appeared in the forum, with a pompous tniin of senators attend- 
ing him, and the patricians all manifested greater concern, and 
seemed to exerting greater efforts, than they had ever done 
before on the like occasion, the commons then fell off again 
from the kindness they had conceived for him, and in the place 
of their late benevolence, began to feel soraetliing of indignation 
and envy; passions assisted by the fear they entertained, that 
if a man of such aristocratic temper and so influential among 
the patricians should be invested with the power which that 
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of&ct would give him, he might employ it to deprive the people 
of all that lilirty which was yet left them. In conclusion, they 
rejected Marcius. Two other names were announc'ed, to the 
great mortification of the senators, who felt as if tlic indignity 
reflected ratlier upon themselves than on Marcius. He, for his 
part, could not bear the affront with any patience. He hud 
always indulged his temper, and h.ul regarde<i Uic pnnui and 
contentious element of human nature as a sort of nobleness and 
magnanimity; reason and discipline had not imbued him >^ilh 
that solidity and equanimity which enters so largely into Uie 
virtues of the statesman. He had never learned how essential 
It is for any one who undertakes public business, and desires to 
deal with mankind, to avoid alxivc all things that self-will, 
wlxich, as Plato says, belongs to the family of scilitude; and to 
pursue, above all things, that capacity so generally ridiculed, 
of submission to ill-treatment. Marcius, straight forward and 
direct, and p<^^scsse(l with the idea that to vanquidi and over- 
f^ear all oppi^:.iuon is the true part of hravcr>% and never imagin- 
ing that It was the weakness ;u^<l womanishness of his nature 
that broke out, so to say, m th< M* ulcerations of anger, retired, 
full of fury and bitternc.ss against the people. The young 
patricians, too, all that were proudest and most conscious of 
their noble birth, had always been devoted to his interest, and, 
adhering to him now, with a fidelity thiit did him no good, 
aggravated liis resentment with the expression (jf their indig- 
nation and condolence. He luid been their captain, and their 
willing instructor in the arts of war, when out upon cx[)editions, 
and their model in that true erimlation and love of excellence 
wliich makes men extol, wilhcjiit envy or jealousy, each other’s 
brave achievements. 

In the midst of these distempers, a large (juantity of com 
reached Rome, a great part bought up m Itilv, but an equal 
amount sent as a present from Syracuse, from (iclo, then reign- 
ing there. Many began now to lu^pe W( 11 of their affairs, suf)- 
po.sing the city, by this means, would l)e delivered at once, IxJth 
of its want and discord. A council, therefore, l>cing presently 
held, the people came flocking alxiut the senate-house, eagerly 
awaiting the issue of that deliberation, exf>ccting that the 
market-prices would now be less cruel, and that what had come 
as gift would be distributed as such, d'here were some within 
who so advised the senate; but Marcius, standing up, sharply 
inveighed agmnst those who sp<jkc in favour of the multitude, 
calling them flatterers of the rabble, traiton to the iK)bility, 
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and alleging, that, by such gratifications, they did but cherish 
those ill seeds of boldness and petulance that had been sown 
among the people, to their own prejudice, which they should 
have done well to observe and stifle at their first appearance, 
and not have suffered the plebeians to grow so strong, by grant- 
ing them magistrates of such authority as the tribunes. They 
were, indeed, even now formidable to the state since ever>'thin^ 
they desired was granted them; no constraint was put on theii 
will; they refused obedience to the consuls and, overthrowing 
all law and magistracy, gave the title of magistrate to their 
private factious leaders. When things are come to such a 
pass for us to sit here and decree largesses and bounties for 
them, like those Greeks where the populace is supreme and 
absolute, what would it be else,** said he, “ but to take their 
disobedience into pay and maintain it for the common ruin of 
us all? They certainly cannot look upon these liberalities as a 
reward of public service, wliich they know they have so often 
deserted ; nor yet of those secessions, by which they openly re- 
nounced their country; much less of the calumnies and slanders 
they have been always so ready to entertain against the senate ; 
but will rather conclude that a bounty, which seems to have no 
other visible cause or reason, must needs be the effect of our 
fear and flattery; and will, therefore, set no limit to their 
disobedience, nor ever cease from disturbances and sedition, 
('oncession is mere madness; if we have any wisdom and reso- 
lution at all, we shall, on the contrary, never rest till we have 
recovered from them that trihunician power they have extorted 
from us; as being a plain subversion of the consuLdiip, and a 
perpetual ground of separation in our city that is no longer 
one, as heretofore, but has in this received such a wound and 
rupture as is never likely to close and unite again, or suffer us 
to be of one mind, and to give over inflaming our distempers 
and being a torment to each other.** 

Marcius, with much more to this purpose, succeeded, to an 
extraordinary decree, in inspiring the younger men with the 
same furious sentiments, and had almost all the wealthy on his 
side, who cried him up as the only person their city had, superior 
alike to force and flatter)^; some of the older men, however, 
opposed him, suspecting the consequences. As, indeed, there 
came no good of it; for the tribunes, who were present, per- 
ceiving how the proposal of Marcius took, ran out into the 
crowd with exclamations, calling on the plebeians to stand to- 
gether, and come in to their assistance. The assembly met, and 
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soon became tumultuous. The sum of what Marcius had 
spoken, Ivaving been reported to the people, excited them to 
such fury, that they were ready to break in upon the senate. 
The tribunes prevented this, by laying all the blame on Corio* 
lanus, whom, therefore, they cited by their messengers to come 
before them and defend himself. And when he amtemptiiously 
repulsed the officers who brought him the summon*', they came 
themselves, with the i£diles, or overseers of the market, pro- 
posing to carry him away by force, and, accordingly, began to 
lay hold on his person. I'he patricians, however, coming to his 
rescue, not only thrust otT the tribunes, but also b^t the 
/Ediles, that were their seconds in the quarrel; night approach- 
ing, put an end to the contest. Hut, as soon as it was day, 
the consuls, ol)ser\'ing the people to l>e highly exasperated, and 
that they ran from all quarters and gathered in the forum, were 
afraid for the whole city, so that, convening the senate afresh, 
they desired them to advise how they might l>est compose and 
pacify the incensed multitude by equitable language and indul- 
gent decrees; since, if they wisely considered the state of things, 
they would find that it was no time to stand u|>on terms of 
honour and a mere point of glory; such a critical conjuncture 
called for gentle methods, and for temperate and humane 
counsels. The majority, tlurefore, of the senators giving way, 
the consuls proceeded to pacify the people in the U‘st manner 
they were able, answering gcntlv to such imputations and 
charges as had been cast upon the senate, and using much 
tenderness and moderation in the admonitions and reproofs 
they gave them. On the point of the price of provisions, they 
said there should be no difference at all between them. \Vlicn 
a great part of the commonalty wiis grown cool, and it appeared 
from their orderly and peaceful l>ehaviour that they had l>ocn 
very much appeased by what they had hcarrl, the tribunes, 
standing up. declared, in the name of the people, that since the 
senate was pleased to act soberly and do them reason, they, 
likewise, should Ixi ready to yield in all that was fair and equit- 
able on their side; they must insist, however, that Marcius 
should give in his answer to the several charges as follows: 
first, could he deny that he instigated the senate to overthrow 
the government and annul the privileges of the people? and, 
in the ne.xt place, when called to account for it, did he not 
disobey the summons? and, lastly, by the blows anfl otli^r 
public affronts to the ^^diles, had he not done all he could to 
commence a civil w'ar? 
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These articles were brought in against him, with a design 
either to humble Marcius, and show his submission, if, contrary 
to his nature, he should now court and sue the people; or, if 
he should follow his natural disposition, which they rather 
expected from their judgment of his character, then that he 
might thus make the breach final between hunself and the 
[XJople. 

He came, therefore, as it were, to make his apology, and 
clear himself; in which belief the people kept silence, and gave 
him a quiet hearing. But when, instead of the submissive and 
deprecatory language expected from him, he began to use not 
only an offensive kind of freedom, seeming rather to accuse 
than apologise, but, as well by the tone of his voice as the air of 
his countenance, displayed a security that was not far from 
disdain and contempt of them, the whole multitude then became 
angry, and gave evident signs of impatience and disgust; and 
Sicinnius, the most violent of the tribunes, after a little private 
conference with his colleagues, proceeded solemnly to pronounce 
before them all, that Marcius was condemned to die by the 
tribunes of the people, and bid the i^ldiles take him to the 
Tarpeian rock, and without delay throw him headlong from 
the precipice. When they, however, in compliance with the 
order, came to seize upon his body, many, even of the plebeian 
party, felt it to be a horrible and extravagant act; the 
patricians, meantime, wholly beside themselves with distress 
and horror, hurried up with cries to the rescue; and while some 
made actual use of their hands to hinder the arrest, and sur- 
rounding Marcius, got him in among them, others, as in so 
great a tumult no good could be done by words, stretched out 
theirs, beseeching the multitude that they would not proceed 
to such furious extremities; and at length, the friends and 
acquaintance of the tribunes, wisely perceiving how impossible 
it would l)e to carry off Marcius to punishment without much 
bloodshed and slaughter of the nobility, persuaded them to 
forbear everything unusual and odious; not to despatch him 
by any sudden violence, or without regular process, but refer 
the cause to the general suffrage of the [^ople. Sicinnius then, 
after a little pause, turning to the patricians, demanded what 
their meaning was, thus forcibly to rescue Marcius out of the 
people’s hatuls, as they were going to punish him; when it 
was replied by them, on the other side, and the question put, 
“ Ratlier, how came it into your minds, and what is it you 
design, thus to drag one of -the worthiest men of Rome, without 
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trial, to a barbarous and illegal executicm?** *' Ver)^ well/* 
said Sicinnius, “ you shall have no ground in this resj>ect for 
quarrel or complaint against the [>eupk*. 'Hie jx'ople grant 
your request, and your {partisan shall be tried. We appoint 
you, Marcius,” directing his s|>eech to him, “ the third market- 
day ensuing, to appear and defend yourself, and to tre if you 
can satisfy the Roman citizens of your innocence, who will 
then judge your case by vote.” The patricians were content 
with such a truce and respite for tliat time, and gladly returned 
home, having for the present brought of! Marcius in safety. 

During the interval before the appointed time (for the Romans 
hold their sessions every ninth day, which from that cause aa* 
called muttdina in Latin), a war fell out with the Antiales, 
likely to be of some continuance, which gave them hope they 
might one way or other elude the judgment. The |X'oplc, thev 
presumed, would become tractable, aiui their indignation lessen 
and languish by degrees in so long a sj>are, if occujuition and 
war did not wholly put it out of their mind. Rut when, 
contrar)' to expecUition, they made a sp<‘edv agreement with 
the people of Antium, and the anny came back to Rome, the 
patricians were again in great perjdexitv, and had fre()uent 
meetings to consultT how things might be arranged, without 
either abaudoiung .Marcius, or yet giving occjision to the popular 
orators to create new disorders, .\ppius C'laudms, whom the\ 
counted among the senators most averse to the popular interest, 
made a solemn declaration, and told them Ix fon liand, that the 
senate would utterly destroy itself and betray the government, 
if they should once suffer the people to assume the authority of 
pronouncing sentence upon any of the patricians ; but the oldest 
senators and most favourable to the people maintained, on the 
other side, that the people would not be so harsh and severe 
upon them, as some were pleased to imagine, but rather become 
more gentle and humane upon the concession of that j)Ower, 
since It was not contempt of the senate, hut the impression of 
being contemned bv it, which mafle them pretend to such a 
prerogative. I>^t that be once allowed them as a mark of 
respect and kind feeling, and the mere j)OSsession of this [)ow'er 
of voting would at once dispossess them of their animosity. 

When, therefore, Marcius saw that the senate wa.s m pain 
and suspense upon his account, divided, as it were, betwixt 
their kindness for him and their apprehensions from the people, 
he desired to know' of the tribunes what the crimes were they 
intended to charge him with, and wliat the heads of the indict- 
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ment they would oblige him to plead to before the people; and 
being told by them that he was to be impeached for attempting 
usurpation, and that they would prove him guilty of designing 
to establish arbitrary government, stepping forth upon this. 
“ Let me go then,” he said, “ to clear myself from that imputa- 
tion before an assembly of them; I freely offer myself to any 
sort of trial, nor do I refuse any kind of punishment whatsoever, 
only,” he continued, ** let what you now mention be really made 
my accusation, and do not you play false with the senate.” On 
their consenting to these terms, he came to his trial. But when 
the people met together, the tribunes, contrary to all former 
practice, extorted first, that votes should be taken, not by 
centuries, but tribes; a change, by which the indigent and 
factious rabble, that had no respect for honesty and justice, 
would be sure to carry it against those who were rich and well 
known, and accustomed to serve the state in war. In the next 
place, whereas they had engaged to prosecute Marcius upon 
no other head but that of tyranny, which could never be made 
out against him, they relinquished this plea, and urged instead, 
his language in the senate against an abasement of the price 
of com, and for the overthrow of the tribunician power; adding 
further, as a new impeachment, the distribution that was made 
by him of the spoil and booty he had taken from the Antiates, 
when he overran their country, which he had divided among 
those that had followed l.irn, whereas it ought rather to have 
been brought into the public treasury; which last accusation 
did, they say, more discompose Marcius than all the rest, as he 
had not anticipated he should ever be questioned on that subject, 
and, therefore, was less provided with any satisfactory answer 
to it on the sudden. And when, by way of excuse, he began 
to magnify the merits of those who had been partakers with 
him in the action, those that had stayed at home, being more 
numerous than the other, interrupted him with outcries. In 
conclusion, when they came to vote, a majority of three tribes 
condemned him; the penalty being perpetual banishment. 
The sentence of his condemnation being pronounced, the people 
went away with greater triumph and exultation than they had 
ever shown for any victorv" over enemies ; while the senate w^as 
in grief and deep dejection, repenting now and vexed to the 
soul that they had not done and suffered all things rather than 
give way to the insolence of the people, and permit them to 
assume and abuse so great an authority. There was no n^cd 
then to look at men’s dresses, or other marks of distinction, to 
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know one from another: any one who was glad was, beyond all 
doubt, a plebeian, any one who looked sorrowful, a patrician. 

Marcius alone, himself, w'as neither stunned nor humiliated. 
In mien, carriage, and countenance he lK>re the nj)j>e;irance of 
entire composure, and, while all his friends were full of distress, 
seemed the only man that was not touched with his misfortune. 
Not that either reflection Uiu^ht him, or gentleness of temptT 
made it natural for him, to submit: he was wholly possessed, 
on the contrary, with a profound and deep-seated fury, which 
passes with many for no pain at all. And pain, it is true, 
transmuted, so to say, by its own fiery heat into anger, loses 
every appearance of depression and feebleness; the angrv man 
makes a show of energy, iis the man in a high fever does of 
natural heat, while, in fact, all this action of the soul is hut mere 
diseased palpitation, distension, and iiillainniation. That such 
was his distempered stale appeared presently plainly enough in 
his actions. On his return home, after saluting his mother anil 
his w'ife, who were all in tears and full of loud lamentations, 
and exhorting them to moderate the sense they had of his 
calamity, he proceeded at once to the city gates, whither all the 
nobility came to attend him; and so not so much as tiiking 
anything with him, or making any rcijuest to the company, he 
departed from them, having only three or four clients with him. 
He continued solitary for a few days in a place in the country, 
distracted with a variety of counsels, such as rage and indigna* 
tion suggested to him ; and proposing to hiiiisidf no honourable 
or useful end, but only how’ he miglit best satisfy his revenge 
on the Romans, he resolved at length to raise iiji a iicavy war 
against them from their nearest neighbours. He determined, 
first to make trial of the Volscians, whom he knew to l)e si ill 
vigorous and flourishing, both in men and treasure, and he 
imagined their force and power was not so much abated as tlicir 
spite and anger increased by the late overthrows they had 
received from the Romans. 

There was a man of Antium, called Tulhis Aufidius, who, for 
his wealth and bravery and the splendour of his family, had the 
respect and privilege of a king among the \^()l.‘'cians, but whom 
Marcius knew to have a particular hostility to himself, alx>vc 
all other Romans. Frequent menaces and challenges had passed 
in battle between them, and those exchanges of defiance to which 
their hot and eager emulation is apt to proinfit young soldiers 
had added private animosity to their national feelings of 
opposition. Yet for all this, considering Tullus to liave a ccr* 
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tain generosity of temper^ and knowing tiiat no Volscian, so 
much as he, desired an occasion to requite upon the Romarib 
the evils they had done, he did what much confirms the saying 
that— 

** Hard and unequal is with wrath the strife, 

Which makes us buy its pleasure with our life.” 

Putting on such a dress as would make him appear to any 
whom he might meet most unlike what he really was, like 
Ulysses — 

** The town he entered of his mortal foes.” 

His arrival at Antiiim was about evening, and, though several 
met him in the streets, yet he passed along without being known 
to any and went directly to the house of Tullus, and, entering 
undiscovered, and went up to the fire-hearth, and seated him- 
self there without speaking a word, covering up his head. Thos( 
of the family could not but wonder, and yet they were afraid 
cither to raise or question him, for there was a certain air of 
majesty both in his posture and silence, but they recounted to 
Tullus, being then at supper, the strangeness of this accident. 
He immediately rose from table and came in, and asked who he 
was, and for w hat business he came thither ; and then Marcius, 
unmuffling himself, and pausing awhile, “ If,’^ said he, “ you 
cannot call me to mind, Tullus, or do not believe your eyes 
concerning me, I must of necessity be my own accuser. I am 
Cains Marcius, the autlior of so much mischief to the V'oLscians, 
of which, were I seeking to deny it, the surname of Coriolanus 1 
now bear would be a suflicient evidence against me. The one 
recompense I have received for all the hardships and perils I 
have gone through was the title that proclaims my enmity to 
your nation, and this is the only thing which is still left me. 
Of all other advantages, I have been stripped and deprived by 
the envy and outrage of the Roman people, and the cowardice 
and treachery of the magistrates and those of my own order. 
I am driven out as an exile, and become an humble suppliant 
at your hearth, not so much for safety and protection (should I 
have come hither, had I been afraid to die ?) as to seek vengeance 
against those that expelled me; which, methinks, I have aJrcady 
obtained, by putting myself into your hands. If, therefore, 
you have really a mind to attack your enemies, come then, make 
iisc of that affliction you see me in to assist the enterprise, and 
convert my personal infelicity into a common blessing to the 
Volscians; as, indeed, I am likely to be more serviceable in 
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fighting for than against you, with the advantage which I now 
possess, of knowing all the secrets of the enemy that I am 
attacking. But if you decline to make any further attempts 1 
am neither desirous to live mvself, nor will it l>e well in you to 
preserve a person who has l)een your rival and advoisary of old, 
and now, when he offers you his service, appears unprofitable 
and u'^eless to you.'* 

Tullus, on hearing this, was extremely rejoiced, and giving 
him his right hand, exclaimed, Rise, Marciiis, and Ik* of good 
courage; it is a great happiness you bring to Antiinn, in the 
present use you make of yourself; exjx'ct everything that is 
good from the Volsciiins." He then proceeded to foxst and 
entertain him with every display of kindness, and for several 
days after they were in close dehl>eration together on the 
prospects of a w'ar. 

While this design was forming, there were great troubles and 
commotions at Rome, from tin* animosity of the senators against 
the people, heightened just now by the late condemnation of 
Marcius. Besides that their soothsayers and priests, and even 
private persons, re|K)rted signs and j>rudigies not to he neglected ; 
one of which is staled to have occurred jus follows: Tuiis 
Latinus, a man of ordinary condition, hut of a (jincl and vir- 
tuous character, free from all snp< rslitious fanries, and yet more 
from vanity and exaggeration, had an apparition in !us sleep, 
as if Jupiter Gimc and hade him tell the senate, that it was 
with a bad and unacccplahk* dancer that they had headed his 
procession. Having beheld the vision, he said, he did not much 
attend to it at the first ap[K*arance; but after he had seen and 
slighted it a second and third time, he had lost a hopeful son, 
and waas himself struck with a palsy. He was brought into the 
senate on a litter to tell this, and the story goes that he had no 
sooner delivered his message there, hut he at once fell liis 
strength return and got upon his legs, and went home alone 
without need of any sup[Kjrt. Tin* senators, in wonder and 
surprise, made a diligent search into the matter. That which 
his dream alluded to was this: S(imc citizen hacl, for some 
heinous offence, given up a servant of his to the rest of his 
fellows with charge to whip him first through the market, and 
then to kill him; and while they were executing this command, 
and scourging the wretch, who screwed and turned himself into 
all manner of shapes and unseemly motions, through the f>ain 
he was in, the solemn procession in honour of Jupiter chanced 
to follow at their heels. Several of the attendants on which 
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were, indeed, scandalised at the sight, yet no one of them inter- 
fered, or acted further in the matter than merely to utter some 
common reproaches and execrations on a master who inflicterl 
so cruel a punishment. For the Romans treated their slaves 
with great humanity in these times, when, working and labour- 
ing themselves, and living together among them, they naturally 
were more gentle and familiar with them. It was one of the 
severest punishments for a slave who had committed a fault to 
have to take the piece of wood which supports the pole of a 
waggon, and carry it about through the neiglibourhood ; a slave 
who had once undergone the shame of this, and been thus seen 
by the household and the neighbours, had no longer any trust 
or credit among them, and liad the name of fureijer ; furca 
being the Latin word for a prop, or support. 

When, therefore, Latinus had related his dream, and the 
senators were considering who this disagreeable and ungainl) 
dancer could be, some of the company, having been struck witli 
the strangeness of the punishment, called to mind and men- 
tioned the misera!)le slave who was lashed through the streets 
and afterwards put to death. The priests, when consulted, 
confirmed the conjecture; the master was punished; and orders 
given for a new celebration of the procession and the spectacles 
in honour of the god. Numa, in other resjHcts also a wise 
arranger of religious offices, would seem to have been espcciall) 
judicious in his direction, with a view to the attentivenc'ss of 
the people, that, when the magistrates or priests performed an> 
divine worship, a herald should go before, and proclaim with a 
loud voice, Hoc agr, Do this you are about, and so warn them 
to mind whatever sacred action they were engaged in, and not 
suffer any business or w’orlclly avocation to disturb and interrupt 
it; most of the things which men do of this kind l)cing in a 
manner forced from them, and effected by constraink It is 
usual w ith the Romans to recommence their sacrifices and pro- 
cessions and spectacles, not only upon such a cause as this, but 
for any slighter reason. If but one of the horses which drew 
the chariots called TcnScne, upon which the images of their gods 
were placed, happened to fail and falter, or if the driver took 
hold of the reins with his left hand, they would decree that the 
whole operation should commence anew'; and, in latter ages, 
one and the same sacrifice was performed thirty times over, 
because of the occurrence of some defect or mistake or accident 
in the service. Such was the Roman reverence and caution in 
religious matters. 
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Marcius and Tullus were now secretly discoursing of their 
project with the chief men of Antium, advising them to invade 
the Romans while they were at variance among themselves. 
And when shame apjHwred to hinder them from embracing the 
motion, as they had sworn to a truce and cessation of anus for 
the space of two years, tlie Romans themselves soon furnished 
them with a pretence, by making proclamation, out ol some 
jealousy or slanderous report, in the midst of the spectacles, 
that all the Volscians who had come lo see them shouhl dejmrt 
the city before sunset. Some alhrm that this wils a lontrivancc 
of Marcius, who sent a m*m priv.itcly to the consuls, falsely to 
accuse the Volscians of intending to fall upon the Romans 
during the games, and to set the city on fire, lliis public 
affront roused and inflamed their hostility to the Romans; and 
Tullus, perceiving it, made his advantage of it, aggravating the 
fact, and working on their indignation, till he jiersuaded them, 
at last, to despatch ambassadors to Rome, re<| Hiring the Romans 
to restore that part of their country luul those towns which 
they had taken from the Wdscians m the late war When tlu* 
Romans heard the message, they indignantly reph<‘d that the 
Volscians were the first that took up arms, but the Romans 
would be the last to lay them down, rins answer being brought 
hack, Tullus cdled a general .is.scmbly of llie Vols( ians; and the 
vote pjcssing for a war, he then proposed that they should call 
in Manius, laying aside the remembrance of former grudge.*?, 
and assuring themselves that the servites they should now 
receive from him as a friend and associate would abundantly 
outweigh any harm or damage he had done them when he wa.s 
their enemy. Marcius was accordingly summoned, and having 
made his entrance, and spoken to the pcoj)h’, won then good 
opinion of his aipiicity, his skill, counsel, and l^oldness, not less 
by his present words than by his past actions. They joined 
him in commission with Tullus, to have full j)ower a.s the 
general of their forces in all that related to the war. And he, 
tearing lest the time that would be rcqui^^ile to bring all tlie 
Volscians together in full preparation might be .so long as to 
lose him the opportunity of action, left order with the rhnd 
persons and m;igistrates of the city to [irovidc other thijjgs, 
while he himself, prevailing upon the most forward to a^sunble 
and march out with him as volunteers without sUying to l>c 
enrolled, made a sudden inroad into the Roman confines, when 
nobody expected him, and possessed himself of so much lK>oty, 
that the Volscians found they had more than they could either 
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carry away or use in the camp. The abundance of provision 
which he gained, and the waste and havoc of the country wliich 
he made, were, however, of themselves and in his account, the 
smallest results of that invasion; the great mischief he intended, 
and his special object in all, was to increase at Rome the sus- 
picions entertained of the patricians, and to make them upon 
worse terms with the people. With this view, while spoiling all 
the fields and destroying the property of other men, he took 
special care to preserve their farms and lands untouched, and 
would not allow his soldiers to ravage there, or seize upon any- 
thing which belonged to them. From hence their invectives 
and quarrels against one another broke out afresh, and rose to 
a greater height than ever; the senators reproaching those of 
the commonalty wdth their late injustice to Marcius; while the 
plebeians, on their side, did not hesitate to accuse them ot 
having, out of spite and revenge, solicited him to this enterprise, 
and thus, when others were involved in the miseries of a war 
by their means, they sat like unconcerned spectators, as being 
furnished with a guardian and protector abroad of their wealtli 
and fortunes, in the very person of the public enemy. Aft' r 
this incursion and exploit, which was of great advantage to the 
Volscians, as they learned by it to grow more hardy and to 
contemn their enemy, Marcius drew them of!, and returned in 
safety. 

But w'hen the whole strength of the Volscians was brought 
together in the field, with great expedition and alacrity, it 
appeared so considerable a hotly, that they agreed to leave part 
in g.irrison, for the security of their towns, and with the other 
part to march against the Romans. Marcius now desired Tullus 
to choose which of the two charges would be most agreeable 
to him. Tullus answered that since he knew Marcius to be 
equally valiant with himself, and far more fortunate, he 
would have him take the command of those that were going 
out to the war, while he made it his care to defend their 
cities at home, and provide all conveniences for the army 
abroad. Marcius thus reinforced, and much stronger than 
before, moved first towards the city called Circaeum, a Roman 
colony. lie received its surrender and did the inhabitants no 
injury; passing thence, he entered and laid waste the countr)' 
of the Liitins, where he expected the Romans would meet him, 
as the Latins were their confederates and allies, and had often 
sent to demand succours from them. The people, however, on 
their part, showing little inclination for the service, and the 
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consuls themselves being unwilling to run the harard of a battle, 
when the time of their otfice \n;is almost ready to expire, they 
dismissed the Latin amlxissadors without ai^y cflecl; so tliut 
Marcius, finding no army to opjxise him, marched up to their 
cities, and liaving t<iken by iorce Toleria, I^vici, Peda, and 
Bola, all of which offered resistance, not only plundcrcil their 
houses, but made a prey likewise of their persons. MciUitime 
he showed particular regard for all such as came over to his 
party, and, for fear they might sustain juw damage against Ids 
will, encam^)ed at tlie greatest distance he could, and wholly 
abstained from the lands of their pro{)ertv. 

After, however, that he liad made himself master of Bola, a 
town not above ten miles from Rome, where he found great 
treiisure, and put almost ill the adults to the sword; and when 
on this, the other Volscians that were ordered to slay behind 
and protect thtir cities, hearing of his achievements and suc- 
cess, Lid not patience to remain any longer at home, but came 
liastening in their arms to Man ius, saying that he alone was 
ihcir general and the sole commamler they would own; with all 
this. Ills name and renown spread throughout all Italy, and 
universal w'onder prevailed at the sudden and migbiy revolution 
in the fortunes of two nations which the loss and the accession 
of a single man liad effected. 

All at Rome was in great disorder; they were utterly averse 
from fighting, and spent their whole time in cabals and disjnitcs 
and rejiroachcs again>t each other; until news was brought 
that the enemy had laid close siege to Laviniiim, where wv.rc 
the images and sacred things of thiir tutelar gods, and from 
whence they derived the origin of their nation, that L ing the 
first city which /Eneas built in lUily. '1 hese tidings produced 
a change as universal as it was extraordinary in tlic thoughts 
and inclinations of the pc(»ple, but occasioned a yet stranger 
revulsion of feelings among the patriuans. 'Hic jK-oplc now 
w'ere for rejwaling the sentence against Mardus, and oalling him 
luck into the city; wherc;is Uic senate, being assembled to pre- 
consider the decree, op|X)scd and finally rejected the proposal, 
either out of the mere humour of contraflieting and withstanding 
the people in whatever tliey should di sirc, or iK'cause they were 
unwilling, perhaps, that he should owe his restoration to their 
kindness; or having now conceived a displeiisurc against Marcius 
himself, who was bringing distress upon all alike, though he had 
not been ill-treated by all, and was become a declared enemy 
to his whole country, though he knew well enough that the 
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principal and all the better men condoled with him and suffered 
m his injuries. 

This resolution of theirs being made public, the people could 
proceed no further, having no authority to pass anything b\ 
suffrage, and enact it for a law, without a previous decree from 
the senate. When Marcius heard of this, he was more exas- 
perated than ever, and, quitting the siege of Lavinium, marched 
furiously towards Rome, and encamped at a place called the 
Cluilian ditches, about five miles from the city. The nearness 
of his approach did, indeed, create much terror and disturbance, 
yet it also ended their dissensions for the present; as nobody 
now, whether consul or senator, durst any longer contradict the 
people in their design of recalling Marcius; but, seeing their 
women running affrighted up and down the streets, and the old 
men at prayer in every temple with tears and supplications, and 
that, in short, there was a general absence among them both of 
courage and wisdom to provide for their own safety, they came 
at last to be all of one mind, that the people had been in the 
right to propose as they did a reconciliation with Marcius, and 
that the senate was guilty of a fatal error to begin a quaml 
with him when it was a time to forget offences, and they should 
have studied rather to appease him. It was, therefore, unani- 
mously agreed by all parties, that ambassadors should bt 
despatched, offering him return to his country, and desiring he 
would free them from the terrors and distresses of the war. 
The persons sent by the senate with this message were chosen 
out of his kindred and acquaintance, who naturally expected a 
very kind reception at their first interview, upon the score of 
that relation and their old familiarity and friendship with him ; 
in which, however, they were much mistaken. Being led 
through the enemy’s camp, they found him sitting in state 
amidst the chief men of the Volscians, looking insupportably 
proud and arrogant. He bade them declare the cause of their 
coming, which they did in the most gentle and tender terms, 
iuid with a behaviour suitable to their langujige. When they 
had made an end of speaking, he returned them a sharp answer, 
full of bitteniess and angry resentment, as to what concerned 
himself and the ill-usage he had received from them; but as 
general of the Volscians, he demanded restitution of the cities 
and the lands which had been seized upon during the late war, 
and that the same rights and franchises should be granted them 
at Rome, wliich had been before accorded to the I^tins; since 
there could be no assurance tliat a peace would be firm and 
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lasting without fair and just conditions on both sides. He 
allowed them thirty days to consider and resolve. 

The ambassadors being depiirted, he withdrew his forces 
out of the Roman territory. Tltis, those of the Volscians 
who had long envied his reputation, and could not endure 
to see the influence he had with the people, laid hold of, r^s the 
lirst matter of complaint against him. Among them was 
also Tullus himself, not for any wTong done him personally 
by Marcius, but through the weakness incident to human nature. 
He could not help feeling mortified to find his own glor>' thus 
totally obscured, and himself overlooked and neglected now 
by tlie Volscians, who had so great an opinion of their new 
leader, that he alone was all to Utem, while other c.iptains, 
they thought, should be content with that share of power 
which he might think fit to accord. hVoin hence the first seeds 
of complaint and accusation were sGittercd about in secret, 
and the malcontents met and heightened each other’s indigna 
tion, saying, that to retreat as he did was in eflert to l>etray 
and deliver up, thougli not their cities and their arms, yet whai 
was as bad, the critical times and opportunities for acti(m, on 
which depend the preservation or the loss of everything else; 
since in less than thirty days’ space, for which he had given a 
respite for the war, there might hajipen the grealrst changes 
in the world. Yet Marcius spent not any part of the time 
idly, but attacked the confederates of the enemy, ravaged 
their land, an<l took from them seven great and populous cities 
in that interval. 'I'hc Romans, in the meanwhile, durst not 
venture out to their relief ; but were utterly fearful, and showcfi 
no more disposition or Gij>acity for actual than if their bodies 
had been struck with a palsy, and became dcslitulc of sense 
and motion. Rut when the thirty <lays were cxpirefl, and 
Marcius appeared again with his v^holc army, tiiey sent another 
embassy, to beseech him that he would moderate lua dispUaLsure 
and would withdraw the Voheian army, and then make any 
proposals he thought l:>est for both parlies; the Romans would 
make no concessions to menaces, but if it wore his o[)inion that 
the Volscians ought to have any favour shown them, upon 
laying down their arms they might obtiin all they could in 
reason desire. 

The reply of Marcius was, that he should make no answer 
to this as general of the Volscians, but, in the quality still of 
a Roman citizen, he would advise and exhort them, as the aisc 
stood, not to carry it so high, but think rather of just compliance. 
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and return to him, before three days were at an end, with a 
ratification of his previous demands; otherwise, they must 
understand that they could not have any further freedom of 
passing through his camp upon idle errands. 

When the ambassadors were come back, and had acquainted 
the senate with the answer, seeing the whole state now threatened 
as it were by a tempest, and the waves ready to overwhelm them, 
they were forced, as we say in extreme perils, to let down tlie 
sacred anchor. A decree was made, that the whole order of 
their priests, those who initiated in the mysteries or had the 
custody of them, and those who, according to the ancient 
practice of the country, divined from birds, should all and every- 
one of them go in full procession to Marcius with their pontifical 
array, and the dress and liabit which they respectively used in 
their several functions, and should urge him, as before, to with- 
draw his forces, and then treat with liis countrymen in favour 
of the Volscians. He consented so far, indeed, as to give the 
deputation an admittance into his camp, but granted nothing 
at all, nor so much as expressed himself more mildly; but 
without capitulating or receding, bade them once for all choose 
whether they would yield or fight, since the old terms were th(‘ 
only terms of peace. When tliis solemn application proved 
ineffectual, the priests, too, returning unsuccessful, they deter- 
mined to sit still within the city and keep watch about their 
walls, intending only to repulse the enemy, should he offei 
to attack them, and placing their hopes chiefly in time and in 
extraordinary accidents of fortune; as to themselves, they 
felt incapable of doing anything for their own deliv'erancc ; 
mere confusion and terror and ill-boding reports possessed the 
whole city; till at last a thing happened not unlike w^hat we 
so often find represented, without, however, being accepted as 
true by people in general, in Homer, On some great and unusual 
occasion w-e find him say — 

*' But liirn the blue-cycd goddess did inspire; ** 
and elsewhere — 

** But some immortal turned mv mind an ay, 

To thmk nhat others ol tlic deed would say; ” 

and again — 

“ Were’t his own thought or werc*t a god’s command? ” 

People are apt, in such passages, to censure and disregard the 
poet, as if, by the introduction of mere impossibilities and idle 
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fictions, he were denying the action of a man’s ovm delilnyrate 
thought and free choice; wliich is not, in die Iciist, the cose 
in Homer’s representation, ^%here the ordinary', prohiible, and 
habitual conclusions tluit common reason leads to are continually 
ascribed to our own direct agency. He ceri.unly says fanjucnUy 
enough — 

** But I consulted \Mlh ray owii great ; 
or, as in another passage — 

** II<* spl^kf Achilles, with .juick pain 

l<ev>Kcd t\so purpv-scs m his stroii,: breast; " 

and in a third — 

“ — Vet never to her uishc* w.*n 
The just mmd (.1 the br.i\e }teller'*phon ’* 

But where the act is something out of the way and extra- 
ordin.ir\% and seems in a manner to demand some impulse of 
divine possession and sudden inspiration to account for it, Iktc 
he does iiUroduce divine agemy, not to dt'stroy, but to prompt 
the human will ; not to create in us another agem y, hut oflering 
images to stimulate our own, images that in no sort or kiml 
make our action involuntary, hut give occasion rather to spon- 
taneous action, aide<l an<l sustained hy feelings of confidence 
and ho()e. For utiicr we must toUilly dismiss and exi hide 
divine inlluences from everv kind of c.iusalilv and oriionatifin 
in what we do, or else what other way ran we ( om eivc m which 
divine aid and co-opt r.ition ciin acl^ CVrtainlv we cannot 
suppose that tlie dnine Ixungs actuiliy ami liter.illy turn our 
l)()dies and dirt* t our liands and our h '-t this wav or that, to 
do what is right: it is obvious that th' V must a<tuate the 
practical and elective element of our nature, by (rrtam initial 
occasions, by images presented to the iinaginatmn, and thoughts 
suggested tr) the mind, such cither ;ts to exMte it to, or avert 
and withhold it from, any particular course. 

In the perplexity which 1 have flcscriU d, the Roman women 
went, some to other temples, but the greater part, and the 
ladies of highest rank, to the altir of Jupiter (^pitolinus. 
Among these suppliants was Valeria, sister to the great FoplicoU, 
who did the Romans eminent service l>oth in peace and war. 
Poplicola himself was now deceased, as is told in the history of 
liis life; but Valeria lived still, and enjoyed great resjicr't and 
honour at Rome, her life and conduct no way disjxiraging her 
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birth. She, suddenly seized with the sort of instinct or emoiiori 
of mind which I have described, and happily lighting, not 
without divine guidance, on the right expedient, both rose herself, 
and bade the others rise, and went directly with them to the 
house of Volumnia, the mother of Marcius. And coming in 
and finding her sitting with her daughter-in-law, and with hei 
little grandchildren on her lap, Valeria, then surrounded by her 
female companions, spoke in the name of them all : — 

We that now make our appearance, 0 Volumnia, and you, 
Vergilia, are come as mere women to women, not by direction 
of the senate, or an order from the consuls, or the appointmen 
of any other magistrate; but the divine being himself, as 1 
conceive, moved to compassion by our prayers, prompted us 
to visit you in a body, and request a thing on which our own 
and the common safety depends, and which, if you consent 
to it, will raise your glory above that of the daughters of the 
Sabines, who won over their fathers and their husbands from 
mortal enmity to peace and friendship. Arise and come witli 
us to Marcius; join in our supplication, and bear for you 
country tliis true and just testimony on her behalf; that, not 
withstanding the many miscliiefs that have been done her. 
yet she has never outraged you, nor so much as thought ol 
treating you ill, in all her resentment, but does now restore 
you safe into his hands, though there be small likelihood she 
should obtain from him any equitable terms.” 

The words of Valeria were seconded by the acclamations of 
the other women, to which Volumnia made answer: — 

“ I and Vergilia, my countrywomen, have an equal share 
with you all in the common miseries, and we have the additional 
sorrow, which is wholly ours, that w’e have lost the merit and 
good fame of Marcius, and see his person confined, rather than 
protected, by the arms of the enemy. Yet I account this the 
greatest of all misfortunes, if int’ce i the affairs of Rome be 
sunk to so feeble a state as to have their last dependence upon 
us. For it is hardly imaginable he should have any considera- 
tion left for us, when he has no regard for the country which 
he was wont to prefer before his mother and wife and children. 
Make use, however, of our service; and lead us, if you please, 
to him; we are able, if nothing more, at least to spend our last 
breath in making suit to him for our country.’* 

Having spoken thus, she took Vergilia by the hand, and the 
young children, and so accompanied them to the Volscian camp. 
So lamentable a sight much affected the enemies themselves. 
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who viewed them in respectful silence. Mnreius was then sitting; 
m his place, with his chief officers about him, and, seeing the 
[xirty of women advance toward them, wonJertv! what should 
be the matter; but perctiWng at length tli.it his mother was 
it the head of them, he would fain have hardened lumself 
in his former inexorable tcinj>er, but, overcome by his feelings, 
and confounded at what he saw, he did not endure they should 
approach him sitting in stc.to, but cmie down hn‘'tilv to meet 
them, saluting his mother first, and embracing licr a lung time, 
and then his wife an<l chihlrcn, sparing neither tears nor caresses, 
but suffering himself to l>c borne away and carried headlong, 
as it were, bv the impetuous vi<.!ence of his pas i-un 

When he had satisfied himself, and observed that his mother 
Volurnnia was desirous to sav 'something, tire Volscian council 
being first called in, he heard her to the follow. efTect: “ Oiri 
dress and onr very persons, mv son, rnieht Icii you, though wc 
should sav nothing ourselves, in liow forlorn a condition we 
have lived at home since vour iKUiishrnent and ah.s( nee* from us. 
and now consider with yourself, whether we may not j>ass for 
the most unfortunate of all women, to have that sight, which 
should he the sweetest that we could sec, converlcd, through 
1 know not what fatalitv, to one of all others tire most formidable 
and dreadful,— Volumnia to behold her son, and Vergilia hei 
husband, in arms against the walls of Rome. Kven prayer 
Itself, whence others gam comfort and relief in all manner of 
misfortunes, is that winch most adds to onr confusion and 
distress; since our best wishes are inconsistent with themselves, 
nor can we at the same time petition the gods tor Rome's victory 
and your presentation, hut what the worst of our enemies 
would imprecate as a curse, i.s the very object of our vows. 
Vour wife and children arc under the sad miessity. that they 
must either lx* deprived of you or of their native soil. As for 
myself, 1 am resolved not to wail till war shall determine this 
alternative for me; but if I cannot prevail with you to prefer 
amity and concord to quarrel and hoslJity, and to f>c lh« 
benefactor to both parties rather than the destroyer of one 
of thorn, be assured of this from me, and reckon steadfastly 
upon it, that you shall not lx* able to reach your countr)^ unless 
you trample first upon the corpse of her that brought you into 
life. For it will be ill in me to wait and loitrr in the world till 
the day come wherein I shall .sec a child of mine, cither led in 
triumph by his own countiyrnen, or triumphing over them. 
Did I require you to save your country by ruining the Volscians, 
1 407 n 
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then, I confess, my son, the ease would be hard for you to solve. 
It b bast* to bring destitution on our fellow-citizens; it is unjust 
to betray those who ha>^e placed their confidence in us. But, 
as it is, we do but desire a deliverance equally expedient for them 
and us; only more glorious and honourable on the Volscian 
side, who, as suf>erior in arms, will be thought freely to bestow 
the two greatest of blessings, peace and friendship, even when 
they themselves receive the same. If we obtain these, the 
common thanks will be chiefly due to you as the principal cause; 
but if they l>e not granted, you alone must expect to bear the 
blame from both nations. The chance of all war is uncertain, 
yet thus much is certain in the present, that you, by conquering 
Rome, will only get the reputation of having undone your 
country; but if the Volscians happen to be defeated under your 
conduct, then the world will say, that, to satisfy a revengeful 
humour, you brought misery on your friends and patrons.” 

Marcius listened to his mother while she spoke without 
answering her a word ; and Volumnia, seeing him stand mute 
also for a long time after she had ceased, resumed: “ O my son,” 
said she, “ what is the meaning of this silence? Is it a dutv 
to |)ostponc everything to a sense of injuries, and wrong to 
gratify a mother in a request like this? Is it the characteristic 
of a great man to remember wrongs that have been done him, 
and not the part of a great and good man to remember benefits 
such as those that children receive from parents, and to requite 
them with honour and respect? You, methinks, who arc so 
relentless in tlie punishment of the ungrateful, should not be 
more careless than others to be grateful yourself. You have 
punislted your country already; you have not yet paid your 
debt to me. Nature and religion, surely, unattended by any 
constraint, should have won your consent to petitions so worthy 
and so just as these; but if it must be so, I will even use my 
last resource.” Having said this, she tlirew herself down at 
his feet, as did also his wife and children; upon which Marcius, 
cr>dng out, ‘‘0 mother! what is it you have done to me I” 
raised her up from the ground, and pressing her right hand 
with more than ordinary vehemence, ” You have gained a 
victory,” said he, ” fortunate enough for the Romans, but 
destructive to your son; whom you, though none else, have 
defeated.” After which, and a little private conference with 
his mother and his wife, he sent them back again to Rome, as 
they desired of him. 

The next morning^, he broke up his camp, and led the Volscians 
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homeward, variously affected with what he had done : some of 
them complaining of him and condemning hts art, otliers, who 
were inclined to a peaceful conclusion, unfavourable to neither 
A third party, while much disliking his protvedings, vet conki 
not look upon Marcius as a treacherous person, but thought it 
pardonable in him to be thus shaken and dri\m to surrender 
at last, under such compulsion. None, however, opp<ised his 
commands; they all obediently followed him, tliough rather 
from admiration of his virtue, than any regard they now liad to 
his authority. The Roman people, meantime, more effertuallv 
manifested how much fear and danger they li,id Ixm in while 
the war lasted, by tlicir dejxirtment after they were freed from 
it. Those that guarded the w'aJls had no sooner given notiiT 
that the Volscians were dislodged and drawn off, but tliey set 
open all their temples in a moment, and l>egan to crown them- 
selves with garliuids and prejiarc for sacrifice, as they were woiit 
to do upon tKiings brought of any signal victory. Hut the jov 
and transport of the whole city was chiefly remarkable in the 
honours and marks of affection paid to the women, as well bv 
the senate as the people in general; everv one declaring that 
they were, l)cyond all question, the instruments of the public 
safety. And the senate having passed a decree that what- 
soever they would ask in the way of any favour or honour should 
l>e allowed and done for them bv the magistrals, they demanded 
sim[)ly that a temple might l>e erected to Female Fortune, the 
ex[>ense of which they offered to defray out of their own con- 
tributions, if the city would lie at the cost of saiTifices, and other 
matters pertaining to the due honour of itv’ gods, out of the 
common treasur)’. The senate, nimh commending tlicir public 
spirit, caused the temple to l>e built and a statue set up in it 
at the public charge; they, however, made up a sum among 
themselves for a stcond im.agc of Fortune, whK'h the Romans 
say uttered, as it was putting up, words to this cllecl, “ Hlrsscd 
of the gods, 0 women, is your gift.” 

These words, they profess, were repealed a second time, 
expecting our belief for what seems preiiy nearly an impos- 
sibility. It may be |>ossible enough that statues may seem 
to sw'cat, and to run wulli tears, and to stand with certain dewv 
drops of a sanguine colour; for Umber and stones arc frequently 
known to contract a kind of scurf and rottenness, productive of 
moisture; and various tints may form on the surfaces, both 
from within and from the action of the air outside; and by 
these signs it is not absurd to imagine that the deity may fore* 
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warn us. It may happen, also, that images and statues may 
sometimes make a noise not unlike that of a moan or groan, 
through a rupture or violent internal separation of the parts 
but that an articulate voice, and such express words, an i 
language so clear and exact and elaborate, should proceed from 
inanimate things is, in my judgment, a thing utterly out c.t 
possibility. For it was never known that either the soul of 
man, or the deity himself, uttered vocal sounds and language, 
alone, without an organised body and members fitted for 
speech. But where history seems in a manner to force 011: 
assent by the concurrence of numerous and credible witnesses, 
we arc to conclude that an impression distinct from sensatior 
affects the imaginative part of our nature, and then carries 
away the judgment, so as to believe it to be a sensation; ju 5 t 
as in sleep we fancy we see and hear, without really doin^ 
either. Persons, however, whose strong feelings of revercnc.' 
to the deity, and tenderness for religion, will not allow them 
to deny or invalidate anything of this kind, have certainly a 
strong argument for their faith, in the wonderful and trans- 
cendent character of the divine power; which admits no manner 
of comparison with ours, either m its nature or its action, thf* 
modes or the strength of its operations. It is no contradiction 
to reason that it should do things that we cannot do, and effect 
what for us is impracticable: differing from us in all respents, 
m Its acts yet more than in other points we may well believe 
it to \ye unlike us and remote from us. Knowledge of divine 
things for the most part, as Ilcriulitus says, is lost to us by 
incredulity. 

When Marcius came back to Antium, Tullus, who thoroughlv 
hated and greatly feared him, proceeded at once to coiUnvc 
how he might immediately despatch him, as, if he escaped now. 
he was never likely to gi\ e him such another advantage. Having 
therefore got together and suborned several partisans against 
him, he rcquinxl Marcius to resign his charge, and give the 
Volscians an account of his administration. He, apprehending 
the danger of a private condition, while Tullus held the office 
of general and exercised the greatest power among h’s fellow- 
citizens, made answer, that he was ready to lay down his com- 
mission, whenever those from whose common authority he 
haii received it should think fit to recall it, and that in the mean- 
time he was ready to give the Antiates satisfaction, as to all 
particulars of his conduct, if they wore desirous of it. 

An assembly was called, and popular speakers, as had been 
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concerted, Ci\rac forward toexasf>eratc and mcrnse the multitude ; 
but when Marcius stood up to iinswcr, the more unruly and 
tumultuous part of the people l>ctMine quiet on a sudden, and 
out of reverence allowed him to sjKak witliout the least dis 
turbance; while all the better people, and such as were satisfied 
with a peace, made it evident by their whole behaviour, that 
they would give him a favourable hearing, and judge and 
pronounce according to equity. 

Tullus, therefore, began to dread the issue of the defence he 
was going to make for himself ; for he was an atlmirable speaker, 
and the former services he had done the Volscians had procured 
and still preserved for him greater kindness than could l>c 
outweighed by any Idaine for his late conduct. Indeed, the 
very’ accusation itself was a proof and testimony of the great 
ness of his merits, since people could never have comjilained or 
thought thcmselvi's wronged, because Rome was not brought 
into their power, but that by his means tliey had come so near 
to taking it. For these rcMsons, the conspirators jmlged it 
prudent not to make any further d(days, nor to lest the general 
feeling; but the boldest of their faction, crvdng out that thev 
ought not to listen to a traitor, nor allow him still to retain 
tdhee and play the tyrant among them, fell upon Marcius in a 
body, and slew him there, none of tho^e tlut were present offer- 
ing to defend him. Hut it quickly appciircd tlmt the action was 
in nowise approved by the majority of the VoKcians, who 
hurried out of their se\eral cities to show respect to his corp .r ; 
to which they gave honourable interment, adorning his sepulchn* 
with arms and trophies, as the monument of a noble hero and a 
famous general. When the Romans heard tidings of his deatli. 
they gave no other signification either of honour or of anger 
towards him, but simply granted the request of the women, 
that they might put themselves into mourning and Iwwail him 
for ten months, os the us.ige was upon the loss of a father or a 
son or a brother; that being the period fixed for the longest 
lamentation by the laws of Numa i'ompilius, as is more amplv 
told in the account of him. 

Marcius was no sooner deceased, but the Volscians felt tlie 
need of his assistance. Ihey quarrelled first with the /Rejuiaas, 
their confederates and their friends, aUjut the appointment 
of the general of their j<»int forces, and cirricd their dispute 
to the length of bloodshed and slaughter; and were then 
defeated by the Ronuins in a pitched battle, where not only 
Tullus lost his life, but the principal flower of their wliolc army 
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was cut in pieces; so that they were forced to submit and 
accept of peace upon very dishonourable terms, becoming 
subjects of Rome, and pledging themselves to submission. 


THE COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES WITH 
CORIOLANUS 

Having described all their actions that seem to deserve com- 
memoration, their military ones, we may say, incline the balance 
very decidedly upon neither side. They both, in pretty equal 
measure, displayed on numerous occasions the daring and 
courage of the soldier, and the skill and foresight of the general; 
unless, indeed, the fact that Alcibiades was victorious and 
successful in many contests both by sea and land, ought to gain 
him the title of a more complete commander. That so long a.s 
they remained and held command in their respective countries 
they eminently sustained, and when they were driven into exile 
yet more eminently damaged, the fortunes of those countries, 
is common to both. All the sober citizens felt disgust at the 
petulance, the low flattery, and base seductions which Alcibiades, 
in his public life, allowed himself to employ with the view of 
winning the people’s favour; and the ungraciousness, pride, 
and oligarchial! haughtiness which Marcius, on the other hand, 
displayed in his, were the abhorrence of the Roman populace. 
Neither of these courses can be called commendable; but a 
man who ingratiates himself by indulgence and flattery is hardly 
so censurable as one who, to avoid the appearance of flattering, 
insults. To seek power by servility to the people is a disgrace, 
but to maintain it by terror, violence, and oppression is not a 
disgrace only, but an injustice. 

Marcius, according to our common conceptions of his character, 
was undoubtedly simple and straightforward; Alcibiades, un- 
scrupulous as a public man, and false. He is more especially 
blamed for the dishonourable and treacherous way in which, 
as Thucydides relates, he imposed upon the Lacediemonian 
ambassadors, and disturbed the continuance of the peace. 
Yet tliis policy, which engaged the city again in war, nevertheless 
placed it in a powerful and formidable position, by the accession, 
wlxich Alcibiades obtained for it, of the alliance of Argos and 
Mantinea. And G)riolanus ako, Dionysius relates, used unfair 
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means to excite war between the Romans and the Volscians. 
in the false report wliich he spread about the visitors at the 
Games; and the motive of this action seems to make it the worse 
of the two; since it w*as not done, like the other, out of ordinar>’ 
political jealousy, strife, and competition. Simply to gratify 
anger from which, as Ion says, no one ever yet got any return, 
he threw whole districts of luly into confusion, and satriheed 
to liis passion agiiinst his country numerous innocent cities. 
It is true, indeed, that Alcihudes aKo. by his resentment, 
was the occasion of great disasters to his countrv', but he relented 
as soon as he found tlicir feelings to l)c changed ; and after he 
was driven out a second time, so far from t4iking ple;isurc in the 
errors and inadvertencies of their commanders, or bf*ing in- 
different to the diinger they were thus incurring, he did the 
ver>' thing that Aristides is so highly commended for doing to 
'Ihemistocles; he came to the generals who were his enemies, 
and pointed out to them what they ought to do. (oriolanu.s. 
on the otlier hand, first of all attacked the whole b dv of his 
countrymen, though only one portion of them had done him 
any wTong, while the other, the better and nobltT [wrtion, luid 
actually suffered, as well as synijiathised, with him. And, 
secondly, by the obdurac'y with vs Inch he resisted numerous 
embassies and supplicatuins, addressed in j)ro[)itiaiion of his 
single anger and offence, he showed tluit it had l>een to destroy 
and overthrow, not to recover and regain his country, that he 
had excited hitter and irnphicahlr hostilities against it. 'Inhere 
is, indeed, one distinction that may be dniwn. Aleihiade.s, it 
may lie said, was not safe among the Spartan.s, and luid the 
inducements at once of fear and of hatred to lead him again to 
Athens; whereas Marcius couM not honourably have left the 
Volscians, when they were behaving so well to him: he, in the 
command of their forces and the cnj<*ymcnt of ihf ir entire con- 
fidence, w'as in a very different ptjsition from Akilatuhs, whom 
the l^cedicrnonians did not so much wish to adopt into their 
service, as to use and then abandon. Driven about from house 
to house in the city, and from general to general in the camp, 
the latter had no resort but to place himself in the hands of 
Tisaphernes; unless, indeed, we are to siip[x>se that liis object 
in courting favour with him was to avert the entire destruction 
of his native dty, whither he wished himself to return. 

As regards money, Alcihiades, we arc told, was often guilty 
of p>rocuring it by accepting bribes, and spent it ill in luxury 
and dissipation, Coriolanus declined to receive it, even when 
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pressed upon him by his commanders as an honour; and on« 
great reason for the odium he incurred with the populace in 
the di.scu^bions about their debts was, that he trampled up<ni 
the poor, not for money’s sake, but out of [)rKle and insolence. 

Antipater, in a letter written upon the death of Aristoil** 
the philosopher, observes, “ Amongst his other gifts he had 
that of persuasiveness; ” and the absence of this in the character 
of Marcius made all his great actions and noble qualities un- 
acceptable to those whom they benefited: pride, and self-wilh 
the consort, as Plato calls it, of solitude, made him insufferable. 
With the skill which Alcibiades, on the contrary, possessed tu 
treat every one in the way most agreeable to him, we cannot 
wonder that all his successes were attended with the most 
exuberant favour and honour; his very errors, at times, bcin^ 
accompanied by something of grace and felicity. And so in 
spite of great and frequent hurt that he had done the city, Ik* 
was repeatedly appointed to otfice and command; while Corio- 
lanus stood in vain for a place which his great services had made 
his due. The one, in spite of the harm he occasioned, could 
not make himself hated, nor the other, with all the admiration 
he attracted, succeed in being beloved by his countrymen. 

Coriolanus, moreover, it slujuld be said, did not as a general 
obtain any successes for his country, but only for his enemies 
against his country. Alcibiades was often of service to Athens, 
both as a soldier and as a commander. So long as he was per 
sonally present, he had the perfect mastery of his political 
adversaries; calumny only succeeded in his absence. Corio- 
lanus was condemned in person at Rome; and in like manner 
killed by the Volscians, not indeed with any right or justice, 
yet not without some pretext occasioned by his own acts, 
since, after rejecting all conditions of peace in public, in private 
he yielded to the soliciuitions of the women and, without esUib- 
lishing peace, threw up the favourable chances of war. He 
ought, Ix^forc retiring, to have obtained the consent of those 
who had placed their trust in him ; if indeed he considered their 
claims on him to be the strongest. Or, it we say that he did 
not care about tlie Volscians, but merely had prosecuted the 
war, which he now abandoned, for the satisfaction of his own 
resentment, then the noble thing would have been, not to spare 
his country for his mother’s sake, but his mother in and with 
his country; since both his nK)ther and his wife were part and 
parcel of that endangered country. After harshly rc[)elling 
public supplications, tlie entreaties of ambassadors, and the 
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prayers of priests, to concede all as a private favour to his 
mother was less an honour to her than a dishonour to the city 
which thus escaped, in spite, it would seem, of its own demerits 
through the intercession of a single woman. Such a grace 
could, indeed, seem merely invidious, ungr.u lous, and unreason- 
able in the eyes of both parties; he retreated without listening 
to the persuasions of his opponents or asking the consent of 
his friends. 'Die origin of all lay in his unsociable, supercilious, 
and self-willed disposition, which, in all cases, is ofTen^ive to mo.st 
people; and when combined with a pjission for distinction passes 
into absolute savageness and rnercilessness. Men decline to 
ask favoura of the people, professing not to need any honours 
from them; and then are indignant if they do not obtain them* 
Mctellus, ArLsiides, and Epammond.is certainly did not beg 
favours of the multitude; but that was bv cause they, in real 
iruth, did not value the gifts which a popular body can cither 
confer or refuse; and when they were more than once driven 
into exile, rejected at elections, and condemned in courts of 
justice, they showed no resentment at the ilbhumour of their 
fellow-citizens, but were willing and contented to return and 
be reconciled when the feeling altered and they were wished for. 
He who 1 ast likes courting favour, ought also least to think 
of resenting neglect; to feel wounded at being refused a dis- 
tinction can only arise from an overweening appetite to have it, 
AK'ibi.ulcs never professed to deny that it wjis pleasant to 
him to be honoured, and distasteful to him to l>e overlooked; 
and, acc(udmgly, he always tried to place hirnself u[)on good 
terms with all that he met; ('orit>lanus’s pride forbade him to 
pay attentions to those who (ould have promoted Ins advance- 
ment, and yet his love of distinction made him feel hurt and 
angry when he was disiecar«l« d. Such arc the faulty parts of 
his character, which in all other respects wiis a noble one. For 
his temperance, continence, and |>robiiy he claims to be com- 
pared with the best and purest of the (ireeks; not in any sort 
or kind with Alcibiadi s, the least scruiiuKius and most entirely 
careless of human beings in all these points. 
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TIMOT.EON 

It was for the sake of others that I first commenced writing 
bioj^raphies ; but I find myself proceeding and attaching myself 
to It for my own; the virtues of these great men serving me as 
a sort of looking-glass, in which I may see how to adjust and 
adorn my own life. Indeed, it can be compared to nothing 
but daily living and associating together; we receive, as it were, 
in our inquiry, and entertain each successive guest, view — 

“ Their stature and their quabties,’' 

and select from their actions all that is noblest and worthiest 
to know. 

** Ah, and what greater pleasure could one have? ** 

or what more effective means to one’s moral improvement? 
Democritus tells us we ought to pray that of the phantasms 
appearing in the circumambient air, such may present them- 
selves to us as are propitious, and that we may rather meet 
with those that are agreeable to our natures and are good 
than the evil and unfortunate; which is sim{)ly introducing 
into philosophy a doctrine untrue in itself, and leading to 
endless superstitions. My method, on the contrary, is, by the 
study of history, and by the familiarity acquired in writing, to 
habituate my memory to receive and retain images of the best 
and worthiest characters. I thus am enabled to free myself 
from any ignoble, base, or vicious impressions, contracted from 
tlie contagion of ill company that I may be unavoidal)Iy engaged 
in; by the remedy of turning my thoughts in a happy and calm 
temper to view these noble examples. Of this kind are those 
of 'I'inioleon the Corinthian and Paulus i£milius, to write 
whose lives is my present business; men equally famous, not 
only for their virtues, but success; insomuch that they have 
left it doubtful whether they owe their greatest achievements 
to good fortune, or their own prudence and conduct. 

The affairs of the Syracusans, before Timolcon was sent into 
Sicily, were in this posture; alter Dion had driven out Dionysius 
the tyrant, he was slain by treachery, and those that had 
assisted him in delivering Syracuse were divided among them- 
selves; and thus the city by a continual change of governors, 
and a train of mischiefs that succeeded each other, became 
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almost abandoned; while of tlic rest of Sicily, port was now 
utterly depopulated and desolate through long continuance of 
war, and most of the cities that had been left standing were 
in the hands of barbarians and soldiers out of employment, 
that were ready to embrace every turn of government. Such 
being the state of things, Dionysius Uikes the opjwliinity, and 
in the tenth year of his banishment, by the help of some mer- 
cenary troops he had got together forces out Nys;rus, then 
master of Syracuse, recovers all afresh, and b again settled in 
his dominion; and as at first he had been strangely def)rivcd 
of the greatest and most absolute power that ever wiis by a 
very smaii party, so now, in a yet stranger manner, when in 
exile and of mean condition, he became the sovereign of those 
who had ejected him. All therefore that remained in Syracuse 
had to serve under a tyrant, who at the best was of an ungentle 
nature, and exasperated now to a degree of savageness by the 
late misfortunes and calamities he had suffered. The better 
and more disiingubhed citizens, having timely retired tlicncc 
to Hicetes, ruler of the lyconiincs, put themselves under his 
protection, and chose him for their general in the war; not that 
he was much preferable to any open and avowed tyrant, but 
they had no other sanctuary at present, and it gave them 
some ground of confidence that he was of a Syrai us.in family, 
and had forces able to encounter those of Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Carthaginians appeared before Sicily 
with a great navy, watching when and where they might make 
a descent upon the island; and terror at thb fleet made the 
Sicilians incline to send an embassy into (ircece to demand 
succours from the Corinthians, whom they confided in rather 
than others, not only upon the at rount of their near kindred, 
and the great benefits they had often received by trusting them, 
but because Corinth had ever shown herself attached to freedom 
and averse from tyranny and had engaged in many nolilc wars, 
not for empire or aggrandisement, but for the sole liberty of the 
Greeks, But Hicetes, who made it the business of his command 
not so much to deliver the Syracusans from otficr tyrants, as to 
enslave them to himself, had already entered into some secret 
conferences with those of Carthage, while in public he com- 
mended the design of hb Syracusan clients, and despatched 
ambassadors from himself, together with theirs, into Belo;>on- 
nesus; not that he really desired any relief to come from there, 
but in case the Corinthians, as was likely enough, on account 
of the troubles of Greece and occupation at home, should refuse 
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their assistance, hoping then he should be able with less difficulty 
to dispose and incline things for the Carthaginian interest, and 
so make use of these foreign pretenders, as instruments and 
auxiliaries for himself, either against the Syracusans or Diony- 
sius, as occasion served. This was discovered a while after. 

llie ambassadors being arrived, and their request known, 
the Corinthians, who had always a great concern for all their 
colonies and plantations, but especially for Syracuse, since by 
good fortune there was nothing to molest them in their own 
country, where they were enjoying peace and leisure at that 
time, readily and with one accord passed a vote for their assist- 
ance. And when they were deliberating about the choice of 
a captain for the expedition, and the magistrates were urging 
the ( laims of various aspirants for reputation, one of the crowd 
stood up and named I’imoleon, son of Timodemus, who had 
long absented himself from public business, and had neither any 
thoughts of, nor the least pretensions to, an employment of 
that nature. Some god or other, it might rather seem, had put 
it in the man’s heart to mention him; such favour and good- 
will on the part of Fortune seemed at once to be shown in his 
election, and to accompany all his following actions, as though 
it were on purpose to commend his worth, and add grace and 
ornament to his personal virtues. As regards his parentage, 
both Timodemus his father, and his mother Demariste, were 
of high rank in the city; and as for himself, he was noted for 
his love of his country, and his gentleness of temper, except 
in his extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural 
abilities for war were so happily tempered, that while a rare 
prudence might be seen in all the enterprises of his younger 
years, an equal courage showed itself in the last exploits of his 
declining age. He had an elder brother, whose name was 
Timophanes, who was every way unlike him, being indiscreet 
and rash, and infected by the suggestions of some friends and 
foreign soldiers, whom he kept always about him, with a passion 
for absolute power. He seemed to have a certain force and 
vehemence in all military service, and even to delight in dangers, 
and thus he took much with the people, and was advanced to 
the highest charges, as a vigorous and effective w^arrior; in the 
obtaining of which offices and promotions, Timolcon much 
a.'^sisted liim, helping to conceal or at least to extenuate hrs 
errors, embellishing by his praise whatever was commendable 
in him, and setting off his good qualities to the best advantage. 

It happened once in the battle fought by the Corintliians 
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against the forces of Argos and CleonK, that Timoleon served 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, commanding their 
cavalr}% was brought into extreme danger; as his horse being 
wounded fell forward and threw him headlong amidst the 
enemies, while part of his companions dispersed at once in a 
panic, and the small number that remained, bearing up against 
a great multitude, had much ado to maintain any resistance. 
As soon, therefore, as Timolcon was aware of the accident, he 
ran hastily in to his brother’s rescue, and covering the fallen 
Timophanes with his buckler, after having received abundance 
of darts, and several strokes by the sword upon his body and 
his .armour, he at length with much difhculty obliged the 
enemies to retire, and brought off his brother alive and safe. 
But when the Corinthians, for fear of losing their city a second 
time, as they had once before, by admitting their allies, mode 
a decree to maintain four hundred mercenaries for its security, 
and gave Timophanes the command over them, he, abamloning 
all regard to honour and equity, at once proceeded to put into 
execution his plans for making himself absolute, and bringing 
the place under his own power; and having cut off many 
principal citirxms, uncondemned smd without trial, who were 
most likely to hinder his designs, he declared himself tyrant of 
('orinth; a procedure that infinitely afflicted Timolcon, to 
whom the wickedness of such a brother appeared to be his 
own reproach and calamity, flc undertook to persuade him by 
reasoning, that desisting from that wild and unhappy ambition, 
he would bethink himself how he should make the Corinthians 
some amends, and find out an expedient to remedy and correct 
the evils he had done them. When his single admonition was 
rejected and contemned by him, he makes a second attempt, 
taking with him i^schylus his kinsman, brother to the wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain diviner, that was his friend, whom 
'fheopompus in his history calls Satyrus, but ICphorus and 
Tima?us mention in theirs by the name of Orthagoras. After 
a few days, then, he returns to his brother with this company, 
all three of them surrounding and earnestly im[)ortuning him 
upon the same subject, that now at length he would listen to 
reason, and be of another mind. But when Timophanes began 
first to laugh at the men’s simplicity, and presently broke out 
into rage and indignation against them, Timoleon stepp<-d aside 
from him and stood weeping with his face covered, while the 
other two, drawing out their swords, despatched him in a 
moment. 
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On the rumour of this act being soon scattered about, the 
better and more generous of the Corinthians highly applauded 
Timoleon for the hatred of wrong and the greatness of soul that 
had made him, though of a gentle disposition and full of love 
and kindness for his family, think the obligations to his countr\ 
stronger than the tics of consan^inity, and prefer that which 
is good and just before gain and interest and his own particular 
advantage. For the same brother, who with so much braver)’ 
had been saved by him when he fought valiantly in the cause of 
Corinth, he had now as nobly sacrificed for enslaving her after- 
wards by a base usurpation. But then, on the other side, those 
that knew not how to live in a democracy, and had been used 
to make their humble court to the men of power, though they 
openly professed to rejoice at the death of the t)rrant, never- 
theless, secretly reviling Timoleon, as one that had committed 
an impious and abominable act, drove him into melanchol\ 
and dejection. And when he came to understand how heavily 
his mother took it, and that she likewise uttered the saddest 
complaints and most terrible imprecations against him, he 
went to satisfy and comfort her as to what had happened ; and 
finding that she would not endure so much as to look upon him, 
but caused her doors to be shut, that he might hav’e no admission 
into her presence, with grief at this he grew so disordered in his 
mind and so disconsolate, that he determined to put an end to 
his perplexity with his life, by abstaining from all manner of 
sustenance. But through the care and diligence of his friends, 
who were very instant with him, and added force to their 
entreaties, he came to resolve and promise at last, that he would 
endure living, provided it might be in solitude, and remote from 
company ; so that, quitting all civil transactions and commerce 
with the world for a long while after his first retirement, he 
never came into Corinth, but wandered up and down the fields, 
full of anxious and tormenting thoughts, and spent his time 
in desert places, at the farthest distance from society and 
human intercourse. So true it is that the minds of men are 
easily shaken and carried of! from their own sentiments through 
the casual commendation or reproof of others, unless the judg- 
ments that we make, and the purposes we conceive, be con- 
firmed by reason and philosophy, and thus obtain strength and 
steadiness. An action must not only be just and laudable in 
its own nature, but it must proceed likewise from solid motives 
and a lasting principle, that so wc may fully and constantly 
approve the thing, and be perfectly satisfied in what wc do; 
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for otherwise, after having put our resolution into practice, we 
shall out of pure weakness come to be troubled at the perform- 
ance, when the grace and godliness, which rendered it before to 
amiable and pleasing to us, begin to decay and wear out of our 
fancy; like greedy people, who, seizing on the more delicious 
morsels of any dish with a keen appetite, arc presently disgusted 
when they grow full, and find themselves oppressed and uneasy 
now by what they before so greedily desired. For a succeeding 
dislike spoils the best of actions, and repentance makes that 
which was never so well done become base and faulty ; whereas 
the choice that is founded upon knowledge and wise reasoning 
does not change by disappointment, or suffer us to repent, 
though it happen perchance to be less prosperous in the issue. 
And thus, Phocion, of Athens, having always vigorously opposed 
the measures of Leosthencs, when success appeared to attend 
them, and he saw his countrymen rejoicing and offering sacrifice 
in honour of their victor)", “ I should have been as glad,” said 
he to them, ” that I myself had been the author of what 
Leosthencs has achieved for you, as I am that I gave you my 
own counsel against it.” A more vehement reply is recorded to 
have been made by Aristides the lx)crian, one of Plato’s com- 
panions, to Dionysius the elder, who demanded one of his 
daughters in marriage: ” I had rather,” said he to him, ** ice 
the virgin in her grave than in the palace of a tyrant.” And 
when Dionysius, enraged at the affront, made his sons l)e put 
to death a while after, and then again insultingly asked, whether 
he were still in the same mind as to the disposal of his daughters, 
his answer was, ” I cannot but grieve at the cruelty of your 
deeds, but am not sorry for the freedom of my own words.” 
Such expressions as these may belong perhaps to a more sublime 
and accomplished virtue. 

The grief, however, of Timoleon at what had been done, 
whether it arose from commiseration of his brother’s fate or 
the reverence he bore his mother, so shattered and broke his 
spirits, that for the space of almost twenty years he had not 
offered to concern himself in any honourable or public action. 
When, therefore, he was pitched upon for a general, and, joyfully 
accepted as such by the suffrages of the people, Telcclidcs, who 
was at that time the most powerful and distinguished man in 
Corinth, began to exhort him that he would act now like a mim 
of worth and gallantry: ” For,” said he, ” if you do bravely 
in this service we shall believe that you delivered us from a 
tyrant; but if otherwise that you kill^ your brother.” Whie 
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he was yet preparing to set sail, and enlisting soldiers to embark 
with him, there came letters to the Corinthians from Hicetes, 
plainly disclosing his revolt and treachery. For his ambassadorv 
had no sooner gone for Corinth, but he openly joined the Cartha- 
ginians, negotiating that they might assist him to throw out 
Dionysius, and become master of Syracuse in his room. And 
fearing he might be disappointed of his aim if troops and a 
commander should come from Corinth before this were effected, 
he sent a letter of advice thither, in all haste, to prevent their 
setting out, telling them they need not be at any cost and 
trouble upon his account, or run the hazard of a Sicilian voyage, 
especially since the Carthaginians, alliance with whom against 
Dionysius the slowness of their motions had compelled him 
to embrace, would dispute their passage, and lay in wait to 
attack them with a numerous fleet. This letter being publich 
read, if any had been cold and indifferent before as to the 
expedition in hand, the indignation they now conceived against 
Hicetes so exasperated and inflamed them all that they willingK 
contributed to supply Timolcon, and endeavoured with one 
accord to hasten his departure. 

When the vessels were equipped, and his soldiers every way 
provided for, the female priest of Proserpina had a dream or 
vision wherein she and her mother Ceres appeared to them in 
a travelling garb, and were heard to say that they were going 
to sail with Timoleon into Sicily; whereupon the Corinthians, 
having built a sacred galley, devoted it to them, and called 
it the galley of the goddesses. Timoleon went in person to 
Delphi, where he sacrificed to Apollo, and, descending into the 
place of prophecy, was surprised with the following marvellous 
occurrence. A riband, with crowns and figures of victor)’ 
embroidered upon it, slipped off from among the gifts that were 
there consecrated and hung up in the temple, and fell directly 
clown upon his head; so that Apollo seemed already to crown 
him with success, and send him thence to conquer and triumph. 
He put to sea only with seven ships of Corinth, tw’o of Corcyra, 
and a tenth which was furnished by the Leucadians; and when 
he was now entered into the deep by night, and carried with a 
[prosperous gale, the heaven seemed all on a sudden to break 
open, and a bright spreading flame to issue forth from it, and 
hover over the ship he was m; and, having formed itself into 
a torch, not unlike those that are used in the mysteries, it l)egan 
to steer the same course, and run along in their company, guid- 
ing them by its light to that quarter of Italy where they designed 
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to go ashore. The soothsayers affirmed that this apparition 
agreed with the dream of the holy woman, since the g(^dess('$ 
were now visibly joining in the cx[)cdition, and sending this 
light from heaven before them: Sicily being thought sacred ti> 
Proserpina, as poets feign that the rape was committed there, 
and that the island was given her in dowry when she married 
Pluto. 

These early demonstrations of divine favour greatly en- 
couraged his whole army; so that making all the speed they 
were able, by a voyage across the open sea, they were soon 
passing along the coast of Italy. But the tidings that came 
from Sicily much perplexed Tiinoleon, and disheartened his 
soldiers. For Hicetes, liaving already beaten Dionysius out 
of the field, and reduced most of the quarters of Syracuse itself, 
now hemmed him in and besieged him in the citadel and what 
is called the Island, whither he was fled for his last refuge; 
while the Carthaginians, by agreement, were to make it their 
business to hinder Timoleon from landing in anv port of Sicily; 
so that he and his party being driven back, they might with 
ease and at their own leisure divide the island among themselves. 
In pursuance of which design the Qirthaginmns sent awav 
twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, having aboard them certain 
ambassadors from Hicetes to Timoleon, who earned instructions 
suitiible to these proceedings, specious amusements, and 
plausible stories, to colour and conceal dishonest purposes. 
They had order to propose and demaiul that Timolcon himself, 
if he liked the offer, should come and advise with Hicetes and 
partake of all his conquests, but that he might send back his 
ships and forces to ('orinth, since the war was in a manner 
finished, and the Carthaginians had blocked u[> the passage, 
determined to oppose them if they should try to force their 
way towards the shore. When, therefore, the Corinthians met 
with these envoys at Rhegium, and received their message, and 
saw the Phamician vessels riding at anchor in the bay, thev 
became keenly sensible of the abuse that was put upon them, 
and felt a general indignation against Hicetes, and great appre- 
hensions for the Siceliots, whom they now plainly perceived to 
be as it were a prize and recompense to Hicetes on one side for 
his perfidy, and to the Carthaginians on the other for the 
sovereign power they secured to him. For it seemed utterly 
impossible to force and overbear the Cirthaginian ships that 
lay before them and were double their number, as also to 
vanquish the victorious troops which Hicetes had with him in 
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Syncust, to take the lead of which very troops they had under- 
taken their voyage. 

The case being thus, Timoleon, after some conference with 
the envoys of Hicetes and the Carthaginian captains, told them 
he should readily submit to their proposals (to what purpose 
would it be to refuse compliance?): he was desirous only, before 
his return to Corinth, that what had passed between them in 
private might be solemnly declared before the people of Rhegium, 
a Greek city, and a common friend to the parties ; this, he said, 
would very much conduce to his own security and discharge; 
and they likewise would more strictly observe articles of agree- 
ment, on behalf of the Syracusans, which they had obliged 
themselves to in the presence of so many witnesses. The 
design of all which was only to divert their attention, while he 
got an opportunity of slipping away from their fleet; a contriv- 
ance that all the principal Rhegians were privy and assisting 
to, who had a great desire that the affairs of Sicily should fall 
into Corinthian hands, and dreaded the consequences of having 
barbarian neighbours. An assembly was therefore called, and 
the gates shut, that the citizens might have no liberty to turn 
to other business; and a succession of speakers came forward, 
addressing the people at great length, to the same effect, with- 
out bringing the subject to any conclusion, making way each 
for another and purposely spinning out the time, till the 
Corinthian galleys should get clear of the haven; the Cartha- 
ginian commanders being detained there without any suspicion, 
as also Timoleon still remained present, and gave signs as if he 
were just preparing to make an oration. But upon secret 
notice that the rest of the galleys were already gone off, and 
that his alone remained waiting for him, by the help and con- 
cealment of those Rhegians that were about the hustings and 
favoured his departure, he made shift to slip away through the 
crowd, and running down to the port, set sail with all speed; 
and having reached his other vessels, they came all safe to 
Tauromenium in Sicily, whither they had been formerly invited, 
and where they were now kindly received by Andromachus, 
then ruler of the city. I'his man was father of Timaeus the 
historian, and incomparably the best of all those that bore 
sway in Sicily at that time, governing his citizens according to 
law and justice and openly professing an aversion and enmity 
to all tyrants; upon which account he gave Timoleon leave 
to muster up his troops there, and to make that city the seat of 
war, persuading the inhabitants to join their arms with the 
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Corinthian forces^ and assist them in the design of delivering 
Sicily. 

But the Carthaginians who were left in Rhegium f>erc3eiving, 
when the assembly was dissolved, tliat Timoleon had given 
them the go-by, were not a little vexed to sec themselves out- 
witted, much to the amusement of the Rhegions, who could 
not but smile to find Phernicians complain of l)emg cheated. 
However, they despatched a messenger aboard one of tlicir 
galleys to Tauromenium, who, after much blustering in tlu* 
insolent barbaric way, and roiiny menaces to Andromachus if 
he did not forlhwitli send the Corinthians off, stretched out his 
hand with the inside upward, and then turning it down again, 
threatened he would handle their city even so, and turn it 
topsy-tur\'y in as little time, and with as much ease. Andro- 
machus, laughing at the man’s confidence, made no other reply, 
but, imitating his gesture, bid him hasten his own departure, 
unless he liad a mind to see that kind of dexterity practised 
first upon the galley which brought him hither. 

Hicctes, informed that Timoleon had made good lus passage, 
was in great fear of what might follow, and sent to desire the 
Carthaginians that a large numl>cr of galleys might be ordertxl 
to attend and secure the coast. And now it was that the 
Syracusans began wholly to despair of safety, seeing the Cartlia- 
ginians possessed of their haven, Hicetes master of the town, 
and Dionysius supreme in the citadel; while Timoleon had as 
yet but a slender hold of Sicily, as it were by the fringe or 
border of it, in the small city of the Taurornenians, with a 
feeble hope and a poor company; having but a thousand 
soldiers at the most, and no more provisions, cither of cxim or 
money, than were just necessary for the maintenance and the 
pay of that inconsiderable number. Nor did the other towns 
of Sicily confide in him, overpowered as they were witli violence 
and outrage, and embittered against all that should offer to 
lead armies by the treacherous conduct chiefly of Gillipus, 
an Athenian, and Pharax, a Laccdicmonian captain, both of 
whom, after giving out that the design of their coming was to 
introduce liberty and to depose tyrants, so tyrannised them- 
selves, that tlie reign of former oppressors seemed to be a golden 
age in comparison, and the Sicilians l>cgan to consider those 
more happy who had expired in servitude, than any that had 
lived to see such a dismal freedom. 

Looking, therefore, for no better usage from the Corinthian 
general, but imagining that it was only the same old course of 
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things once more, specious pretences and false profession to 
allure them by fair hopes and kind promises into the obedience 
of a new master, they all, with one accord, unless it were the 
people of Adranum, suspected the exhortations, and rejected 
the overtures that were made them in his name. These were 
inhabitants of a small city, consecrated to Adranus, a certain 
god that was in high veneration throughout Sicily, and, as 
It happened, they were then at variance among themselves, 
insomuch that one party called in Hicetes and the Cartha- 
ginians to assist them, while the other sent proposals to 
Timolcon. It so fell out that these auxiliaries, striving which 
should be soonest, both arrived at Adranum about the same 
time; Hicetes bringing with him at least five thousand men, 
while all the force Timoleon could make did not exceed twelve 
hundred. With these he marched out of Tauromenium, which 
w'iis about three hundred and forty furlongs distant from that 
city, llie first day he moved but slowly, and took up his 
quarters betimes after a short journey; but the day following 
he quickened his pace, and, having passed through much 
difficult ground, towards evening received advice that Hicetes 
was just approaching Adranum, and pitching his camp before 
it; upon which intelligence, his captains and other officers 
caused the vanguard to halt, that the army being refreshed, 
and having reposed a while, might engage the enemy with better 
heart. But I'imoleon, corning up in haste, desired them not 
to stop for that reason, but rather use all possible diligence to 
surprise the enemy, whom probably they w'ould now find in 
disorder, as having lately ended their march and Ix'ing taken 
up at present in erecting tents and preparing supper; which he 
had no sooner said, but laying hold of his buckler and putting 
himself in the front, he led them on as it were to certain victory. 
The braveness of sucli a leader made them all follow him with 
like courage and assurance. They were now within less than 
thirty furlongs of Adranum, which they quickly traversed, and 
imnu'diately fell in ii{)on the enemy, who w'ore seized with 
confusion, and began to retire at their first approaches; one 
consequence of which was that, amidst so little opposition, and 
so early and general a flight, there were not many more than 
three hundred slain, and .about twice the number made prisoners. 
Their camp and baggage, however, was all taken. ITie fortune 
of this onset soon induced the Adranitans to unlock their gates, 
and to embrace the interest of rimolcon, to whom they re- 
counted, with a mixture of affright and admiration, how, at 
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the very minute of the encounter, the doors of tlieir temple 
flew open of their own accord, that the javelin also, which their 
god held in his hand, was observed to tremble at the point, and 
that drops of sweat had been seen running down his face; 
prodigies that not only presaged the victory then obtained, 
but were an omen, it seems, of all his future exploits, to whicJi 
tliis first happy action gave the occasion. 

For now the neighbouring cities anl |x)tcntates sent deputies, 
one upon another, to seek his fnerul.ship and make offer of their 
service. Among the rest Mamercus, tlie tyrant of Caiana, an 
experienced warrior and a wealthy prince, made proposals ol 
alliance with him, and what was of greater imporUince still, 
Dionysius himself, being now grown desperate, and uell nigh 
forced to surrender, de.spising Hicctes who had been thus 
shamefully hallled, and admiring tl)c Viilour of Timoleon, 
found means to advertise him and liis Corinthians that he 
should be content to deliver up himself and the citadel int(i 
their hands. Timoleon, gladly embracing this unlooked-for 
advantage, sends aw'ay Euclides and relemachus, two Corinthian 
capt.uns, with four hundred men, for the sci/ure and custody 
of the castle, with directions to enu-r not all at once, or in open 
view, that being impracticable so long os the enemy kept guard, 
but by stealth, and in small companies. And w they toi^K 
possession of the fortress and the palace of Dionysius, wiiJi all 
the stores and ammunition he had prcj)ared and laid up to 
maintain the war. llicy found a good numl>er of horses, cverv 
variety of engines, a multitude of darts, and weapons to arm 
seventy thousand men (a magazine tliat had l^cn f(jrrncd from 
ancient time), besides two thousand soldiers that vs ere then 
with him, whom he gave up with the rest for Timcilcon's service. 
Dionysius liim.sclf, putting his treasure al^)ard, and Uiking a 
few friends, sailed away unobserved by llicetes, and king 
brought to the camp of Timoleon, there first ai)|>cared in the 
humble dress of a private person, and was shortly after sent to 
Corinth with a single ship and a small sum of money. Born 
and educated in the most splendid court and the most absolute 
monarchy that ever was, which he held and kept up for th^ 
space of ten years succeeding hi.s father s death, he had, aftei 
Dion’s exj>edition, si>cnt twelve other years in a continual 
agitation of wars and contests, and great variety of fortune, 
during which time all tlie mischiefs he had committed in liis 
former reign were more than repaid by the ills he himself then 
sufiered, since he lived to sec the deaths of his sons in the pnme 
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and vigour of their age, and the rape of his daughters in the 
flower of their virginity, and the wicked abuse of his sister and 
his wife, who, after being first exposed to all the lawless insults 
of the soldiery, was then murdered with her children, and cast 
into the sea; the particulars of which are more exactly given 
in the life of Dion. 

Upon the news of his landing at Corinth, there was hardly 
a man in Greece who had not the curiosity to come and view 
the late formidable tyrant, and say some words to him; part, 
rejoicing at his disasters, were led thither out of mere spite and 
hatred, that they might have the pleasure of trampling, as it 
were, on the ruins of his broken fortune; but others, letting 
their attention and their sympathy turn rather to the changes 
and revolutions of his life, could not but see in them a proof of 
the strength and potency with which divine and unseen causes 
operate amidst the weakness of human and visible things. For 
neither art nor nature did in that iige produce anything com- 
parable to this work and wonder of fortune which showed the 
very same man, that was not long before supreme monarch of 
Sicily, loitering about perhaps in the fish-market, or sitting 
in a perfumer’s shop drinking the diluted wine of taverns, or 
squabbling in the street with common women, or pretending to 
instruct the singing women of the theatre, and seriously disput- 
ing with them about the measure and harmony of pieces of 
music that were performed there. Such behaviour on his part 
was variously criticised. He was thought by many to act thus 
out of pure compliance with his own natural indolent and 
vicious inclinations; while finer judges were of the opinion, that 
in aJl this he was playing a politic part, with a design to be 
contemned among them, and that the Corinthians might not 
feel any apprehension or suspicion of his being uneasy under 
his reverse of fortune, or solicitous to retrieve it; to avoid 
which danger, he purposely and against his true nature affected 
an appearance of folly and wont of spirit in his private life and 
amusements. 

However it be, there are sayings and repartees of his left still 
upon rea)rd, which seem to show that he not ignobly accom- 
modated himself to his present circumstances ; as may appear in 
part from the ingenuousness of the avowal he made on coming 
to Leucadia, w'hich, as well as Syracuse, was a Corinthian colony, 
where he told the inhabitants that he found himself not unlike 
boys who had been in fault, who can talk cheerfully with their 
brothers, but are ashamed to see their father; so likewise he, 
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he said, could gladly reside with them in that island, whereas 
he felt a certaiin awe upon his mind which made him averse to 
tlie sight of Corinth, Uiat was a common mother to them both. 
The thing is further evident from the reply he once made to a 
stranger in Corinth, who deriding him in a rude and scornful 
manner about tlie conferences he used to have with philosophers, 
whose company had l>een one of his plcivsurcs while yet a 
monarch, and demanding, in fine, what he was the letter now 
for all those wise and learned disa)ur>cs of Plato, “ Do you 
tliink,’* said he, “ I have made no profit of his philosophy when 
you see me bear my change of fortune as I do? ” And when 
Aristoxenus the musi( ian, and several others, desired to know- 
how' Plato offended him, and what had been the ground of his 
displeasure with him, he made answer that, of the many evils 
attaching to the condition of sovereignty, the one greatest 
infelicity was that none of those who were accounted friends 
w'ould venture to speak freely, or tell the plain truth; and that 
by means of such he had been dejirived of Plato’s kindness. 
At another time, when one of those [ileasant companions that 
are desirous to pass for wits, in mockery to Dionysius, as if he 
were still the tyrant, shook out the folds of his cloak, as he was 
entering into a rcKun where he was, to show there were no 
concealed weapons about him, Dionysius, by way of retort, 
observed, that he would prefer he would do so on leaving the 
room, as a security that he was carrying nothing ofl with liim. 
And when Philip of Macedon, at a drinking party, l)eg.in to 
speak in banter about the verses and tnigedics which his father, 
Dionysius the elder, had left bciund him, and jirctcndcd to 
w'onder how he could get any time from lus other business to 
comjxise such elaborate and ingenious pieces, he rcfilicd, very 
much to tlie puqiose, “ It was at Uiosc h isurablc hours, which 
such as you and I, and those we Gill happy men, bestow upon 
our cups.” Plato had not the opportunity to sec Dionysius at 
Corinth, being already dead lx;fore he came thither; but 
Diogenes of Sinope, at their first meeting in the street there, 
saluted him with the ambiguous expression, “ 0 Dionysius, 
how little you deserve your present life I” Upon which 
Dionysius stopped and n plied, “ I thank you, Diogenes, for 
your condolence.” “Condole with youl” replied Diogenes; 
“ do you not suppose tliat, on the contrary, I am indignant 
that such a slave as you, w ho, if you had your due, should have 
been let alone to grow old and die in the state of tyranny, as 
your father did before you, should now enjoy the case of private 
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persons, and be here to sport and frolic in our society ? ” So 
that when I compare those sad stories of Philistus, touching 
the daughters of Leptines, where he makes pitiful moan on 
their behalf, as fallen from all the blessings and advantages ot 
powerful greatness to the miseries of an humble life, they seen, 
to me like the lamentations of a woman who has lost her h{)x 
of ointment, her purple dresses, and her golden trinkets. Such 
anecdotes will not, I conceive, be thought either foreign to mv 
purpose of writing Lives, or unprofitable in themselves, by such 
readers as are not in too much haste, or busied and taken up 
with other concerns. 

But if the misfortune of Dionysius appears strange anr] 
extraordinary, we shall have no less reason to wonder at ihf' 
good fortune of Timolcon, who, within fifty days after his land 
ing in Sicily, both recovered the citadel of Syracuse and sent 
Dionysius an exile into Peloponnesus. This lucky beginning 
so animated the CorirUluans, that they ordered him a supph 
of two thousand foot and two hundred horse, who, reaching 
Thurii, intended to cross over thence into Sicily; but finding 
the whole sea beset with Girthaginian ships, which made their 
passage impracticai)le, they were contrained to stop there, and 
watch their opportunity: which time, however, was employed 
in a noble action. For the 'Fburians, going out to war against 
their Rruttian enemies, left llieir city in charge with these 
Corinthian strangers, who defended it as carefully as if it had 
been their own country, and faithfully resigned it up again. 

Ilicetes, in the interim, continued still to besiege the castle of 
SjTaciise, and hindered all provisions from coming in by sea to 
relieve the Corinthians that were in it. He had engaged also, 
and despatched towards Adranum, two unknown foreigners to 
assiissinate Timolcon, who at no tune kept any standing guard 
about his [)erson, and was then altogether secure, diverting him- 
self, without any apprehension, among the citizens of the place, 
it being a festival in honour of their gods. The two men that 
were sent, having casually heard that Timolcon was about to 
sacrifice, came directly into the temple with poniards under 
their ckniks, and pressing in among the crowd, by little and 
little got up close to the altar; but, as they were just looking 
for a sign from each other to begin the attempt, a third [>erson 
struck one of them over the head with a sword, upon whose 
sudden fall, neither he that gave the blow, nor the partisan of 
him that received it, kept their stations any longer, but the 
one, making way with his bloody sword, put no stop to his 
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flight, till he piined the top of a certain loftv precipice, while 
the other, layin-j hn!<i of the altar, b<'so" ’ht Timolcon to spare 
his life, and he would reveal to him the wln>le a'lnspiracy. 
His pardon being granted, he confcc-;ed that h»'th hims<‘lf and 
his dead companion were sent thith<T purposely to slay him. 
While this discovery was made, he that killed the other con- 
;pirator had been fetched down from his sanrtiiarv of the rock, 
Kindly and often protesting, as he came along, that there was 
no injustice in the fact, as he h.id iinly taken righteous venge.nnce 
for his father’s blood, whom this man had miirdererl before in 
the city of Lcontini; the truth of which uas attested by several 
there present, who could not dunisc hut wonder too at the 
strange dexterity of fortune’s ojxTations, the facility with which 
she makes one event the spring and motion to something wholly 
diflerent, uniting every scattered accident and loose parti<'ular 
and remote action, and interweaving them together to serve her 
purpose; so that things that in tliemselves st'cm to have no 
connection or intenlejHmdonce wh.itsoever, h' come in her hands, 
so to say, the end and the loginning of ea<'h other. 7'hc Corin- 
thians, satisfied as to the innocence of this seasonable feat, 
honoured and rew'anKd the author with a present of ten pounds 
in their money, since lie had, as it wore, lent the use of his just 
resentment to the tutelar genius that seemed tti l>c prot(< Ling 
Timolcon, and had not prc-cxjiendec) this anger, so long ago 
conceived, but had rcservTd and deferred, under fortune’s 
guidance, for his [ireservation, the revenge of a private quarrel. 

But this fortunate cscajie had <-fTe< ts and cons<’qucnccs 
beyond the present, as it ir’S{iired the highest ho[)CS and future 
expectations of 'rinioleon, making people reverence and protect 
him as a sacred jierson sent by heaven to revenge and rc leem 
Sicily. Hicetes, having missed his aim m tins enterpriS*, anri 
perceiving, also, that many went olT and s-derl with Timoleon, 
began to chide himself for his foolish nio'K’sty, that, when so 
considerable a force of the ( arthaginiaus l.iy ready to l>o com- 
manded by him, he h.ad emploved them hitherto by degrees 
and in small numbers, introducing their reinforcements by 
stealth and clandestinely, as if he Inid been ashamed of the 
action. Therefore, now laying aside his former nicety, he calls 
in M«ago, their admiral, with his whole navy, who presently set 
sail, and seized upon the port with a formaiahle fleet of at least 
a hundred and fifty vessels, landing there sixty thousand ffx)t, 
which w'cre all lodged within the city of Syracuse; .so that, in 
all men’s opinion, the time anciently talked of and long ex- 
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pcctcd, wherein Sicily should be subjugated by barbarians, was 
now come to its fatal period. For in all their preceding wars 
and many desperate conflicts with Sicily, the Carthaginians had 
never been able, before this, to take Syracuse; whereas Hicetes 
now receiving them and putting them into their hands, you 
might see it become now as it were a camp of barbarians. By 
this means, the Corinthian soldiers that kept the castle found 
themselves brought into great danger and hardship; as, besides 
tlxat their provision grew scarce, and they began to be in want, 
because the havens were strictly guarded and blocked up, the 
enemy exercised them still with skirmishes and combats about 
their walls, and they were not only obliged to be continually in 
arms, but to divide and prepare themselves for assaults and 
encounters of every kind, and to repel every variety of the 
means of offence employed by a besieging army. 

Timolcon made shift to relieve them in these straits, sending 
corn from Catana by small fishing-boats and little skiffs, which 
commonly gained a passage through the Carthaginian galleys in 
times of storm, stealing up when the blockading ships were 
driven apart and dispersed by the stress of weather; which 
Mago and Hicetes observing, they agreed to fall upon Catana, 
from whence these supplies were brought in to the besieged, 
and acc ordingly put off from Syracuse, taking with them the 
best soldiers in their whole army. Upon this Neon the Corin- 
thian, who was captain of those that kept the citadel, taking 
notice that the enemies who stayed there behind were very 
negligent and careless in keeping guard, made a sudden sally 
upon them as they lay scattered, and, killing some and putting 
othcTs to flight, he took and possessed himself of that quarter 
which they call Acradina, and was thought to be the strongest 
and most impregnable part of Syracuse, a city made up and 
compacted, as it were, of several towns put together. Having 
thus stored himself with com and money, he did not al)andon 
the place, nor retire again into the castle, but fortifying the 
precincts of Acradina, and joining it by works to the citadel, he 
undertook the defence of both. Mago and Hicetes were now 
come near to Catana, w'hcn a horseman, despatched from 
Syracuse, brought them tidings that Acradina was taken; upon 
which they returned, m all haste, with great disorder and con- 
fusion, having neither been abhe to reduce the city they went 
against, nor to preserve that they were masters of. 

These successes, indeed, were such as might leave foresight 
and courage a pretence still of disputing it with fortune, w'hich 
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contributed most to the result. But the next following event 
can scarcely be ascribed to anything but pure felicity. The 
Corinthian soldiers who staved at Thiirii, partly for fear of the 
Carthaginian galleys which lay in wait for them under the com- 
mand of Hanno, and partly because of tempestuous weather 
which had lasted for many days, and renden'd the sea dangerous, 
took a resolution to march by land over the Hruttian territories, 
and w'hat with persuasion and force t'>gether, made go(xi their 
passage through those barbarians to the city of Rhegium, the 
sea being still rough and raging as Ixdore. But Hanno, not 
expecting the Corinthians would venture out, and supjx>sing it 
would be useless to wait there any longer, Ix-thought hmisrlf, ns 
he imagined, of a most ingenious and cl<*ver strauigem apt to 
delude and ensnare the enemy; in pursuance of which he com- 
manded the seamen to crown themselves with garlands, and 
adorning his galleys wilii l)u< kh rs both of the Creek luid Cartha- 
ginian make, he sailed away for Syracuse in this triumphant 
equipage, and using all his oars as he |KLsse‘(l iirulcr the castle 
with much shouting and laughter, cried out, on puqiose to 
dishearten the besieged, that he was come from vanquishing 
and taking the Corintluan succours, wha h he fell u|x>u at sea 
as they were passing over into Sicily. While he was thus trifling 
and playing his tricks before Syracuse, the Corinthians, now 
come as far as Rhegium, obs<'rving the roast clear, and that 
the wind was laid, as it were by miracle, to alTord them in 
all appearance a quiet and smooth passage, went immediatelv 
aboard on such little barks and fishiug-boats as were then at 
hand, and got over to Sicily with such coni[)letc safely and in 
such an extraordinary cairn, that they drew their horses by the 
reins, swimming along by them as the vessels went across. 

When they were all landed, Timolcon came to receive them, 
and by their means at once obtained possession of Messena, 
from whence he marched m good order to Syracuse, trusting 
more to his late prosperous achievements than his present 
strength, as the whole anny he had then with him did not 
exceed the number of four thousand: Mago, however, was 
troubled and fearful at the first notice of his coming, and grew 
more apprehensive and jealous still upon the following occasion. 
The marshes alwut Syracuse, that receive a great deal of fresh 
water, as well from springs as from lakes and rivers fiis< barging 
themselves into the sea, breed abundance of cels, which may be 
always taken there in great quantities by any that will fish for 
them. The mercenary soldiers that served on both sides were 
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wont to follow the sport together at their vacant hours, and 
upon any cessation of arms; who being all Greeks, and having’ 
no cause of private enmity to each other, as they would ventun 
bravely in fight, so in times of truce used to meet and convers< 
amicably together. And at this present time, while engaged 
about this common business of fishing, they fell into talk to- 
gether; and some expressing their admiration of the neighbour- 
ing sea, and others telling how much they were taken with the 
convenience and commodiousness of the buildings and publn 
works, one of the Corinthian party took occasion to demand of 
the others: ** And is it possible that you who are Grecians born 
should be so forward to reduce a city of this greatness, anrl 
enjoying so many rare advantages, into the slate of barbarism . 
and lend your assistance to plant Carthaginans, that are th - 
worst and bloodiest of men, so much the nearer to us? whereas 
you should rather wish there were many more Sicilies to lie 
between them and Greece. Have you so little sense as to 
believe, that they come hither with an army, from the Pillnis 
of Hercules and the Athuitic Sea, to hazard themselves for tin 
establishment of Ilicetes? who, if he had had the consideration, 
which becomes a general, would never have thrown out his 
ancestors and founders to bring in the enemies of his country in 
the room of them, when he might have enjoyed all suitabh 
honour and command, with consent of Timoleon and the rest ol 
Corinth.” The Greeks that were in pay with Hicctes, noising 
these discourses about their camp, gave Mago some ground to 
suspect, as indeed he had long sought for a pretence to be gone, 
that there was treachery contrived against him; so that, al- 
though Hicetes entreated him to tarry, and made it appear how 
rnucli stronger they were than the enemy, yet, conceiving they 
came far more short of Timoleon in respect of courage and 
fortune than they surpassed him in number, he presently went 
aboard and set sail for Africa, letting Sicily escape out of his 
bands with dishonour to himself, and for such uncertain causes, 
that no human reason could give an account of his departure. 

The day after he went away, Timoleon came up before the 
city in array for a battle. Hut when he and bis company 
heard of this sudden flight, and saw the docks all empty, they 
could not forbear laughing at the cowardice of Mago, and in 
mockery caused proclamation to be made through tlie city that 
a toward would be given to any one who could bring them 
tidings whither the Qirthaginian fleet had conveyed itself from 
them. However, Ilicetes resolving to fight it out alone, and 
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not quitting his hold of the city, but sticking dose to the 
quarters he was in possession of, places that were well fortified 
and not easy to be attacked, Timolcon divided his forces into 
three parts, and fell lumself upon the side where the river 
Anapas ran, which was most strong and dithcult of access; and 
he commanded those that were led by Isi.is, a Corinthian cap- 
tain, to make tlteir assault from the j>‘>st of Acnulina, while 
Dinarchus and Demaretus, that brought him the last supply 
from Corinth, were, with a third division, to attempt the quarter 
called Epipolae. A considerable impression being made from 
every side at once, the soldiers of iliceles were Ixiatcn off and put 
to flight; and this— that the city came to be taken bv storm, 
and fall suddenly into tluir hands, iqxm the defeat and rout of 
the enemy — wc must in .dl ju'>tice ascribe to the valour of the 
assailants and tlie wise conduct of their ^cnend; but that not 
so much as a man of the Corinthians was cither slain or wounded 
in the action, this the good fortune of l imolcon seems to chal- 
lenge for her own work, as though, in a sort of rivalry with his 
own personal exertions, she made it her aim to exceed and 
obscure his actions by her favours, that those who heard him 
commended for his noble deeds might rather admire the luippi- 
ness than the merit of them. For the fame of what was done 
not only passed through all Sicily, and filled Italy with wonder, 
but even Greece itself, after a few days, aimc to ring wiili the 
greatness of his exploit; insomuch that those of (Corinth, who 
had as yet no certainty that their auxiliaries were landed on the 
island, had tidings brought them at the same time that they 
were safe and were con(]ucrori. In so prosperous a course <lid 
affairs run, and such was the speed and celerity of execution 
with w'liich fortune, as with a new ornament, .•ct off the niitivc 
lustres of tlic performance. 

Timolcon, being master of the citadel, avoided the (rror 
wluch Dion had Ix^cn guilty of. He spired not the place for 
the beauty and sumptuou'»ncss of its f.ibric, and, keeping dear 
of those suspicions which ocai^ioncd first the un]>opuiarilv and 
afterwards the fall of Dion, made a public crier give notice 
that all the Syracusans who were wailing to liave a luincl in the 
work should bring pick-axes and mattocks, and other instru- 
ments, and help him to demolish the fortirif::ations of the 
tvrants. When they all aime up with one accord, looking upon 
that order and that day as the surest foundation of their lit>erty, 
they not only pulled down the castle, but overturned the pahiccs 
and monuments adjoining, and whatever else miglit preserve 
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any memory of former tyrants. Having soon levelled and 
cleared the place, he there presently erected courts for adminis- 
tration of justice, ratifying the citizens by this means, and 
building popular government on tiie fall and ruin of tyranny. 
But since he had recovered a city destitute of inhabitants, some 
of them dead in civil wars and insurrections, and others being 
fled to escape tyrants, so that through solitude and want of 
people the great market-place of Syracuse was overgrown witli 
such quantity of rank herbage that it became a pasture for their 
horses, the grooms lying along in the grass as they fed by them ; 
while also other towns, very few excepted, were become full of 
stags and wild boars, so that those who had nothing else to do 
went frequently a-hunting, and found game in the suburbs ano 
about the walls; and not one of those who possessed themselves 
of ca.stles, or made garrisons in the country, could be persuaded 
to quit their present abode, or would accept an invitation to 
return back into the dty, so much did they all dread and 
abhor the very name of assemblies and forms of government and 
public speaking, that had produced the greater part of those 
usuqiers who had successively assumed a dominion over them— 
Timoleon, tliercfore, with tlic Syracusans that remained, con- 
sidering this vast desolation, and how little hope there was to 
have it otherwise supplied, tliought good to write to the Corin- 
thians, requesting that tliey would send a colony out of Greece 
to repeopli' Syraaise. For else the land about it w^ould lie un- 
impmved; and lx*.sides this, they expected to be involved in a 
greater war from Africa, having news brought them that Mago 
had killed him.self, and that the Carthaginians, out of rage for 
liis ill-conduct in the late expedition, had caused his body to 
be nailed upon a cross, and that they were raising a might) 
force, with design to make their descent upon Sicily the next 
summer. 

ITiese letters from Timoleon being delivered at Corinth, and 
the ambassadors of Syracuse beseeching them at the same time 
that they would take upon them the care of their poor city, and 
oner again become the founders of it, tlic Corinthians were not 
tempted by any feeling of cupidity to lay hold of the advantage. 
Nor did they seize and appropriate the city to themselves, but 
going about first to the games that are kept as sacred in Greece, 
and to tiic most numerously attended religious assemblages, 
they made publication by heralds, that the Corinthians, having 
destroyed the usurpation at Syracuse and driven out the 
tyrant, did thereby invite the Syracusan exiles, and any other 
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Sicdiots, to return and inhabit the city, with full enjoyment of 
freedom under their own laws, the Lind being divided among 
them in just and equal projx>rtions. And afier Uiis, sending 
messengers into Asia and the several islands w’here they under- 
stood that mo‘^t of the scattered fugitives were then residing, 
they bade them all rep.iir to Corinth, engaging that the Corin- 
thians would afford them vessels and commanders, and a safe 
convoy, at their own charges, to Syracuse. Such generous 
proposals, being thus spreiui about, giuned them the just and 
honourable recomjxmse of general pniise and l>encdiction, for 
delivering the country from oppn*ssors, and saving it from 
barbarians, and restoring it at length to the rightful owners of 
the place. These, when they were assembled at Corintli, and 
found how insufficient their company was, besought the ( orin- 
ihians that they might have a supplement of oUier pi*rsons, as 
well out of their city os the rest of (Ireece, to go with them as 
joint colonists; and so raising Uiemselves to the niiinlH'r of ten 
thousand, they siiih'd together to Svrauise. Hy this time 
great multitudes, also, from Italy and Sicily had flocked in to 
Tirnoleun, so that, a.s Athanis reports, tlieir entire lx)dy 
amounted now to sixty thousancl men. Among these he 
divided the whole territory, and .sold the houses for a thousand 
talents; by whit h method he l)oth left it in the power f)f the old 
Syracusans to retlec‘m their own, and made it a means also for 
raising a stock for the community, whidi had been so much 
impoverished of late and was so unable tf) tlefray other exfxrnses, 
and especi.illy those of a war, tli^it they ex|K)sed their very 
statues to sale, a regular process U ing obstTved, mid sentence 
of auction passed upon each of them by majority of votes, as if 
they had ix*en so many criminals taking their trial; in the 
course of which it is said that while condemnation was pro- 
nounced upon all other statues, that of the ancient usurper 
Gelo was exempted, out of admiration and honour and for the 
sake of the victory he gained over the Carthaginian forces at 
the river ILimera. 

Syracuse being thus happily revived, and replenished again 
by the general concourse of inhabiuints from all parts, Timolcon 
was desirous now to rescue other cities from the like Ixmdage, 
and wholly and once for all to extirpate arbitrary government 
out of Sicily. And for this purpose, marching in to the terri- 
toncs of those that u^ed it, he compelled Hicctcs first to re- 
nounce the Carthaginian interest, and, demolisfiing the fortresses 
which were held by him, to live henceforth among the Leon- 
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tinians as a private person. Leptines, also, the tyrant of 
Apollonia and divers other little towns, after some resistance 
made, seeing the danger he was in of being taken by force, sur- 
rendered himself; upon which Timoleon spared his life, and 
sent him away to Corinth, counting it a glorious thing that the 
mother city should expose to the view of other Greeks these 
Sicilian tyrants, living now in an exiled and a low condition. 
After this he returned to Syracuse, that he might have leisure 
to attend to the establishment of the new constitution, and 
assist Cephalus and Dionysius, who were sent from Corinth to 
make laws, in determining the most important points of it. In 
the meanwhile, desirous that his hired soldiers should not want 
action, but might rather enrich themselves by some plunder 
from the enemy, he despatched Dinarchiis and Demaretus with 
a portion of them into the part of the island belonging to the 
Carthaginians, where they obliged several cities to revolt from 
the barbarians, and not only lived in great abundance them- 
selves, but raised money from their spoil to carry on the war. 

Meantime, the Carthaginians landed at the promontory of 
Lilybxum, bringing with them an army of seventy thousand 
men on board two hundred galleys, besides a thousand other 
vessels laden with engines of battery, chariots, com, and other 
militar)' stores, as if they did not intend to manage the war by 
piecemeal and in parts as heretofore, but to drive the Greeks 
altogether and at once out of all Sicily. And indeed it was a 
force sufl'icient to overpower the Siceliots, even though they had 
been at perfect union among themselves, and had never been 
enfeebled by intestine quarrels. Hearing that part of their 
subject territory was sufTcring devastation, they forthwith made 
toward the Corinthians with great fury, having Asdnil)al and 
Hnmilcar for their generals; the report of whose numbers and 
strength coming suddenly to Syracuse, the citizens were so 
terrified, that hardly three thousand, among so many myriads 
of them, had the courage to take up arms and join Timokon. 
The foreigners, serving for pay, were not above four thousand 
in all, and about a thousand of these grew faint-hearted by the 
way, and forsook Timoleon in his march towards the enemy, 
looking on him as frantic and distracted, destitute of the sense 
w’hich might have been expected from his time of life, thus to 
venture out against an army of seventy thousand men, wdth no 
more than fivx thousand foot and a thousand horse; and, w'hen 
he should have kept those forces to defend the city, choosing 
rather to remove them eight days* journey from Syracuse, so 
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that if they were beaten from the field, they wcMild have no 
retreat, nor any burial if thev fell upon it. 'runoleon, however, 
reckoned it some kind of advantai^e, that these had thus dis- 
covered themselves before the battle, and cncoura^iruj the rest, 
led them with all speed to the river ('nmesus, where it was told 
him the Oirlhaginians were drawn toijether. 

As he w'as marchins^ up an iisrent. from the top of which they 
expected to have a view of the army and of the strength of the 
enemy, there met him hv chance a train uf mules loaded with 
parsley; which his soldiers con<vi\t(l to l)e an ominous occur- 
rence or ill-hodmg token. l>cciiuse this is the herb with which 
we not unfreqiiently adorn the sejiulc hres of the dead ; and 
there is a proverb derived from the custom, used of one who is 
dangerously sick, that he has need of nothing hut parsley. So 
to ease their minds, and free them from any su[x*rstitious 
thoughts or forel)odings of evil, Tirnoleon halted, and concluded 
an address suitable to the 0 ( casion, bv saying, that a garland of 
triumph was here luckily brought them, and h:ui falliMi into 
their hands of its own accord, as an anticipation of victorv: 
the same with which the ('onnthians crown the victors in the 
Isthmian games, accounting chaplets of par^'lev the .sacred 
wreath projxT to their countrv , parsley being at that time still 
the emblem of victory at the Isthmian, as it is now at the 
Nemean sports; and it is not so very long ago that the pine 
first began to l>o used in its pla< e. 

Timolcon, therefore, having thus lK'*^f>okr his soldiers, took 
part of the parsley, and vsuth it m.ide himself a rhaplet first, his 
captains and their companies all following the example of their 
leader. The soothsayers then, observing also two e;iclc.s on the 
wing tow'ards them, one of \vhi< h bore a sruike strm k through 
with her talons, and the oth< r, a.s .she flew, uttered a loud cry 
indicating boldness and assurance, at oiuc show'td them to the 
soldiers, who with one consent fell to supplicate the gods, and 
call them in to their fissistancc. It was now alniut the Ix’ginning 
of summer, and conclusion of the month callerl 'Diargehon, not 
far from the .solstice, and the river sending up a thak mist, all 
the adjacent plain wa5 at first darkened with the fog, so that 
for a while they could discern nothing from the enemy's camp; 
only a confused buzz and undistinguished mixture of voices 
came up to the hill from the distant motions iind clamours of 
so vast a multitude. When the Corinthians had mounUvl, and 
stood on the top, and had laid down their bucklers to take 
breath and repose them.selvcs, the sun coming round and draw- 
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ing lip the vapours from below, the gross foggy air that was 
now gathered and condensed above fonned in a cloud upon the 
mountains; and, all the under places being clear and open, the 
river Crimesus appeared to them again, and they could descr\' 
the enemies passing over it, first with their formidable four- 
horse chariots of war, and then ten thousand footmen bearing 
wliite shields, whom they guessed to be all Carthaginians, froiL 
the splendour of their arms, and the slowness and order of their 
march. And when now the troops of various other nations, 
flowing in behind them, began to throng for passage in a tumul- 
tuous and unruly manner, Timoleon, perceiving that the river 
gave them opportunity to single off whatever number of their 
enemies they had a mind to engage at once, and bidding his 
soldiers observe how their forces were divided into two separate 
bodies by the intervention of the stream, some being already 
over, and others still to ford it, gave Demaretus command to 
fall in upon the Carthaginians with his horse, and disturb their 
ranks before they should be drawn up into form of battle; and 
coming down into the plain himself forming his right and left 
wing of other Sicilians, intermingling only a few strangers in 
each, he placed the natives of Syracuse in the middle, with the 
stoutest mercenaries he had about his own person; and waiting 
a little to observe the action of his hoise, when they saw they 
were not only hindered from grappling with the Carthaginians 
by the armed chariots that ran to and fro before the army, but 
forced continually to wheel about to escape having their ranks 
broken, and so to repeat their charges anew, he took his buckler 
m his hand, and crying out to the foot that they should follow 
him with courage and confidence, he seemed to speak with a 
more than human accent, and a voice stronger than ordinary; 
whether it were that he naturally raised it so high in the vehe- 
mence and ardour with his mind to assault the enemy, or else, 
as many then thought, some god or other spoke with him. 
VVlien his soldiers (juickly gave an echo to it, and besought him 
to lead them on without any further delay, he made a sign to 
the horse, that they should draw off from the front where the 
chariots were, and pass sidewards to attack their enemies in the 
flank; then, making his vanguard firm by joining man to man 
and buckler to buckler, he caused the trumpet to sound, and 
so bore in upon the Carthaginians. 

They, for their part, stoutly received and sustained his first 
onset; and having their bodies armed with breast-plates of iron, 
and helmets of brass on their heads, besides great bucklers to 
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cover and secure them, they could easily repel the cliarge of the 
Greek spears. But when the business came to a doc.Mon by 
the sword, where mastery dcjxmds no less upon art than strength, 
all on a sudden from the mountain-tops violent peals of thunder 
and vivid flashes of lightning broke out; following u|xjn which 
the darkness, that had been hovering about the higher grviunds 
and the crests of the hills, descending to the place of battle and 
bringing a tempest of rain and of wind and hail along with it, 
was driven upon the Greeks Ixhind. and fell only at their backs, 
but discharged itself in the very faces of the barb.irians, the 
rain beating on them, and the lightning dazzling them without 
cessation; annoyances that m many ways distressed at any rate 
the inexperienced, who had not been used to such iiardships, 
and, in particular, the claps of thunder, and the noise of the 
rain and hail beating on their arms, kept them from hearing the 
( ommands of their officers. Besides which, the very mud also 
was a great hindrance to the Carthaginaris, who were not lightly 
equipped, but, as I said before, loaded with heavy armour; and 
then their shirts underneath getting (lrench«Ni. the foldings 
about the bosom filled with water, grew unwieldly and cumber' 
some to them as they fought, and inaile it e.Lsy for the Greeks 
to throw them down, and, when thev were onci* down, Impos- 
sible for them, under that weight, to discng.'i.ge thems''lves and 
rise again with weapons in their h.inds. The river Ctiuksus. 
too, swollen partly by the rain, and partly by the stoppage of 
its course with the numl)ers that were pitssmg ihroo ji, over- 
flowed its banks, and the level ground by the side of il, being 
so situated as to have a number of small ravines and hollows 
of the hillside dcsceruiing upon it, was now filled wulii nvulels 
and currents that hiKl no certain channel, in wlm b the ('.irtha- 
ginians stumbled and rolled about, and found themselves in 
great diiricully. So that, in fine, the storm bearing utill u[)on 
them, and the Greeks having cut in pieces four hundred men of 
their first ranks, the whole body of their army began to fly. 
Great numbers were overtaken in the plain, and put to the 
sword there; and many of them, as they were making their 
way back tlirough the river, falling foul upon others that were 
yet coming over, v/erc borne away and overwhelmed by the 
waters; but the major part, attempting to get up the hill so as 
to make their escape, were interceptefl and destroyed by the 
light-armed troops. It is said that, of ten thousand wiio lay 
dead after the fight, three thousand, at least, were Carthaginian 
citizens; a heaw loss and great grief in th: ir countrymen ; 
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those that fell being men inferior to none among them as to 
birth, wealth, or reputation. Nor do their records mention that 
so many native C^haginians were ever cut off before in any 
one battle ; as they usually employed Africans, Spaniards, and 
Numidians in their wars, so that if they chanced to be defeated, 
it was still at the cost and damage of other nations. 

The Greeks easily discovered of what condition and account 
the slain were by the richness of their spoils; for when they 
came to collect the booty, there was little reckoning made cither 
of brass or iron, so abundant were better metals, and so common 
were silver and gold. Passing over the river they became 
masters of their camp and carriages. As for captives, a great 
many of them were stolen away and sold privately by the 
soldiers, but about five thousand were brought in and delivered 
up for the benefit of the public; two hundred of their chariots 
of war were also taken. The tent of Timoleon then presented 
a most glorious and magnificent appearance, being heaped up 
and hung round with every variety of spoils and military orna- 
ments, among which there were a thousand breastplates of rare 
workmanship and beauty, and bucklers to the number of ten 
thousand. The victors being but few to strip so many that 
were vanquished, and having such valuable booty to occupy 
them, it was the third day after the fight before they could 
erect and finish the trophy of their conquest. Timoleon sent 
tidings of his victory to Corinth, with the best and goodliest 
arms he had taken as a proof of it; that he thus might render 
his country an object of emulation to the whole world, when, of 
aJl the cities of Greece, men should there alone behold the chief 
temples adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor offerings obtained 
by the bloodshed and plunder of their own countrymen and 
kindred, and attended, therefore, with sad and unhappy re- 
membrances, but with such as had been stripped from bar- 
barians and enemies to their nation, with the noblest titles 
inscribed upon them, titles telling of the justice as well as 
fortitude of the conquerors; namely, that the people of Corinth, 
and Timoleon their general, having redeemed the Greeks of 
Sicily from Carthaginian bondage, made oblation of these to 
the gods, in grateful acknowledgment of their favour. 

Having done this, he left his hired soldiers in the enemy’s 
country to drive and carry away all they could throughout the 
subject-territory of Carthixge, and so marched with the rest of 
his army to Syracuse, where he issued an edict for banishing the 
thousand mercenaries who had basely deserted him before the 
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battie, obliged them to quit the city before sunset. They, 
sailing into Italy, lost their lives there by the hands of the 
Bruttians, in spite of a public assurance of safely previously 
given them; thus receiving, from tlie divine power, a just 
reward of their own treachery. Mamorcus. however, the tyrant 
of Catana, and Hicetes, after all, either envying Timoleon the 
glory of his exploits, or fearing him as one that would keep no 
a^eement, or having any peace wi»h tyrants, made a league 
with the Carthaginians, and pressed them much to .send a new 
army and commander into Sicily, unless they would l>c content 
to hazard all and to be wholly ejected out of that island. And 
in consequence of this, Cisco was despatched with a navy of 
seven t\^ sail. He took numerous Greek mercenaries also into 
pay, that l>eing the first time they had ever Ix^en enlisted for 
the Carthaginian servdee; but then it seems the C^irthaginians 
began to admire them, as the most irresistible soldiers of all 
mankind. Uniting their forces in the territory' of Messena, they 
cut off four hundred of i'lmoleon's paid soldiers, and within the 
dependencies of Carthage, at a place called lliene, destroyed, by 
an ambusaide, the whole lx)dy (d mereenaries that served under 
Euthymus the I^uaidian; which accidents, howev«*r, made the 
good fortune of Timoleon accounted all the more remarkable, 
as these were the men that, with Philom<*lus of Phocis and 
Onomarchus, had forcibly broken into the temple of Ajwllo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with tlu in in the Siu rilego; so that 
being hated and shunned by all, as jx rsons under a curse, they 
were constrained to wander alx)ut m Peloponnesus; when, for 
want of others, Timoleon was glad to take thrm into service in 
his expedition for Sicily, where they were .successful in whatever 
enteq^rise tliey attempted under his ronducl. But now, when 
all the imjwtant dangers were piist, on his sending them out 
for the relief and defence of lus party in several places, they 
perished and were destroyed at a di stance from him, not all 
together, but in small pjirties; and the vengeance which was 
destined for them, so accommodating itself to the gocxl fortune 
which guarded I'imolcx^n as not U) allow any hiirrn or prejudice 
(or good men to arise from the punishment of the wicked, the 
benevolence and kindness which the gods had for rimoleon was 
thus as distinctly recognised in his disasters sa in his successes. 

What most annoyed the .Syracusaas was thf-ir being insulted 
and mocked by the tyrants; as, for example, by Mamcrcus, 
who valued himself much upon his gift for writing fxxms and 
tragedies, and took occasion, when coming to present the gods 
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with the bucklers of the hired soldiers whom he had killed, to 
make a boast of his victory in an insulting elegiac inscription:— 

** These shields with purple, gold, and ivory wrought, 

Were won by us that but with poor ones fought.’* 

After this, while Timoleon marched to Calauria, Hicetes made 
an inroad into the borders of Syracuse, where he met with con- 
siderable booty, and having done much mischief and havoc, 
returned back by Calauria itself, in contempt of Timoleon and 
the slender force he had then with him. He, suffering Hicetes 
to pass forward, pursued him with his horsemen and light 
infantry, which Hicetes perceiving, crossed the river Damyrias, 
and then stood in a posture to receive him; the difficulty of the 
passage, and the height and steepness of the bank on each side, 
giving advantage enough to make him confident. A strange 
contention and dispute, meantime, among the officers of Timo- 
leon a little retarded the conflict; no one of them was willing 
to let another pass over before him to engage the enemy ; each 
man claiming it as a right to venture first and begin the onset; 
so that their fording was likely to be tumultuous and without 
order, a mere general struggle which should be the foremost. 
Timoleon, therefore, desiring to decide the quarrel by lot, took 
a ring from each of the pretenders, which he cast into his own 
cloak, and, after he had shaken all together, the first he drew 
out had, by good fortune, the figure of a trophy engraved as a 
seal upon it; at the sight of wliich the young captains all 
shouted lor joy, and, without waiting any longer to see how 
chance would determine it for the rest, took every man his way 
thiough the river with all the speed they could make, and fell 
to blows with the enemic.s, who were not able to bear up against 
the violence of their attack, but fled in haste and left their arms 
behind them nil alike, and a thousand dead upon the place. 

Not long after, Timoleon, marching up to the city of the 
Leontincs, took Hicetes alive, and his son Eupolemus, and 
Euthymus, the commander of his horse, who were bound and 
brought to him by their own soldiers. Hicetes and the stripling 
his son were then executed as tyrants and traitors; and Euthy- 
mus, though a brave man, and one of singular courage, could 
obtain no mercy, because he was charged with contemptuous 
language in disparagement of the Corinthians when they first 
sent their forces into Sicily ; it is said that he told the Leontini 
in a speech that the news did not sound terrible, nor was any 
great danger to be feared because of — 

** Corinthian women coming out of doors.** 
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So true it is that men are usually more stung and galled by 
reproachful words than hostile actions: and they l>cjir an 
affront with less patience than an injur)'; to do harm and 
mischief by deeds is counted pardonable from enemies, as 
nothing less can be expected in a state of war; whereas virulent 
and contumelious words appear to be tl e cxprcs^iun of needless 
hatred, and to proceed from an excess of rancour. 

When Timoleon came back to Syracu’^c, the ciii/cns brought 
the wives and daughters of Hicetes and lus son to a public trial, 
and condemned and put them to death. Tliis seems to be the 
least pleasing action of Timolcon ’s life; since if he had inter* 
posed, the unhappy women would have been spared. He would 
appear to have disregarded tlie thing, and to have given them 
up to the citizens, who were eager to take vcngeanc'c for the 
wrongs done to Dion, who expelled Dionysius; since it was tliis 
very Hicetes who took Arete the wife and Arislomache the 
sister of Dion, with a son that had not yet passed his diildhood, 
and threw them all togetlier into the sea alive, as related in tlic 
life of Dion. 

After this, he moved towards Catana agjiinst Mamcrcus, who 
gave liim battle near the river A1k)1us, and was ovcrtlirown and 
put to flight, losing above two thousand men, a con^^idcrable 
part of whom were the Phoenician troops sent by (iisco to his 
assistance. After this defeat the Carthaginians sued for peace; 
wliich was granted on the conditions that they should confine 
themselves to the country within the river Lytus, that those of 
the inhabitants who wished to remove to the Syiucusan terri- 
tories should be allowed to depart with their whole families and 
fortunes, and, lastly, that Carthage should renounce all engage- 
ments to the tyrants. Mamerrus, now f(irsakcn and despairing 
of success, took ship for ludy with the design of bringing in the 
Lucanians against Timolcon and the pco[)le of Synuaisc; but 
the men in his galleys turning back and lanrling again and 
delivering up CaUina to Timolcon, thus obliged him to fly for 
his own safety to Messena, where Hippo was tyr.mt. Timolcc)n, 
however, coming up against them, and lx*siegmg the city both 
by sea and land, Hippo, fearful of the event, endeavoured U) 
slip away in a vessel; which the people of Messena surprised as 
it was putting off, and seizing on his person, and bringing all 
their children from school into the theatre, to witness the 
glorious spectacle of a tyrant punished, they first publicly 
scourged and then put him to death. Mamcrcus made sur- 
render of himself to Timoleon, with the proviso that he should 
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be tnccl at Syranise and Timoleon should take no part in his 
accusation. 1 hither he was brought accordingly, and present- 
ing himself to plead before the people, he essayed to pronounct. 
an oration he had long before composed in his own defence 
but finding himself interrupted by noise and clamours, and 
observing from their aspect and demeanour that the assembly 
was inexorable, he threw off his upper garment, and running 
across the theatre as hard as he could, dashed his head 
against one of the stones under the seats with intention to 
have killed himself; but he had not the fortune to perish as 
he designed, but was taken up alive, and suffered the death of 
a robl)cr. 

Thus did Timoleon cut the nerves of tyranny and put a 
period to the wars; and, whereas, at his first entering upon 
Sicily, the island was as it were become wild again, and was 
hateful to the very natives on account of the evils and miseries 
they suffered there, he so civilised and restored it, and rendered 
it so desirable to all men, that even strangers now came by sea 
to inhabit those towns and places which their own citizens had 
formerly forsaken and left desolate. Agrigentiiin and Gela, two 
famous cities that had been mined and laid waste by the 
(Carthaginians after the Attic w'ar, were then peopled again, the 
one by Megellus and Pheristus from Klca, the other by Oorgus, 
from the island of Geos, partly with new settlers, partly with the 
old inhabitants whom they collected again from various parts; 
to all of whom Timoleon not only afforrled a secure and peaceful 
abode after so obstinate a war, but was further so zealous in 
assisting and providing for them that he was honoured among 
them as their founder. Similar feelings also possessed to such 
a degree all the rest of the Sicilians that there was no proposal 
for peace, nor reformation of laws, nor assignation of land, nor 
reconstitution of government, which they could think well of, 
unless he lent his aid as a chief architect, to finish and adorn 
the work, and superadd some touches from his own hand, which 
might render it pleasing both to God and man. 

Although Greece liad in his time produced several persons of 
extraordinary w’orth, and much renowned for their achieve- 
ments, such as Timotheus and Agcsilaus and Pciopidas and 
(Timoleon s chief model) Epaminondas, yet the lustre of their 
best actions was obscured by a degree of violence and labour, 
insomuch that some of them were matter of blame and of 
repentance, whereas there is not any one act of Timoleon’s, 
setting aside tlie necessity he was placed under in reference to 
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his brother, to which, as Tim.^us ohservrs, we m;iy not lUly 
apply that exclamation of Sophocles — 

“ O gtKis! \vh.it Veau'i, *vr uh.»l 
Did Ikm'C with human w rkiu iiiship oomhiiu' ’ *’ 

I* or as the poetry of Antunachus, arul the [la’.nttnir of DJonvsiiis, 
the artists of Colophon, though full of force aiui vij^our, vet 
appeared to be strained and elalx^'ate in comj>ar.son with the 
pictures of Ni('omarhus and the verses of Homer, which, hesuies 
ihear general strength and IxMutv, have the |>ec5iliar charm of 
seeming to have Ix'cn executed with perfect ease and readiness; 
so the expeditions and acts of Kpaminiindas or Agcsilaus, that 
were full of toil and clTort, when compared with the easy and 
natural as well as noble and glorious achievt ment‘< of Tirnoleon, 
compel our fair and unbiassed judgment to jiroiiounce the latter 
not indeed the cfTect of fortune, but the success of fortunate 
merit. Though he himself indeed ascnlx'd that success to the 
sole favour of fortune; and Ixitli in tlie letters which he wrote 
to his friends at Corinth, and m the sjx echf^s he made to the 
people of Syracuse, he would sav, that lie was thankful unto 
Ciod, who, designing to save Sicilv, was plcasdl to honour him 
with the name and title of the duhverance he vouchsafed it 
And having built a cha|>el in his house, he there sacnficed to 
(iood Hap, as a deity that hiul favoured hun, and dcvo(»*d th-’ 
house itself to the Sacred C»<nins: it being a Imuse which the 
Syracusans had seh ( led for him, .is a sn« ('ial reward ami monu- 
ment of hi5 brave exploits, granting him togetluT with it the 
most agreeable and Ix'autiful pieie of land in the whole country, 
where he kept his residence for the most part, and eipoveci a 
pnvatc life with his wife and cluldn-n. who caim- to him from 
Corinth. For he retunicd thither no more, unw illing to !>e con- 
cerned in the liroils and tumults of (Ino M*, or to cxjiose himself 
to public envy (the fatal misrhicl whu li great coinmanderji 
continually run into, from the insatiable appetite for honours 
and authority), but wise ly chose to sjkmuI the remainder of his 
days in Sicily, and there partake of the blc'ssinps he himself hacl 
procured, the greatest of which was to fxhold so manv cities 
liounsh, and so many thousands of fxople live happy through 
his means. 

,As, however, not only, as Simonicics .savs, “ on every lark 
must grow a crest,” but also in cver\' democracy the re must 
spring up a false accuser, so was it at Syracuse: two of their 
popular spokesmen, I^phystius and I)cma;nctus by name, fell 
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to slander Timoleon. The former of whom requiring him to 
put in sureties that he would answer to an andictment that 
would be brought against him, Timoleon would not suffer the 
citizens, who were incensed at this demand, to oppose it or 
hinder the proceeding, since he of his own accord had been, he 
said, at all that trouble, and run so many dangerous risks for 
this very end and purpose, that every one who wished to try 
matters by law should freely have recourse to it. And when 
Demienctus, in a full audience of the people, laid several things 
to his charge which had been done while he was general, he 
made no other reply to him, but only said he was much indebted 
to the gods for granting the request he had so often made them, 
namely, that he might live to see the Syracusans enjoy that 
liberty of speech which they now seemed to be masters of. 

Timoleon, therefore, having by confession of all done the 
greatest and the noblest things of any Greek of his age, and 
alone distinguished himself in those actions to which their 
orators and philosophers, in their harangues and panegyrics at 
their solemn national assemblies, used to exhort and incite the 
Greeks, and being withdrawn beforehand by happy fortune, un- 
spotted and without blood, from the calamities of civil war, in 
which ancient Greece was soon after involved; having also 
given full proof, as of his sage conduct and manly courage to 
the barbarians and tyrants, so of his justice and gentleness to 
the Greeks, and his friends in general; having raised, too, the 
greater part of those trophies he won in battle without any 
tears shed or any mourning worn by the citizens either of 
Syracuse or Corinth, and within less than eight years’ space 
delivered Sicily from its inveterate grievances and intestine dis- 
tempers, and given it up free to the native inhabitants, began, 
as he was now growing old, to find his eyes fail, and awhile 
after became perfectly blind. Not that he had done anything 
himself which might occasion this defect, or was deprived of his 
sight by any outrage of fortune; it seems rather to have been 
some inbred and hereditary weakness that was founded in natural 
causes, which by length of time came to discover itself. For it is 
said, that several of his kindred and family were subject to the 
like gradual decay, and lost all use of their eyes, as he did, in 
their declining years. Athanis the historian tells us that even 
during the w^ar against Hippo and Mamercus, while he was in 
his camp at Myiae, there appeared a white speck w'ithin his eye. 
from whence all could foresee the deprivation that was coming 
on him ; this, however, did not hinder him then from continuing 
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the siestc, and prosecuting the war, t:ll hr got both the tyrants 
into his power; but upon his comm;; back to Syracuse, he pre- 
sently resigned the authoritv of sole commander, a.ul besought 
the citizens to excuse him from any furtlier service, since things 
were already brought to so fair an issue. Nor is it so much to 
l^e wondered that iie himself should l)t*ar the mi<fortune with- 
out anv marks of trouble; but the respect and gratitude which 
the Syracusans showe«i him when he was entirolv blind mav 
justly deserve our admiration. Thev used to go themselves to 
visit him in troops, and brought all the strangers that travelled 
through their country to his house and manor, that they also 
might have the pleasure to see their nohle benefactor; making 
it the great matter of tuc.r jov and exultation, that when, after 
so inanv brave and h:ip[>y exploits, he mi;!lit have returned with 
triumph into Greece, he should disregard all the glorious pro 
parations that wore there made to receive him, and choo.se 
rather to st\y Iierc and end his days among them. Of the 
various things decreed and done m honour of 'rirnoleon, I con- 
sider one most signal testimony to have been the vote which 
they passed, that, whenever they sho ild be at war with any 
foreign nation, thev should make use uf none but a Corinthian 
general. The method, also, of their proceeding in council w.is 
a noble demonstration of the same deference for his person 
For, determining m itters of less consequence tlK'.nselvcs, the\ 
always called him to advise in the more dilRcult cases, and sueh 
as were of greater moment. lie was, on these occiLsions, carried 
tlirough the rnarkct-{>lacc in a litter, and brought in, sitting, 
into tlie theatre, wliere the fKoplc with one vokt saluted him 
bv his name; and then, after returning the conrti ^\\ and paus- 
ing for a tune, till the noise of the,r gratulations anrl blessings 
l)egan to cease, he heard the business in debate, and delivered 
his opinion. This being co ilirmeil by a general sufTrogc, hi^ 
servants went back with the htter throu.rh the midst of th- 
assembly, the people waiting on him out with acclamations and 
applauses, and then returning to consider other public matters, 
which they could despatch m hi.s absence. Being thus cheri.shed 
m his old age, with all the respect and tenderness due to a 
e(jmmon father, he was seized with a very slight indisposition, 
which, however, was sulhcient, with the aid of time, to put a 
period to his life. There was an allotment then of cerUin days 
given, within tiic space of which the Syracu.sans were to provide 
whatever should be necesiiiry for his burial, and all the neigh- 
bouring country people and strangers were to make their appear- 
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ance in a body; so that the funeral pomp was set out with great 
splendour and magnificence in all other respects, and the bier, 
decked with ornaments and trophies, was borne by a select body 
of young men over that ground where the palace and castle 
of Dionysius stood before they were demolished by Timoleon. 
Ihere attended on the solemnity several thousands of men and 
women, all crowned with flowers, and arrayed in fresh and clean 
attire, which made it look like the procession of a public festival; 
while the language of all, and their tears mingling with their 
praise and benediction of the dead Timoleon, manifestly showed 
that it was not any superficial honour, or commanded homage, 
which they paid him, but the testimony of a just sorrow for his 
death, and the expression of true affection. The bier at length 
being placed upon the pile of wood that was kindled to consume 
liis corpse, Demetrius, one of their loudest criers, proceeded to 
read a proclamation to the following purpose: “ The people of 
Syracuse have made a special decree to inter Timoleon, the son 
of Timoderaus, tlie G>rinthian, at the common expense of two 
hundred minas, and to honour his memory for ever, by the 
establishment of annual prizes to be competed for in music, and 
horse-races, and all sorts of bodily exercise; and this, because 
he suppressed the tyrants, overthrew the barbarians, replenished 
the principal cities, that were desolate, with new inhabitants, 
and then restored tlie Sicilian Greeks to the privilege of living 
by their own laws.’^ Besides this, they made a tomb for him 
in the market-place, which they afterwards built round with 
colonnades, and attached to it places of exercise for the young 
men, and gave it the name of the Timoleonteum. And keeping 
to that form and order of civil policy and observing those laws 
and constitutions w'hich he left tlicm, they lived Uiemselves a 
long time in great prosperity. 


iltMILIUS PAULUS 

Almost all historians agree that the Asmilii were one of the 
ancient and patrician houses in Rome; and those authors who 
affirm tlmt King Numa was pupil to Pythagoras tell us that the 
first who gave name to his posterity was Mamercus, the son of 
P>'thagoras, who, for his grace and address in speaking, w^as 
called /Emilius. Most of this race that have risen through their 
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merit to reputation also enjoyed good fortune: and even the 
misfortune to Lucius Paulus at d\e battle of (annxc gave testi- 
mony to his wisdom and valour. For not U^ing able to persuade 
his colleague not to hazard the battle, he, tliough against his 
judgment, joined with him in the contest, but wjis no com- 
panion in his flight: on the ajnlnin’, when he that vviis so 
resolute to engage deserted him in ti^c midst of d.uigcr he kept 
the field and died fighting, 'fhis .F'milius luul a daughter 
named iFmiilia, who was rruirried to Stipio the Gieat, and a 
son PauluSj who is the subject of mv present history. 

In his early manhood, which fell at a time when Rome was 
flourishing with illustrious characters, he was distinguished for 
not attaching himself to the studies usual with die young men 
of mark of that age, nor treading the same paths to fame. For 
he did not practise oratory with a view to {ilavding aiuses, nor 
would he stoop to salute, embrace, and entertain the vulgar, 
which were the usual insinuating arts by which many grew 
popular. Not that he was inaijiahle of either, but he chose to 
purchase a much more lasting glory by his valour, justia*, and 
integrity, and in these virtues he soon uut^tripf>e(l all his cqiiaU. 

liic first honourable oflice he aspired to was that of aedile, 
which he carried against twelve comjHtitors of surii merit that 
all of them in process of time were amsuls. Heing afU^rwards 
chosen into the number of priests called augurs, appointed 
amongst the Romans to observe and register divinations made 
by the flight of birds or prodigies in the air, he so carefully 
studied the ancient customs of his country, and so thoroughly 
understood the religion of his arK<'Stors, tliat this oflice, which 
was before only esteemed a title of honour and merely upon 
that account sought after, by his means rose to the rank of one 
of the higiiest arts, and gave a confirmatmn to the correctness 
of the definition, which some philosophers have given of religion, 
that it is the science of worshipping the gods. When he per- 
formed any part of his duty, he did it with great skill and 
utmost care, making it, when he was engaged in it, hLs only 
business, not omitting any one ccrernony, or adding the least 
circumstance, but always insisting, with his companions of Uk 
same order, even on points that might seem inconsiderable, and 
urging upon them, that though they might think the Deity waj 
easily panfled, and ready to forgive faults of inadvertency, yet 
any such laxity was a very dangerous thing for a commonwcaltl 
to allow; because no man ever began the disturbance of hii 
country *s peace by a notorious breach of its laws; and thoai 
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v^ho are careless in trifles give a precedent for remissness in 
important duties. Nor was he less severe in requiring and 
observing the ancient Roman discipline in military affairs; not 
endeavouring, when he had the command, to ingratiate himself 
with liis soldiers by popular flattery, though this custom pre- 
vailed at that time amongst many, who, by favour and gentle- 
ness to those that were under them in tiieir first employment, 
sought to be promoted to a second; but, by instructing them 
in the laws of military discipline with the same care and exact- 
ness a priest would use in teaching ceremonies and dreadful 
mysteries, and by severity to such as transgressed and con- 
temned those laws, he maintained his country in its former 
greatness, esteeming victory over enemies itself but as an acces- 
sory to the proper training and disciplining of the citizens. 

Whilst the Romans were engaged in war with Antiochus the 
Great, against whom their most experienced commanders were 
employed, there arose another war in the west, and they w'en* 
all up in arms in Spain. Thither they sent ADmilius, in the 
quality of praetor, not with six axes, which number other 
praetors were accustomed to have carried before them, but with 
twelve; so that in his praetorship he was honoured with the 
dignity of a con^^ul. He twice overcame the barbarians in 
battle, thirty tliousand of whom were slain: successes chiefly 
to be ascribed to the wisdom and conduct of the commander^ 
who by his great skill in choosing the advantage of the ground, 
and making the onset at the passage of a river, gave ins soldiers 
an easy victory. Having made himself master of two hundred 
and fifty cities, whose inhabitants voluntarily yiel(lc{j, and 
bound themselves by oath to fidelity, he left the province in 
peace, and returned to Rome, not enriching himself a drachma 
by the war. And, indeed, in general, he was but remiss in 
making money; though he always lived freely and generously 
on what he had, wliich was so far from being excessive, that 
after his tleath there was barely enough left to answer liis wife's 
dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Maso, who had 
fonnerly been consul. With her he lived a considerable time in 
wedlock, and then divorced her, though she had made him the 
father of noble children, being mother of the renowned Scipic 
and Fabius Maximus. The rciison of tliis separation has not 
come to our knowledge ; but there seems to be a truth conveyed 
in the account of another Roman’s being divorced from his 
wife, which may be applicable here. Tliis person being highly 
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blamed by his friends, who demanded, Wits she not chaste? 
was she not fair? was she not fruitful? holding out his shot', 
asked them, Whether it was not new? and well made? Yet, 
added he, none of you can tell where it pinches me. Ccrtiiin it 
IS, that great and open faults have often led to no sejxiration; 
wliile mere petty repeated annoyanct's, arising from unpleasant- 
ness or incongruity of cluuacter, have l>een tlie oerasion of such 
estrangement as to make it impo^slhle for man and wife to live 
together with any content. 

/Emilias, h.uing thus put away Papiria, married a second 
mfe, by whom he had two sons, whom he brought up in his 
own house, transferring the two former into the greatest and 
llie mO'st noble families of Rome, rhe eKier wiis adopted into 
the house of Fabius Maximus, who was five times consul; the 
younger by the son of Scipio Afneanus, his cousin-german, and 
was by him named Scipio. 

Of tlie daughters of /Eimlius, one was married to the son of 
Cato, the other to .Elius Tubero. a m(Kt worthy man, and the 
one Roman who best succeediid in combining liberal habits w'ith 
poverty. For there were sixteen near rel.itions, all of them ul 
the family of the A^dii, possessed of but one farm, which sufiiced 
them all, whilst one small house, or rather cottage, contained 
them, their numerous ofT^^pring, and their wives; amongst whom 
w.LS the daughter of our iiamlius, who, altliough her father had 
been twice consul, iind had twice triumphe<J, was not ashamed 
of her husband’s poverty, but proud of his viitue that kept him 
poor. Far otherwise it is with the brothers and relations of 
this age, who, imless whole tracts of land, or at le.ist walls and 
rivers, part their inheritances, and k<‘cp them at a distance, 
never cease from mutual quarrels. History suggests a variety 
of good counsel of this sort, by the way, to those who desire 
to learn and improve. 

To proceed: iEm:lius, being chosen consul, waged war wnth 
the Ligurians, or lugustines, a people near the Alps. They 
were a bold and warlike nation, and tlnur nr; dibourhoorl to 
the Romans had begun to giv'C them skill m the arts of war. 
They occupy the further parts of Italy ending under tlic Alps, 
and those parts of the Alps themselves which are washed by 
the Tuscan sea and face toward Africa, mingled there with 
Gauls and Iberians of the coast. Besides, at that time they had 
turned their thoughts to the seas, and sailing as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules in light vessels fitted for that purj>ose, robl>ed and 
destroyed all that trafficked m those parts, iliey, with an 
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army of forty thousand, waited the coming of iEmilius, who 
brought with him not above eight thousand, so that the enemy 
was five to one when they engaged; yet he vanquished and put 
them to flight, forcing them to retire into their walled towns, 
and in this condition offered them fair conditions of accom- 
modation; it being the policy of the Romans not utterly to 
destroy the Ligurians, because they were a sort of guard and 
bulwark against the frequent attempts of the Gauls to over- 
run Italy. Trusting wholly therefore to iEmilius, they delivered 
up their towns and shipping into his hands. He, at the utmost, 
razed only the fortifications and delivered their towns to them 
again, but took away all their shipping with him, leaving them 
no vessels bigger than those of three oars, and set at liberty 
great numbers of prisoners they had taken both by sea and land, 
strangers as well as Romans. These were the acts most worthy 
of remark in his first consulship. 

Afterwards he frequently intimated his desire of being a 
second time consul, and was once candidate; but meeting with 
a repulse and Ixung passed by, he gave up all thought of it, 
and devoted himself to his duties as augur, and to the educa- 
tion of his children, whom he not only brought up, as he himself 
had been, in the Roman and ancient discipline, but also with 
unusual zeal in that of Greece. To this purpose he not only 
procured masters to teach them grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
but had for them also preceptors m modelling and drawing, 
man;igers of horses and dogs, and instructors in field sports, 
all from Greece. And, if he was not hindered by public affairs, 
he himself would l)e with them at their studies, and see them 
perform their exercises, being the most affectionate father in 
Rome. 

This was the time, in public matters, when the Romans 
were engaged in war with Perseus, King of the Macedonians, 
and great complaints were made of their commanders, who, 
either through their want of skill or courage, were conducting 
matters so shamefully, that they did less hurt to the enemy 
than they received from him. They that not long before had 
forced Antiochus the Great to quit the rest of Asia, to retire 
beyond Mount Taurus, and confine himself to Syria, glad to 
buy his peace with fifteen thous*uid talents; they that not long 
since had vanquished King Philip in Thessaly, and freed the 
Greeks from the Macedonian yoke ; nay, had overcome Hannibal 
himself, who far surpassed all kings in daring and power — 
thought it scorn that Perseus should think himself an enemy 
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fit to match the Romans, and to be able to wnsre war with them 
so long on equal terms, with the remainder onlv of his father’s 
routed forces; not being aware that Philip after his defeat 
had greatly improved both the strength and discipline of the 
Macedonian army. To make whuh apjtear, 1 sludl brieHv 
recount the story from the beginning. 

Antigonus, the most powerful amongst the captains and 
successors of Alexander, having obtained for himself and his 
posterity the title of king, had a son named lyemctrius, father 
to Antigonus, called Gonatas, aiul he had a son Demetrius^ who, 
reigning some short time, died and left a young son railed 
Philip. The chief men of M.icedon, fearing great confusion 
might arise in his minority, called in Antigonus, cousin-german 
to the late king, and married him to the wulow, the mother of 
Philip. At first they only styled him regent and general, but 
when they found by exjXTieme that he governed the kingdom 
with moderation and to general advantoL’e, gave him the title 
of king. This w'as he that was surnamed Doson, as if he was a 
great promiser and a bad jicrformer. 'I'o him sm i i^eded Philip, 
who in his youth gave griMt hopes of ecjualling the Ixst of kings, 
and that he one day would restore M.icedon to its tornier state 
and dignity, and prove himsdf the one man able to clack the 
power of the Romans, now rising and extending over the whole 
world. But, iKung vanquished in a pilrlied liattle by Titus 
Flamininus near Siotiissa, his resolution failed, and he vadded 
himself anci all that he had to the nuTcv of the Rom.ins, wfdl 
contented that he could escii|>e with paving a small tribute. Vet 
aftenvards, rcrollcrting hims< If, he Ixire it with gnMt impatience, 
and thought he lived rather like a slave that was pk-a'Ned with 
c.ise, than a man of sense and courage, wh bl he he!<l his kingdom 
at the pleiisure of his con<jneror'», whidi made him turn his 
whole mind to w’ar, and prepare himsdf with as inudi cunning 
and privacy as possible. To this end, he l< ft his fitus on the 
high roads and sea-coast ungarnsoned, and ahnost desolate, 
that they might seem ineonsjd< rable; in the rn« .lutime, roUeeting 
large forces up the country, and furnishing his inland posts, 
strongholds, and towais, with arms, mone\, and men fit for 
service, he thus provided himsdf for war, and yet kept his 
preparations close. He had in his armoury arms for thirty 
thousand men; in granaries, in pla«^c.s of strength, eight iniJhons 
of bushels of corn, and as much ready money as would defray 
the charge of maintaining ten thousand merrenarv soldiers for 
ten years in d( fence of the country. But before he could put 
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these things into motion, and carry his designs into effect, hf 
died for grief and anguish of mind, being sensible he had put 
bis innocent son Demetrius to deatli, upon the calumnies of 
one that was far more guilty. Perseus, his son that survived, 
inherited his hatred to the Romans as well as his kingdom, but 
was incompetent to carry out his designs, through want of 
courage and the viciousness of a character in v/hich, among 
faults and diseases of various sorts, covetousness bore the chiet 
place. There is a statement also of his not being true-born, 
that the wife of King Philip took him from his mother, 
Gnathocnion (a woman of Argos, that earned her living as a 
seamstress), as soon as he was bom, and passed him upon 
her hnsbarul as her own. And this might be the chief cause of 
hi.s contriving the death of Demetrius; as he might well fear 
that, so long as there was a lawful succe.ssor in the family, there 
was no security that his spurious birth might not be revealed. 

Notwithstanding all this, and though his spirit was so mean 
and temper so sordid, yet trusting to the strength of his resources, 
he engaged in a war with the Romans, and for a long time 
maintained it; rejmlsing and even vanquishing some generals 
of consular dignity, and some great armies and fleets. He 
routed I’ublius Licinius, who was the first that invaded Mace- 
donia, in a cavalry battle, slew twenty-five hundred practiced 
soldiers, and took six hundred prisoners; and surprising their 
fleet as they rode at anchor before Orens, he took twenty 
ships of burden with all their lading, sunk the rest that were 
freighted with com, and, besides this, made himself master 
of four galleys with five banks of oars. He fought a second 
battle with Hostilius, a consular officer, as he was making his 
way into the country at Elimiae, and forced him to retreat, 
and, when he aftei*warcls bv stealth designed an invasion through 
Thessaly, challenged him to fight, which the other feared to 
accept. Nay more, to show his contempt to the Romans, and 
that he wanted employment, as a war h\’ the by, he made, an 
expedition against the Dardanians, in which he slew ten thousand 
of those barlianan people, and brought a great spoil away. He 
privately, moreover, solicited the Gauls (also called Bastemae), 
a warlike nation, and famous for horsemen, dwelling near the 
Danube; and incited the Illyrians, by the means of Genthius 
their king, to join with him in the war. It was also reported 
that the liarbarians, allured by promise of rewards, were to 
make an irruption into Italy, through the lower Gaul by the 
shore of the Adriatic Sea. 
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The Romans, being advertised of these things, thought it 
necessary no longer to choose their commanders by favo\jr or 
solicitation, but of their own motion to select a genera! of 
wisdom and capacity for the management of great affairs. 
And such was Paulus if^milius, advanced in years, being nearly 
threescore, yet vigorous in his own person, and rich in valiant 
sons and sons-in-law, besides a great numlier of influential 
relations and friends, all of whom joined in urging him to 
yield to the desires of the people, who called him to the consul- 
ship. He at first manifested some shyness of the people and 
withdrew himself from their importunity, professing rrlucUnce 
to hold office; but, when they daily came to his doors, urging 
him to come forth to the place of elcrtion, and pre.ssing him 
with noise and clamour, he acceded to their request. When 
he appeared amongst the candidates, it did not look ns if it 
were to sue for the consulship, hut to bring victorv and sncces.s, 
that he came down into the ( ainpus; th( v all received him 
there with such hopes and such gladness, unanimously ( boosing 
him a second time consul; nor would they sufler the lots to be 
cast, as was usual, to determine which province should fall to 
his share, but immediately decreed him the command of the 
Macedonian war. It is tofd, that when he hari l)ccn proclaimed 
general against Perseus, and was honoiirahlv arcompanK*d home 
by great numbers of people, he found his daughter Tcrtia, a 
very little girl, weeping, and taking her to him asked her why 
she was crving. She, catching him about tlie neck and kissing 
him, said, “ O father, do you not know that Perseus is dead? ” 
meaning a little dog of that name that was brought up in the 
house with her; to vs hah /Ernilius repl.ed, “ Go<kJ fortune, my 
daughter ; I embrace the omen.” Thi.s Ca ero, the orator, relates 
in his book on divination. 

It was the custom for such as were chosen consuls, from a 
stage designed for such purjxises, to addre.s5 the f>eoj>lc, and 
return them thanks for their favour. A^niilius, therefore, 
having gathered an assembly, sjx)kc and said that he sued for 
the first consulship, because he him.sclf stood in need of such 
honour; but for the second, because they wanted a general; 
upon which account he thought there w;is no thanks due: it 
they judged they could manage the war by any other to more 
advantage, he would willingly yield up his charge; but, if they 
confided in him, they were not to make themselves hi.s col- 
leagues in his office, or raise reports, and criticise his actioms, 
but, w'ithout Ulking, supply him with means and as.sistancc 
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necessary to the carrying on of the war; for if they proposed to 
command their own commander they would render this expedi- 
tion more ridiculous than the former. By this speech he in- 
spired great reverence for him amongst the citizens and great 
expectations of future success; all were well pleased that they 
had passed by such as sought to be preferred by flattery, and 
fixed upon a commander endued with wisdom and courage to 
tell them the truth. So entirely did the people of Rome, that 
they might rule, and become masters of the world, yield obedi- 
ence and service to reason and superior virtue. 

That i^^'milius, setting forward to the war, by a prosperous 
voyage and successful journey, arrived with speed and safety 
at his camp I attribute to good fortune; but, when I see how 
the war under his command was brought to a happy issue, 
partly by his own daring boldness, partly by his good counsel, 
partly by the ready administration of his friends, partly by his 
presence of mind and skill to embrace the most proper advice 
in the extremity of danger, I cannot ascribe any of his remark- 
able and famous actions (as I can those of other commanders) 
to his so much celebrated good fortune; unless you will say 
that the covetousness of Perseus was the good fortune of 
i^'lmilius. The truth is, Perseus’ fear of spending his money 
was the destruction and utter niin of all those splendid and 
great preparations with which the Macedonians were in high 
hopes to airry on the war with success. For there came at 
his request ten thousand horsemen of the Bastern®, and as 
many foot, who were to keep pace with them, and supply their 
places in case of failure; all of them professed soUiiers, men 
skilled neither in tilling of land, nor in navigation of ships, nor 
able to get their living by grazing, but whose only business 
and single art and trade it was to fight and conquer all that 
resisted them. When these came into the district of Mxdica, 
and encamped and mixed with the king’s soldiers, being men 
of great stature, admirable at their exercises, great boasters, 
and loud in their threats against their enemies, they gave 
new counige to the Macedonians, w ho were ready to think the 
Romans would not be able to confront them, but would be 
.struck with terror at their looks and motions, they w'ere so 
strange and so formidable to behold. When Perseus had thus 
encouraged his men, and elevated them with these great ho[>es, 
os soon as a thousand gold pieces were demanded for each 
captain, he was so amazed and beside himself at the vastness of 
llie amount, Uut out of mere stinginess he drew back and let 
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himself lose their assistance, as if he had been some steward, not 
the enemy of the Romans, and ^vouKi have to give an exact 
account of the expenses of the war to those \s ith whom he waged 
it. Nay, when he had his foes as tutv>rs, to instnu i him what he 
had to do, who, besides their other prepaiations, had a hundred 
thousand men drawn togetlier and in readiness for tlu ir service; 
yet he that was to engage against so ('i.n>id{ rable a lorce, and 
in a war that wtis maintaining such nr.inbers as this, neverthe- 
less doled out his money, and put seals on his bags, and was as 
fearful of touching it, as if it had l>elonged to some one else. 
And all this was done by one, not d(‘srended frinn lAdians or 
Phamirians, but who could pretend to st)ine shaie of the virtues 
of Alexander and Philip, whom he w.is allied to hy birth; men 
who conquered the world by judging that empire was to lx* 
purchased by monev, not money i)y empire. (Vrtainly it 
became a proverb, that not Philip, hut his gold, took the cities 
of Greece. And Alexander, when he iindert<x)k his ( xpediuon 
against the Indians, and found hi.s Macedonians eiK urnbcrcd 
and ap[>ear to march heavily with then Persian spoils, first set 
fire to his own carnages, and theme jKTuiaded the reU to 
imitate his example, that thus freed they might proceed to the 
war w ithout hindrance. V\ here.ts IN rseus, al Kuuiding in wealth, 
would not preserve himself, his children, and his kingdom, at 
the expense of a small p^art of his treasure; l)ul chose rather to 
be carried away with numbers of his subjects with the name of 
the wealthy caf)tive, and show the Romans what great nchf4i 
he had husbanded and preserved for them, hor he not only 
played false with the Gauls, are! smt them away, but also, after 
alluring (ienthius, King of the IllyrMus, by the hofies of three 
hundred talents, to Ji^sist him in the war, he causeci the money 
to be counted out in the presenec of his me.ssengrrs, and to lx* 
sealed up. Up>on wlmh (ienthius, thinking himself possessed 
of what he desired, committed a wu k^‘d and shameful act: he 
seized and irnpn.soned the aml>assadors sent to him from the 
Romans. Whence Perseus, concluding that tlicre was no need 
of money to make Genthiu.s an enemy to the Rornams, but that 
he had given a lasting earnest of his enmity, and by his flag;rant 
injustice suflicicntly mvolved himself in the war, defrauded 
the unfortunate king of his three hundred talents, and without 
any concern lx:held him, his wife, and < hildrtn, in a short time 
after, carried out of their kingdom, as from their nest, by 
Lucius Anicius, who was sent against him with an army, 
itmilius, coming against such an adversary, ma<Ic light 
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indeed of him, but admired his preparation and power. For he 
had four thousand horse, and not much fewer than fort\ 
thousand full-armed foot of the phalanx; and planting him 
self along the seaside, at the foot of Mount Olympus, in ground 
with no access on any side, and on all sides fortified with fence 
and bulwarks of wood, remained in great security, thinking by 
delay and expense to weary out iEmilius. But he, in the mean- 
time, busy in thought, weighed all counsels and all means of 
attack, and perceiving his soldiers, from their former want of 
discipline, to be impatient of delay, and ready on all occasions 
to teach their general his duty, rebuked them, and bade them 
not meddle with what was not their concern, but only take care 
that they and their arms were in readiness, and to use their 
swords like Romans when their commander should think fit to 
employ them. Further, he ordered that the sentinels by night 
should watch without javelins, that thus they might be more 
careful and surer to resist sleep, having no arms to defend them- 
selves against any attacks of an enemy. 

What most annoyed the army was the want of water; for 
only a little, and that foul, flowed out, or rather came by drops 
from a spring adjoining the sea; but -^milius, considering that 
he was at the foot of the high and woody mountain Olympus, 
and conjecturing by the flourishing growth of the trees that 
there were springs that had their course underground, dug a 
great many holes and wells along the foot of the mountain, 
which were presently filled with pure water escaping from its 
confinement into the vacuum they afforded. Although there 
are some, indeed, who deny that there are reservoirs of water 
lying ready provided out of sight, in the places from whence 
springs flow, and that when they appear, they merely issue and 
run out; on the contrary, they say, they are then formed and 
come into existence for the first time, by the liquefaction of 
the surrounding matter; and that this change is caused by 
density and cold, when the moist vapour, by being closely 
pressed together, becomes fluid. As women’s breasts are not 
like vessels full of milk always prepared and ready to flow from 
tliem; but their nourishment being changed in their breasts, is 
there made milk, and from thence is pressed out. In like 
manner, places of the earth that are cold and full of springs, do 
not contain any hidden waters or receptiicles which are capable, 
as from a source always ready and furnished, of supplying all 
the brooks and deep rivers ; but by compressing and condensing 
the vapours and air tiiey turn them into that substance. And 
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thus places that are dug open flow by that pressure, and afford 
the more water (as the bre.ists of women do milk by their being 
sucked), the vapour thus moistening and becoming fluid; 
whereas ground that remains idle and undug is not ca{)able of 
[iroducing any water, whilst it wants the motion which is the 
cause of liquefaction. But those that lusscrt this opinivni give 
occasion to the doubtful to argue, that on the same ground 
there should be no blood in living rreuures, but that it must In- 
formed by the wound, some sort of S})int or flesh being changed 
into a liquid and flowing matter. Moreover, they are refuted 
by the fact that men who dig mines, eitlur in sieges or for 
metals, meet with rueis, which are not colle cted by little and 
little (as must necessarily be, if they hail their being at the very 
instant the earth was opened), but break out at once with 
violence; and upon the cutting through a roik, there often 
gush out great quantities of water, which then as suddenly 
cease. But of this enough. 

.dlunilius lay still for some days, and it is .said that there 
were never two great armii.^ so nigh that enjoyed so much 
quiet. When he had tried and considered all things, he was 
informed that there uas vet one pas'> igc left unguarded, through 
Perrlucbia by the temple of A|X)llo and the Rock (fathering, 
therefore, more hope trom tlie place Inung left defenceless than 
fe.ir from the roughness and difficulty of the [)a.s.sage, he 
firup .^ed it for consuit<ition. Amongst tho.se that were present 
at the council, Sci[)i(), sumamed Nasica, son in law to .Scipio 
Africanus, who ^.fterwards was so powerful in the senatediousc, 
w.'is the first tliat offered liimsclf to comm.md tho.se that should 
be sent to encomyiass the enemy. Next to liim, Fabius Maximii.s, 
eldest son of ilimilius, although yet very young, offered him:,cif 
with great zeal, /^milius, rejuicing, gave llu-m, not .so many 
as Polybius states, but, as Nasica himself tdl-s us in a brief 
letter which he wrote to one of the kings with an account of 
the expedition, three thousand Itah ms that were not Koman.s, 
and liis left wing consisting of five thousiind. Taking with him, 
besides these, one hundred and twenty horsemen, and two 
hundred Tfiracians and Cretans intermixed that Ilarpalus luid 
sent, he began his journey towards the sea, and encamped ip ar 
the temple of Hercules, as if he designed to embark, and .so to 
.sail round and environ the enemy. But when the soldiers had 
supped and it was dark, he made the aipUins acquainted with 
his real intentions, and marching all night in the opfx>site 
direction away from the sea, till he came under the temple of 
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Apollo, there rested his army. At this place Mount Olympus 
rises in height more than ten furlongs, as appears by the epigram 
made by the man that measured it: — 

** The summit of Olympus, at the site 
Where stands Apnllo’s temple, has a height 
Of full ten furlongs by the line, and more. 

Ten furlongs, and one hundred feet, less hnir. 

Eurnehis’s son, Xenagoras, reached the place. 

Adieu, O king, and do thy pilgrim grace.” 

It is allowed, say the geometricians, tl\at no mountain in 
height or sea in depth exceeds ten furlongs, and yet it seems 
probable that Xenagoras did not take his admeasurement 
carelessly, but according to the rules of art, and with instru- 
ments for the purjx)se. Here it was that Nasica passed the 
night. 

A Cretan deserted, who fled to the enemy during the march, 
discovered to Perseus the design which the Romans had to 
encompass him: for he, seeing that Asmilius lay still, had not 
suspected any such attempt. He was startled at the news, 
yet did not put his army in motion, but sent ten thousand 
mercenary soldiers, and two thousand Macedonians, under 
command of Milo, with order to hasten and possess themselves 
of the passes. Polybius relates that the Romans found these 
men asleep when they attacked them; but Nasica says there 
was a sharp and severe conflict on the top of the mountain, 
that he himself encountered a mercenary Thracian, pierced him 
through with his javelin, and slew liitn; and that the enemy 
being forced to retreat, Milo stripped to his coat and fled shame- 
fully without his armour, while he followed without danger, 
and conveyed the whole army down into the country. 

After tliis event, Perseus, now grown fearful, and fallen from 
his hopes, removed his camp in all haste; he was under the 
necessity either to stop before Pydna, and there run the hazard 
of a battle, or disperse his army into cities, and there expect 
the event of the war, which, having once made its way into liis 
country, could not be driven out without great slaughter and 
bloodshed. But Perseus, being told by his friends that he was 
much superior in number, and that men fighting in the defence 
of their waves and children must needs feel all the more counige, 
especially when all was done in the sight of their king, who 
himself was engaged in equal danger, was thus again encouraged ; 
and, pitching his camp, prepared himself to ^ht, viewed the 
country, and gave out the commands, as if he designed to set 
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upon the Romans as soon ;is tliey approached. The place wa< 
a field fit for the action of a {>h;ilanx, which requins snuxjih 
standing and even gmund, and also had divers little hills, one 
joining another, fit for the motions whether in retreat or advance 
of light troops and skirmishers. Through the middle ran tire 
rivers ^son and Leucus, which though not vcr>^ dcej>, it Ix ing 
the latter end of summer, yet were likely enough to give tlie 
Romans some trouWe. 

As soon as /Emilius had rejoined Nasici, he ad\anced in 
battle array against the enemy; but when he foiiiui lu»w Uu-y 
were drawn up, and the number of their forces, he regarded 
them with admiration and surprise, and halte<l, con.'jidering 
within himself. The young commanders, eager to fight, riding 
along by his side, pressed him not to delay, and mi>st of all 
Nasica, flushed with his late success on Olympus. To whom 
iElmilius answered with a smile: “ So wcaild I do were I of your 
age; but many victories have Uiught me the ways in wliich 
men are defeated, and forbid me to eng:igc soldiers weary with 
a long march against an army drawn up and prepared for 
batth*.” 

Then he gave command that the front of his anny, and such 
as were in sight of the enemy, should form as if ready to engage, 
and those in the rear should cast up the trenches and fortify 
the camp; so that the hindmost in succession wheeling off by 
degrees and withdrawing, their whole order mis insensibly 
broken up, and the army enc4imped without noise or trouble. 

When it was night, and, supper Ixing over, all wrre turning • 
to sleep and rest, on a sudden the moon, which was tlu-n at full 
and high in the heavens, grew dark, and by degrees losing her 
light, p:iss( (1 through various colours, and at length wa.s totally 
eclipsed. The Homans, according to their custom, cluttering 
brass pans and lifting up fire-brands and torches into the air, 
invoked the return of her light; the Macedonians bclmved far 
otherwise: terror and amazement seize<l their whole army, and 
a nimour crept by degrce.s into their aimp that this cclips« 
portended even that of their king, zl'.milius w^as no novice in 
these things, nor was ignorant of the nature of the seeming 
irregularities of eclipses —that in a certain revolution of time, 
the moon in her course enters the shadow of the earth and is 
there ob^aired, till, [>assing the region of d.^rkness, she is again 
enlightened by the sun. Vet bnng a devout man, a religious 
observer of sacrifices and the art of divination, as soon as he 
perceived the moon beginning to regain her former lustre, he 
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rushed with great violence towards the place, where the conflict 
grew very fierce and the slaughter terrible on both sides. For 
these endeavoured to cut the spears asunder with their swords, 
or to beat them bark with their shields, or put them by with 
their hands; and, on the other side, the Macedonians held their 
long sarissas in both hands, and pierced those that came in their 
way quite through their armour, no shield or corslet being able 
to resist the force of that weapon. The Pelignians and Mar- 
rucinians were tlurown headlong to the ground, having without 
consideration, with mere animal fury, rushed upon a certain 
death. Their first ranks being slain, those that were behind 
were forced to give hack; it cannot be said they fled, but they 
retreated towards Mount Olocrus. When ^milius saw this, 
Posidonius relates, he rent his clothes, some of his men being 
ready to fly, and the rest not willing to engage with a phalanx 
into wliich they could not hope to make any entrance — a sort 
of palisade, as it were, impregnable and unapproachable, with 
its close array of long spears everywhere meeting the assailant. 
Nevertheless, the uncqualness of the ground would not |>ermit 
a widely extended front to be so exactly drawn up as to have 
their shields everywhere joined; and i£milius perceived that 
there were a great many interstices and breaches in the Aface- 
donian phalanx; as it usually happens in all great armies, 
according to the different efforts of the combatants, who in one 
part press forward with eagerness, and in another arc forced 
to fall back. Taking, therefore, this occiision, with all speed 
he broke up his men into their cohorts, and gave them order 
to fall into the intervals and openings of the enemy’s body, 
and not to make one general attack upon them all, but to engage, 
as they were divided, in several partial battles. These commands 
iiLnulius gave to his captains, and they to their soldiers; and no 
sooner had they entered the spaces and separated their enemies, 
but they charged them, some on their sides where they were 
naked and exposed, and others, making a circuit, l>ehind; 
iuid thus destroyed the force of the phalanx, which consists 
in common action and close union. And now, come to fight 
man to man, or in small parties, the Macedonians smote in vam 
upon firm and long shields with their little swords, whilst their 
slight bucklers were not able to sustain the weight and force 
of the Roman swords, which pierced through all their armour 
to their bodies; they turned, in fine, and fled. 

The conflict was obstinate. And here Marcus, the son of 
Cato, and son-in-law of i^miliiis, whilst he showed all possible 
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courage, let fall his sword. Being a young man carefully brought 
up and disciplined, and, son of so renowned a father, bound to 
give proof of more than ordinary virtue, he thought his life but 
a burden, should he live and jxTinit h:s enemies to enjoy this 
spoil. He hurried hither and thither, and wherever he espied 
a friend or companion, declared his misfortune, and l>egged their 
assistance; a considerable numlxT of brave men being thus 
collected, with one accord they made thnr way through their 
fellows after their leader, and fell upon the enernv ; whom after 
a sharp conflict, many wounds, and much slaughter, they re- 
pulsed, possessed the place that was now dc^erttai and free, and 
set themselves to .search for tlie sword, which at last thev found 
covered with a great heap of arms and dead bodies. Overjoyed 
with this success, they raised the song of triumph, and, with more 
eagerness than ever, chargtd the foes that vet remained firm and 
unbroken. In the end, three thousand of tiie chosen men. who 
kept their ground and fought vaiiantlv to the last, were all rut 
in pieces, while the slaughter of such as fled was also verv great. 
The plain and th(‘ lower part of the hills were filled with dear! 
l>odies, and the water of the river l^euc us, wiiuh the Romans 
did not pass till the next dav after the battle, was then mingled 
with blood. For it is siiul there fell more than twcntv-live 
thousand of the enemy; of the Romans, as rosidoniu.s relates, 
a hundred; as .\asica, only fourscore. This battle, though so 
great, was very quicklv decided, it Ixung tluee in the aftcTnoon 
when they first engaged, and not four when the enemy wa.s 
vanquished, the rest <d tlie day was S})ent in i>iirsuit of the 
fugitives, whom they followed alxuit thirteen or fourteen miles, 
so that It was far in the night when tle-v returned. 

All the others were met bv their servants with tordies, anfl 
brought hack wuth jov and gre.at tnum]))i to their tents, which 
were set out vMth lights, and decked with wreiihs of ivy and 
laurel. Hut the general himself was in great grief. Of the two 
sons that served lUKler him in the w'ar, the youngest was mi.ssing, 
whom he held most dear, and whose rour*igc and go<^>d quahtie.s 
he perceived much to excel tliose of his brothers. Bold and 
eager for distinction, and still a mere child in age, he concluded 
that he had perished, whilst for want of experience he liad 
engaged himself t(30 far amongst his enemies, ilis sorrow and 
fears became known to the army; the soldiers, quitting their 
suppers, ran about with lights, some to /lilmilius’s tent, some out 
of the trenches, to seek him amongst such as were slam in the 
first onset. There was nothing but grief in the camp, and the 
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plain was filled with the cries of men calling out for Scipio; for, 
from his very youth, he was an object of admiration ; endowed 
above any of his equals with the good qualities requisite either 
for command or counsel. At length, when it was late, and thev 
almost despaired, he returned from the pursuit with only two 
or three of his companions all covered with the fresh blood of 
his enemies, having been, like some dog of noble breed, carried 
away by the pleasure, greater than he could control, of his 
first victory. This was that Scipio that afterwards destroyed 
Carthage and Numantia, and was, without dispute, the first 
of the Romans in merit, and had the greatest authority amongst 
them. Thus Fortune, deferring her displeasure and jealousv 
of such great success to some other time, let iEmilius at present 
enjoy this victory, without any detraction or diminution. 

As for Perseus, from Pydna he fled to Pella with his cavalry, 
which was as yet almost entire. But when the foot came up 
with them, and, upbraiding them as cowards and traitors, tried 
to pull them off their horses, and fell to blows, Perseus, fearing 
the tumult, forsook the common road, and, lest he should bo 
known, pulled off his purple, and carried it before him, and 
took his crown in his hand and, that* he might the better con- 
verse with his friends, alighted from his horse and led him. Of 
those that were about him, one stopped, pretending to tie his 
shoe that was loose, another to water his horse, a third to drink 
himself; and thus lagging behind, by degrees left him, they 
having not so much reason to fear their enemies as his cruelty ; 
for he, disordered by his misfortune, sought to clear himself 
by laying the cause of the overthrow upon everybody else. He 
arrived at Pella in the night, where Euctus and Eudaeus, two 
of his treasurers, came to him, and, what with their reflecting 
on his former faults, and their free and ill-timed admonitions 
and counsels, so exasperated him, that he killed them both, 
stabbing them with his own dagger. After this, nobody stuck 
to him but Evander the Cretan, Archedemus the ^Etolian, and 
Neon the Ba‘otian. Of tlie common soldiers there followed 
him only those from Crete, not out of any good-will, but because 
they were as constant to his riches as the bees to their hive. 
For he carried a great treasure with him, out of which he had 
su tiered them to take cups, bowls, and other vessels of silver 
and gold, to the value of fifty talents. But when he wtxs come 
to Amphipolis, luid afterwards to Galepsus, and his fears were 
a little abated, he relapsed into his old and constitutional disease 
of covetousness, and lamented to his friends that he had, through 
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inadvertency, allowed some pold plate which had belonged ti 
Alexander the Great to go into the hands of the Cretans, ami 
besought those that liad it, with tears in his eves, to excliangi 
with him again for money. Those that understood hu;* 
thoroughly know very well that he only plaved tlie Cretai 
with the Cretans, but those that hcl:«'ved him. and restored 
what they had, were cheated; as he not only did not pav tin 
money, but by craft got thirty talents more of his fne!uls into 
his hands (which in a short time after fell to the cnemv), and 
with them sailed to Samothrace, and tiierc fled to the temple 
of Castor and Pollux for refuge. 

The Macedonians were always accounted great lovers of then 
kings, but now, as if their eluef prop w.is broken, they all gave 
way together, and submitted to /Kinilius, and in two day*' 
made him master of their whole country, dliis seems to con 
firm the opinion which ascrilx^s whatever he did to good fortune 
The omen, also, that happened at Amphi|H)lis has a supci 
natural character. When he was sacrificing there, and th«* 
holy rites were just begun, on a sudden, lightning fell upon tin 
altar, set the wood on fire, and completed the immolation of the* 
sacrifice. The most signal manifestation, however, of prett; 
natural agency appears in the story of the rumour of his success 
For on the fourth day after Perseus was vanquished at i*ydn.». 
whilst the people at Rome were seeing the horse-races, a r<*port 
suddenly rose at the entrance of the theatre that >lhnilius had 
defeated Perseus in a great battle, and was n^lucing all Mace- 
donia under his [)Ower; and from thence it spread amoty’nt the 
people, and created general joy, with shoutings and accla na 
tions for that whole day through the city. But when no certain 
author was found of the news, and every one alike had taken it 
at random, it was abandoned for the present and thought no 
more of, until, a few days after, certain intelligence came, and 
then the first was looked upon as no less than a miracle, having, 
under an appearance of fiction, conUiincd what was real and 
true. It is reported also, that the news of the battle fought in 
Italy, near the river Sagra, was conveyed into Peloponnesus the 
same day, and of that at Mycale against the Medes, to Platiea. 
When the Romans had defeated the Tarquins, who were com- 
bined with the Latins, a little after there were seen at Rome 
two tall and comely men, who professed to bnng the news from 
the camp. They were conjectured to be Gistor and Pollux. 
The first man that spoke to them in the forum, near the foun- 
tain where they were cooling their horses, which were all of a 
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foam, expressed surprise at the report of the victory, when, it is 
said, they smiled, and gently touched his beard with their hands, 
the hair of which from being black was, on the spot, changed to 
yellow. This gave credit to what they said, and fixed the name 
of Ahenobarbus, or Brazen-beard, on the man. And a thing 
which happened in our own time will make all these credible 
For when Antonius rebelled against Domitian, and Rome was 
in consternation, expecting great wars from the quarter of 
Germany, all on a sudden, and nobody knows upon what 
account, the people spontaneously gave out a rumour of victory, 
and the news ran current through the city, that Antonius him- 
self was slain, his whole army destroyed, and not so much as a 
part of it escaped; nay, this belief was so strong and positive, 
that many of the magistrates offered up sacrifice. But when, 
at length, the author was sought for, and none was to be found, 
it vanished by degrees, every one shifting it off from himself to 
another, and, at last, was lost in the numberless crowd, as in a 
vast ocean, and, liaving no solid ground to support its credit, 
was in a short time not so much as named in the city. Never- 
theless, when Domitian marched out with his forces to the war, 
he met with messengers and letters that gave him a relation of 
the victory; and the rumour, it was found, had come the very 
day it was gained, though the distance between the places was 
more than twenty-five liundred miles. The truth of this no 
man of our time is ignorant of. 

But to proceed, Cnieus Octavius, who was joined in com- 
mand with Aimilius, came to an anchor with his fleet under 
Samothrace, where, out of respect to the gods, he permitted 
Perseus to enjoy the benefit of refuge, but took care that he 
should not escape by sea. Notwithstanding, Perseus secretly 
persuaded Oroandcs of Crete, master of a small vessel, to con- 
vey him and his treasure away. He, however, playing the 
true Cretan, took in the treasure, and bade him come, in the 
night, witli his children and most necessary attendants, to the 
port by the temple of ( eres; but, as soon as it was evening, set 
sail without him. It had been sad enough for Perseus to be 
forced to let down himself, his wife, and children through a 
narrow window by a wall— people altogether unaccustomed to 
hardship and flying; but that which drew a far sadder sigh 
from his heart was, when he was told by a man, as he wandered 
on the shore, that he had seen Oroandes under sail in the main 
sea; it being now about daybreak. So, tliere being no hopes 
left of escaping, he fled back again to the wall, which he and his 
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wife recovered, though they were seen by the Romans, before 
they could reach them. His children he himself had delivered 
into the hands of Ion, one that had been his favourite, hut now 
proved his betrayer, and was the chief cause that forced him 
(beasts themselves will do so when their young ones are taken) 
to come and yield himself up to those that had them in their 
power. His greatest confidence was in Nasica, and it was for 
him he called, but he not being there, he bewailed his rnisfor- 
tune, and, seeing there was no possible remedy, surrendered 
himself to Octavius. And here, in particular, he made it mani- 
fest that he was possessed with a vice more sordid than covetous- 
ness itself, namely, the fondness of life; by which he dcfirived 
himself even of pity, the only thing that fortune never fakts 
away from the most wretched. He desired to lyc brought to 
/Emilius, who arose from his seat, and, accompanied with his 
friends, went to receive him, with te.irs m his eyes, as a gr( at 
man fallen by the anger of the gods and his own ill fortiine; 
when Perseus — the most shameful uf sights - threw liiiuH' lf .it 
his feet, embraced his knees, and ult. rcd unmanly cries and 
petitions, such as Aunilius w;is not able to lacir, nor would 
vouchsafe to hear: hut looking on him with a sad and angry 
countenance he said, “ Why, unh.ippy man, do you thus take 
[lains to exonerate fortune of your he.iviest charge again^^t Imt, 
by conduct that will make it seem that you are not unjustly in 
calamity, and that it is not your present condition, but vour 
former happiness, that v,as more than your deserts? And 
why depreciate also my vu lory, and make my fonejnests in- 
significant, by proving yourself a coward, and a foe U neath a 
Roman? Distressed valour challengr.s great rcspc< t, even from 
enemies; but cowardice, though never so successful, from tlie 
Romans has always met with scorn.” Vet for .all this he took 
him up, gave him his hand, and delivered him into the custo<iy 
of Tubero. Meantime, he himself carried his sons, his sons-in- 
law, and others of chief rank, especially of the younger sort, 
back with him into his tc ii, whore for a long time he s.it down 
without speaking one word, insomuch that they all wondered 
at him. At last, he began to discourse of fortune and human 
affairs. “ Is it meet,” said lie, ” for him that knows he is but 
man, in his greatest prosperity to pride him.sclf, and be exalted 
ai the conquest of a city, nation, or kingdom, and not rather 
well to weigh this change of fortune, in which all warriors may 
see on example of their common frailty, and learn a hs.^on that 
there is nothing durable or constant? For what time can men 
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Select to think themselves secure, when that of victory itseit 
forces us more than any to dread our own fortune? and a ver\’ 
little consideration on the law of things, and how all are hurrie* ‘ 
round, and each man’s station changed, will introduce sadnc^^ 
in the midst of the greatest joy. Or can you, when you see 
before your eyes the succession of Alexander himself, who 
arrived at the height of power and ruled the greatest empire, 
in the short space of an hour trodden underfoot — when you 
behold a king, that was but even now surrounded with so 
numerous an army, receiving nourishment to support his life 
from the hands of his conquerors — can you, I say, believe 
there is any certainty in what we now possess, whilst there is 
such a thing as chance? No, young men, cast off that vain 
pride and empty boast of victory; sit down with humility, 
looking always for what is yet to come, and the possible future 
reverses which the divine displeasure may eventually make the 
end of our present happiness.” It is said that Ailmilius, having 
spoken much more to the same purpose, dismissed the youn*' 
men properly humbled, and with their vainglory and insolence 
thoroughly chastened and curbed by his address. 

When this was done, he put his army into garrisons, to 
refresh themselves, and went himself to visit Greece, and to 
spend a short time in relaxations equally honourable and 
humane. For as he passed, he eased the people’s grievances, 
reformed their governments, and bestowed gifts upon them; 
to some corn, to others oil out of the king’s storehouses, in 
which, they report, there were such vast quantities laid up, 
that receivers and petitioners were lacking before they could be 
exhausted. In Delphi he found a great square pillar of white 
marble, designed for the pedestal of King Perseus’s gokhm 
statue, on which he commanded his own to be placed, alleging 
that it was but just that the conquered should give place to the 
conquerors. In Olympia he is said to have uttered the saying 
everybody has heard, that Phidias had carved Homer’s Jupiter. 
When the ten commissioners arrived from Rome, he delivered 
up again to the Macedonians their cities and country, granting 
them to live at lil^erty, and according to their own laws, only 
paying the Romans the tribute of a hundred talents, double 
which sum they had been wont to pay to their kings. Then he 
celebrated all manner of shows and games, and sacrifices to the 
gods, and made great entertainments and feasts; the charge of 
all which he liberally defrayed out of the king’s treasury; and 
showed that he understood the ordering and placing of his 
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guests^ and how every man should be received, answcrably to 
their rank and quality, with such nice exactness, that the 
Greeks were full of wonder, finding the care of tliese matters of 
pleasure did not escape him, and that though involved in such 
important business, he could observe correctness in these trifles. 
Nor was it least gratifying to him, that, amulet all the magnifi- 
cent and splendid preparations, he himself w.ls always the most 
grateful sight, and greatest pleasure to those he entertained. 
And he told those that seemed to wonder at his diligence, that 
there was the same spirit shown in m irshalling a haiujuet as an 
army; in rendering the one formid.ihlc to the enemy, the other 
acceptable to the guests. Nor did nun less pr.use liis liberality, 
and the greatness of liis soul, tliiUi his other virtues; for he 
would not so much as see those great qiMniities of silver and 
gold, which were heaped together out of the king’s palaces, 
but delivered them to the qinrstors, to be put into the public 
treasury. He only permitted his own <ons, who were great 
lovers of learning, to take the king’s Ixiuks ; and wdien he dis- 
tributed rew'ards due to extraordinary valour, he gave his son- 
in-law, i^dius Tul>ero, a lx)wl that weighed five pounds. This 
is that Tubero we have already mentioned, who was one of 
sixteen relations that lived together, and were all m untained 
out of one little farm; and it is said that this was the tirst plate 
that ever entered the house of the Ailii, brought thither as an 
honour and rew'ard of virtue; before this time, neither they nor 
their wives ever made use either of silver or gohJ. 

Having thus settled ever\^lhing well, taking his leave of 
the Greeks, and exhorting the Macedonians, that, mindful oi 
the liberty they had rect ivcd from the Romans, tliey should 
endeavour to maintain it by their obedience to the laws, and 
concord amongst themselves, he departed for Epirus, having 
orders from the senate to give the soldiers that followed him in 
the war against Perseus the pill.igc of the citi(‘s of that country. 
Thiit he might set upon them all at once by surprise arul uiv 
awares, he summoned ten of the princ ipal men out of earh, 
whom he commanded, on .such an appoint'*d day, to bring all 
the gold and silver they had either in their private houses or 
temples; and, with every one of the.se, as if it were foi this very 
purpose, and under a pretence of searching for and receiving 
the gold, he sent a centurion and a guard of soldiers ; who, the 
set day being come, rose all at once, and at the very sf If same 
time fell upon them, and proceeded to ransack the cities; so tliat 
in one hour a hundred and fifty thousand persons were mado 
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slaves, and threescore and ten cities sacked. Yet what was 
given to each soldier, out of so vast a destruction and utter 
ruin, amounted to no more than eleven drachmas; so that men 
could only shudder at the issue of a war, where the wealth of a 
whole nation thus divided turned to so little advantage and 
profit to each particular man. 

When iEmilius had done this — an action perfectly contrary 
to his gentle and mild nature — he went down to Oricus, where 
he embarked his army for Italy. He sailed up the river Tiber 
in the king’s galley, that had sixteen banks of oars, and was 
richly adorned with captured arms and with cloths of purple 
and scarlet; so that, the vessel rowing slowly against the stream, 
the Romans that crowded on the shore to meet him had a fore- 
taste of his following triumph. But the soldiers, who had cast a 
covetous eye on the treasures of Perseus, when they did not 
obtain as much as they thought they deserved, were secretly 
enraged and angry with i^smilius for this, but openly com- 
plained that he had been a severe and tyrannical commander 
over them; nor were they ready to show their desire of his 
triumph. When Servius Galba, who was i®milius’s enemy, 
though he commanded as tribune under him, understood this] 
he had the boldness plainly to affirm that a triumph was not to 
be flowed him; and sowed various calumnies amongst the 
soldiers, which yet further increased their ill-will. Nay more, 
he desired the tribunes of the people, because the four hours 
that were rernaining of the day could not suffice for the accusa- 
tion, to let him put it off till another. But when the tribunes 
commanded him to speak then, if he had anything to say, he 
began a long oration, filled with all manner of reproaches, in 
which he spent the remaining part of the time, and the tribunes, 
when it was dark, dismissed the assembly. The soldiers grow- 
ing more vehement on this, thronged all to Galba, and entering 
into a conspirac>% early in the morning beset the capitol, where 
the tribunes had appointed the following assembly to be held. 

As soon as it was day it was put to the vote, and the first 
tnbe was proceeding to refuse the triumph; and the news 
spread amongst the people and to the senate. The people were 
indeed much grieved that ^milius should meet with such 
if^ominy; but this was only in words, which had no effect. 
The chief of the senate exclaimed against it as a base action, 
and excited one anotlier to repress the boldness and insolence 
of the soldiers, which would ere long become altogether un- 
governable and violent, were they now permitted to deprive 
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i^milius of his triumph. Forcing a passage tlirough the crowd, 
they came up in great numbers, and desircil the tribunes to 
defer polling till they had spoken what they had to sav to the 
people. All things thus suspendctl, and silence l)eing made, 
Marcus Servdlius stood up, a man of consular dignity, and who 
had killed twenty-three of his enemies that had challenged him 
in suigle combat. “ It is now more tluin ever/' s.iid he, “ clear 
to my mind how great a commander our .Kinilius Paulus is, 
when I see he was able to perform such f.unous and great 
exploits with an array so full of s<'dition and basemss ; nor L.m 
I sufficiently wonder, that a people that seemed to glorv in tlie 
triumphs over Illyrians and laguriaas, should now thnui.d^ 
envy refuse to see the Macedonian king led alive, and all the 
glory of Philip and Alexander, in captivity to tlic Roman 
power. P'or is it not a strange thing f<»r yon, who upon a slight 
rumour of vict(/r)' that aime by chance into the citv, thd offer 
sacrifices and put up your recjucsts unto the gods that you 
might see the report verified, now, when the general is rctunied 
with an undoubted compiest, to defr.iud tlic gods of honour, 
and yourselves of joy, as if you feared to tx'hold the greatness (d 
his warlike deed, or were resolved to spare vour ciuinv? And 
of the two, much better were it to put a stc^p to tJie triumph, 
out of pity to him, than out of envy to your grnend; yet to 
such a height of power is malice arrived amongst you, that a 
man without one scar to show on his skin, that is smooth and 
sleek with ease and home-keeping haljits, will underUke to 
define the office and (luties of a general before us, who wiih our 
owm wounds have been taught how to judge of the valour or 
the cowardice of commanders." And, at the same time, putting 
aside his garment, he showed an infinite number of w.ir> ujx)n 
his breast, and, turning atx)ut, he exposed some parts of his 
person which it is usual to conceal; and, addressing (lalha, 
Siiid: “You deride me for these, in whuii I glory befrire my 
fellow-citizens, for it is in their servu'ee, in which I luivc rulden 
night and day, that I received them; but go collect the vot^s, 
whilst I follow after, and note the base and ungrateful, and 
such as choose rather to he flattered and ajurted than a>m- 
manded by their general.^* It b said this sj)ecch so stoppcrl 
the soldiers’ mouths, and altered their minds, that all the 
tribes decreed a triumph for Aimilius; which was performed 
after this manner. 

The people erected scaffolds in the forum, in the circuses, as 
they call their buildings for horse-races, and in all other parts of 
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the city where they could best behold the show. The spectator 
were clad in white garments; all the temples were open, and 
full of garlands and perfumes; the ways were cleared and kept 
open by numerous officers, who drove back all who crow^ded 
into or ran across the main avenue. This triumph lasted three 
days. On the first, which was scarcely long enough for the 
sight, were to be seen the statues, pictures, and colossal images 
which were taken from the enemy, drawn upon two hundred 
and fifty chariots. On the second was carried in a great many 
waggons the finest and richest armour of the Macedonians, both 
of brass and steel, all newly polished and glittering; the pieces 
of which were piled up and arranged purposely with the greatest 
art, so as to seem to be tumbled in heaps carelessly and by 
chance: helmets were thrown upon shields, coats of mail upon 
greaves; Cretan targets, and Thracian bucklers and quivers of 
arrows, lay huddled amongst horses' bits, and through these 
there appeared the points of naked swords, intermixed with 
long Macedonian sarissas. All these arms were fastened 
together with just so much looseness that they struck against 
one another as they were drawn along, and made a harsh and 
alarming noise, so that, even as spoils of a conquered enemy, 
they could not be beheld without dread. After these waggons 
loaded with armour there followed three thousand men who 
carried the silver that was coined, in seven hundred and fifty 
vessels, each of which weighed three talents, and was carried 
by four men. Others brought silver bowls and goblets and 
cups, all disposed in such order as to make the best show, and 
all curious as well for their size as the solidity of their embossed 
work. 

On the third day, early in the morning, first came the 
trumpeters, who did not sound as they were wont in a proces- 
sion or solemn entry, but such a charge as the Romans use 
when they encourage the soldiers to fight. Next followed 
young men wearing frocks with ornamented borders, who led 
to the sacrifice a hundred and twenty stalled oxen, with their 
horns gilded, and their heads adorned with ribbons and gar- 
lands; and with these were boys that carried basins for liba- 
tion, of silver and gold. After this was brought the gold coin, 
which was divided into vessels that weighed three talents, like 
those that contained the silver; they were in number seventy- 
seven. These were followed by those that brought the conse- 
crated bowl which iEmilius had caused to be made, that weighed 
ten talents, and was set with precious stones. Then were 
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exposed to view the cups of Antigonus and Seleucuse, and 
those of the Thericlean make, and all the gold plate that was 
used at Perseus s table. Next to these came Perseus’s cluiriot, 
in which his armour was placed, and on that his diadem. And. 
after a little intermission, the king’s children were led captives! 
and with them a tnun of their attendants, ma^leI-, aiul 
teachers, all shedding tears, and stretching out lunds to the 
spectators, and making the chiKiren themselves also beg and 
entreat their compassion. There were two sons anti a daughter, 
whose tender age made them but little sensible of the greatness 
of their misery, which very' insensibility of tht ir condition 
rendered it the more deplorable; insomuch that IVcncus him- 
self was scarcely regarded as he went along, whilst pity fixed 
the eyes of the Romans upon the infants; and many of them 
could net forbear tears, and all beheld the sight wuh a mixture 
of sorrow and plea<;ure, until the chihlrcn were p.issed. 

After his children and their attendants came Perseus himself, 
clad all in black, and wearing the boots of his country, and 
looking like one altogether stunned and deprived of reason, 
through the greatness of his misfortunes. Next followed a 
great company of his friends and familiars, whose countenances 
were disfigured with grief, and who let the spectators see, by 
their tears and their continual looking upon Perseus, that it 
was his fortune they so much lamented, and that thev were 
regardless of their own. Perseus sent to A'anilius to entreat 
that he might not be led in pomp, but l>e left out of the triumph; 
who, deriding, as was but just, his row\'irdice and fondness of 
life, sent him this answer, that as for that, it had l:)een Ix^birc, 
and was now, in his own power; giving him to understand that 
the disgrace could be avoid<‘d by death; which the faint- 
hearted man not having the spirit for, and made effeminate by 
I know not what hopes, allowed himself to appear as a part of 
his own spoils. After these were carried four hundred crowns, 
all made of gold, sent from the cities by their respective deputa- 
tions to A^milius, in honour of his victory. Then he himself 
came, seated on a chariot magnificently adorned (a man well 
worthy to be looked at, even without these ensigns of power), 
dressed in a robe of purple, interwoven with gold, and hohlmg 
a laurel branch in his right hand. All the anny, in like manner, 
with boughs of laurel in their hands, divided into their bands 
and companies, follow'ed the chariot of their commander; some 
singing verses, according to the usual custom, mingled with 
raillery; others, songs of triumph and the praLse of ^milius's 
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deeds; who, indeed, was admired and accounted happy by all 
men, and unenvied by every one that was good; except so far 
as it seems the province of some god to lessen that happiness 
which is too great and inordinate, and so to mingle the affairs 
of human life that no one should be entirely free and exempt 
from calamities; but, as we read in Homer, that those should 
think themselves truly blessed to whom fortune has given an 
equal share of good and evil. 

/hmiilius had four sons, of whom Scipio and Fabius, as is 
already related, were adopted into other families; the other 
two, whom he had by a second wife, and w’ho were yet but 
young, he brought up in his own house. One of these died at 
fourteen years of age, five days before his father's trium; h, the 
other at twelve, three days after; so that there was no Roman 
without a deep sense of his suffering, and who did not shudder 
at the cruelty of fortune, that had not scrupled to bring so 
much sorrow into a house replenished with happiness, rejoicing, 
and sacrifices, and to intermingle tears and laments with songs 
of victory and triumph. 

/Fmilius, however, reasoning justly that courage and resolu- 
tion was not merely to resist armour and spears, but all the 
shocks of ill-fortune, so met and so adapted himself to these 
mingled and contrasting circumsUinces, as to outbalance the 
evil with the good, and his private concerns with those of the 
public; and thus did not allow anything either to take away 
from the grandeur, or sully the dignity of his victory. For as 
soon as he had buried the first of his sons (as we have already 
said), he triumphed; and the second dying almost as soon as 
his triumph was over, he gathered together an assembly of the 
people, and made an oration to them, not like a man that stood 
in need of comfort from others, but one that undertook to 
support his fellow-citizens in their grief for the sufferings he 
himself underwent. 

“ I,” he said, “ who never yet feared anything that waa 
humarq have, amongst such as w'cre divine, always had a dread 
of Fortune as faithless aiid inconstant; and, for the very 
reason that in this war she had been as a favourable gale in all 
my affairs, I still expected some change and reflux of things. 
In one day I passed the Ionian sea, and reached Corcyra from 
Bnindisium ; thence in five more I sacrificetl at Delphi, and in 
other five days came to my forces in Macedonia, where, after 
I had finished the usual sacrifices for the purifying of the army, 
1 entered ou my duties, and, in the space of fifteen days, put an 
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honourable period to the war. Still rctaininpf a jealousy of 
Fortune, even from the smooth airrent of my affairs, and scciivg 
myself secure and free from the dantrer of any enemy, I chiefly 
dreaded the change of the goddess at sea, whilst conwying 
home my victorious armv, vast spoils, and a captive king. 
Nay, indeed, after I was returned to vou safe, and saw iht* city 
full of joy, congratulating, and saentioes, vet still I thstrustetl, 
well knowing that Fortune never conferred anv great benefits 
that were unmixed and unattendM with probabilities of reverse. 
Nor could my mind, that w.is still as it were m labour, and 
always foreseeing something to befall this city, free itself from 
this fear, until this great misfortune befell me in my own 
family, and till, in the midst of those davs set apart for triumph, 
1 carried two of the be^t of sons, mv only drslined surcc'isors, 
one after another to their funerals. Now, therefore, I am 
myself safe from danger, at least as to wh it was mv great<*st 
care; and I trust and am verilv persuaded that for the time to 
come Fortune will prove constant and harmless unto you; 
since she has suffn iently wreak<‘d her )ealousv at our great 
successes on me and mine, and has made the concpicror its 
marked an example of human ln^uhlhlv .us the c^aptivc whom 
he led in Inumph, with this only differenre, that Ihtrseus, 
though conquered, does yet enjoy his « hildrcn, while the con- 
queror, i^inilius, is d(‘{)rivcd of his.” This was the generous 
and magnanimous oration .d!):nilius is said to have spoken 
to the peo{)lc, from a heart truly sincere and free from all 
artitiee. 

Although he very much {)itic<l the condition of Perseus, and 
studied to befriend him in what he was able, yet he could 
procure no other favour than lus removal from the (oinmon 
prison, the Career, into a more ckanlv and humane place of 
security, where, whilst he wits guanied, it is said, he sUirvcd 
himself to death. Others state lies diMlh to he of the strangest 
and most unusual character; that the soldiers who were his 
guard, having conceived a spite and hatred against him for 
some reason, and finding no other way to grieve and alflict him, 
kept him from sleep, took pains to disturb him when he w.ts 
dispased to rest, and found out contnvana-s to keep him con- 
tinually awake, by which means at length he was utterly worn 
out, and expired. Two of his children, also, died soon after 
him; the third, who was named Alexander, they say provc<i 
an exquisite artist in turning and graving small figures, and 
learned so perfectly to s{>cak and write the Roman language, 
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that he became clerk to the magistrates, and behaved himself 
in his office with great skill and conduct. 

They ascribed to iEmilius’s conquest of Macedonia this most 
acceptable benefit to the people, that he brought so vast a 
quantity of money into the public treasury, that they never 
paid any taxes, until Hirtius and Pansa were consuls, which 
was in the first war between Antony and C?esar. This also was 
peculiar and remarkable in iEmilius, that though he was 
extremely beloved and honoured by the people, yet he always 
sided with the nobles; nor would he either say or do anything 
to ingratiate himself with the multitude, but constantly adhered 
to the nobility, in all political matters, which in aftertimes was 
cast in Scipio Africanus’s teeth by Appiiis; these two being in 
their time the most considerable men in the city, and standing 
in competition for the office of censor. The one had on his 
side the nobles and the senate, to which party the Appii were 
always attached; the other, although his own interest was 
great, yet made use of the favour and love of the people. When, 
therefore, Appius saw Scipio come to the market-place, sur- 
rounded with men of mean rank, and such as were but newly 
made free, yet were very fit to manage a debate, to gather 
together the rabble, and to carry whatsoever they designed by 
importunity and noise, crying out with a loud voice: “ Groan 
now,'' said he, “ 0 iP.niilius Paulus, if you have knowledge in 
your grave of what is done above, that your son aspires to be 
censor, by the help of iEmihus, the common crier, and Licinius 
Philonicus.” Scipio always had the good-will of the people, 
because he was constantly heaping favours on them; but 
^milius, although he still took part with the nobles, yet was 
as much the people's favourite as those who most sought 
popularity and used every' art to obtain it. This they made 
manifest, when, amongst other dignities, they thought him 
worthy of the office of censor, a trust accounted most sacred 
and of great authority', as well in other things, as in the strict 
examination into men’s lives. For the censors had power to 
expel a senator, and enrol whom they judged most fit in his 
loom, and to disgrace such young men as lived licentiously, by 
taking away their horses. Besides this, they were to value 
and assess each man’s estate, and register the number of the 
people. There were numbered by iEmilius 347,452 men. He 
declared Marcus ^Emilius Lepidus first senator, who had already 
four times held that honour, and he removed from their office 
tiuree of the senators of the least note. The same moderation 
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he and his fellow-censor, Marcius Philippus, used at the muster 
of the knights. 

Whilst he was thus busy alwiit many ami weighty affairs 
he fell sick of a disease, which at first seemed hazardous; and 
although after a while it proved without danger, yet was 
troublesome and difficult to be cured; so that by the advice 
of his physicians he sailed to Velia, in south Italy, and there 
dwelt a long time near the sea, where he enjoyed all possible 
quietness. The Romans, in the meanwhile, longed for his 
return, and oftentimes by their expressions in the theatres 
gave public testimony of their great desire and im[xitien<‘e to 
see him. When, therefore, the time drew nigh that a solemn 
sacrifice was of necessity to be olTcred, and he found, as he 
thought, his body strong enough, he came hark again to Rome, 
and there performed the holy rites with the rest of the priests, 
the jieople in the meantime crowding about him and con- 
gratulating his return. The next dav he sacrificed again to 
the gods for his recovery; and, having finished the sacrifice, 
returned to his house and sat down to dinner, when, all on a 
sudden and when no change was expected, he fell into a fit 
of delirium, and, being quite deprived of his senses, the third 
day after ended a life in which he had wanted no manner of 
thing which is thought to conduce to happiness. Nav, his very 
funeral pomp had something in it remarkable and to Ik* admired, 
and his virtue was graced with the most solemn and happy 
rites at his burial; consisting, not in gold and ivory, or in the 
usual siimptiiousness and splendour of such preparations, but 
in the good-will, honour, and love, not only of his fellow-citizcns, 
but of his enemies themselves. For as many Spaniards, 
Ligurians, and Macedonians as hajipcncd to lx* present at the 
solemnity, that were young and of vigorous bodies, took up 
the bier and carried it; whilst the more aged followed, called 
^milius the benefactor and prescr\-er of their countries. For 
not only at the time of his conquest had he acted to all with 
kindness and clemency, but, through the whole course of his 
life, he continued to do them good and look after their concerns, 
as if they had l)een his familiars and relations. They report 
that the whole of his estate scarce amounted to three hundred 
and seventy thousand drachmas; to which he left his two sons 
co-heirs; but Scipio, who was the youngest, Ixing adopted into 
the more wealthy family of Africanus, gave it all to his brother. 
Such are said to have been the life and manners of i£mihus. 
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THE COMPARISON OF TIMOLEON WITH 
.€MIUUS PAULUS 

Such being the story of tl^se two great men’s lives, without 
doubt in the comparison very little difference will be found 
between them. They made war with two powerful enemies: 
the one against the Macedonians, and the other with the Cartha- 
ginians; and the success was in both cases glorious. One 
conquered Macedon from the seventh succeeding heir of Anti- 
gonus ; the otl^er freed Sicily from usurping tyrants, and restored 
the island to its former liberty. Unless, indeed, it be made a 
point of iiunilius’s side, that he engaged with Perseus when his 
forces were entire, and composed of men that had often suc- 
cessfully fought with the Romans; whereas Tirnoleon found 
Dionysius in a despairing condition, his affairs being reduced 
to the last extremity; or, on the contrary, it be urged in favour 
of Tirnoleon, that he vanquished several tyrants, and a powerful 
Carthaginian anny, with an inconsiderable number of men 
gathered together from all parts, not with such an army as 
A^milius had, of well-disciplined soldiers, experienced in war, 
and accustomed to obey; but witli such as through the hopes 
of gain restored to him, unskilled in fighting and ungovernable. 
And when actions are equally glorious, and the means to compass 
them unequal, the greatest esteem is certainly due to that general 
who cc)n(|ucrs with the smaller [)ower. 

Both have the reputation of having behaved themselves with 
an uncorrupted integrity in all the affairs they managed; but 
dunilius had the advantage of being, from his infancy, by the 
laws and customs of his country brought up to the proper 
management of public affairs, which Tirnoleon brought himself 
to by his own efforts. And this is plain; for at that time all 
the Romans were iinifonnly orderly and obedient, respectful 
to the laws and to their fellow-citizeiis: whereas it is remarkable 
that not one of the Greek generals commanding in Sicily could 
keep himself uncorrupted, except Dion, and of him many enter- 
tained a jealousy that he would establish a monarch v there, 
after the I^cedaemonian manner. Timaeus writes, that the 
Syracusans sent even Gylippus home dishonourably, and with a 
reputation lost by the unsatiablc covetousness he displayed 
\s hen he commanded the army. And numerous historians tell us 
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of the wicked and perfidious acts committed bv Pharax the 
Spartan and Qillippus the Athenian, with the view of making 
themselves kings of Sicily. Vet what were these men, and what 
strength had they, to entertain such a thought? The first 
of them was a follower of Dionysius, when he was ex}Mdled 
from Syracuse, and the other a hired captain of foot jnder 
Dion, and came into Sicily with him. Put Timoleon, at the 
request and prayers of the Syracusans, was sent to l>c their 
general, and had no need to seek for jKiwer, hut had a |)erfi‘Ct 
title, founded on their own offers, to hold it; and yet no .sooner 
had he freed Sicily from her opj)rcsst»rs, but he willingly lur- 
rendered it. 

It is tnily worthy our admiration in Avmilius, that tho\igh 
he conquered so great ar*d so rich a realm as that of Macedon, 
yet he w^ould not touch, nor sec any of the money, nor did he 
advantage himself one farthing by it, thouirh he w:ts yerv 
generous of his own to others. I would not intend any reflection 
on Timoleon for accepting of a house and handsome estate m 
the country, which the Svracu.sans presented him with : there 
is no dishonour in accepting; but yet there is greater glory in 
a refusal, and the siipremest virtue is shown m not w'anling 
what it might fairly take And as that bodv is, without doubt, 
the most strong and healthful which can the easiest support 
extreme cold and excessive heat in the change of seasons, and 
that the most firm and collected miiKl which is not |>ufTed up 
with prosj)oritv nor dejected with adversity; so the virtue of 
dimilius was eminently seen in his countenance and hclvaviour, 
continuing as noble and loftv upon the loss of two dear .sons, 
as when he achieved liis greatest victories and tnurn[)hs. Put 
Timoleon, after he had justly punished his brother, a truly 
heroic action, let hi.s rea.son yield to a causeless sorrow, and 
humiliated with grief and rcrnor.se, forbore for twenty years 
to appear in any public place, or meddle with any affairs of the 
commonwealth. It is truly very commendable to abhor and 
shun the doing any ha.se action; hut to stand in fear of every 
kind of censure or disrepute may argue a gentle and open- 
hearted, but not an heroic temper. 
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PELOPIDAS 

Cato Major, hearing some commend one that was rash, and 
inconsiderately daring in a battle, said, “ There is a difference 
between a man’s prizing valour at a i^eat rate, and valuing life 
at little; ” a very just remark. Antigonus, we know, at least, 
had a soldier, a venturous fellow, but of wretched health and 
constitution; the reason of whose ill-look he took the trouble 
to inquire into; and, on understanding from him that it was 
a disease, commanded his physicians to employ their utmost 
skill, and if possible recover him; which brave hero, when once 
cured, never afterwards sought danger or showed himself 
v^enturous in battle; and, when Antigonus wondered and up- 
braided him with his change, made no secret of the reason, and 
said, “ Sir, you arc the cause of my cowardice, by freeing me 
from those miseries which made me care little for life.” With 
the same feeling, the Sybarite seems to have said of the Spartans, 
that it was no commendable thing in them to be so ready to die 
in the wars, since by that they were freed from such hard 
labour and miserable living. In truth, the Sybarites, a soft 
and dissolute people, might well imagine they hated life, because 
in their eager pursuit of virtue and glory they were not afraid 
to die; but, in fact, the Lacediemonians found their virtue 
secured them happiness alike in living or in dying; as we see 
in the epitaph that says — 

“ They died, but not as lavish of their blood, 

Or thinkmg death itself was simply good; 

Their wishes neither were to live nor die, 

Ilut to do both alike corameiulably ” 

An endeavolu* to avoid death is not blamable, if we do not 
basely desire to live; nor a willingness to die good and virtuous, 
if it proceeds from a contempt of life. And therefore Homer 
always takes care to bring his bravest and most daring heroes 
well armed into battle; and the Greek law-givers punished 
those that threw away their shields, but not him that lost his 
sword or spear; intimating that self-defence is more a man’s 
business than offence. This is especially true of a governor of 
a city, or a general ; for if, as Iphicrates divides it out, the light- 
armed are the hands; the horse the feet; the infantry the 
breast; and the general the head; he, when he puts himself 
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upon da^iger, not only ventures his ovm person, but all those 
whose safety depends on his; and so on die contnin*. Odli- 
cratidas, therefore, though otherwise a great man, w’ls wrong 
in his answer to the augur who ad\i^,e<i him, the satTilicc Ix'ing 
unlucky, to be aireful of his life; “Sparta." said he, “will 
not miss one man.” It is true, Callicratidas, when Minplv serving 
in any engagement either at sea or land, was but a vingle person, 
but as a general, he united in his life the hv.*s ol lul, and could 
hardly be called one when his licath in\ul\( d the ruin of so 
many. The saying of old Antigonus was better, who, when 
he w'as to fight at Andr. >. and one told him, “ 'I'he enemv's 
ships are more than ours; ” replied, “ For how' many then wilt 
thou reckon me.^^ " intimating that a brave and experienced 
commander is to be highly vMlued, one of the fir^t diiti' s of whos.* 
office indeed it is to save him on whose safdv depends (hat of 
others. And therefore I applainl riniotheus. wlm, when ('hares 
showed the wounds he had received, and his slueM j)ierce«l by a 
dart, told him, “ Vet how ashamed I was, at the siege of Siimos. 
when a dart fell near me, for exposing mys(‘lf, more like a boy 
than like a general in comm in<! of a large army." Ind('(‘<j. 
where the general’s haz^irding himself will go f.vr to decide 
the result, there he must fight and venture his jKTson, and not 
mind their maxims, who would have a general die, if not of, 
at least tn old age; but when the advantage will l)e but small 
if he gets the better, and the loss considerable if he falls, who 
then would desire, at the risk of the commartfler's life, a piece 
of success which a common soldier might obUiin? Ihis I 
thought fit to premise before the lives of Felopidas and Mar- 
cellus, who were both great men, but who both fell by their own 
rashness. For, being gallant men, and having gained iheii 
respective countries great glory ami reputation by their conduct 
in war against terrible enemies, the one, as history relates, 
overthrowing Hannibal, who was till then invincible; the other, 
in a set battle beating the I>aceda*m(mians, then supreme lx)lh 
at sea and land; they ventured at last too far, and were heed- 
lessly prodigal of their lives, when there was the greatest need 
of men and commanders such its they. And this .igrecmcnt 
in their characters and their deaths is the reason why 1 compare 
their lives. 

Pclopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was dcsremlcd, as likcwi.se 
Epaminondas was, from an honourable family in Thebes; and, 
being brought up to opulence, and having a fair esUite left him 
whilst he was young, he made it his business to relieve the 
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good and deserving amongst the poor, that he might show 
himself lord and not slave of his estate. For amongst men, as 
Aristotle observes, some are too narrow-minded to use their 
wealth, and some are loose and abuse it; and these live per- 
petual slaves to their pleasures, as the otiicrs to their gain, 
exhers permitted themselves to be obliged by Pelopidas, and 
thankfully made use of his liberality and kindness; but amongst 
all his friends he could never persuade Epaminondas to be a 
sharer in his wealth. He, however, stepped down into his 
poverty, and took pleasure in the same poor attire, spare diet, 
unwearied endurance of hardships, and unshrinking boldness 
in war; like Capaneus in I'.uripides, who had — 

“ Abundant wealth and in that wealth no pride,” 

he was ashamed any one should think that he spent more upon 
his person than ti\e meanest 'I’heban. Epaminondas made his 
familiar and hereditary poverty more light and easy by his 
philosophy and single life; but Pelofiidas married a woman of 
good family, and liad children; yet still thinking little of his 
private interests, and devoting all his time to the public, he 
ruined his esUte: and, when his friends admonished and told 
him how necessary that money which he neglected was: “ Yes,” 
he replied, ** necessary to Nicodemus,” pointing to a blind 
cripple. 

Both seemed equally fitted by nature for all sorts of excel- 
lence; but bodily e.\ercises chiefly delighted Pelopidas, learning 
Epaminondas; aii J the one spent his spare hours in hunting and 
die Palaestra, the other in hearing lectures or philosophising. 
And, amongst a thousand points for praise in both, the judicious 
esteem nothing ecpial to that a)nsUint benevolence and fnend- 
ship, which they inviolably prc>erve<l in all their expeditions, 
public actions, and administration of the commonwealth. For 
if any one looks on the administrations of Aristides and Themis- 
tocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiadej?, what 
confusion, what envy, wh;it mutual jealousy ap[K'ars? And 
if he then casts his eye on the kindness and reverence that 
Pelopidas showed Epaminondas, he must needs confess that 
these are more truly and more jusUy styled colleagues in govern- 
ment and command than the others, who strove rather to over- 
come one another than their enemies. The true cause of this 
was their virtue; whence it came that they did not make their 
actions aim at weiilth and glory, an endetivour sure to lead to 
bitter and contentious jealousy; but both from the beginning 
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beu^ inflamed with a divine desire of seeing tlieir country' 
glorious by tlieir exertions, they used to tluit end one another's 
excellences as their own. Many, indeed, tl\ink this strict and 
entire affection is to be dated from the l)attlc at Manlincn, where 
they both fought, being part of the siicfx>urs that were sent 
from Thebes to the lncedeemt>nians, their then friends aiui allies. 
For, being placed together amongst the infanir)', and engag- 
ing the Arcadians, when the Liicedxmonian wing, in which 
they fought, gave ground, and many fled, thev (losetl 
their shields together and resisted the assailants. IVlopahis, 
having received seven woumls in the fonpart of his l>ody, 
fell upon an heap of slain friends ami enemies; Uit Kpami 
nondas, though he thought him past re(o\ery, atlvanred to 
defend liis arms and Ivaly, and singly fciight a multitude, 
resolving rather to die than forsiike his lu iph 'xs Pelopid.cs. 
And now, he being mmh di lussed, being wounded in the 
brca.st by a spear, and in the arm by a sword, Agesi}K>lis, th(‘ 
King '*f the Spartans, came to his succour from the other wing, 
and Ixycmd hojx delivered Ik^iIi. 

After this the Uiceda'iut'nians pretended to be fri<‘nds to 
Thebes, but in truth looked with jealous suspicions on the 
designs and power of tlic city, ami chiefly haled the party of 
Ismcnias and Androclidcs, in wlmh I’dopidas also w'as an 
associate, as tending to liUrtv ami the advanci-meut of the 
commonalty. Therefore Ardmus, Jxonlidas, ami Thilip, all 
rich men, and of (di{(archi<Ml prinripli^s, and iuiiuoderately 
ambitious, urged Thadud.is the .^parUui, as he wils on his way 
past the city with a considerable li i<e, to surpris<* the ('admea, 
and, banishing the contrary faelmn, to establish an oligarchy, 
and by that means subject the city to the sujircjnacy of the 
Spartans. He, accepting the pro{>o‘'al, at the festival of (Vres 
unexpectedly fell on the Thebans, and made Iwinsclf nuisler 
of the citadel. Ismenias was taki n, carried to SparUi. and in a 
short time murdered; but Pel(»pul,'is, lTiereni(Mis, Androclidcs, 
and many more tluit fled were publicly j>ro(lairncd outlaws. 
Epaminondas stascfl at home, Ixing not mmh !ot»ked after, os 
one whom philosophy had made m.u dve and pt^verly inaip.ible. 

The I^icedamonians cashiered IM.ohidas, and fined liiiii one 
hundred thousand drachmas, yet still k« pt a garnson in the 
Cadmea; which made all fireexe wonder at their ineorisistf nry, 
since they punished the doer, but approved the dec^l. And 
though the Thebans, having lost their jV'hly, and Ix'ing enslaved 
by Archias and Ixonlida*;, had no hoj)es to get free from this 
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tyranny, which they saw guarded by the whole military power 
of the Spartans, and had no means to break the yoke, unless 
these could be deposed from their command of sea and land; 
yet Leontidas and his associates, understanding the exiles lived 
at Athens in favour with the people, and with honour from all 
the good and virtuous, formed secret designs against their lives, 
and, suborning some unknown fellows, despatched Androclides, 
but were not successful on the rest. Letters, besides, were 
sent from Sparta to the Athenians, warning them neither to 
receive nor countenance the exiles, but expel them as declared 
common enemies of the confederacy. But the Athenians, from 
their natural hereditary inclination to be kind, and also to make 
a grateful return to the Thebans, who had very much assisted 
them in restoring their democracy, and had publicly enacted, 
that if any Athenian would march armed tlirough Boeotia against 
the tyrants, that no Boeotian should either see or hear it, did the 
'Ihcbans no harm. 

Pelopidas, though one of the youngest, was active in privately 
exciting each single exile; and often told them at their meetings 
that it was both dishonourable and impious to neglect their 
enslaved and engarrisoned country, and, lazily contented with 
their own lives and safety, depend on the decree of the Athenians, 
and through fear fawn on every smooth-tongued orator that 
was able to work upon the people: no, they must venture for 
this great prize, taking 'I bnisybulus’s bold courage for example, 
and as he advanced from Thebes and broke the power of the 
Atlamian tyrants, so they should march from Athens and free 
Thebes. When by this method he had persuaded them, they 
privately despatched some persons to those friends they had 
left at Thebes, and acquainted them with their designs. Their 
plans being approved, Charon, a man of the greatest distinction, 
offered his house for their reception; Phillidas contrived to 
get liimself made secretary to Archias and Philip, who then 
held the office of polemarch or chief captain ; and Epaminondas 
had already inflamed the youth. For, in their exercises, he 
had encouraged them to challenge and wrestle with the Spartans, 
and again, when he saw them puffed up with victory and success, 
sharply told them, that it was the greater shame to be such 
cowards as to serve those whom in strength they so much 
excelled. 

The day for action being fixed, it was agreed upon by the 
exiles that Pherenicus with the rest should stay at the Thriasian 
plain, while some few of the younger men tried the first danger. 
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by endeavouring to get into the city ; and, if they were surprised 
by their enemies, the others should take care to provide for 
their children and parents. Pelopidas first ofTerc<i to undcrUike 
the business; then Melon, Damorlides, and Thco[K)mpus, men 
of noble families, who, in other things loving and faithful to one 
another, were rivals constant only m glorN- luid courageous 
exploits. They were twelve in all. and having taken leave of 
those that stayed behind, and sent a messenger to Charon, they 
went forw’ard, clad in short coats, and carrying hounds and 
hunting-poles with them, that they might be taken for hunters 
beating over the fields, and prevent all suspicion in those that 
met them on the way. When the messenger came to ('baron, 
and told him they were approaching, he did not change his 
resolution at the sight of danger, but, Ix ing a man of his word, 
offered them his house. But one Hipposthenid.i'', a man of no 
ill principles, a lover of his country, and a friend to the exiles, 
but not of as muth resolution as the shortness of tim«* and the 
character of the action required, being as it were tii/./icd at the 
greatness of the approaching enterprise; and beginning now for 
the first time to comprehend that, relying on that weak asMsiani c 
which could be expected from the exiles, they were undertaking 
no less a task than to shake the government, and overthrow 
the whole power of Sparta, went pnvat<'ly to his house and 
sent a friend to Melon and Pelopidas. desiring them to forbear 
for the present, to return to Athens and expt'ct a better oppor- 
tunity, The messenger’s name was Chlidon, who. going home 
m haste and bringing out his horse, asked for the luidle; but, 
his wife not knowing wlicrc it was, and, when it could not he 
found, telling him she had lent it to a friend, fust they began 
to chide, then to curse one another, and his \Mfe wished the 
journey might prove ill to him and those that sent him , inso- 
much that Chlidon’s i)assion made him waste a great part of the 
day in this quarrelling, and then, looking on this chance as an 
omen, he laid aside all thoughts of his journey, and went away 
to some other business. So nearly had these great anfl glorious 
designs, even in their very birth, lost their opportunity. 

But Pelopidas and his companions, dressing themselves like 
country’men, divided, and, whilst it was yet day, entered at 
different quarters of the city. It was, besides, a windy day, 
and now it just began to snow, which contributed much to their 
concealment, because most people were gone indoors to avoid 
the weather. Those, however, that were concerned in the 
design received them as they came, and conducted them to 
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Charon’s house, where the exiles and others made up forty-eight 
in number. The tyrant’s affairs stood thus: the secretary, 
Phillidas, as I have already observed, was an accomplice in and 
privy to all the contrivance of the exiles, and he a while before 
had invited Archias, with others, to an entertainment on that 
day, to drink freely, and meet some women of the town, on 
purpose that when they were drunk, and given up to their 
plejisures, he might deliver them over to the conspirators. But 
before Archias was thoroughly heated notice was given him 
that the exiles were privately in the town; a true report indeed, 
but obscure, and not well confirmed: nevertheless, though 
Phillidas endeavoured to divert the discourse, Archias sent one 
of his guards to Charon, and commanded him to attend imme- 
diately. It was evening, and Pelopidas and his friends with 
him in the house were putting themselves into a fit posture for 
action, having their breastplates on already, and their swords 
girt: but at the sudden knocking at the door, one stepping 
forth to inquire the matter, and learning from the officer that 
Charon was sent for by the polemarch, returned in great con- 
fusion and acquainted those within; and immediately conjec- 
tured that the whole plot was discovered, and they should be 
cut in pieces, before so much as achieving any action to do 
credit to their bravery: yet all agreed that Charon should obey 
and attend the polemarch to prevent suspicion. Charon was, 
indeed, a man of courage and resolution in all dangers, yet in 
this rase he was extremely concerned, lest any should suspect 
that he was the traitor and the death of so many brave citizens 
be laid on him. And, therefore, when he was ready to depart, 
he brought his son out of the women’s apartment, a little boy 
as yet, but one of the best looking and strongest of all those of 
his age, and delivered him to Pelopidas with these words: “ If 
you jind me a traitor, treat the boy as an enemy without any 
mercy.” The concern which Charon showed drew tears from 
many ; but all protr^sted vehemently against lus supposing any 
one of them so mean-spirited and base, at the appearance of 
approaching danger, as to suspect or blame him ; and therefore 
desired him not to involve his son, but to set him out of harm’s 
way: that so he, perhaps escaping the tyrant’s power, might 
live to revenge the city and his friends. Charon, however, 
refused to remove him, and asked, “ What life, what safety could 
be more honourable, than to die bravely with his father and 
such generous companions?” Thus, imploring the protection 
of the gods, and saluting and encouraging them all, he departed, 
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considering with himself, and composing his voice and coun- 
tenance, that he might look as little like as possible to what in 
fact he really was. 

When he was come to the door, Archias with Phillubvs c.imc 
out to him, and said, “ I have heard, Charon, that tliere are 
some men just come, and lurking in the town, and that some of 
the citizens are resorting to them.’* Charon was at dis- 
turbed, but asking, “ Who are they? and who conceals them? ” 
and finding Archias did not thoroughly understand the matter, 
he concluded that none of those privy to the design h;ul given 
this information, and replied, “ Do not disturb yourselves for 
an empty rumour: I will look into it, however, for no icport in 
such a case is to be neglected.” rhilli(his, who stood by, com- 
mended him, and leading back Archias, got him deep in drink, 
still prolonging the entertainment with the hopes of the women’s 
company at hist. But when ('.haron returned, and found the 
men prepared, not as if they hoped for safetv and success, but 
to die bravely and with the slaughter of their enemies, he told 
Pelopidas and his friends the truth, but pretcoded to others in 
the house that Archias talked to him about .something else, 
inventing a story fur the oc<'asion. This storm was just l>lowmg 
over, when fortune brought another; for a messenger aimc 
witli a letter from one Archias, the Hierophant at Athens, to 
his namesake Archias, who was his frund and guest. 'I'his did 
not merely contain a vague conjectural suspicion, but, as it 
appeared afterwards, di.sclosed every particular of the design 
The messenger being brought m to Archias, who was now pretty 
well drunk, and delivering the letter, said to Inrn, “ I'hc writer 
of this desired it might be read at on('c; it is on urgent busi- 
ness.” Archias, with a smile, replied, “ Urge nt business to- 
morrow,” and so receiving the letter, he put it under his pillow, 
and returned to what he had been speaking of with Phillidas, 
and these words of his are a proierb to this day amongst the 
Greeks. 

Now when the opportunity seemed convenient for action, 
they set out in two companies; Pelopidas and Damoclides with 
their party went against Ixontidas and llypates, tliat lived 
near together; Charon and Melon against Archias and Philip, 
having put on women’s apparel over their breastplates, and 
thick garlands of fir and pine to shade their faces; and so, as 
soon as they came to the door, the guests clapped and gave an 
huzza, supposing them to he the women they expected. But 
when the conspirators had kxikcd about the room, and carefully 
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marked all that were at the entertainment, they drew their 
swords, and making at Archias and Philip amongst the tables, 
disclosed who they were. Phillidas persuaded some few of his 
guests to sit still, and those that got up and endeavoured to 
assist the polemarch, being drunk, were easily despatched. 
But Pelopidas and his party met with a harder task; as they 
attempted Leontidas, a sober and formidable man, and when 
they came to his house found his door shut, he being already 
gone to bed. They knocked a long time before any one would 
answer, but at last, a servant that heard them, corning out and 
unbarring the door, as soon as the gate gave way, they rushed 
in, and, overturning the man, made all haste to Leontidas’s 
chamber. But Leontidas, guessing at the matter by the noise 
and running, leaped from his bed and drew his dagger, but forgot 
to put out the lights, and by that means make them fall foul 
of one another in the dark. As it was, being easily seen by 
reason of the light, he received them at his chamber door and 
stabbed Cephisodorus, the first man that entered: on his falling, 
the next that he engaged was Pelopidas ; and the passage being 
narrow and Cephisodorus's body lying in the way, there was a 
fierce and dangerous conflict. At last Pelopidas prevailed, and 
having killed Leontidas, he and his companions uent in pursuit 
of Hypates, and after the same manner broke into his house. 
He perceived the design, and fled to his neighbours; but they 
closely followed, and caught and killed him. 

This done they joined Melon, and sent to hasten the exiles 
they had left in Attica: and called upon the citizens to maintain 
their liberty, and taking down the spoils from the porches, and 
breaking open all the armourers* shops that were near, equipped 
those that came to their assistance. Epaminondas and Gorgidas 
came in already armed, with a gallant train of young men and 
the best of the old. Now the city was in a great excitement 
and confusion, a great noise and hurry, lights set up in every 
house, men running here and there; however, the people did 
not as yet gather into a body, but, amazed at the proceedings, 
and not clearly understanding the matter, waited for the day. 
^d, therefore, the Spartan officers were thought to have been 
in fault for not falling on at once, since their garrison consisted 
of about fifteen hundred men, and many of the citizens ran to 
them; but, alarmed with the noise, the fires, and the confused 
running of the people, they kept quietly within the Cadmea. 
As soon as day appeared, the exiles from Attica came in armed, 
and tliere was a general assembly of the people. Epaminondas 
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and Gorgidas brought forth Pelopidas and his partv, encom* 
passed by the priests, who held out garlands, and exhorted the 
people to fight for their country and their gmls. llie assembly, 
at their appearance, rose up in a Ixxly and with shouts and 
acclamations received the men as tlicir deliverers and bt*ne- 
factors. 

Then Pelopidas, being chosen chief capt.iin of Bceotia, 
together with Melon and Charon, proceeded at once to blockade 
the citadel, and stormed it on all sides, being extremely desirous 
to expel the Lacedaemonians, and free Uie (admea, before an 
army could come from Sp.irta to their relief. And he just so 
narrowly succeeded, that they, having surrendered on terms 
and departed, on their way home met Cleombrolus at Megara 
marching towards 'Ihebcs with a considerable force. The 
Spartans condemned and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, 
two of their governors, at Thebes, and Ly.sanoridjis the third, 
being severely fined, fled to Peloponnesus. This action so 
closely resemlding that of 'Fhrasybulus, in the amnige <<f the 
actors, the damper, the encounters, and equally crowned with 
success, was called the sister of it by the Creeks. For wc can 
scarcely find any other examples where so small and weak a 
party of men by bold courage overcame such numerous and 
powerful enemies, or brought greater blessings to their country 
by so doing. But the sub.setjuent change of affairs made this 
action the more famous; for the war which forever ruined the 
pretensions of Sparta to command, and put an end to the 
supremacy she then exercised alike by sea and by land, proceeded 
from that night, in which Pelopidas not surprising any fort, or 
castle, or citadel, but coming, the twelfth man, to a private 
house, loosed and broke, if wc may speak tnith in mctafihor, 
the chains of the Spartan sway, which before seemed of adamant 
and indissoluble. 

But now the I>accdaemonians invading Bteotia with a great 
army, the Athenians, affrighted at the danger, declared them- 
selves no allies to d’liebes, and prosecuting lliose that sto(jd for 
the Boeotian interest, executed some, and banished and fined 
others: and the cause of Thebes, destitute of allies, seemed in 
a desperate condition. But Pelopichis and Gorgidas, holding 
the office of captains of Boeotia, designing to breed a quarrd 
betw'een the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, made this con- 
trivance. One Sphodrias, a Spartan, a man famous indeed for 
courage in battle, but of no sound judgment, full of ungrounded 
hopes and foolish ambition, was left with an army at 'Fhespiae, 
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to receive and succour the Theban renegades. To him Pelopidas 
and his colleagues privately sent a merchant, one of their friends, 
with money, and, what proved more efficient, advice — that it 
more became a man of his worth to set upon some great enter- 
prise, and that he should, making a sudden incursion on the 
unprotected Athenians, surprise the Piraeus; since nothing could 
be so grateful to Sparta as to take Athens; and the Thebans, 
of course, wo\ild not stir to the assistance of men whom they 
now hated and looked upon as traitors. Sphodrias, being at 
last wrought upon, marched into Attica by night with his army, 
and advanced as far as Elcusis; but there his soldiers’ hearts 
failing, after exposing his project and involving tlie Spartans 
in a dangerous war, he retreated to Thespiae, After this the 
Athenians zealously sent supplies to Thebes, and putting to 
sea, sailed to many places, and offered support and protection 
to all those of the Greeks who were willing to revolt. 

The Thebans, meantime, singly, having many skirmishes 
with the Spartans in Boeotia, and fighting some battles, not 
great indeed, but important as training and instructing them, 
thus had their minds raised, and their bodies inured to labour, 
and gained both experience and courage by these frequent 
encounters, insomuch that we have it related that Antalcidas, 
the Spartan, said to Agesilaus, returning wounded from Bceotia, 
“ Indeed, the Thebans have paid you handsomely for instruct- 
ing them in the art of war, against their wills.” In real truth, 
however, Agesilaus was not their master in this, but those that 
prudently and opportunely, as men do young dogs, set them 
on their enemies, and brought them safely off after tliey had 
tasted the sweets of victory and resolution. Of all those leaders, 
Pelopidas deserves the most honour; as after they had once 
chosen him general, he wjis every year in command as long as 
he lived; cither captain of the sacred band, or, what was most 
fre(]ucnt, chief captain of Boeotia. About Platsea and Thespiae 
the Spartans were routed and put to flight, and Phoebidas, that 
surprised the Cadmea, sleiin; and at Tanagra a considerable 
force was worsted, and the leader Panthoidcs killed. But tliese 
encounters, though they raised the victors’ spirits, did not 
thoroughly dishearten the unsuccessful; for there was no set 
battle, or regular fighting, but mere inairsions on advantage, 
in which, according to occasion, they charged, retired again, 
or pursued. But the battle at Teg}T«e, which seemed a prelude 
to l^uctra, won Pelopidas great reputation; for none of the 
other commanders could claim any liand in the design, nor the 
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enemies any show of victory. The city of the Orchomcnians 
siding with the Spiirtans, and having received two companies 
for its guard, he kept a constant eye ujKin it, and watched 
his opportunity. Hearing that the garrison had moved into 
Locris, and hoping to find Orchomenus defenceless, he marcheti 
with his sacred band and some few horsemen. But when he 
approached the city, and found that a reinforcement of the 
garrison was on its march from Sparta, he made a circuit round 
the foot of the mountains, iind retreated with his little nrniv 
through Teg\’r3e, that being the only nnuv he could pivss. For 
the river Melas, almost as soon as it rises, spreads itself into 
marshes and navigable pools, and makes all the plain between 
impassable. A little below the marshes stands the tcm[)le and 
oracle of Apollo Teg^Taeus, forsaken not long before that time, 
having flourished till the Median wars, Kchecrates then being 
priest. Here they profess that tlie god was Iwrn; the neigh- 
bouring mountain is called Delos, and there the river Melas 
comes again into a channel; behind the temple rises two springs, 
admirable for the sweetness, abundance, and coolness of the 
streams; one they called Phoenix, the other Kkca, even to the 
present time, as if Lucina had not been delivererl l>ctwecn two 
trees, but fountains. A place hard by, called Ptr.um, is shown, 
where they say she was aflnghled by the appearance of a boar; 
and the stories of the Python and Tityus arc in like manner 
appropriated by these localities. I omit many of the points 
that are used as arguments. For our tradition does not rank 
this god amongst those that were Ix^m, and then made immortal, 
as Hercules and Bacchus, whom their virtue raised alxive a 
morud and passible condition; but Apollo is one of tlic eternal 
unbegotten deities, if we may collect any certainty concerning 
these things, from the statements of tlie oldest and wisest m 
such subjects. 

As the Thebans w'erc retreating from Orchomenus towards 
Tegyric, the Spartans, at the same time marching from l.x)cris, 
met them. As soon as thev came in view, advancing through 
the straits, one told Pelopidas, “ We are fallen into our enemy’s 
hands;" he replied, "And wdiy nut they into ours?" and 
immediately commanded his horse to come up from the rear 
and charge, while he himself drew his infant rv, being three 
hundred in number, into a dose body, hoping by that means, 
at whatsoever point he made the attack, to break his way 
through Ids more numerous enemies. Tlie Spartans had two 
companies (the company consisting, as Ephorus states, of five 
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hundred; Callisthenes says seven hundred ; others, as Polybius, 
nine hundred); and their leaders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, 
confident of success, advanced upon the Thebans. The charge 
being made with much fury, chiefly where the commanders 
were posted, the Spartan captains that engaged Pelopidas were 
first killed; and those immediately around them suffering 
severely, the whole army was thus disheartened, and opened 
a lane for the Thebans as if they desired to pass through and 
escape. But when Pelopidas entered, and turning against those 
that stood their ground, still went on with a bloody slaughter, 
an open flight ensued amongst the Spartans. The pursuit was 
carried but a little way, because they feared the neighbouring 
Orchomenians and the reinforcements from Lacedaemon; they 
had succeeded, however, in fighting a way through their enemies, 
and overpowering their whole force; and, therefore, erecting 
a trophy, and spoiling the slain, they returned home extremely 
encouraged with their achievements. For in all the great wars 
there had ever been against Greeks or barbarians, the Spartans 
were never before beaten by a smaller company than their own ; 
nor, indeed, in a set battle, when their number was equal. 
Hence their courage was thought irresistible, and their high 
repute before the battle made a conquest already of enemies, 
who thought themselves no match for the men of Sparta even 
on equal terms. But this battle first taught the ether Greeks, 
that not only Eurotas, or the countr>^ between Babyce and 
Cnacion, breeds men of courage and resolution, but that where 
the youth are ashamed of baseness, and ready to venture in a 
good cause, where they fly disgrace more than danger, there, 
wherever it be, are found the bravest and most formidable 
opponents. 

Gorgidas, according to some, first formed the Sacred Band of 
three hundred chosen men, to whom, as being a guard for the 
citadel, the State allowed provision, and all things necessary for 
exercise: and hence they were called the city band, as citadels 
of old were usually called cities. Others say that it was com- 
posed of young men attached to each other by personal affec- 
tion, and a pleasant saying of Pammencs is current, that Homer’s 
Nestor was not well skilled in ordering an army, when he advised 
the Greeks to rank tribe and tribe, and family and family 
together, that — 

** So tribe might tribe, and kinsmen kinsmen aid.” 
but that he should have joined lovers and their beloved. For 
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men of the same tribe or family little value one another when 
dangers press; but a band cemented by friendship grounded 
upon love is never to be broken, luid invincible; since the 
lovers, ashamed to be base in sight of their beloved, and thr 
beloved before tlieir lovers, willingly rush into d.inger for the 
relief of one another. Nor can that be wondered at since they 
have more regard for their absent lovers than for others present ; 
as in the instance of the man who, when liis enemy w'as going 
to kill him, earnestly requested him to run liim through the 
breast, tliat his lover might not blush to see him wounded in 
the back. It is a tradition likewise tliat lolaiis, who assisted 
Hercules in his labours and fought at his side, was Ixdoved of 
him; and Aristotle observes tliat, even in his time, lovers 
plighted their faith at lolaiis's tomb. It is likely, therefore, 
that this band mis called sacred on this account; as Plato calls 
a lover a divine friend. It is stated that it was never l^caten 
till the battle at Chxronca: and when Philip, after the hghl, 
took a view of the slain, and came to the place where tlic three 
hundred that fought his phalanx lay dead together, he wondered, 
and understanding that it was the band of lovers, he .sh< d tears 
and said, “ I’crish any man who suspects tlut these men either 
did or suffered anything that was base.’* 

It was not the disaster of Imus, as the poets imagine, that 
first gave rise to this form of attachment amongst the Thebans, 
but their lawgivers, <lesigning to soften whilst they were young 
their natural fierceness, brought, for example, the pipe into 
great esteem, both in serious and sportive ocaisions, and gave 
great encouragement to these fric nrlships in the Pal.Tstra, to 
temper the manners and characters of the youth. With a view 
to this they did well, again, to make Harmony, the daughter of 
Mars and Venus, their tutelar deity; since, where force and 
courage is joined with gracefulness and winning Ix-diaviour, a 
harmony ensues that combines all the elements of society in 
perfect consonance and order. Gorgidiis distributed this Sacred 
Band all through the front ranks of the infantry, and thus made 
their gallantry less conspicuous; not being united in one body, 
but mingled with so many others of inferior resolution, they 
had no fair opportunity of showing wliat they could do. But 
Pelopidas, having sufficiently tried their bravery at Tcgyrae, 
where they had fought alone and around his own person, never 
afterward divided them, but, keeping them entire, and as one 
man, gave them the first duty in the gre atest battles. For as 
horses run brisker in a chariot than singly, not that their joint 
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force divides the air with greater ease, but because being 
matched one against the other emulation kindles and inflames 
their courage ; thus he thought brave men, provoking one 
another to noble actions, would prove most serviceable, and 
most resolute, where all were united together. 

Now when the Lacedaemonians had made peace with the 
other Greeks, and united all their strength against tlie Thebans 
only, and their king, Cleombrotus, had passed the frontier witli 
ten thousand foot and one thousand horse, and not only sub- 
jection, as heretofore, but total dispersion and annihilation 
threatened, and Boeotia was in a greater fear than ever — 
Pclopidas, leaving his house, when his wife followed him on his 
way, and with tears begged him to be careful of his life, made 
answer, Private men, my wife, should be advised to look to 
Uiemselves, generals to save otliers.*^ And when he came to 
the camp, and found the chief captains disagreeing, he, first, 
joined tlie side of Epaminondas, who advised to fight the enemy ; 
tliough Pelopidas himself was not then in office as chief captain 
of Baolia, but in command of the Sacred Band, and trusted as 
it was fit a man should be, who had given his country such 
proofs of his zeal for its freedom. And so when a battle was 
agreed on, and they encamped in front of the Spartans at 
Leuctra, Pelopidas saw a vision, which much discomposed him. 
In that plain lie the bodies of the daughters of one Scedasiis, 
called from the place Leiictridae, having been buried there after 
having been ravished by some Spartan strangers. When this 
base and lawless deed was done, and their father could get no 
satisfaction at Lacedaemon, with bitter imprecations on the 
Spartans, he killed himself at his daughters’ tombs: and from 
that time the prophecies and oracles still warned them to have 
a great care of the divine vengeance at Leuctra. Many, how- 
ever, did not understand the meaning, being uncertain about 
the place, because there was a little maritime town of I^conia 
culled I^uctron, and near Megiilopolis in Arcadia a place of the 
same name; and the villainy w^as committed long before tiiis 
battle. 

Now Pelopidas, being asleep in the camp, thought he saw the 
maidens weeping about their tombs, and cursing the Spartans, 
and Scedasus commanding, if they desired the victory, to 
sacrifice a virgin with chestnut hair to his daughters. Pelopidas 
looked on tliis as an harsh and impious injunction, but rose and 
told it to the prophets and commanders of the army, some of 
whom contended that it was fit to obev. and adduced as examoies 
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from the ancients, Mcnceccus, son of Creon; Macaria, daughter 
of Hercules; and from later times, Phcrecydes the philosopher, 
slain by the Lacedaemonians, and his skin, as the orades advised, 
^lill kept by their kings. Leonidas, again, wameil by the 
orade, did as it were sacrifice himself for the good of Greece; 
I'hemistodes offered human victims to Ikicchus Omestcs, before 
the engagement at Salamis; and success showed their actions 
to be good. On the contrary, Agesihus, going from the same 
f)lace, and against the same enemies that Agamemnon did, and 
being commanded in a dream at Aulis to sacrifu'e his daughter, 
was so weak as to disobey; the cohm ijuencc of which was, that 
his expedition was unsuccessful and inglorious. But .some on 
the other side urged that sudi a birbarous and impious obliga- 
tion could not pleasing to any Superior Beings; tbit typhous 
and giants did not prcsi(le over the world, but the general father 
of gods and men; th.it it was absurd to imagine any divinities 
or powers delighted in slaughter and s.acrifict's of men; or, if 
there were such, they were to be neglected as weak and unable 
to assist; such unreasonable and cnicl desires could only pro- 
ceed from, and live in, weak and depraved minds. 

The commanders thus disputing, and Pelof>idas being in a 
great perplexity, a marc coll breaking from the herd, ran 
through the Gimp, and when she Girnc to the place where they 
were stood still; aiiv] whilst some a<imircd her bright chestnut 
colour, others Ikt mettle, or tlie strength and fury of her neigh- 
ing, Theocritus, the augur, took thought, and cried out to 
Pelopidas, “ O good friend! l(X)k, the sacrifice is come; cx[>crt 
no oth(‘T virgin, but use that which the gods have sent thee.” 
With that they took the colt, and, leading her to the maidens' 
sepulchres, with the usual solemnity and prayers, offered her 
with joy, and spread through the whole army the account of 
Pelopidas’s dream, and how they had given the rerjuired sacrifin*. 

In tile battle, Epaminondas, bending his phalanx to the left, 
that, as much sls jxissible, he might divide tlic right wing, com- 
posed of Spartans, from the other Greeks, and distress Qcom- 
brotus by a fierce charge in column on that wing, the enemies 
perceived the de'^ign, and began to change their order, U) open 
and extend their right wing, and, as they far excee<Jed him in 
number, to encompass Epaminondas. But Pelopidas with the 
three hundred came rapidly up, lx:fore Clcombrotus could 
extend his line, and close up his divisions, and so fell upon the 
Spartans while in disorder; though the I^accdacmonians, the 
expertest and most practised soldiers of all mankind, used to 
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train and accustom themselves to nothing so much as to keep 
themselves from confusion upon any change of position, and to 
follow any leader, or right-hand man, and form in order, and 
fight on what part soever dangers press. In this battle, how- 
ever, Epaminondas with his phalanx, neglecting the other 
Greeks, and charging them alone, and Pelopidas coming up with 
such incredible speed and fury, so broke their courage and baffled 
their art that there began such a flight and slaughter amongst 
the Spartans as was never before known. And so Pelopidas, 
though in no high office, but only captain of a small band, got 
as much reputation by the victory as Epaminondas, who was 
general and chief captain of Boeotia. 

Into Peloponnesus, however, they both advanced together as 
colleagues in supreme command, and gained the greater part of 
the nations there from the Spartan confederacy; Elis, Argos, 
all Arcadia, and much of Laconia itself. It was the dead of 
winter, and but few of the last days of the month remained, 
and, in the beginning of the next, new' officers were to succeed, 
and whoever failed to deliver up his charge forfeited his head. 
Therefore, the other chief captains fearing the law, and to avoid 
the sharpness of the winter, advised a retreat. But Pelopidas 
joined with Epaminondas, and, encouraging his countrymen, 
led them against Sparta, and, passing the Eurotas, took many 
of the towns, and wasted tlie country as far as the sea. This 
army consisted of seventy thousand Greeks, of which number 
the Thebans could not make the twelfth part; but the reputa- 
tion of the men made all their allies contented to follow them 
as leaders, though no articles to that effect had been made. 
For, indeed, it seems the first and paramount law, that he that 
wants a defender is naturally a subject to him that is able to 
defend : as mariners, though in a calm or in the port they grow 
insolent, and brave the pilot, yet when a storm comes, and 
danger is at hand, they all attend, and put their hopes in him. 
So the Argives, Eleans, and Arcadians, in their congresses, w'ould 
contend with the Thebans for superiority in command, yet in a 
battle, or any hazardous undertaking, of their own will followed 
their Theban captains. In this expedition they united all 
Arcadia into one body, and expelling the Spartans that in- 
habited Messenia, they called back the old Messenians, and 
established them in Ithome in one body; — and, returning 
through Cenchreae, they dispersed the Athenians, who designed 
to set upon them in the straits, and hinder their march. 

For diesc exploits, all the other Greeks loved their courage 
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and admired their success; but among their own citi/cns, enw, 
still increasing with their glory, prepared them no pleasing nor 
agreeable reception. Both were tried Ur their lives, Ix'cuuse 
they did not deliver up their coiumaiul in the fnst month, 
Bucatius, os the law required, but kept it four months longer, 
m which time they did these memorable actions in Messenia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia. Pelopidas was first tried, and therefore 
in greatest danger, but both were acquitted. Kfximinondas 
bore the accusatam and trial very p.Uientlv, esteeming it a 
great and essential part of courage and generosity not to resent 
injuries in politiail life. Bat Pelopidas, being a man of a fiercer 
temper, and stirred on by his friends lo revenge the .iflront, took 
the following occasion. Meneclid.is, tlie orat< »r, u xs one of those 
that had met with Melon and Pelopid.is at Charon’s house; but 
not receiving equal honour, and lM*ing |X)werful in his speech, 
but loose in his manner^, and ill-natured, he abused his natural 
endowments, even after tliis trial, to accuse and caluinmatc his 
betters. He excluded Epaminond.xs from the chief eaptjunc)', 
and for a long time kept the upper h.ind of him. but he was 
not powerful enough to bring Pelopid.is out of the people’s 
favour, and therefore endeavoured to raise a qu.urcl between 
him and Charon. And since it is some comfort to the envious 
to make those men, whom themselves r^annot, excel, appear 
worse than others, he studiously enlarged upon ('harni/g ac lions 
in his speeches to the people, and made p.inegyn('s on his 
expeditions and victories; and, of the victory which the horse- 
men won at Platxa. before the battle at Leuc tr.i, under Charon’.s 
command, he endeavoured to make the following sacred 
memorial. Andrcnyclcs, the Cyzirenian, had undertaken to 
paint a previous battle for the city, and was at work in Thcl)es; 
and when the revolt Ixgan, and the war ramc on, the* Idiebans 
kept the picture that was then almost finished, d'liis picture 
Mcncclidas persuaded them to cKdicate, insrrilK‘cl witli (klaxon's 
name, designing by that means to cjbscure the glory of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas. 'llns was a liKlirrous piece ol pretension, 
to set a single victory, where only one (Verandas, an obscure 
Spartan, and fcjrty more were slam, alx»ve such numerous and 
important battles, llus motion Pcl<>|)i<las opposed, as con- 
trary to law, alleging that it wiis not the custr>m of the Thebans 
to honour any single man, but to ailriimtc the vic tory to their 
country; yet in all the contest he extremely commended 
Charon, and confined himself to showing Mcnedidas to be a 
troublesome and envious fellow, asking the Idiebans, if they had 
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done nothing that was excellent . . . insomuch that Meneclidas 
was severely fined; and he, being unable to pay, endeavoured 
afterwards to disturb the government. These things give us 
some light into Pclopidas’s life. 

Now when Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, made open war 
against some of the Thessalians, and had designs against all, 
the cities sent an embassy to Thebes, to desire succours and a 
general; and Pelopidas, knowing that Epaminondas was de- 
tained by the Peloponnesian affairs, offered himself to lead the 
Thessalians, being unwilling to let his courage and skill lie idle, 
and thinking it unfit that Epaminondas should be withdrawn 
from his present duties. When he came into Thessaly with his 
army, he presently took Larissa, and endeavoured to reclaim 
Alexander, who submitted, and bring him, from being a tyrant, 
to govern gently, and according to law; but finding him un- 
tracUible and brutish, and hearing great complaints of his lust 
and cruelty, Pelopidas began to be severe, and used him roughly, 
insomuch that the tyrant stole away privately with his guard. 
Put Pelopidas, leaving the Thessalians fearless of the tyrant, 
and friends amongst themselves, marched into Macedonia, where 
Ptolemy was then at war with Alexander, the King of Macedon ; 
both parties having sent for him to hear and determine their 
differences, and assist the one that appeared injured. When he 
came, he reconciled them, calling back the exiles; and receiving 
for hostages Philip the king’s brother, and tliirty children of the 
nobles, he brought them to Thebes; showing the other Greeks 
how wide a reputiition the Thebans had gained for honesty and 
courage. This was that Pliilip who afterwards endeavoured to 
enslave the Greeks: then he was a boy, and lived with Pam- 
mencs in Thebes; and hence some conjecture that he took 
Epaminondas’s actions for the rule of his own; and perhaps, 
indeed, he did take example from his activity and skdl in war, 
which, however, was but a small portion of his virtues; of his 
temperance, justice, generosity, and mildness, in which he was 
truly great, Philip enjoyed no share either by nature or imitation. 

After this, upon a second complaint of the lljessalians against 
Alexander of Pherae, as a disturber of the cities, Pelopidas was 
joined >^ith Ismenias, in an embassy to him; but led no forces 
from Thebes, not expecting any war, and therefore was neces- 
sitated to make use of the Thessalians upon the emergency. 
At the same time, also, Macedon was in confusion again, as 
Ptolemy had murdered the king, and seized the government: 
but the king’s friends sent for Pelopidas, and he being willing to 
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interpose in the matter, but ha\ing no soldiers of his own, en- 
listed some mercenaries in the country, and with them marched 
against Ptolemy. When they faced one anoU^er Ptolemv cor- 
rupted these merccruyies witli a sum of money, and |>crsiiaded 
them to revolt to him; but yet fearing the very none and 
reputation of Pelopidas, he came to him as his sup; rior sub- 
mitted, begged liis pardon, and protested that he kept the 
government only for tlie brothers of the dead king, and would 
prove a friend to tlie friends, and an ent my to the enemies o( 
Thebes; yd, to confirm tliis, he gave his son, PhiK>xcnus, and 
fifty of his companions, for hostages. These Pelopidas sent to 
Thebes; but he himself, being vexed at the treachery of the 
mercenaries, and understanding that most of tlieir goods, their 
wives, and children lay at Pharsahis, so tint if he could take 
them the injury would be siifficiently re\«'ngcd, got togetlicr 
some of the Thessalian^, and marched to Ph.irsaliis. W'hcn he 
just entered the city, Alexander, the tyrant, appeared Ixfore it 
with an army; but Pclopidas and his friends, thinking that be 
came to clear himself from those crimes that were laid to bis 
charge, went to him; and though they knew ver>' well dial he 
was profligate and cruel, yet they imagined that the authority 
of Thel>es, and their u\ui dignity and reputation, would secure 
them from violence. Hut the tyrant, seeing them come un- 
armed and alone, seized them, and made liimsclf master of 
Pharsalus. Upon this his subjects were much intirni<latcd, 
tliinking that after so great and so bold an iniejuity he would 
spare none, but behave himself toward all, and in all matter', 
as one despairing of his life. 

The Thelxins, when they heard of this, were verv nu.uh en- 
raged, and despatched an army, Kpaminondas being then in 
disgrace, under the command of other leaders. When the 
tyrant brought Pelopidas to Phera:, at flr-.t lu; permitted those 
that desired it to spc*ak with him, irraigining that tliis disasterr 
would break his spirit, and make him appear (.ontemptible. 
But when Pelopidas adviseni the complaining Pheraeans to Ik* 
comforted, as if the tyrant was now certain in a short time to 
smart for his injuries, and sent to tell him, “ that it was absurd 
daily to torment and murder his wretched inncjccnt subjects, and 
yet spare him, who, he well knew, if ever he got his hl>crty, 
would be bitterly revenged ; ” the tyrant, wondering at his l>okl- 
ness and freedom of spiccch, replied, “ And why is Pclopidas in 
haste to die? He, hearing of it, rejoined, “ That you may be 
the sooner ruined, being then more hated by the gods than 
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now.” From that time he forbade any to converse with him; 
but Thebe, the daughter of Jason and wife to Alexander, hear- 
ing from the keepers of the bravery and noble behaviour of 
Pclopidas, had a great desire to see and speak with him. Now 
when she came into the prison, and, as a woman, could not at 
once discern his greatness in his calamity, only judging by the 
meanness of his attire and general appearance, that he was used 
basely and not befitting a man of his reputation, she wept. 
r\‘lopidas, at first not knowing who she was, stood amazed; 
but when he understood, saluted her by her father’s name — 
Jason and he having l^ecn friends and familiars — and she saying, 
“ I pity your wife, sir,” he replied, “ And I you, tl\at though 
not in chiiins, can endure Alexander.” This touched the woman, 
who already hated Alexander for his cruelty and injustice, for 
his general debaucheries, and for his abuse of her youngest 
brother. She, therefore, often went to Pelopidas, and, speaking 
freely of the indignities she suffered, grew more enraged and 
more exasperated against Alexander. 

The Theban generals that were sent into Thessaly did nothing, 
but, being either unskilful or unfortunate, made a dishonourable 
retreat, for which the city fined each of them ten thousand 
drachmas, and sent Epaminondas with their forces. The 
Thessalians, ins[)irited by the fame of this general, at once 
began to stir, and the tyrant’s affairs were at the verge of destruc- 
tion ; so great was the fear that possessed his captains and his 
friends, and so eager the desire of his subjects to revolt, in hope 
of his speedy punishment. But Epaminondas, more solicitous 
for the safety of Pelopidas than his own glory, and fearing that 
if things came to extremity Alexander would grow desperate, 
and, like a wild beast, turn and worry him, did not prosecute 
the war to the utmost; but, hovering still over him with his 
army, he so handled the tyrant as not to leave him any con- 
fidence, and yet not to drive him to despair and fury. He was 
aware of his savagencss, and the little value he had for right 
and justice, insomuch that sometimes he buried men alive, and 
sometimes dressed them in bears’ and boars’ skins, and then 
baited them with dogs, or shot at them for his divertisement. 
At Melibcra and Scotussa, two cities, his allies, he called all 
the inhabitants to an assembly, and then surrounded them 
and cut them to pieces with his guards. He consecrated the 
spear with which he killed his uncle Polyphron, and, crowning 
it with garlands, sacrificed to it as a god, and called it Tychon. 
And once seeing a tragedian act Euripides’s Troades, he left 
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the theatre; but sending for the actor, hade him not to l>e 
concerned at his departure, hut act as he had lM*en used to di>, 
as it was not in contempt of him that he doparteil, hut hecaase 
he \vas ashamed that his citizens should see him, who never 
pitied any man that he murdered, weep at the sutTerings <d 
Hecuba and Andromache. This tyrant, however, alarmed at 
the very name, re|X'>rt, and appearance of an expedition under 
the conduct of Epanunondas, present I v - 

“ Dropped like a cr.i\rn r<H'k his conqurrM winff,’* 

and sent an embassy to entreat :ind offer satisfaction. Epami- 
nondas refused to admit such a man as an allv to the Thebans, 
hut granted him a tnice of thirty days, and, relopuhis ami 
Ismenias being delivered up, returned home. 

Now the 'rhebans, undiTstanding th.it the SjiarUins and 
Athenians had sent an cmh.issy to the Persians for tLsswUince, 
themselves, likewise, sent Pelopiikis; an excellent desi m to 
increase his glory, no man having ever Udorc passed through 
the dominions of the king with greater fame and re[)utation. 
For the glor>' that he \soii against the Spartans did not (Tcep 
slowly or obscurely; hut, after the fame of the first battle at 
Ixjuctra was gone abroad, the report of new va tones continually 
following, exceedingly incTcjised, and spread ids celehnly far 
and near. Whatever satraps or generals or commanders he 
met, he w'as the object of their wonder and discourse. “ This 
is the man,^’ they said, who liath lx alen the La( Mja-rnoniaic. 
from sea and land, and confined that Sparta wiihm Ta>;p*ius 
and Eurotas, which, but a little bclore, \ind(T the conduct of 
Agesilaiis, was entering upon a war with the great king al)out 
Susa and Ecbatana.” This pleased ArUxerxes, an<l he wits 
the more inclined to show Pelopidas attention and honour, lieing 
desirous to seem reverenced, and attended by the greatest. But 
when he saw him and heard hts discourse, more solid than the 
Athenians, and not so haughty as the Sjxirtans, hi.s regard was 
heightened, and, truly acting like a king, he openly showed 
the respect that he felt for him; and this the other ambassadors 
perceived. Of all other Greeks he had been thought to h ive 
done Antalcidas, the Spartan, the greatest honour, by .semlmg 
him that garland dipped in an unguent, which he hirnscll liacj 
worn at an entertainment. Indc cd, he did not deal so delicately 
with Pelopidas, but, according to the custom, gave him the rno.st 
splendid and considerable presents, and granted him his desires 
— that the Grecians shoulcl be free, Messenia inhabited, and tlie 
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Thebans accounted the king’s hereditary friends. With these 
answers, but not accepting one of the presents, except what was 
a pledge of kindness and good-will, he returned. This behaviour 
of Pelopidas ruined the other ambassadors; the Athenians 
condemned and executed their Timagoras, and, indeed, if they 
did it for receiving so many presents from the king, their sentence 
was just and good; as he not only took gold and silver, but a 
rich bed, and slaves to make it, as if the Greeks were unskilful 
in that art; besides eighty cows and herdsmen, professing he 
needed cows* milk for some distemper; and, lastly, he was 
carried in a litter to the seaside, with a present of four talents 
for his attendants. But the Athenians, perhaps, were not so 
much irritated at his greediness for the presents. For Epicrates 
the baggage-carrier not only confessed to the people that he had 
received gifts from the king, but made a motion, that instead 
of nine archons, they should yearly choose nine poor citizens 
to be sent ambassadors to the king, and enriched by his presents, 
and the people only laughed at the joke. But they were vexed 
that the Thebans o!)tiiined their desires, never considering that 
Pelopidas’s fame was more powerful than all their rhetorical 
discourse, with a man who still inclined to the victorious in arms 
'this embassy, having obtained the restitution of Messenia, and 
the freedom of the other Greeks, got Pelopidas a great deal of 
good-will at his return. 

At this time, Alexander the Pheraan falling back to his 
old nature, and having seized many of the Thessalian cities, 
and put garrisons upon the Achreans of Phthiotis, and the 
Magnesians, the cities, hearing that Pelopidas was returned, 
sent an embassy to Thebes recpiesting succours, and him for 
their leader. The Thebans willingly granted their desire; and 
now when all things were prepared, and the general beginning 
to march, the sun was eclipsed, and darkness spread over the 
city at noonday. Now when Pelopidas saw them startled at 
the prodigy, he did not think it fit to force on men who were 
afraid and out of heart, nor to hazard seven thousand of his 
citizens ; and therefore with only three hundred horse volunteers, 
set forward himself to Thessaly, much against the will of the 
augurs and his fellow-citizens in general, who all imagined this 
marked portent to have reference to this great man. But he 
was heated against Alexander for the injuries he had received, 
and hoped likewise, from the discourse which formerly he had 
with Thebe, that his family by this time was divided and in 
disorder. But the glory of the expedition chiefly excited him ; 
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for he was extremely desirous at this time, when the Laced*T- 
monians were sending out military otTicers to assist Dionysius 
the Sicilian tyrant, and the Atlienians took Alexander's pay, 
and honoured him with a brazen statue as a l>enefactor. that the 
Thebans should be seen, alone, of all the Greeks, undert.vkin" 
the cause of those who were oppressed by tyrants, and destroying; 
the violent and illegal forms of government in Greece. 

When Pelopid.is was come to Pharvalus, he formed an army, 
and presently marched against Alexander; and Alexander 
understanding that Pelopuliis had few Thebans with him, and 
that his own infantry was double the numl>cr of the rhcssalian.s, 
faced him at Thetidium. Some one told Pclopidas, “ The 
t>Tant meets us with a great army; ” “ So much the better,'’ 
he replied, “ for then we shall overcome the more." Between 
the two armies lay some steep high hills ai)otit Cynosceplial v, 
w’hich both parties endeavoured to take by their foot. Pclopidas 
commanded his horse, which were good anti many, to charge that 
of the enemies; they routed and pursued them through the 
plain. But Alexander meantime took the hills, and charging 
the Thessalian foot that came u[) later, and strove to climb 
the steep and craggy ascent, killed the foremost, and the others, 
much distressed, could do the enemies no harm. Pclop:da.s-, 
observing this, sounded a retreat to his horse, and gave orders 
that they should charge the enemies that kept th.cir ground, 
and he himself, Uiking his shield, cpiickly joimd thosi* that 
fought about the hills, and advancing to the front, filled hu 
men with such courage and alacrity, tliat the enemies imagined 
they came with other spirits and otlur hrulies to the onset. 
They stood two or three charges, but finding these come tin 
stoutly, and the hor.se, also, returning from the pursuit, gave 
ground, and retreated in order. P(To[)id.i.s now perceivin;,', 
from the rising ground, that the enemy’s army was, though 
not yet routed, full of disorder and confusion, sIoikI and looked 
about for Alexander; and when he saw him in the right wing, 
encouraging and ordering his mercenaries, he could not moderate 
his anger, but inflamed at the sight, and blindly following hi. 
passion, regardless alike of his o\mi life and hts command, ad- 
vanced far before his soldiers, crying out and challenging tlie 
tyrant who did not dare to receive him, but retreating, hid 
himself amongst his guard. The foremost of the mercenaries 
that came hand to hand were driven back by Pclopidas, and some 
killed; but many at a distance shot through his armour and 
wounded him, till the Thessalians, in anxiety for the result, 
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ran down from the hill to his relief, but found him already slain. 
The horse came up also, and routed the phalanx, and following 
the pursuit a great way filled the whole country with the slain, 
which were above three thousand. 

No one can wonder that the Thebans then present should 
show great grief at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their 
father, deliverer, and instructor in all that was good and com- 
mendable. But the Thessalians and the allies, outdoing in 
their public edicts all the just honours that could be paid to 
human courage, gave, in their display of feeling, yet stronger 
demonstrations of tlie kindness they had for him. It is stated 
that none of the soldiers, when they heard of his death, would 
put off their armour, unbridle their horses, or dress their wounds, 
but still hot and with their arms on, ran to the corpse, and, as 
if he had been yet alive and could see what they did, heaped 
up spoils about his body. They cut off their horses* manes and 
their own luiir, many kindled no fire in their tents, took no 
supper, and silence and sadness was spread over all the army ; 
as if they hud not gained the greatest and most glorious victory, 
but were overcome by the tyrant and enslaved. As soon as it 
was known in the cities, the magistrates, youths, children, and 
priests came out to meet the body, and brought trophies, 
crowns, and suits of golden armour; and, when he was to be 
interred, the elders of the Thessalians came and begged the 
d’hebans that they might give the funeral; and one of them 
said, “ Friends, we ask a favour of you, that will prove both 
an honour and comfort to us in this our great misfortune. The 
I’hessalians shall never again wait on the living Pelopidas, shall 
never give honours of which he can be sensible, but if we may 
have his body, adorn his funeral, and inter him, we shall hope 
to show that we esteem his death a greater loss to the IPies- 
salians than to the Thebans. You have lost only a good 
general, we both a general and our liberty. For how shall we 
dare to desire from you another capUiin, since we cannot restore 
Pelopidas? *’ 

The Thebans granted their request, and there was never a 
more splendid funeral in the opinion of those who do not think 
the glory of such solemnities consists only in gold, ivory, and 
purple; as Philistus did, who extravagantly celebrates the 
funeral of Dionysius, in which his tyranny concluded like the 
pompous exit of some great tragedy, Alexander the Great, at 
the death of Hephaestion, not only cut off the manes of his 
horses and his mules, but took down the battlements from the 
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dty toIIs, that even the towns might seem mourners, and 
instead of their former beauteous appearance, Kxik l>ald at his 
funeral. But such honours, being commanded and forced 
from the mourners, attended with feelings of jealousy low^ards 
those who received them, and of hatred towards those who 
exacted them, were no testimonies of lo\e and resjKxrt. but of 
the barbaric pride, luxury, and insolence of those who lavished 
their wealth in these vain and undesirable displays. But that 
a man of common rank, dying in a strange counm*, neither his 
wife, children, nor kinsmen present, mme either asking or 
compelling it, should Ixi attended, buried, and crowned by so 
many cities that strove to exceed one another in the deinonstni- 
tions of their love, seems to be the sum and completion ol happy 
fortune. For the death r^f happy men is not. as .Fsnp observes, 
most grievous, but most ble''se(i, since it secures their felicity, 
and puts it out of h^tnne’s povser. And th.it Spart.in advised 
well, who, embr.K'ing Diagoias, th.it had himsdf br<>n crowned 
in the Olympic Ciames. and saw his sons and gr.in Ichildrcn 
victors, said, “ Die, Diagoras, for thou ranst not be a god.” 
And yet who would compare all the victories in the Pythian 
and 01ym[»ian (lames pul tou< tber with one of those enter' 
pri.ses of Pelopiil.cs, of whi( li he surce .^fully peiforrnetl *o 
many? Having spent his lift* in brave and glmiwus actions, 
he died at last in the rluef C'.mm.ind. for the thirte< nth tune, 
of the Boeotians, Tuhting bravely and in the art of slaying a 
tyrant, in defence ol the li'xTtv of the 'rbessahans. 

His death, as it lirougbt gn« f, so likouise it jirodnced ad- 
vantage to tl i‘ a]’i»‘s; f'»r the llebui', as soon as ihry heard 
of his fall, delayevl not their revenpr, but pre-'-ntly sent s.-ven 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse, under the command 
of MahuUis and Diu^^iton, And they, finding Al<‘xand<T weak 
and without fi^rres, compelled him to resl(jre the ntie, he liad 
taken, to withdraw his garrisons from the M.unc ' ians and 
Achaeans of Phthiotis, and sw'car to assist tlw 'fhebans against 
whatsoever enemies they should rorpiire. I'his eontf-nted the 
Thebans, but punishment overtook the tyrant for his wicked- 
ness, and the death of Pelopid.cs wiis rev^mged by Heaven m 
the following manner. Pelopidas, ivs I have already mentioned, 
had taught his wife Thebe not to fear the outward .splmrlour 
and show of the tyrant’s defences, since she was arimitt<.‘d 
within them. She, of herself, too, dreaded his inconstancy, 
and hated his cruelty; and therefore, r^mspiring with her three 
brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, made the 
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following attempt upon him. All the other apartments were 
full of the tyrant’s night guards, but their bed-chamber was an 
upper room, and before the door lay a chained dog to guard it, 
which would fly at all but the tyrant and his wife and one 
servant that fed him. When Thebe, therefore, designed to kill 
her husband, she hid her brothers all day in a room hard by, 
and she, going in alone, according to her usual custom, to 
Alexander, who was asleep already, in a little time came out 
again, and commanded the servant to lead away the dog, for 
Alexander wished to rest quietly. She covered the stairs with 
wool, that the young men might make no noise as they came 
up; and then, bringing up her brothers with their weapons, 
and leaving them at the chamber door, she went in, and brought 
away the tyrant’s sword that hung over his head, and showed 
it them for confirmation that he was fast asleep. The young 
men appearing fearful, and unwilling to do the murder, she 
chid them, and angrily vowed she would wake Alexander and 
discover the conspiracy; and so, with a lamp in her hand, she 
conducted them in, they being both ashamed and afraid, and 
brought them to the bed; when one of them caught him by the 
feet, the other pulled him backwards by the hair, and the third 
ran him through. The death was more speedy, perhaps, than 
was fit; but, in that he was the first tyrant that was killed by 
the contrivance of his wife, and as his corpse was abused, 
thrown out, and trodden under foot by the Pheraeans, he seems 
to have suffered what his villainies deserved. 


MARCELLUS 

'rnr:v say that Marcus Claudius, who was five times consul of 
the Romans, was the son of Marcus; and that he was the first 
of his family called Marcellos; that is, rnarttal, as Posidonius 
affirms, lie was, indeed, by long experience, skilful in the art 
of war, of a strong body, valiant of hand, and by natural 
inclinations addicted to war. This high temper and heat he 
showed conspicuously in battle ; in other respects he was modest 
and obliging, and so far studious of Greek learning and discipline, 
as to honour and admire tiiose that excelled in it, though he 
did not himself attain a proficiency in them equal to his desire, 
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bv reason of his employments. For if ever there were any men 
whom, as Homer says, Heaven 

** From thrir first youth unto thrir utmost a-c 
Appointed the labonou-* uars to u.i}4c,'* 

ceruinly they were the chief Romans of that time; who in 
their youth had war with the Girthagini.ms in Sialv, in their 
middle age with the Gauls in the defence of Italy itself; and at 
last, when now growm old, struggled again with Hannilvil and 
the Carthaginians, and wanted in their latest years what is 
granted to most men, exemption from military toils; their 
rank and their great qualities still making them be allied upon 
to undertake the amimand. 

Marcellus, ignorant or unskilful of no kind of fighting, in 
single combat surpassed himself ; he never chrlined a challenge, 
and never accepted without killing his challmgcr. In Sicily, 
he protected and saved his brother Otacilius >vhen surrounded 
in battle, and slew the enenu'*s that pressed upon him ; for 
which act he was by the generals, while he was yet but young, 
presented with crowns and other honourable rewards; and, his 
good qualities more and more displaying themselves, he was 
created Cimile /Kdile by the people? and by the high priests 
Augur; which is that priesthood to which (hietly the law assigns 
the observation of auguries. In his a'dileshij), a certain mis- 
chance brought him to the necessity of bringing an impeach- 
ment into the senate. lie had a son named Marems, of great 
beauty, in the flower of his age, an<l no less admired for the 
goodness of his character. 'Hus youth, Oipitolinus, a bold and 
ill-mannercd man, Marcellus’s (nljragne, sought to abuse. 'Hie 
boy at first himself repealed him; but when the other again 
persecuted him, told his father, Marcellu'', highly indignant, 
accused the man in the senate: where he, having apjx-alcd to 
the tribunes of the people, endeavoured by various shifts and 
exceptions to elude the impeachment; and, when the tribunes 
refused their protection, by flat denial rejected the charge. As 
there w’as no witness of the fact, the senate thought fit to call 
the youth himself l>efore them: on witnessing w'hose blushes 
and tears, and sluime mixed with the highest indignation, 
seeking no further evidence of the crime, they condemned 
Capitolinus, and set a fine upon him ; of the money of which 
Marcellus caused silver vessels for libation to be made, which 
he dedicated to the gods. 

After the end of the first Punic war, which lasted onc-and- 

I 407 •q 
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twenty years, the seed of Gallic tumults sprang up, and began 
again to trouble Rome. The Insubrians, a people inhabiting 
the subalpine region of Italy, strong in their own forces, raised 
from among the other Gauls aids of mercenary soldiers, called 
Gasatse. And it was a sort of miracle, and special good fortune 
for Rome, that the Gallic war was not coincident with the 
Punic, but that the Gauls had with fidelity stood quiet as 
spectators, while the Punic war continued, as though they had 
been under engngeinent to await and attack the victors, and 
now only were at liberty to come forward. Still the position 
itself, and the ancient renown of the Gauls, struck no little 
fear into the minds of the Romans, who were about to under- 
take a war so near home and upon their own borders; and 
regarded the Gauls, because they had once taken their city, 
with more apprehension than any people, as is apparent from 
the enactment which from that time forth provided, that the 
high priests should enjoy an exemption from all military duty, 
except only in Gallic insurrections. 

The great preparations, also, made by the Romans for war 
(for it is not reported that the people of Rome ever had at one 
time so many legions in arms, either before or since), and their 
extraordinary sacrifices, were plain arguments of their fear. 
l<'or though they were most averse to barbarous and cruel rites, 
and entertained more than any nation the same pious and 
reverent sentiments of the gods with the Greeks; yet, when 
this war was coming upon them, they then, from some 
[)rophecics in the Sibyls’ books, put alive underground a pair 
of Greeks, one male, the other temale; and likewise two Gauls, 
one of each sex, in the market called the beast market: con- 
tinuing even to this day to offer to these Greeks and Gauls 
certain ceremonial observances in the month of November. 

In the beginning of this war, in which the Romans sometimes 
obtained remarkable victories, sometimes were shamefully 
beaten, nothing was done toward the determination of the 
contest until Flaminius and Furius, being consuls, led large 
forces against the Insubrians. At the time of their departure, 
the river that runs through the country of Picenum was seen 
flowing with blood; there was a report that three moons had 
iKcn seen at once at Ariminum ; and, in the consular assembly, 
the augurs declared that the consuls had been unduly and 
inauspiciously created. The senate, therefore, immediately 
sent letters to the camp, recalling the consuls to Rome with all 
possible speed, and commanding them to forbear from acting 
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against the enemies, and to abdicate the consulship on the first 
opportunity. These letters being bruu^i:lit to Flamiuius. he 
deferred to open them till, having defeated and put to Ihght Uic 
enemy s forces, he wasted and rav.iged tJieir boriiers. The 
people, therefore, did not go forth to meet lum vs hen he returned 
with huge spoils; nay, because he had not uisUintly olveyed 
the command in the letters, by which he w;is recalled, but 
slighted and contemned them, the were very near denying 
him the honour of a triumph. Nor was the triumph sooner 
[jassed than they deposed him, witii his colleague, from the 
magistracy, and reduced them to tlu* btate of private citi/ens. 
So much were all things at Rome matle to dejK’iui n|x)n religion; 
they would not allow any contempt of the omens and the 
ancient rites, even though attended with the higlu-st success: 
thinking it to Ive of more imporUnce to tie* public sifcty Unit 
the magistrates should reverence the gods, tii m that they shouhi 
overcome tlieir enemies. Thus ril)cnus Scmpronius, whom 
for his probity and virtue the citi/ens highly esteemed, created 
Scipio NasK'i and Cains Marcius consuls to succeed him; and 
when they were gone into their pnivince^, lit upon l)ooks con- 
cerning the religious observances, where hi* found something lie 
had not known before; whuh wits this. Wh( n Uie consul UK)k 
his auspices, he sat without tlie citv m a house, or tent, hired 
for that occasion ; but, if it h.ipptncd that he, for any urgent 
cause, returned into the citv, without having yet .seen any 
certain signs, he was oliliged to leave that first building, or 
tent, and to seek another to repeat the survey from. Tiberius, 
It appears, in ignorance of this, had twice used Uh* same building 
Ivofore announcing the new consuK. Now, undersUinding his 
error, he referred the matter to the senate: nor did the senate 
neglect this minute fault, hut soon wrote expo ssly of it to 
Scipio N.isica and ('aius Marvius; who, leaving their provinces 
and without delay returning to Rome, laiij down their magis- 
tracy. This hapjx'ned at a later |>cnod. Al>out the same 
time, too, the priesthood was taken away from two men of 
very great honour, Cornelius Cethr-gus and Quintus Sulpicivis: 
from the foiiner, beciiuse he had not nglitly held out the 
entrails of a beast slam for sacnfia*; from the latter, bec^iusc, 
while he w.is immolating, the tufted cap which the Flamcms 
wear had fallen from hi^ head. M mucins, the dictator, who had 
already named Caius Flaminius master of the horse, they 
deposed from his command, because! the .squeak of a mouse 
was heard, and put others into their places. And yet, notwith- 
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and most rare spectacle of all was the general himself, carrying 
the arms of the barbarian king to the god to whom he ha(i 
vowed them. He had taken a tall and straight stock of an oak, 
and had lopped and formed it to a trophy. Upon this h( 
fastened and hung about the arms of the king, arranging all 
the pieces in their suitable places. The procession advancing 
solemnly, he, carrying this trophy, ascended the chariot; and 
thus, himself the fairest and most glorious triumphant imagt , 
was conveyed into the city. ITie army adorned with shining 
armour followed in order, and with verses composed for the 
occa.sion, and with songs of victory celebrated tlie praises of 
Jupiter and of their general. Then entering the temple of 
Jupiter I'Vretrius, he dedicated his gift; the tliird, and to our 
memory the last, that ever did so. The first was Romulus, 
afUr having slain Acron, king of the Cieninenses: the second. 
Cornelius Cossus, who slew Tolumnius the Etruscan: after them 
Marcellus, having killed Britomartus, king of the Gauls; after 
Marccllus, no man. 'Fhe god to whom these spoils were conse- 
crated is called Jupiter FeretriuSy from the trophy carried on 
the leretruftiy one of the Greek words which at that time still 
existed in great numbers in Latin: or, as others say, it is tht* 
surname of the Thundering Jupiter derived from ffnre, to 
strike. Others there are who would have tlie name to be de- 
duced from the strokes that are given in fight; since even now 
in battles, when they press upon their cneTnie:>, they constontly 
call out to each other, strikey in Latin fen. Spoils in general 
they call Spolia, and these in particular Opima; though, indeed, 
they say that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of first, second, and third Spolia Opima; and that he 
prescribes that the first taken be consecrated to Jupit'*r Fere- 
trius, the second to Mars, the third to Quirinus; as also that the 
reward of the first be three hundred asses ; of the second, two 
hundred; of the tliird, one hundred. The general account, 
however, prevails, that those spoils only are Opima which the 
general first takes in set battle, and takes from the enemy’s 
chief captain whom he has slain with his own hand. But of 
this enough. The victory and the ending of the war was so 
welcome to the people of Rome, that they sent to Af>olIo of 
Delphi, in testimony of their gratitude, a present of a golden 
cup of an hundred pound weight, and gave a great part of the 
spoil to their associate cities, and took care that many presents 
should be sent also to Hiero, King of the Syracusans, their 
friend and ally. 
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When Hannibal invaded Itily, Marcellus was despatched witJ 
a fleet to Sicily. And \Nhcn the arrnv had b^Tn defeated a 
Cannaj, and many thousands of than p<Tished. and few hm 
saved themselves by flyin^^ to Canusium. and all fcan*d les 
Hannibal, who had destro\rd the bin ngth of the Rom. in arni\ 
should advance at once witli his vK ivirmus troops to Rmuu 
xMarcellus first sent for the proUeiion of the citv hlteen hundiv* 
soldiers from the fleet. Then, by diM rce of the s< nate, pong t 
Canusium, having heard that many of tlic soldn rs had com 
together in tliat plact?, he led them out of the loriaiaitiun 
to prevent the enemy from ravaging tin* eouniry. 'fhe chic 
Roman commanders had most of th«in fallen in battles, luv 
the citizens conifilaimd that the txinme caiilion of Kahiu 
Maximus, whos* inttgiity and wimIoiu gi\e him the Inghrs 
authority, vergi d upon timidity and mat turn They eonlidtj 
in him to keep them out of danger, but iould not expect tha 
he would enable them U) retihate. Fixing, tlurtlore, tlui 
thoughts upon Marcellus, and hojiing to (omhine hts boldnes* 
confidencx’, and promptitude with hahius’s caution and prudi net 
and to temper the one by tie- otlu r, they st iit, sone tunes l>ot 
with consular command, so rn^ limes one as ('<in ul, the oUkt u 
proconsul, against the em my. Fosid»inias writes, Uiut huhiu 
was called the buckler, Marr'idlus tin- sword of Rome. Cei 
tainly, Hannibal himself confessed th.it hr fear* (J l-abius as 
sdioolmiistt r, Marct llus as an advtrs.irv: the form* r, lest h 
should lx* hindt rid from doing mischief; tlic Litter, lest h 
should n a'ivc harm himself. 

And first, w'hen among Hannibal’.s soldiers, proud of the] 
victory, carelessness and iKildn^ss hid groim to a gnat heighi 
Marcellus, atticking all th«'ir straggl* rs an<i plundering particj 
cut them off, and by little and little diininislu'd their force? 
Then carrying aid to the Neaj>>litans and Nolans, he exuifirme^ 
tlic minds of the former, who, md^ ^*d, were of their own aceor 
faithful enough to the Romans; but m Nola he found a stat 
of discord, the .senate not Ix-ing abL; to rule and keep m th 
common people, who were gf nerally favourers of Hanniba 
There was in the town one Hantius, a man renowned for hi 
high birth and (xuirage. This man, afU r h<’ had fought rnos 
fiercelv at Cainnac, and had killed many of the enemies, at la.^ 
was found lying in a heap of deaii lx)di' s, coven d with darb 
and was brought to Hannibal, who so honixured him, that h 
not only dismissed him without ransom, but also contractc 
friendship with him, and made him his guest. In gratitude fo 
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this great favour, he became one of the strongest partisans of 
Hannibal, and urged the people to revolt. Marcellus could not 
be induced to put to death a man of such eminence, and who 
had endured such dangers in fighting on the Roman side ; but, 
knowing himself able, by the general kindliness of his disposi- 
tion, and in particular by the attractiveness of his address, to 
gain over a character whose passion was for honour, one da}’ 
when Bantius saluted him, he asked him who he was; not that 
he knew him not before, but seeking an occiision of further con- 
ference. When Bantius had told who he was, Marcellus, seem- 
ing surprised with joy and wonder, replied : “ Are you that 
Bantius whom the Romans commend above the rest that fought 
at Cannae, and praise as the one man that not only did not 
forsake the consul Paulus Ai)milius, but received in his own bod} 
many darts throwm at him? Bantius owning himself to be 
that very man, and showing his scars: “ Why, then,” said 
Marcellus, ” did not you, having such proofs to show' of your 
affection to us, come to me at my first arrival here? Do you 
think that we are unwilling to requite with favour those W’ho 
have well deserved, and who are honoured even by our ( nemies?” 
lie followed up his courtesies by a present of a war-horse and 
five hundred drachmas in money. Prom that time Bantius 
became the most faithful assistant and ally of Marcellus, and a 
most keen discoverer of those that attempted iimovation and 
sedition. 

These were many, and had entered into a conspiracy to 
plunder the baggage of the Romans, when they should make an 
irruption against the enemy. Marcellus, therefore, having mar- 
shalled Lis army within the city, placed the baggage near to the 
gates, and, by an edict, forbade the Nolans to go to the walls. 
Thus, outside tlie city, no arms could be seen; by which prudent 
device he allured Hannibal to move with his army in some 
disorder to the city, thinking that things were in a tumult there. 
Then Marcellus, the ncaRst gate being, as he had commanded, 
thrown open, issuing forth with the flower of his horse in front, 
charged the enemy. By and by the foot, sallying out of another 
gate, with a loud shout joined in the battle. And while Han- 
nibal opposes part of his forces to these, the third gate also is 
opened, out of which the rest break fortli, and on all quarters 
fall upon the enemies, who were dismayed at this unex[>ected 
encounter, and did but feebly resist tliose with whom they had 
been first engaged, because of their attack by these others who 
jullied out later. Here Hannibal’s soldiers, with much blood- 
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shed and many wounds, were beaten back to their camp, and 
for the first time turned their b;icks to tlie Romans. There fell 
in this action, as it is related, more tlum thousand of them : 
of tlie Romans, not above fiv'c hundred. Livy dtK*s not olfmu 
that either the victoi^' or the sLiughtcr of tl\e enemy was so 
great; but certain it is tliat the adventure brought great glory 
to Marcellus, and to tlie Romans, after their talamitie; , a great 
revival of confidence, as they began now to entertain a hoj^n 
that the enemy with whom tl\ey contended was not invincible, 
but liable like themselves to defeats. 

Therefore, the other consul K ing deaased, tlic people re- 
called Marccllus, that they might put him into his place; and, 
in spite of the magistrates, succeeded in po.^t[>oning the election 
till his arrival, when he was by all tlie sudrages creat< d consul. 
But because it hap|X‘ncd to thunder, the aug\irs aceountiiu' that 
he was not legitimately created, and yet not daring, for lear of 
the people, to declare their sentence openly, .Maucllus volun- 
tarily resigned the consulate, retaining however his aimmaiui. 
Being created proconsul, and returning to the camp at Nola, he 
proceeded to harass tliose that followed the party of the (\irlha- 
ginians; on whose coming with sjKMd to sue* our them, Mara Dus 
declined a challenge to a set battle, but when Hannibal loul 
sent out a p<irty to plunder, and now « xpei u d no fight, h< 
broke out upon inm witli his army. He had clMribuUaj to the 
foot long lances, such as arc commonlv used in naval fights; 
and instructed them to throw tlurn with great force at am 
venient distances against the enemies, win) were inexperienced 
in that way of darting, and used to fight with short d.irts hand 
to hand. 'Hiis seems to have K-in the cause of the t*»lal rout 
and open flight of all the ('.irthaginans who were then engaged; 
there fell of them five thousand; four elepli.ints were killed, 
and two taken; but what v.as of the greatest mohunt, on the 
third day after, more than three hundrid horse, S[)ini.ird.s and 
Numidians mixed, deserted to him, a disaster that had never to 
that day happened to Hannibal, who ha<i long k' pt togetiuT in 
harmony on army of barbarians, collecU d o\:t of many various 
and discordant nations. Marcellus and his successors in all tins 
war made good u.se of the faithful serv’iu* of these horsene n. 

He now was a third time created consul, and sailed over into 
Sicily. For the success of Hannilral had excited the Oirtlui- 
ginians to lay claim to that whole island; chiefly because, after 
the murder "of the tyrant Hieronymus, all thing-^ had Ixsen in 
tumult and confusion at Syracuse. For which reason the 
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Romans also had sent before to that city a force under the 
conduct of Appius, as praetor. While Marcellus was receiving 
that army, a number of Roman soldiers cast themselves at his 
feet, upon occasion of the following calamity. Of those that 
survived the battle at Cannae, some had escaped by flight, and 
some were taken alive by the enemy; so great a multitude, 
that it was thought there were not remaining Romans enough 
to defend the walls of the city. And yet the magnanimity 
and constancy of the city was such, that it would not redeem 
the captives from Hannibal, though it might have done so for 
a small ransom; a decree of the senate forbade it, and chose 
rather to leave them to be killed by the enemy, or sold out of 
Italy; and commanded that all who had saved themselves by 
flight should be transported into Sicily, and not permitted to 
return into Italy, until the war with Hannibal should be ended. 
These, therefore, when Marcellus was arrived in Sicily, addressed 
themselves to him in great numbers; and casting themselves 
at his feet, with mucli lamentation and tears humbl) besought 
him to admit them to honourable service; and promised to 
make it appear by their future fidelity and exertions that that 
defeat had been received rather by misfortune than by cowardice. 
Marcellus, pitying them, petitioned the senate by letters, that 
he might have leave at all times to recruit his legions out of them. 
After much debate about the thing, the senate decreed they 
were of opinion that the commonwealth did not require the 
service of cowardly soldiers; if Marcellus perhaps thought other- 
wise, he might make use of them, provided no one of them be 
honoured on any occasion with a crown or military gift, as a 
reward of his virtue or courage. This decree stung Marcellus; 
and on his return to Rome, after the Sicilian war was ended, 
he upbraided the senate that they had denied to him, who had 
so highly deserved of the republic, liberty to relieve so great 
a number of citizens in great calamity. 

At this time Marcellus, first incensed by injuries done him by 
Hippocrates, commander of the Syracusans (who, to give proof 
of his good affection to the Carthaginians, and to acquire the 
tyranny to himself, had killed a number of Romans at Leontini), 
besieged and took by force the city of Leontini ; yet violated none 
of the townsmen; only deserters, as many as he took, he sub- 
jected to the punishment of the rods and axe. But Hippocrates, 
sending a report to Syracuse, that Marcellus had put all the adult 
population to the sword, and then coming upon the Syracusans, 
who had risen in tumult upon that false report, made himself 
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master of the city. Upon this Marcelliis moved wiiJi his whole 
army to Syracuse, and encamping near \he wall, sent nmUussadors 
into the city to relate to the SyMcusans the tnilh of what ha<l 
been done in Leontini. When the^e could not prevail hv tn^aty . 
the whole power being now in the hands of Hippocrates, he 
proceeded to attack the city both bv land anil by sea. Fhe land 
forces were conducted by Appius: Marodlus, with sixty galleys, 
each with five rows of oars, furnished wiili all sorts of arms 
and missiles, and a huge briilge of p!anks laiil ujHui eight shi|>s 
diained together, upon which was earned tlic engine to cjist 
stones and darts, assaulted the walls, reiving on lh<* alnmdana- 
and magnificence of his preparations, and on his own previous 
glory; all which, however, were, it would seem, but miles fiu 
Archimedes and his machines. 

lliese machines he had designed an<l contiivetj, not its mutters 
of any importance, but as mere amusements in geometry; in 
compliance with King Hiero’s desire and re(}uest, some little 
time before, that he should reduce to practice some part of his 
admirable speculation in science, and by ac ('omrnodatmg the 
theoretic truth to sensation and ordinary U'^e, bring it more 
within the appreciation of the jx oph* m general. Kucloxus and 
ArclivUis had been the first originators of ibis far (ai i d and 
highly-prized art of mechaniis, which they ^unploved os an 
elegant illustration of geoinelrKul truths, and as iiKsins of sus 
laining experimentally, t<» the satisfacti< n of th** senses, con- 
clusions tocj intricvate for j)roof by wcuds and diagrams. As, 
for examjile, so '>olvc the problem, so often r»*( juneci m roiutruct- 
ing geomcjlrical figure's, given the two extremes, to fin*! the two 
mean lines of a prop<nti(m, both tlic se rn.ahMnutic i -ns had 
recourse to the tiid of instrument'', aduptinj; to (l^ir purpose 
certain rui\es and sections of lines. l>ut what with Tlalo’s 
indignation at it, and his invective.^ agaim t it as the mere cor- 
ruption and annihilation of the one goexi of gecjnudrv, which 
was tlius shamc’fnlly turning its h.ic.k upcm the urn mhoched 
objects of pure intelligciKc to rcnir to sensation, ami to ask 
help (not to be obUiinc'd without base sufK-rvidons and d« prava- 
lion) Irorn matter; so it wa.s that mc'chamcs came to Ik- separated 
from geometry, and, repudiated and neglected by philosctphers, 
toe !: its place as a military art. Archiio*-d<-s, however, in writing 
to King I Hero, whose friend and ne4ir relation he was, h.id stated 
that given the force, any given weight might be rrujved, and 
even boasted, we are told, relying on the strength of demon- 
stration, that if there were another earth, by going into it fie 
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could remove this. Hiero being stnick with amazement at 
this, and entreating him to make good this problem by actual 
experiment, and show some great weight moved by a small 
engine, he fixed accordingly upon a ship of burden out of the 
king’s arsenal, which could not be drawn out of the dock without 
great labour and many men; and, loading her with many 
passengers and a full freight, sitting himself the while far off, 
with no great endeavour, but only holding the head of the pulley 
in his hand and drawing the cords by degrees, he drew the ship 
in a straight line, as smoothly and evenly as if she had been in 
the sea. I'he king, astonished at this, and convinced of the 
power of the art, prevailed upon ArAimedes to make him 
engines accommodated to all the purposes, offensive and defen- 
sive, of a siege. These the king himself never made use of, 
because he spent almost all his life in a profound quiet and the 
highest affluence. But the apparatus was, in most opportune 
time, ready at hand for the Syracusans, and with it also the 
engineer himself. 

When, therefore, the Romans assaulted the walls in two 
places at once, fear and consternation stupefied the Syracusans, 
believing that nothing was able to resist that violence and those 
forces. But when Archimedes began to ply his engines, he 
at once shot against the land forces all sorts of missile weapons, 
and immense masses of stone that came down with incredible 
noise and violence; against which no man could stand; for 
they knocked down those upon whom they fell in heaps, break- 
ing all their ranks and files. In the meantime huge poles thrust 
out from the walls o\er the ships sunk some by the great weights 
which they let down from on high upon them; others they lifted 
up into the air by an iron hand or beak like a crane’s beak, and, 
when they had drawn them up by the prow, and set them on 
end upon the poop, they plunged them to the bottom of the 
sea; or else the ships, drawn by engines within, and whirled 
about, were dashed against steep rocks that stood jutting out 
under the walls, with great destruction of the soldiers that were 
aboard them. A ship was frequently lifted up to a great height 
in the air (a dreadful thing to behold), and was rolled to and fro, 
and kept swinging, until the mariners were all thrown out, 
when at length it was dashed against the rocks, or let fall. At 
the engine that Marcellus brought upon the bridge of ships, 
which was called Sambuca, from some resemblance it had to an 
instrument of music, while it w'as as yet approaching the wall, 
there was discharged a piece of a rock of ten talents weight. 
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then a second and a third, which, striking upon it witli immense 
force and a noise like thunder, broke ail its foundation to pieces, 
shook out all its fastenings, and completely dish)dged it from 
the bridge. So Marcellos, doubtful what counsel to pursue, 
drew off his ships to a sitfer distance, and sounded a retreat 
to his forces on land. They tiien took a resolution of ct)ming 
up under the walls, if it were possible, in Utc night; thinking 
that as Archimedes used ropes stretched at length in playing 
his engines, the soldiers would now be under the shot, and the 
darts would, for want of sufficient distance to throw them, fly 
over their heads without effect. But he, it appeared, had long 
before framed for such occasions engines accominod.iud to anv 
distance, and shorter weapons; and had made numerous small 
openings in the w'alls, through which, with engines of a .shoiu i 
range, unexpected blows were inllicted on the assailants. Thus, 
when they who thought to deceive the defenders came clt>se up 
to the W'alls, instantly a shower of darts and other missile weajmns 
was again cast upon them. And when stones came tumbling 
down perpcndirularly upon their heads, ajul, as it were, the 
whole w'all shot out arrows at them, they retired. And now, 
again, as they were going off, arrows and darts of a longer 
range inflicted a great slaughter among them, and their ships 
were driven one against another; while they themselves were 
nut able to retaliate in any way. For Archimedes had provided 
and fixed most of his engines immediately under the wall ; whence 
the Romans, seeing that indefinite mischief uvcrwliclmed Utern 
from no visible means, began to think they were figluing with 
the gods. 

Yet Marcellus esaiped unhurt, and deriding his own artificers 
and engineers, “ What,” said he, ” must we give up fighting 
with this geometrical Briareus, who plays pilch -and > toss with 
our ships, and, with the multitude of darts which he showers 
at a single moment upon us, really outdoes the hundred -handed 
giants of mythology? ” And, doubtless, the rest of the Syra- 
cusans were but the body of Archimedes’s designs, one soul 
moving and governing all; for, laying aside all other arms, 
with tins alone they infested the Romans and prritcctcd them- 
selves. In fine, when such terror had seized upon the Romans, 
that, if they did but sec a little rope or a piece of wood from 
the wall, instantly crying out, that there it was again, Archi- 
medes was about to let fly some engine at them, they turned 
their backs and fled, Marcellus desisted from conflicU and 
assaults, putting all his hope in a long siege. Yet Arcliirncdes 
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possessed so high a spirit, so profound a soul, and such treasures 
of scientific knowledge, that though these inventions had now 
obtained him the renown of more than human sagacity, he yet 
would not deign to leave behind him any commentary or writing 
on such subjects; but, repudiating as sordid and ignoble the 
whole trade of engineering, and every sort of art that lends 
itself to mere use and profit, he placed his whole affection and 
ambition in those purer speculations where there can be no 
reference to the vulgar needs of life; studies, the superiority 
of which to all others is unquestioned, and in which the only 
doubt can be whether the beauty and grandeur of the subjects 
examined, of the precision and cogency of the methods and 
means of proof, most deserve our admiration. Is it not possible 
to find in all geometry more difficult and intricate questions, 
or more simple and lucid explanations. Some ascribe this to his 
natural genius; wliile others think that incredible effort and 
toil produced these, to all appearances, easy and unlaboured 
results. No amount of investigation of yours would succeed 
in attaining the proof, and yet, once seen, you immediately 
believe you would have discovered it; by so smooth and so 
rapid a path he leads you to the conclusion required. And 
thus it ceases to be incredible that (as is commonly told of 
him) the charm of his familar and domestic Siren made him 
forget his food and neglect his person, to that degree that when 
he was occasionally carried by absolute violence to bathe or 
have his body anointed, he used to trace geometrical figures 
in the ashes of the fire, and diagrams in the oil on his body, 
being in a state of entire preoccupation, and, in the truest sense, 
divine possession with his love and delight in science. His dis- 
coveries were numerous and admirable; but he is said to have 
requested lus friends and relations that, when he was dead, they 
would place over his tomb a sphere containing a cylinder, 
inscribing it with the ratio which the containing solid bears 
to the contained. 

Such was Archimedes, who now showed himself, and so far 
as lay in him the city also, invincible. While the siege con- 
tinued, Marcellus took Megara, one of the earliest founded of 
the Greek cities in Sicily, and capturing also the camp of Hip- 
pocrates at Acilae, killed above eight thousand men, having 
attacked them whilst they were engaged in forming their fortifi- 
cations. He overran a great part of Sicily ; gained over many 
towns from the Carthaginians, and overcame all that dared 
to encounter liim. As the siege went on, one Damippus, a 
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Lacedimonian, putting to sea in a ship from Syranise, was 
taken. When the Syracusans much tie'Nired to redeem thiv 
man, and there were many meetings and trtaiics rtlK>ut the 
matter betwixt them and Marccllus, he had opportunity to 
notice a tower into which a body uf men nus»ht l)e secretly 
introduced, as the wall near to it was not duVicult to sunnount, 
and it was itself carelessly guarded. Coming often thither, and 
entertaining conferences about the releasv* of Dainiopus, he had 
pretty well calculated the height o! lae tower, and got ladders 
prepared. The Syracusans celebrated a feast to Diana; this 
)uncture of time, when they were gi\en uj) entirely U) wine 
and sport, Marcellus laid hold of, and before the citi/.ens 
perceived it, not only [lossessed himself of the lower, hut, Indore 
the break of day, filled the v.all around with soldiers, and made 
his w'ay into the llexapvlum. 'Ihe' Svracus:nis now Ivginning 
to stir, and to be alarmed at the tumult, he ordered the trumpets 
everywhere to sound, anrl thus frightenul them all into flight, 
is if all [larts of the city were alre.idv w»m, though the most 
fortified, and the f<urcst, and most ample <|iiiirt(T was still un* 
i^ained. It is called Acradm.i. and was <livi<}<‘<l by a wall from 
the outer city, one part of which thov call Neapohs, the other 
I’ycha. rosses''ing him'<lf of these, Martellus, about break of 
:iay, entered through the Hrxa[)vlum, all his oliacrs con- 
^ratulatmg him. Hut locking down from the higher places 
jpon the beautiful and spacious citv below, he is said to have 
ks’ept much, commiserating the ealainity that hung over it, 
jvdicn his thougius rejfrescntcd to him how dismal and foul the 
lace of tlie city would be in a few hours, when plumlcred and 
iacked by the soldiers. i*or among t!u; officers of his armv 
diere was not one man that durst deny the pliintler of the 
:ity to the soldii rs’ demamis; nay, many were instant that 
t should be set un fire and laid level to the ground: but this 
^larceilus would not listen to. Yet he grante<l, but with great 
mwillingness and reluctance, that the money an<l slaves should 
>€ made prev ; giving tjrders, at the .siiine time, that none slionld 
delate any free person, nor kill, misuse, or make a slave of any 
)f tlie Syracusans. Though he had used tins mod^^ration, he 
itill esteemed the condition of that city to lx* pitiafile, and, 
;ven amidst the congratulations and joy, showed his strong 
eelings of sympathy and commiseration at seeing all the 
“iches accumulated during a long felicity now dissifiatcd in an 
lour. For it is related that no less prey and plunder was taken 
icre than afterward in Carthage. For not long after they 
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obtained also the plunder of the other parts of the city, which 
were taken by treachery; leaving nothing untouched but the 
king’s money, which was brought into the public treasury. 
But nothing afflicted Marcel lus so much as the death of Archi- 
medes, who was then, as fate would have it, intent upon work- 
ing out some problem by a diagram, and having fixed his mind 
alike and his eyes upon the subject of his speculation, he never 
noticed the incursion of the Romans, nor that the city was 
taken. In this transport of study and contemplation, a soldier, 
unexpectedly coming up to him, commanded liim to follow to 
Marcellus; which he declining to do before he had worked out 
his problem to a demonstration, the soldier, enraged, drew his 
sword and ran him through. Others write that a Roman 
soldier, running upon him with a drawn sword, offered to kill 
him; and that Archimedes, looking back, earnestly besought 
him to hold his hand a little while, that he might not leave 
what he was then at work upon inconclusive and imperfect; 
but the soldier, nothing moved by his entreaty, instantly killed 
him. Others again relate that, as Archimedes was canydng to 
Marcellus mathematical instruments, dials, spheres, and angles, 
by which the magnitude of the sun might be measured to the 
sight, some soldiers seeing him, and thinking that he carried 
gold in a vessel, slew him. Certain it is that his death was 
very afflicting to Marcellus; and that Marcellus ever after 
regarded him that killed him as a murderer; and that he sought 
for his kindred and honoured them with signal favours. 

Indeed, foreign nations had held the Romans to be excellent 
soldiers and formidable in battle; but they had hitherto given 
no memorable example of gentleness, or humanity, or civil 
virtue; and Marcellus seems first to have shown to the Greeks 
that his countrymen were most illustrious for their justice. 
For such was his moderation to all with whom he had anything 
to do, and such his bem’gnity also to many cities and private 
men, that, if anything hard or severe was decreed concerning 
the people of Enna, Mcgara, or Syracuse, the blame was thought 
to belong rather to those upon whom the storm fell, than to 
those who brought it upon them. One example of many I will 
commemorate. In Sicily there is a towm called Engyum, not 
indeed great, but very ancient and ennobled by the presence 
of the goddesses, called the Mothers. The temple, they say, 
was built by the Cretans; and they show some spears and 
brazen helmets, inscribed with the names of Meriones, and 
(with the same spelling as in I^tin) of Ulysses, who consecrated 
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them to the goddesses. Tin's city highly favouring the partv^ 
of the Carthaginians, Nicias, the most eminent of the ciiuens, 
counselled them to go over to the Rvim.ins; to that cnJ acting 
freely and openly in harangues to their asstnuhlics, arguing the 
imprudence and madness of the opposite course. They, fearing 
his power and authority, resolved to deliver liiin in bonds to 
the Carthaginians. Nicias, detecting t!\e design, and seeing 
that his person was secretly kept in watch, proceeded to s|H*ak 
irreligiously to the vulgar of the Mi thers, and showed manv 
signs of disrespect, as if he denied and contemned the received 
opinion of the presence of those goddesses; his enemies the 
while rejoicing that he, of his own accord, souglit the deslnic- 
tion hanging over his head. When they were just now about 
to lay hands upon him, an assembly was held, and here Nicias, 
making a speech to the people concerning some aff air then under 
deliberation, in the midst of his address, cast himself ii{x)n the 
ground; and soon after, while ama/xment (as usually happens 
on such surprising ocavsions) held the ass 'inbly immovable, 
raising and turning his head round, he lx‘g.in in a iremblin;' and 
deep tone, but by degrees raised and sharpened liis voice. When 
he saw the whole theiitrc stnick with horror and silence, throw- 
ing oil his mantle and rending his tunic he leaps up half naked, 
and runs towards the door, crying out aloud that he was driven 
by the wrath of the Mothers. When no man durst, out of 
religious fear, lay hands upon him or stoj> him, but all give 
way before him, he ran out of the gate, not t>mitting any shriek 
or gesture of men possessed and mad. His wife, conscious of 
his counterfeiting, and privy to his design, Uiking her children 
with her, first avst herself as a suppli.int before the temple of 
the goddesses; then, pretcixling to seek her wmvienng husband, 
no man hindering her, went out of the town in safely; .and by 
this means they all esaipcd to M.ircr-llus at Syr.icuse. After 
many other such affronts offereil him by the men of Kngyum, 
Marcellas, having taken them all prisoners and cast them inl<^ 
bonds, was preparing to inflict upon them the la.st punishment; 
when Nicias, with tears in his eyes, addressed himself to him. 
In fine, casting himself at Marccllus's feet, and deprecating for 
his citizens, he begged most earnestly their lives, chiefly those 
of his enemies. Marcellus, relenting, set them all at liberty, 
and rewarded Nicias with ample lands and rich prcsf'nts. This 
history is recorded by Posidonius the philosopher. 

Marcellus, at length recalled by the people of R<)me to the 
immediate war at home, to illustrate his triumph, and adorn 
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the city, carried away with him a great number of the most 
beautiful ornaments of Syracuse. For, before that, Romt- 
neither had, nor had seen, any of those fine and exquisite 
rarities; nor was any pleasure taken in graceful and elegant 
pieces of workmanship. Stuffed with barbarous arms and spoils 
stained with blood, and everywhere crowned with triumphal 
memorials and trophies, she was no pleasant or delightful spec- 
Uicle for the eyes of peaceful or refined spectators; but, as 
Epaminondas named the fields of Bceotia the stage of Mars, 
and Xenophon called Ephesus the workhouse of war; so, in my 
judgment, may you call Rome, at that time (to use the words 
of Pindar), “ the precinct of the peaceless Mars.” Whence Mar- 
cellus was more popular with the people in general, because he 
had adorned the city with beautiful objects that had all the 
charms of Grecian grace and symmetry; but Fabius Maximus, 
who neither touched nor brought away anything of this kind 
from laientum, when he had taken it, was more approved of 
by the elder men. He carried off the money and valuables, but 
forbade the statues to be moved; adding, as it is commonly 
related, “ I^et us leave to the Tarentines these offended gods.” 
They blamed Marcellus, first for placing the city in an invidious 
position, as it seemed now to celebrate victories and lead pro- 
cession.s of triumph, not only over men, but also over the gods 
as captives; then, that he had diverted to idleness, and vain 
talk about curious arts and artificers, the common pieople, 
winch, bred up in wars and agriculture, had never tasted of 
luxury and sloth, and, as Euripides said of Hercules, had been — 

** Rude, unrefined, only for great things gor>d,’' 

so that now they misspent much of their time in examining and 
critirihing trille.s. And yet, notwithstanding this reprimand, 
Marcellus made it his glory to the Greeks themselves, that he 
had taught his ignorant countrymen to esteem and admire the 
elegant and wonderful productions of Greece. 

But when the envious opposed his being brought triumphant 
into the city, because there w'ere some relics of the war in Sicily, 
and a third triumph would be looked upon with jealousy, he 
gave way. He triumphed upon the Alban mount, and thence 
entered the city in ova t ton, as it is called in Latin, in Greek eua ; 
but in this ovation he was neither carried in a chariot, nor 
crowned with laurel, nor ushered by trumpets sounding; but 
went afoot with shoes on, many flutes or pipes sounding in 
concert, while he passed along, wearing a garland of myrtle, in 
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a peaceable aspect, exciting rather love and respect than fear. 
Whence I am, by conjecture, led to tliink that, orij^imilly, the 
difference observ'ed bet\>Lxt ovation and triumph did not dcf^cnd 
upon the greatness of the achievements, but the manner of j>er» 
forming them. For tliey who, having fought a set battle, and 
slain the enemy, returned victors, led iliat martial, terrible 
triumph, and, as the ordinar)^ custom then was in lustraiing Uie 
army, adorned the arms and the soldiers wuth a great de.d of 
laurel. But they who without force, by ca>llo<|uv, persuasion, 
and reasoning, had done the business, to these captains custom 
gave the honour of the unmilitary and festive ovation. For 
the pipe is the badge of peace, and myrtle the plant of Venus, 
who mure than the rest of the gods and goddt*ssrs abhors force 
and war. It is called ovation, not iis most think, from the 
Cireck euasmus, because they act it with shouting ami cries of 
Eua : for so do they also the prcfw'r irruinphs. I hc (Ireeks 
have wrested the word to their own language, thinking that this 
honour, also, must have some cunncciu»n wiUi Ha»’< hus, who in 
Greek hiis the titles of Kuius and I hnambus. Hut tlic thing i.s 
otherw'ise. For it w,is tlie cusuan for commanders, in their 
triumph, to immolate an ox, but in their ovation, a sheep, 
hence they named it Ota/ion, from the laitin ovts. It is worth 
observing, how exactly op|Xj'>ile the sairiticcs appointed by 
the Spartan legislator are to thoNe of Uic Romans. For at 
laicedaemon, a capUiin, who had performed the work he had 
undertook by cunning, or courteous trtaly, on laying down 
his comnuincJ, immolated an ox; he that did the buune:,s by 
battle, offered a cock; the I^iced.cmoni.ins, though most war 
like, thinking an exploit pei formed by reason and wisdom to Ik* 
more excellent and more congruous to man, than one effected 
by mere force and ct}urage. Which of the two is to be preferred 
I leave to the determination of oliKT.>. 

Marcellus being the fourth time con.sul, his enemies sul)orncd 
the Synicu.sans to come to Rome to a( ru.se him, and to com- 
plain that they had suffered iiulignitics and wrongs, amtrary to 
the conditions granted them. It ha[»j>cncd that Marccllus was 
in the capitol offering sacrifice when the Syracusans jKtitioncd 
the senate, yet silting, tiiat they might have leave to accuse 
him and present their grievances. Marcellus’s colleague, eager 
to protect him in his absence, j)ut them out of the court. But 
Marcellus himself came as soon as he heard of it. And first, in 
his curule chair as consul, he referred to the senate the cog- 
nisance of other matters: but when these were transacted, 
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rising from his seat, he passed as a private man into the place 
where the accused were wont to make their defence, and gave 
free liberty to the Syracusans to impeach him. But they, 
struck with consternation by his majesty and confidence, stood 
astonished; and the power of his presence now, in his robe of 
state, appeared far more terrible and severe than it had done 
when he was arrayed in armour. Yet, reanimated at length by 
Marcellus^s rivals, they began their impeachment, and made an 
oration in which pleas of justice mingled with lamentation and 
complaint; the sum of which was, that being allies and friends 
of the people of Rome, they had, notwithstanding, suffered 
things which other commanders had abstained from inflicting 
upon enemies. To this Marcellus answered that they had 
committed many acts of hostility against the people of Rome, 
and had suffered nothing but what enemies conquered and cap- 
tured in war cannot possibly be protected from suffering: that 
it was their own fault they had been made captives, because 
they refused to give ear to his frequent attempts to persuade 
them by gentle means: neitlier were they forced into war by 
the power of tyrants, but had rather chosen the tyrants them- 
selves for the express object that they might make war. The 
orations ended, and the Syracusans, according to the custom, 
having retired, Marcellus left his colleague to ask the sentences, 
and, withdrawing with the Syracusans, stayed expecting at the 
doors of the senate-house ; not in the least discomposed in spirit, 
either with alarm at the accusation, or by anger against the 
Syracusans ; but with perfect calmness and serenity attending 
the issue of the cause. The sentences at length being all asked, 
and a decree of the senate made in vindication of Marcellus, the 
Syracusans, with tears flowing from their eyes, cast themselves 
at his knees, beseeching him to forgive themselves there present, 
and to be moved by the misery of the rest of their city, which 
would ever be mindful of, and grateful for, his benefits. Thus 
Marcellus, softened by their tears and distress, was not only 
reconciled to the deputies, but ever afterwards continued to find 
opportunity of doing kindness to the Syracusans. The liberty 
which he had restored to them, and their rights, laws, and goods 
that were left, the senate confirmed. Upon which account the 
Syracusans, besides other signal honours, made a law, that if 
Marcellus should at any time come into Sicily, or any of his 
posterit>', the Syracusans should wear garlands and offer public 
sacrifice to the gods. 

After tliis he moved against Haimibal. And whereas the 
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other consuls and commnnders, since the defeat received at 
Cannai, had all made use of the same policy against Honnibai, 
namely, to decline coming to a battle with him ; and none had 
had the courage to encounter him in the field and put them- 
selves to the decision by the sword; Marcellus (‘ulercd u[>on the 
opposite course, thinking that Italy would l>e destroyed by the 
very delay by which they looked to wear out Hannibal; and 
that Fabius, who, adhering to his cautious policy, waited to sec 
the war extinguished, while Rome itself meantime wjistcd awny 
(like timid physicians, who, dreading to administer remedies, 
stay waiting, and believe that what is the decay of the p,tticnt's 
strength is the decline of the dise;\se), was not taking a right 
course to heal the sickness of his country. And first, the great 
cities of the Samnites, which had revolted, came into hLs power; 
in which he found a large quantity of corn and money, and 
three thousand of Hannibars soldiers, that were left for the 
defence. After this, the proconsul Cnxms Fulvius with eleven 
tribunes of the soldiers l>eing slain in Apulia, and the greatest 
part of the army also at the same time cut od, he despatches! 
letters to Rome, and bade the people be of g<K)d courag,e, for 
that he was now upon the march against Hannibal, to turn his 
triumph into sadness. On these letters being read, Livy wnte-s 
that the people were not only not encourai'od. but more dis- 
couraged than before. For danger, they thought, was but the 
greater in proportion as Marcellus w.vs of more value than 
Fulvius. He, as he had written, advancing into the territories 
of the Lucanians, came up to him at Niimistro, arul, the enemy 
keeping himself upon the lulls, pitched his camp in a level plain, 
and the next day drew forth his army in order for fight. Nor 
(lid Hannibal refuse the challenge. They fought long and 
obstinately on both sides, victory yet seeming undecided, when, 
after threes hours’ conflict, night hardly parted them. 'I’hc next 
day, as soon as the sun was risen, Marcellus iigain bntught forth 
liis troops, and ranged them among the dead bodies of the 
slain, challenging Hannibal to solve the question by another 
trial. When he dislodged and drew off, Marc( llus, gathering up 
the spoils of the enemies, and burying the l)odics of his slain 
soldiers, closely followed him. And though Hannibal often used 
stratagems, and laid ambushes to entrap Marcellus, yet he never 
could circumvent him. By skirmishes, meantime, in all of 
which he was superior, Marcellus gained himself such high 
repute, that, when the time of the Comitia at Rome was near 
at hand, the senate thought 6t rather to recall the other amsul 
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from Sicily than to withdraw Marcellus from his conflict with 
Hannibal; and on his arrival they bid him name Quintus 
Fulvius dictator. For the dictator is created neither by tin 
f>eopIe nor by the senate, but the consul of the praetor, before 
the popular assembly, pronounces him to be dictator whom he 
himself chooses. Hence he is called dictator, dicere meaning to 
name. Others say that he is named dictator because his word 
is a laWy and he orders what he pleases, without submitting it 
to the vote. For the Romans call the orders of magistrates 
Edicts. 

And now because Marcellus’s colleague, who was recalled from 
Sicily, had a mind to name another man dictator, and would 
not be forced to change his opinion, he sailed away by night 
back to Sicily. So the common people made an order that 
Quintus Fulvius should be chosen dictator: and the senate, by 
an express, commanded Marcellus to nominate him. He obey- 
ing proclaimed him dictator according to the order of the 
people; but the office of proconsul was continued to himself for 
a year. And having arranged with Fabius Maximus that, while 
he besieged Tarentum, he himself would, by following Hannibal 
and drawing him up and down, detain him from coming to the 
relief of the Tarentines, he overtook him at Canusium: and as 
Hannibal often shifted his camp, and still declined the combat, 
he cvcr>’where sought to engage him. At last, pressing upon 
him while encamping, by light skirmishes he provoked him to a 
battle; but night again divided them in the very heat of tlui 
conflict. 'I'he next day Marcellus again showed himself in arms, 
and brought up liis forces in array. Hannibal, in extreme grief, 
called his Carthaginians together to an harangue: and vehe- 
mently prayed them to fight to-day worthily of all their former 
successes; “ For you see,” said he, “ how, after such great vic- 
tories, we have not liberty to respire, nor to repose ourselves, 
though victors; unless we drive tliis man back.” Then the 
two armies, joining battle, fought fiercely ; when the event of an 
untimely movement showed Marcellus to have been guilty of an 
error. The right wing being hard pressed upon, he commanded 
one of the legions to be brought up to the front. Tliis change 
disturbing the array and posture of the legions gave the victory 
to the enemies; and there fell two thousand seven hundred 
Romans. Marcellus, after he had retreated into his camp, 
called his soldiers together. “ I see,” said he, “ many Roman 
arms and bodies, but I sec not so much as one Roman.” To 
tlieir entreaties for Iris pardon, he returned a refusal while they 
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remained beaten, but promised to give it so soon as Uiey shoulc 
overcome j and he resolved to bring them into the held agiilr 
the next day, that the fame of their victors^ miglit arrive ai 
Rome before that of their flight. Dismissing the a^sscmbly, he 
commanded barley instead of wheat to Ik? gi\’en to those com- 
panies that had turned their Imcks. These rebukes were stj 
bitter to the soldiers, that though a gro.it nurnl>cr of thorn were 
grievously wound^, yet they relate there was not one to whom 
the general’s oration was not more p.unfui and smarting than 
his wounds. 

The clay breaking, a scirlet toga, tlie sign of instant luttlr, 
was displayed. The companies marked with ignommv bcgge<l 
they might be po-^ted in the foremost plact*, and obtained their 
request. Then the tribuaos bring forth the rest of the forcch, 
and draw them up. On news of which, “O strange!” said 
Hannibal, ” wdiat will you do with this 01*111, who ran l>cur 
neither good nor bad fortune? He is the only man who neither 
suffers us to rest when he is victor, nor rests himself when he is 
overcome. We shall have, it seems, perjK*tually to tigiit witli 
him; as in good succi ss his ronfidcnre, and in ill siuaess his 
shame, still urges him to some further (‘uteqirise? ” rhen the 
armies engaged. When the fight was doubtful, HannilKil com- 
manded the elephants to be brought into the first i)atl.ilion, and 
to be driven upon the van of the Romans. Whim the lK?asts, 
trampling upon many, soon aiused disfjfiler, Havius, a tribune 
of .soldiers, snatching an ensign, meets them, and wounding the 
first elephant vsith the spike at the lK>tt()in of the ensign staff, 
puts liirn to flight, lire licast turned around uj)<)n the next, 
and drove back Ixith him and the rest that followed. Marrellus, 
seeing this, pinirs in lus horse with gntat force upon the i*h jilunts, 
and ujxm the enemy disordered by thnr flight. Ibe horsi!, 
making a fierce impres.sion, pursued the Ciarthaginians home to 
their camp, while the elephants, wounded and running upon 
their own party, caused a considerable slaughter. It is said 
more thiin eight thou.sand were sLun; of the RoinrUi army thrive 
thousand, and almost all w'ounded. This gave Hannibal op[>or- 
tunity to retire in the silence of the night, and to remove to 
greater disUince from Marcelhis; who was kept from pursuing 
by the numlK?r of his wounded mr?n, and removed, bv gentle 
inarches, into Campania, and spent the summer at Sinuessa, 
engaged in restonng them. 

But as Hannibal, hiivung disentangled himself from Marcellas, 
ranged with his army round about the country, and wasted 
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Italy free from all fear, at Rome Marcellus was evil spoken of. 
His detractors induced Publicius Bibulus, tribune of the people, 
an eloquent and violent man, to undertake his accusation. He, 
by assiduous harangues, prevailed upon the people to withdraw 
from Marcellus the command of the army; “ Seeing that Mar- 
ceilus,” said he, “ after brief exercise in the war, has withdrawn 
as it might be from the wrestling ground to the warm baths to 
refresh himself. Marcellus, on hearing this, appointed lieu- 
tenants over his camp and hasted to Rome to refute the charges 
against him : and there found ready drawn up an impeachment 
consisting of these calumnies. At the day prefixed, in the 
Flaminian circus, into which place the people had assembled 
themselves, Bibulus rose and accused him. Marcellus himself 
answered, l3ricfly and simply, but the first and most approved 
men of the city spoke largely and in high terms, very freely 
advising the people not to show themselves worse judges than 
the enemy, condemning Marcellus of timidity, from whom alone 
of all their captains the enemy fled, and as perpetually en- 
deavoured to avoid fighting with him as to fight with others. 
When they made an end of speaking, the accuser’s hope to 
obtain judgment so far deceived him, that Marcellus was not 
only absolved, but the fifth time created consul. 

No sooner had he entered upon tliis consulate, but he sup- 
pressed a great commotion in Etruria, that had proceeded near 
to revolt, and visited and quieted the cities, llien, when the 
dedication of the temple, which he had vowed out of his Sicilian 
spoils to Honour and Virtue, was objected to by the priests, 
because they denied that one temple could be lawfully dedicated 
to two gods, he began to adjoin another to it, resenting the 
priests’ oppo.sition, and almost converting the thing into an 
omen. And, truly, many other prodigies also affrighted him; 
some temples had been struck with lightning, and in Jupiter’s 
temple mice had gnawed the gold; it was reported, also, that 
an ox had spoken, and that a boy had been bom with a head 
like an elephant’s. All which prodigies had indeed been 
attended to, but due reconciliation had not been obtained from 
the gods. The aruspices therefore detained him at Rome, 
glowing and burning with desire to return to the war. For no 
man was ever inflamed with so great desire of anything as was 
he to fight a battle with Hannibal. It was the subject of liis 
dreams in the nigdu, the topic of all his consultations with his 
friends and familiars, nor did he present to the gods any other 
wish, but tliat he might meet Hannibal in the field. And I 
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think that he would most gladly have set upon him, with both 
armies environed within a single camp. Had he not l)een even 
loaded with honours, and had he not given prv>t)fs in inanv wavs 
of his maturity of judgment and of prudence equ.il to that of 
any commander, you might have s:ud thiit he was bv 

a youthful ambition, above what bt’came a m*in of that age, 
for he had passed the sixtieth year of lus life when he l^egan his 
fifth consulship. 

The sacritices having been offered , and all thit belonged t(^ 
the propitiation of the gods perft)rme<i, acct'r.hng to the pre- 
scription of the (li\inLTS, he at List with his rivlUMgoc went forth 
to carry on the war. He tried all possible means to provoke 
Hannibal, who at that time had a standing camp Ix'twixt 
Bantia and Venu.sia. Hannib.il declined an engagement, but 
having obtained mtelligenee ih it some irooj)s were on their w.iy 
to the town of Locri Epizeplurii, placing an ambush under the 
little hill of Petelia, he slew two thousand five hundred soMiers. 
This ini'cnsed Marcellus to revenge; and he therefore moved 
nearer Hannibal. Bi'twixt tlie two camps wiis a htile hill, a 
tolerably secure post, covereii with wocxl; it ha<l st<*ep descents 
on either side, and there w'crc springs of water seen trickling 
down. This place was so fit ,ind advantageous that the Roman> 
wondered that Hannibal, wlio had come thither before them, 
had not .s<‘izcd upon it, but had left it to the eiu inics. But to 
him the pKice had seemed commodious ind' ed for a camp, but 
yet more commodious for an ambusc.tde; and to that u he 
chose to put it. So in the wood and llie hollows he hid a 
number of archers and sp'-amv-n, confidrnt that the com- 
modiousness of the place would allure tlu* Romans. Nor was 
he deceived in lus exp. ctation. For pns ntiv in the Roman 
camp they txikid and disputed, as if llu y had all been capUuns, 
how the place ought to l>e seized, and what great advantage 
they should thereby gain upon the eneme-s, chiefly if they 
tran -bTred their carni) Uuiher, at any rate, if they str« nglhenrd 
the place with a fort. Marcellos resolved to go, with a few 
horse, to vi.w it. Having called a diviner he proceeded to 
sacrifice. In the first victim the an^pex show* d him the Iivit 
without a i’^ ad; m the second the heiui app' an d of unusual 
size, and ail the other indications highly promising. When 
these seemed sutTvamt to free them from the dread of the 
former, the divmcrs declared that they were all the more 
terrified by the latter; because entrails loo fair and promising. 
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when they appear after others that are maimed and monstrous, 
render the change doubtful and suspicious. But — 

** Nor £«■€ nor brazen wall can keep out fate; ** 

as Pindar observes. Marcellus, therefore, taking with him his 
colleague Crispinus, and his son, a tribune of soldiers, with two 
hundred and twenty horse at most (among whom there was not 
one Roman, but all were Etruscans, except forty Fregellans, of 
whose courage and fidelity he had on all occasions received full 
proof), goes to view the place. The hill was covered with woods 
all over; on the top of it sat a scout concealed from the sight 
of the enemy, but having the Roman camp exposed to his view. 
Upon signs received from him, the men that were placed in 
ambush stirred not till Marcellus came near; and then all start- 
ing up in an instant, and encompassing him from all sides, 
attacked him with darts, struck about and wounded the backs 
of those that fled, and pressed upon those who resisted. These 
were the forty Fregellans. For though the Etruscans fled in the 
very beginning of the fight, the Fregellans formed themselves 
into a ring, bravely defending the consuls, till Crispinus, struck 
with two darts, turned his horse to fly away; and Marcellus’s 
side was run through with a lance with a broad head. Then 
the Fregellans, also, the few that remained alive, leaving the 
fallen consul, and rescuing young Marcellus, who also was 
wounded, got into the camp by flight. There were slain not 
much above forty; five lictors and eighteen horsemen came 
alive into the enemy's hands. Crispinus also died of his wounds 
a few days after. Such a disaster as the loss of both consuls in 
a single engagement was one that had never before befallen 
the Romans. 

Hannibal, little valuing the other events, as soon as he was 
told of Marccllus’s death, immediately hasted to the hill. View- 
ing the body, and continuing for some time to observe its 
strength and shape, he allowed not a word to fall from him 
expressive of the least pride or arrogancy, nor did he show in 
his countenance any sign of gladness, as another perhaps would 
have done, when his fierce and troublesome enemy had l>een 
taken away ; but amazed by so sudden and unexpected an end, 
taking of! nothing but his ring, gave order to have the body 
properly clad and adorned and honourably burned. The relics 
put into a silver urn, with a crown of gedd to cover it, he sent 
back to his son. But some of the Numidians, setting upon 
these that were cariy'ing the urn, took it from them by force, 
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and cast away the bones; which being told to Hannibal, “ It 
is impossible, it seems then,*’ he said, “ u> do anything against 
the will of God!” He punished the Numidians; but took nvt 
further care of sending or re-collecting the Ixuies; conceiving 
that Marcellus so fell, and so lav unburied, bv a crrtitin fate. 
So Cornelius Nepos and Vaerius Maximus have left u|>i)n rt*aml: 
but Livy and Augustus Caesar adinn Uiat the um was brovight 
to his son, and honoured with a ma^tihauU funeral. Hesules 
the monuments raised for him at Rome, there was dedicated to 
his memory at Catana, in Sicilv,an ample wrestling pkux ailleii 
after him; statues and pictures, out of those he took from 
Syracuse, were set up in Samolhraa;, in tlie temple of the gmis. 
named Cabiri, and in that of Minm'a at Lindus, where also 
there was a stiitue of him, siiys Posidonius, with the following 
inscription: — 

This \^a^ O stringer, once <t.ir tlivine, 

Cl.iiKlnis Marcelhjs of an ancHMit Une, 

'lo her wars seven hrt r. -usul m.ide, 

1 uw in the dust her enciuics he laid *’ 

'Fhe writer of the insenplum has addeil to Mareellus’s five con 
sulates lus two procon.sul.itrs. His prog'-ny eontimied m high 
honour even dowm to Marcellus, son of Octavia, sister ol 
Augustus, whom she bore to her hush uni (\iius Marcellus; and 
who died a bridegroom, in the war of his :rd’l( ship, having not 
long before married Cxsars daughter. His mother, Odavia, 
dedicated the hbrar>" to his honour and memory, and Carsar 
the theatre which bears his name. 


THE COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS WITH 
MARC'ELLUS 

The.se are the memorablt* things I have found in historians 
concerning Marcellus and Pelopidas. IVtwixt which two great 
men, though in natural character and manners they nearlv n- 
scmbled each other, Ixcausc both were valiant and dihg^mt, 
daring and high-spirited, then* wiis yet some diversity in the 
one point, that Marcellus in many cities which he reduced under 
his power committed gn?at slaughter; but Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas never after any victory put men U; death, or reduced 
citizens to slavery. And we are told, too, that the Thebans 
would not, hari these lieen present, have taken the measures 
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they did against the Orchomenians. Marcellus’s exploits 
against the Gauls are admirable and ample ; when, accompanied 
by a few horse, he defeated and put to flight a vast number of 
horse and foot together (an action you cannot easily in historians 
find to have been done by any other captain), and took their 
king prisoner. To which honour Pelopidas aspired, but did not 
attain; he was killed by the tyrant in the attempt. But to 
these you may perhaps oppose those two most glorious battles 
at Leuctra and Tegyrae; and we have no statement of any 
achievement of Marccllus, by stealth or ambuscade, such as were 
those of Pelopidas, when he returned from exile, and killed the 
tyrants at Thebes; which, indeed, may claim to be called the 
first in rank of all achievements ever performed by secrecy and 
cunning. Hannibal was, indeed, a most formidable enemy for 
the Romans; but so for that matter were the Lacedaemonians 
for the Thebans. And that these were, in the fights of Leuctni 
and Tegyrae, beaten and put to flight by Pelopidas is confessed; 
whereas Polybius writes that Hannibal was never so much 
iis once vanquished by Marcellus, but remained invincible in all 
encounters till Scipio came. I myself, indeed, have followed 
rather Livy, Caesar, Cornelius Nepos, and, among the Greeks, 
king Juba, in stating that the troops of Hannibal were in some 
encounters routed and put to flight by Marcellus; hut certainly 
these defeats conduced little to the sum of the war. It would 
seem as if they had been merely feints of some sort on the part 
(A the Carthaginians. What was indeed truly and really ad- 
mirable was, that the Romans, after the defeat of so many 
armies, the slaughter of so many captains, and, in fine, the con- 
fusion of almost the whole Roman empire, still showed a courage 
equal to their losses, and were as willing as their enemies to 
engage in new battles. And Marcellus was the one man who 
overcame the great and inveterate fear and dread, and revived, 
raised, and confirmed the spirits of the soldiers to that di’ga'c of 
emulation and bravery that would not let them easily yield the 
victory, but made them contend for it to the last. For the 
same men, whom continual defeats had accustomed to think 
themselves happy, if they could but save themselves by running 
from Hannibal, were by him taught to esteem it base and 
ignominious to return s;\fe but unsuccessful; to be ashamed to 
confess that they had yielded one step in the terrors of the 
fight; and to grieve to extremity if they were not victorious. 

In short, as Pelopidas was never overcome in any battle, 
where himself was present and commanded in chief, and as 
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Marcellus gained more victories than any of his contemporaries, 
truly he that could not be easily overcome, a^nsuicring his many 
successes may fairly be compand with him who was unde- 
Icated. Marcellus took S\Tacuse; whereas Pelopidas was 
trated of his hope of aipiuring Sparta. But in mv judgment it 
was more ditncult to advance his standard even to the walls of 
Sparta, and to be tlie first of mortals that evtT passed the nvi r 
Eurotas in arms, than it w’as to reduce Sicily; unh ‘Ss, indeed, 
we say that that adventure is with more of right to be attri- 
buted to Epaminondiis, as was also the Lcuctnan lialtle ; wln roas 
Marcellus’s renown, and the pl<iry of his brave actions, c;une 
entire and iindiminishcd to him alone. For he uKme took 
Syracuse; and without his aiileaguc’s hel|) defeated the Gauls, 
and, when all others declined, alone, without one companion, 
ventured to engage with Hannibal; and changing the aspect ol 
the war first showed the example of daring to attack him. 

I cannot commend the death of either of these great men ; 
the suddenness and strangeness of their ends gives me a feeling 
Hither of pain and distress. Hannilal has my admiration who, 
in so many severe conflicts, more than cum lie reckoned in one 
day, never received so much as one wound. 1 honour Chryesantes 
also (in Xenophon’s Cyropirdia), who, having raised his sword 
in the act of striking his enemy, so soon as a retreat was sounded, 
left him, and retired sedately and modestly. \ et the anger which 
provoked IMopidas to pursue revenge in tlie heat of fight may 
excuse him. 


“ I l.o first thing for a is to g.'un 

Safe victory; the next to willi iioni>ur slain,” 

as Euripides says. For then he ainnui \yc said to suffer death . 
it is ratiier to be called an action. The very object, too, of 
Pelopidas’s victory, which consisted in the slaughter of tin* 
tyrant, presenting itself to his eyes, did not wholly carry him 
away unadvisedly: he could not easily expect again to have 
another equally glorious occasion for the exercise of hi.s courage 
in a noble and honourable cause. But Marcellus, when it made 
little to his advantage, and when no such violent ardour as 
present danger naturally calls out transported him to passion, 
throwing himself into danger, fell into an unexplored ambush; 
he, namely, who had borne five consulates, led three tnumphs, 
won the spoils and glories of kings and victories, to act the part 
of a mere scout, or sentinel, and to expose all his achievements 
to be trod under foot by the mercenary Spaniards and 
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Numidians, who sold themselves and their lives to the Cartha- 
ginians; so that even they themselves felt unworthy, and almost 
grudged themselves the unhoped-for success of having cut off, 
among a few Fregellan scouts, the most valiant, the most potent, 
and most renowned of the Romans. Let no man think that 
we have thus spoken out of a design to accuse these noble men ; 
it is merely an expression of frank indignation in their own behalf, 
at seeing them thus wasting all their other virtues upon that of 
bravery, and throwing away their lives, as if the loss would be 
only felt by themselves, and not by their country, allies, and 
friends. 

After Pelopidas’s death, his friends, for whom he died, made 
a funeral for him; the enemies, by whom he had been killed, 
made one for Marcellus. A noble and happy lot indeed the 
fonner; yet there is something higher and greater in the ad- 
miration rendered by enemies to the virtue that had been their 
own obstacle, than in the grateful acknowledgments of friends. 
Sirxee, in the one case, it is virtue alone tliat challenges itself 
the honour; while, in the other, it may be rather men’s personal 
profit and advantage that is the real origin of what they do. 


ARISTIDES 

Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe Antiochis, 
and township of Alopcce. As to wealth, statements differ; 
some say he passed his life in extreme poverty, and left behind 
liim two daughters whose indigence long kept them unmarried; 
but Demetrius, the Phalerian, in opposition to this general 
report, professes in his Socrates to know a farm at Phalerum 
going by Aristides’s name, where he was interred; and, as marks 
of his opulence, adduces first, the office of archon eponymus, 
which he obtained by the lot of the bean; which was confined 
to the highest assessed families, called the Pentacosiomedimni; 
second, the ostracism, wliich was not usually inflicted on the 
poorer citizens, but on those of great houses, whose station 
exposed them to envy; third and last, that he left certain 
tripods in the temple of Bacchus, offerings for his victory in 
conducting the representation of dramatic performances, which 
were even in our age still to be seen, retaining this inscription 
upon them, “ The tribe Antiochis obtained the victory : Aris- 
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tides defrayed the charges: Archestratus’s play was acted.' 
But this argument, though in appearance the strongest, is oi 
the least moment of any. For F.paminondas, who all the worlc 
knows was educated, and lived his ^^hole life in much poverty 
and also Plato, the philosopher, exhibited magnificent shows 
the one ^ entertainment of flute-players, the other of dithv* 
rambic singers; Dion, the Syracusan, supplying the expense* 
of the latter, and Peh^pidas those of Kpaminondas. For g^Kxl 
rnen do not allow themselves in any inveterate and irrecon 
cilable hostility to receiving presents from their friends, but 
while looking upon those that arc acopted to be hoarde<i uj 
and with avaricious intentions as sordiii and mean, they dc 
not refuse such as, apart from all profit, gratify the pure love 
of honour and magnificence. Pana*tiiis, again, shows that 
Demetrius was deceivf.'d concerning the lri[x>d by an identity 
of name. For, from tlie Pcr^ia^ war to the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian, there are upon record only two of the name of Aristidc' 
who defrayed the expense of representing plavs an«l gamc<i 
the prize, neither of whidi was the sime w'lili the son of Lysi- 
machus; but the father of the one was Xenopliilns, and theolhn 
lived at a much later time, as the wav of writing, wiiich is that 
in use since the time of lau lides, and the ad<htjon of the narnr 
of Archestratus prove, a name which, in the time of the Persian 
war, no writer mentions, hut which sevei.il, during the P(‘lopon 
nesi.in w’ar, record as that of a dramatie |X)et. 'The argument 
of PaiitTliiis requires to l)e more el'‘s< ly considered. But 
for the ostracism, every one was liable to it, whom his reputation 
birth, or eloquence raised al>ovc the common level; insomucli 
that even Damon, preca'ptor to Pericles, was thus banished, 
because he seemed a man of more tlian ordinar)'' sense. And 
moreover, Idomeneus s.iys that .Aristides was not made archon 
by the lot of the l>can, hut the free eh eUon of the people. And 
if he held the ofTice after the battle of Platawi, as Dcmelriu*' 
himself has written, it is very probable that his great reputation 
and success in the war made him Ik; preferred for his virliK 
to an office which others received in consideration of their 
wealth. But Demetrius manifestly is eager not only to exemjit 
Aristides, but Socrates likewise, from poverty, as from a great 
evil ; telling us that the latter hrid not only a hriuse of his own 
but also seventy minae put out at interest with Cnto. 

Aristides being the friend and sup{y;rter of that Gisthencs 
who settled the government after the expulsion of the tyrants 
and emulating and admiring Lycurgus, the Lacedaemonian 
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above all politicians, adhered to the aristocratical principles 
of government; and had Themistocles, son to Neocles, his 
adversary on the side of the populace. Some say that, being 
boys and bred up together from their infancy, they were always 
at variance with each other in all their words and actions, as 
well serious as playful, and that in this their early contention 
they soon made proof of their natural inclinations; the one 
being ready, adventurous, and subtle, engaging readily and 
eagerly in everything ; the other of a staid and settled temper, 
intent on the exercise of justice, not arlmitting any degree of 
falsity, indecorum, or trickery, no, not so much as at his play. 
Ariston of Chios says the first origin of the enmity which rose 
to so great a height was a love affair; they were rivals for the 
affection of the beautiful Stesilaus of Ceos, and were passionate 
beyond all moderation, and did not lay aside their animosity 
when the beauty that had excited it passed away; but, as if 
it had only exercised them in it, immediately carried their 
heats and differences into public business. 

Themistocles, therefore, joining an association of partisans, 
fortified himself with considerable strength; insomuch that 
when some one told him that were he impartial he would make 
a good magistrate; “ I w'ish,” replied he, “ I may never sit on 
that tribunal where my friends shall not plead a greater privilege 
than strangers.” But Aristides walked, so to say, alone on 
his own path in politics, being unwilling, in the first place, to 
go along with his associates in ill-doing, or to cause them vexation 
by not gratifying their wishes; and, secondly, observing that 
many were encouraged by the support they had in their friends 
to act injuriously, he was cautious; being of opinion that the 
integrity of his words and actions was the only right security 
for a good citizen. 

However, Themistocles making many dangerous alterations, 
and withstanding and interrupting him in the whole series of 
his actions, Aristides also was necessitated to set himself against 
all Themistocles did, partly in self-defence, and partly to irnpede 
his power from still increasing by the favour of the multitude; 
esteeming it better to let slip some public conveniences, rather 
than that he by prevailing should become poweiful in all things. 
In fine, when he once had opposed Themistocles in some measures 
that were expedient, and had got the better of him, he could not 
refrain from saying, when he left the assembly, that unless they 
sent Themistocles and himself to the barathum, there could be 
no safety for Athens. Another time, when urging some proposal 
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upon the people, though there were much oppasitioa and stirring 
against it, he yet w»is gaining the day; but just as the president 
of the assembly was about to put it to the vote, perceiving by 
what had been said in debate the inexpceliencv of his advice, 
he let it fall. Also he often brought in his lulls by other persons, 
lest Themistocles, through party spirit agiiinst him, should he 
any hindrance to the good of the public. 

In all the vicissitudes of public affairs, the consUincy he 
showed was admirable, not bt ing e*ated with honoun, and 
demeaning himself tranquilly and sed.iiely in adversity; hold- 
ing the opinion that he ougiu U) <*lf'T himself to the service of 
his country without mero nary views aiul irr<‘sj)ectively of any 
reward, not only of riches, but even of gl‘»ry itself. Hence it 
came, probably, that at the recital of these verses of /Eschylus 
in the tlieatre, relating to Amphiaraus— 

** For a<a at seemui;; but briUK v> 

He aims; anU fr'un Ins depth of >^.*0 
Harvests of wise .ind prudent couuv. U jpwur, 

the eyes of all the spectators turned on Aristides, as if this 
virtue, in an especial maniR-r, lx‘longe<l to him 

He was a most determined champion for justice, not only 
against feelings of friendship and favour, but wrath and malh e. 
Thus it is reported of him that when prosecmimg the law against 
one who was his enemy, on the judges alter arnisation refusing 
to hear the criminal, and prorerding nnivdiately to paw 
sentence upon him, he r<*se in haste from his seat and joined in 
petition with him for a hearing, and that he might enjoy the 
privilege of the law. Another time, when judging l>elween 
two private persons, on the one <lee|.\ring Ins lulvcrsary had 
very mucli injured Anstid»s; "Tell me rather, good friend,” 
he said, ” what wrong he has done yon; for it is your cause, 
not my' own, which I now sit judge of.” Being chosen to the 
charge of the public revenue, he made it app^'ar, that not only 
those of his time, but the preceding olTicers, had alienated raucli 
treasure, and especially Tliemistorles - 

** Well known hf! w.is an abb* man to be. 

But with hi^ 6n^er» apt to be too frr^.*’ 

Therefore, Themistocles assocuiting several persons against 
Aristides, and im|K*aching him when he gave in his acamnts, 
caused him to be condemned of robbing the public; so 
Idomencus suites; but the best and chiefest men of the city 
much resenting it, he was not only exempted from the fine 
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imposed upon him, but likewise again called to the same 
employment. Pretending now to repent him of his former 
practice, and carrying himself with more remissness, he became 
acceptable to such as pillaged the treasury by not detecting or 
calling them to an exact account. So that those who had their 
fill of the public money began highly to applaud Aristides, and 
sued to the people making interest to have him once more chosen 
treasurer. But when they were upon the point of election, 
he reproved the Athenians. “ When I discharged my office 
well and faithfully,” said he, “I was insulted and abused; 
but now that I have allowed the public thieves in a variety of 
malpractices, I am considered an admirable patriot. I am 
more ashamed, therefore, of this present honour than of the 
former sentence; and I commiserate your condition, with 
whom it is more praiseworthy to oblige ill men than to con- 
serve the revenue of the public.” Saying thus, and proceed* 
ing to expose the thefts that had been committed, he stopped 
the mouths of those who cried him up and vouched for him, 
but gained real and true commendations from the best men. 

When Datis, being sent by Darius under pretence of punish- 
ing the Athenians for their burning of Sardis, but in reality to 
reduce the Greeks under his dominion, landed at Marathon and 
laid waste the country, among the ten commanders appointed 
by the Athenians for the war, Miltiades was of the greatest 
name; but the second place, both for reputation and power, 
was possessed by Aristides; and when his opinion to join battle 
was added to that of Miltiades, it did much to incline the 
balance. Every leader by his day having the command in 
chi(‘f, when it came to Aristides’s turn he delivered it into the 
hands of Miltiades, showing his fellow-officers that it is not 
dishonourable to obey and follow wise and able men, but, on 
the contrary, noble and prudent. So appeasing their rivalry, 
and bringing them to acquiesce in one and the best advice, he 
confirmed Miltiades in the strength of an undivided and un- 
molested authority. For now every one, yielding his day of 
command, looked for orders only to him. During the fight the 
main body of the Athenians being the hardest put to it, the 
barbarians, for a long time, making opposition there against 
the tribes Leontis and Antiochis, Themistocles and Aristides 
being ranged together fought valiantly; the one being of the 
tribe Leontis, the other of the Antiochis. But after they had 
beaten the barbarians back to their ships, and perceived that 
they sailed not for the isles, but were driven in by the force of 
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sea and wind towards the anintry of Attica, fearing lest they 
should take the city, unprovided of defence, thev hurried awav 
ihither with nine tribes, and n*ached it the same dav. Aristuies, 
’>eing left with his trilx* at Marathon to ifiiarvi the plnmier and 
[)risoners, did not disappoint the <ipiMh)n thev i\:ul of him. 
Amidst the profusion of gold and silver, all Si»rts of appaiel, 
vnd other property, more than can be mentiimed, that were 
in the tents and the vesst-ls which tliev had taken, he neither 
telt the desire to meddle with anythiiur himself, nor sutTered 
others to do it; unless it might Ix' some who n^ok awav anything 
Linknowm to him; iis (allias, the torch-lx an r, did. One of the 
barbarians, it seems, pn^sirated himst If before this man, sup- 
posing him to be a king bv his hair an i fillet; ami, when he 
had so done, taking him bv the hand, showe<l him a great 
quantity of gold hid in a ditch. But (Allias, in«*st cruel and 
impious of men, took aw.iv the treasure, hut slew the man, 
lest he should tell of him H<*ncc, thev s.iv, the c< mir poets 
gave his family the name •)f Iauco^IhU. or enriched bv the 
ditch, alluding to the pKue wiierc ('alK.is found tlie gohf. 
Aristides, immediately after this, v^as anhon; altht)ugh 
Demetrius, the Ph.il'Tiaii, savs he held the ollice a little before 
he died after the battle of Plat;ea. Htit in the reconis of the 
succes-sors of Xanthippab s, in whose v( ar Manlonius w:ls over- 
thrown at Platica, anvaigst very many then* mentioned, there 
IS not so much as one of the same name jus Aristides; while 
immediately after Phirnippus. during whose term of oiWcjt they 
obtained the victory of Marathon, Ansti<i*'s is n gistered. 

Of all his virtues, the common people were most affected 
with his justice, Ixcause of its cniiiiniial anil common use; 
and thus, although of mean fortune and onlinary birth, he 
possessed himself of the most kinglv and divine ap]Kdlation 
of just: which kings however and tyrants have never sought 
after; but have taken delight to lx sumamed Ixsiegers of 
cities, thunderers, conquerors, or eagl* s icgain, and hawks; 
affecting, it seems, the reputation whudi proceeds from p<^)wer 
and violence, ratlier than that of virtue. Althougli the divinity, 
to whom they desire to compare and fissirnilaU; themselves, 
excels, it is supixisod, in three things, immortality, power, and 
virtue; of which three the noblest and divinf-st w virtue. For 
the elements and vacuum have an cverUsting extstence; earth- 
quakes, thunders, storms, and torrents have great power; but 
m justice and equity nothing participates exc ept by roeani ol 
reason and the knowledge of that which is divine. And thufj 
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taking the three varieties of feeling commonly entertained 
towards the deity, the sense of his happiness, fear, and honour 
of him, people would seem to think him blest and happy for 
his exemption from death and corruption, to fear and dread 
him for his power and dominion, but to love, honour, and 
adore him for his justice. Yet though thus disposed, they 
covet that immortality which our nature is not capable of, 
and that power the greatest part of which is at the disposal of 
fortune; but give virtue, the only divine good really in our 
reach, the last place, most unwisely; since justice makes the 
life of such as are in prosperity, power, and authority the life 
of a god, and injustice turns it to that of a beast. 

Aristides, therefore, had at first the fortune to be beloved 
for this surname, but at length envied. Especially when 
Themistocles spread a rumour amongst the people that, by 
determining and judging all matters privately, he had destroyed 
the courts of judicature, and was secretly making way for a 
monarchy in his own person, without the assistance of guards. 
Moreover, the spirit of the people, now grown high, and confident 
with their late victory, naturally entertained feelings of dislike 
to all of more than common fame and reputation. Coming 
together, therefore, from all parts into the city, they banished 
Aristides by the ostracism, giving their jealousy of his reputa- 
tion the name of fear of tyranny. For ostracism was not the 
punishment of any criminal act, but was speciously said to be 
the mere depression and humiliation of excessive greatness and 
power; and was in fact a gentle relief and mitigation of envious 
feeling, which was thus allowed to vent itself in inflicting no 
intolerable injury, only a ten years’ banishment. But after 
it came to be exercised upon base and villainous fellows, they 
desisted from it; Ilypcrbolus being the last whom they banished 
by the ostracism. 

The cause of Hyperbolus’s banishment is said to have been 
this. Alcibiades and Nicias, men that bore the greatest sway 
in the city, were of different factions. As the people, there- 
fore, were about to vote the ostracism, and obviously to decree 
it against one of them, consulting together and uniting their 
parties they contrived the banishment of Hyperbolus. Upon 
which the people, being offended, as if some contempt or affront 
was put upon the thing, left off and quite abolished it. It was 
performed, to be short, in this manner. Every one taking an 
ostracoHt a sherd, that is, or piece of earthenware, wrote upon 
it the citizen’s name he would have banished, and carried it to 
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a certain part of the market-place surrounded with wooden 
rails. First, the magistrates numbered all the shmls in gross 
'Jor if there were less than six thousand, the ostracism was 
imperfect); then, laying every name bv itself, they pronounced 
him whose name was written by the larger numlx'r bjuiishcd 
for ten years, with the enjoyment of lus estate. As, therefore, 
they were writing the names on the sherds, it is reporte<i that 
an illiterate clownish fellow, giving Aristides his sherd, suppos 
ing him a common citizen, begged him to write AnsftJ^s upon 
it; and he being surprised and asking if Aristides had ever 
done him any injury, “ None at all,” saiii he, “ neither know 1 
the man; but I am tired of hearing him everywhere called the 
Just.” Aristides, hearing this, is said to have rna<le no reply, 
but returned the sherd \sith his own name inscribed. At his 
departure from the city, lifting up his hands to heaven, he 
made a prayer (the reverse, it would seem, of that of Achilles), 
that the Athenians might never have any occasion which should 
constrain them to remember Aristides. 

Nevertheless, three years after, when Xerxes marched 
through Thessaly and limotia into the country of Attica, re- 
pealing the law, they decreed the return of the banished: 
chiefly fearing Aristides, lest, joining hlm^elf to the enemy, 
he should corrupt and bring over many of hi> fcllow-citizcns 
to the party of the harl)arians; much mistaking the man, 
who, already l>efore the decree, was exerting hiinsfdf to excite 
and encourage the Greeks to the deh-nce of ihiur li).rrty. And 
afterwards, when 'rhcmistorles was general with absolulr 
power, he assisted him in all w.;vs Imth in action and cxninsel; 
rendering, in con^dcration of the common security, the greatc.st 
enemy he had the most glorious of nu n. For when Kur>diiadcs 
was deliberating to desert the i>lf* of Salamis, and the galleys 
of the barbarians putting out hv mghl to sea surrounded and 
beset the narrow passage and idan<is, and nolx>dy was aware 
how they were eavironed, Aristides, with great hazard, sailed 
from /Egina thnuigh the em-my's Am-I; and coming by night 
to Theniistoclcs’s iml, and calling ium out by himsflf; “ if we 
have any discretion,’' said he, “ Thernislocles, laying aside at 
this time our \vun and childish contention, \n us enter upon a 
safe and honourable dispute, vying with each <>ther for the 
preser\*ation of Greece; you in the ruling and commanding, 
I in the subservient and advising part; even indeed, as I now 
undersuind you to be alone adliering to the Izest advice, in 
counselling without any delay to engage in the straits. And 
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in this, though our own party oppose, the enemy seems to assist 
you. For the sea behind, and all around us, is covered with 
their fleet; so that we are under a necessity of approving our- 
selves men of courage, and fighting, whether we will or no; 
for there is no room left us for flight.*’ To which Themistocles 
answered, I would not willingly, Aristides, be overcome by 
you on this occasion ; and shall endeavour^ in emulation of this 
good beginning, to outdo it in my actions.” Also relating to 
him the stratagem he had framed against the barbarians, he 
entreated him to persuade Eurybiades and show him how it 
was impossible they should save themselves without an engage- 
ment; as he was the more likely to be believed. Whence, in 
the council of war, Cleocritus, the Corinthian, telling Themis- 
tocles that Aristides did not hke his advice as he was present 
and said nothing, Aristides answered, That he should not have 
held his peace if Themistocles had not been giving the best 
advice; and that he was now silent not out of any good-will 
to the person, but in approbation of his counsel. 

Thus the Greek captains were employed. But Aristides 
perceiving Psyttalea, a small island that lies within the straits 
over against Salamis, to be filled by a body of the enemy, put 
aboard his small boats the most forward and courageous of his 
countrymen, and went ashore upon it; and, joining battle 
with the barbarians, slew them all, except such more remark- 
able persons as were taken alive. Amongst these were three 
children of Sandauce, the king’s sister, whom he immediately 
sent away to Themistocles, and it is stated that, in accordance 
with a certain oracle, they were, by the command of Euphran- 
tides, the seer, sacrificed to Bacchus, called Omestes, or the 
devourer. But Aristides, placing armed men all around the 
island, lay in wait for such as were cast upon it, to the intent 
that none of liis friends should perish, nor any of his enemies 
escape. For the closest engagement of the ships, and the main 
fury of the whole battle, seems to have been about this place; 
for which reason a trophy was erected in PsytUlea. 

After the fight, Themistocles, to sound Aristides, told him 
they had performed a good piece of service, but there was a 
better yet to be done, the keeping Asia in Europe, by sailing 
forthwith to the Hellespont and cutting in sunder the bridge. 
But Aristides, with an exclamation, bid him think no more of 
it, but deliberate and find out means for removing the Mede, 
as quickly as possible, out of Greece; lest being enclosed, 
tlirough want of means to escape, necessity should compel 
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him to force his way with so great on army. So Thimistoclcs 
once more despatched Arnaces, the eunuch, his [prisoner, giving 
him in command privately to advertise the king tiuit he had 
diverted the Greeks from their intentkm of sett mg sail fur the 
bridges, out of the desire he felt to preserve him. 

Xerxes, being much terrihed with this, imm<‘di.iiely hastc^d 
to the Hellespont But Mardonius was left with the most 
serviceable part of the army, alx>ut thre<‘ huiidretl tlumsand 
men, and was a foniiidable enemy, contit!«'tu m his infantry* 
and writing messages of defiance to tl-r Cireeks: “You lusve 
overcome by sea men accustomed to liglit on land, and un- 
skilled at the oar; but there lies now the ojxm country of 
Thessaly ; and the plains of Ba'utia ofier a broad and worthy 
field for brave men, either horse or foot, to contend in. But 
he sent privately to the Athenians, both by letter and wonl 
of mouth from the king, promising to n'build their city, to give 
them a vast sum of money, and constitute tliern lords of all 
Greece, on condition they were not engaged m the war. The 
Lacedjemonians, receiving news of tlu^, and fearing, des|>atche< 
an embassy to the Athenians, entreating that they would send 
their wives and children to Sparta, and receive support from 
them for their superannuated. Fur, being (lc*<pui)ed botli of 
their city and country, the people were sullering extreme 
distress. Having given audience to the amlmssadors, they 
returned an answer, upon the motion of Aristides, worthy of 
the highest admiration; declaring, that lliey forgave their 
enemies if they thought all things punhasable by we.ilth, than 
which they knew nothing of greater value; but tlmt they felt 
offended at the Lacedemonians for l«M)king only to their prewnt 
poverty and exigence. «uh..ut any r.->ne.nl.r,u,cc of Ou-.r valour 
Md mLnanimity, otlering them tlie.r victuals U. fight in the 
cause of Greece. Aristid. ,, making this proposid and hr.ng.ng 
back the ambassadors into the a.-^-emblv, .hargul them to tell 
the Laceilsmonians, that all the treasure on 
it was of less value with the people o( Athens lli.in the liU.rty 
of Greece And, showing the sun to thost! who c^mc from 
Mardonius “ As long as tli.ii reUms the same course, so long 
said he, “shall the citi7<ns of Athens wage war with the 
Persians for the country which has tieen wasted, and the tc-rnplw 
that have been profaned and burnt by them.” Moreover Iw 
proposed a decree that the priests should aniilhername him 
whoLnt any herald to the Medes, or deserted the alliance ol 

Greece. 
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When Mardonius made a second incursion into the county* 
of Attica, the people passed over again into the isle of Salamis. 
Aristides, being sent to Lacediemon, reproved them for their 
delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once more to the 
barbarians; and demanded their assistance for that part of 
Greece which was not yet lost. The Ephori, hearing this, 
made show of sporting all day, and of carelessly keeping holy 
day ^for they were then celebrating the Hyacinthian festival), 
but in the night, selecting five thousand Spartans, each of 
whom was attended by seven Helots, they sent them forth 
unknown to those from Athens. And when Aristides again 
reprehended them, they told him in derision that he either 
doted or dre.imefl, for the army was already at Orestcum, in 
their march towards the strangers ; as they called the Persians 
Aristides answered that they jested unseasonably, deluding 
their friends instead of their enemies. Thus says Idomeneu.s. 
But in the decree of Aristides, not himself, but Cimon, Xan- 
thippus, and Myronides are appointed ambassadors. 

Being chosen general for the war, he repaired to Platsea with 
eight thousand Athenians, where Pausanias, generalissimo of all 
Greece, joined him with the Spartans; and the forces of the 
other (ireeks came into them. The whole encamp, nent of the 
barbarians extended all along the bank of the river Asopus, 
their numbers being so great there was no enclosing them all, 
but their baggage and most valuable things were surrounded 
with a square biilWiirk, each side ot which was the length ot 
ten furlongs. 

Tisamenus, the Klean, had prophesied to Pausanias and all 
the Greeks, and foretold tin in victory' if they made no attempt 
upon the enemy, but sUhhI on their defence. But Aristides 
sending to Delphi, the god answ'ered that the Athenians should 
overcome their enemi(‘S in rase they made sup[)lication to 
Jupiter and Juno of Cithieron, Pan, and the nymphb Sphragi- 
tides, and saciificed to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, 
Darnocrates, Hypsion, Activon, and Polyidus; and if they fought 
within their own territories in tin* plain of Ceres Eleusinia and 
Proserpine. Aristides was perplexed upon the tidings of this 
oraele; since the heroes to whom it commanded him to s<icrifice 
had been chieftains of the Idat.cans, and the cave of the nymphs 
Sphragitidcs was on the top of Nhmnt CiUixron, on the side 
facing the setting sun of summer time; in which place, as the 
story goes, there was formerly an oracle, and many that lived 
in the district were inspired with it, whom they called Sympho- 
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upti, possessed with the nymphs. But the plain oi Ceres 
Eleusinia, and the offer of victor)* to the Athrncins, if they 
fought in their own territories, rtcMll* il them a.* ijn, and tnuis* 
ferrtd the war into the countr)* of Attiia In this junctun , 
Arimnestus, who cominanck-d the Plai.e.ms, dnamed that 
Jupiter, the Saviour, asktd him what the ('.ruks had n‘v>]\od 
upon; and that he answrrul, “ To-incrrow, inv la>rd. we manh 
our army to Elensis, and thea* gi\c the hahi-uiins Untie 
according to the directions of the orai !e of Apollo/’ And that 
the god replied they were utterlv mistaken, for that the pl.io s 
spoken of hy the oracle wt n within the Uamds of IMat.ra, ami 
if they sought there tlw v sluaild liud thrm rins manifest visiiai 
having appeared m Arimnestus. wh( n he .iwuke he sent for th( 
most aged and exp* rieme<i of his countrymen, w ith wh(»m, com- 
muniaiting and examining the matt( r. he found llnit inair Hvsi;e, 
at the foot of Mount Cilha ron, tlu rv was a v( n* .uu u nt ti mple 
called the tunple of O n s Eltusmia and I’n rpim III* there 
fore fortliwith took Anstidis to the pKue, wliuh was vitn 
convenient for drawing up an armv of foot, U ( ansf tlu slop, s 
at the Ixittom of the mountain (ithaion niaand the plain, 
where it comes up to th( itnijile, unlit for tlu mo\enunts .tf 
cavalry. Also, m the saint pl.ue, tlu r<‘ was tlu f uu of Andro- 
crates, envirom d with a thu k s| .kIv grove. Aiul tlial the i i.u le 
might be accomplished in aW partieiilars for tlu* ho^x* of vu titry, 
Arimnestus proposed, and the Plata ans decn ed, that the 
frontiers of tlu ir country towanls Attu.i should Ix' n moved, 
and the land gl^»n to the Atluniaie-, that they iiueht light in 
defence of (ineci in tlu ir own piopir tt iritt rv. llus /t al aiul 
hher.dily of the Plata.uis hu.nu st» fanu)us that Alexaiuit-r, 
many years aflt r, when he had obt..im<i li > dominion of all 
Asia, upon erecting the walls of IMitaa, c-iiust d jirtlamation 
to U' made, by the lurald at the (dvmpu ganu s, that the king 
did the Plataans this favour in (onsui- rati n of their nobleness 
and rnagnanimity, hccauss m the w.ir with tlu M<<i. s, tluy 
freely gave up their land and /uakca.'^ly fought with the 
Gret ks. 

'I'lu* Tigfatans, a>nlt sting tlie jiosl of horn ur with the 
Atlunians, rii maiided that, a<ojdn*g to (ustum, tlu- Laio- 
dxmonians lx mg ranged on the right wing of the haltk , they 
might have the left, alkgmg several matters in coinnundation 
of lh( ir anu ^tors. Tlic Atlu ni ms lx ing indignant at the . Uim. 
Anstidts came for\’.ard; “ 'P* contend willi ih< T‘-g< atan 
said he, “ for noble dcsc. nt and valour, the preymt tune permits 
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not ; but this we say to you, 0 you Spartans, and you the rest 
of the Greeks, that place neither takes away nor contributes 
courage ; we shall endeavour by crediting and maintaining the 
post you assign us to reflect no dishonour on our former per- 
formances. For we are come, not to differ with our friends, 
but to fight our enemies ; not to extol our ancestors, but our- 
selves to behave as valiant men. This battle will manifest how 
much each city, captain, and private soldier is worth to Greece.” 
"Phe council of war, upon this address, decided for the Athenians, 
and gave them the other wing of the battle. 

All Greece being in susp( nse, and especially the affairs of the 
Athenians unsettled, certain persons of great families and 
possessions having been impoverished by the war, and seeing 
all their authority and reputation in the city vanished with 
their wealth, and others in possession of their honours and 
places, convened privately at a house in Plataea, and conspired 
for the dissolution of the democratic government; and, if the 
plot should not succeed, to ruin the cause and betray all to the 
i)arbarians. These matters being in agitation in the camp, 
and many persons already corrupted, Aristides, perceiving the 
design, and dreading the present juncture of time, determined 
neither to let the business pass unanimadverted upon, nor yet 
altogether to expose it; not knowing how many the accusation 
rniglit reach, and willing to set bounds to his justice with a 
view to the public convenience. 'Fherefore, of many that were 
concerned, he apprehended eight only, two of whom, who were 
first proceeded against and most guilty, Aeschines of Lampra 
and Agesias of Acharnae, made their escape out of the camp. 
The rest he dismissed; giving opportunity to such as thought 
themselves concealed to take courage and repent; intimating 
that they had in the war a great tribunal, where they might 
clear their guilt by manifesting their sincere and good intentions 
towards their country. 

After this, Mardonius made trial of the Grecian courage, by 
sending his whole number of horse, in which he thought him- 
self much the stronger, against them, while they were all pitched 
at the foot of Mount Cithaeron, in strong and rocky places, 
except the Megarians. They, being three thousand in number, 
were encamped on the plain, where they were damaged by the 
horse charging and making inroads upon them on all hands. 
They sent, therefore, in haste to Pausanias, demanding relief, 
as not being able alone to sustain the great numbers of the 
barbarians. Pausanias, hearing this, and perceiving the tents 
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of the Megarians already hid by the multitude of darts and 
arrows, and themselves driven together into a namnv space, 
was at a loss himself how to aid them wjtli his battalkm of 
heavy-armed Lacedaemonians. He pmposed it, therefore, tts 
a point of emulation in valour and love of distinction, to the 
commanders and captains who were around him, if any would 
voluntarily take upon them the defence and succour of Uk' 
Megarians. The rest being backward, Aristides undertook the 
enterprise for the Athenians, and sent Olympiodonis, the most 
valiant of his inferior oflioers, with thne hundred chosen meT\ 
and some archers under his command. Ihcse being soon in 
readiness, and running upon the enemy, as soon as Masistius, 
who commanded the barbarians’ horse, a man of wonderful 
courage and of extraordinary bulk and comeliniss of person, 
perceived it, turning his steed he made towanls them. An*! 
they sustaining the shock and joining battle with him, then* 
was a sharp conflict, as though by this encounter they were to 
try the success of the whole war. But after Masislius’s horse 
received a wound and flung him, and he falling a)uld hardly 
raise himself through the weight of \m amiour, the Athenians, 
pressing upon him with blows, could not easily get at liis ^wraon. 
armed as he was, his hn ast, his head, and his hinhs all over, 
with gold and brass and inai; but one of them at hust, running 
him in at the vbor of his helmet, sk w him ; and the rest of the 
Persians, leaving the Ixidy, fled, fhe greatness of the (ireek 
success was known, not by the multitude of the slain (for an 
inconsiderable numl)er were killed), but by the S(jrrow the 
barbarians expressed. For they shaved Uicmsrlves, their 
horses, and mules for the death of Masistms, and filled the plain 
with howling and lamentation; having lost a p*n>{rn, who, next 
to Mardemius himself, was by many degrees the chief among 
them, both for valour and authuniy. 

After this skirmish of the horse, tlicy kept fnim fighting a 
long time; for the soothsayers, by Uie sivcnfices, foretold the 
victory lx)th to Greeks and Persians, if they 8to<Ki upon the 
defensive part only, but if they became aggressors, the conlrar>’. 
At length Mardonms, when he had but a few days’ provision, 
tnd the Greek forces increased continually by some or other 
tliat came in to tin m, impatient of d< lay, determined U) lie still 
no longer, but passing Asopus by daybreak, V) fall unexfMJCtedly 
upon the Greeks; and signified tlic same over night to the 
captains of his host. But about midnight, a certain horseman 
stole into the Greek camp, and commg to the watch, desired 
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them to call Aristides, the Athenian, to him. He coming 
speedily, “ I am,” said the stranger, '' Alexander, king of the 
Macedonians, and am arrived here through the greatest danger 
in the world for the good-will I bear you, lest a sudden onset 
should dismay you, so as to behave in the fight worse than 
usual. For to-morrow Mardonius will give you battle, urged, 
not by any hope of success or courage, but by want of victuals; 
since, indeed, the prophets prohibit him the battle, the sacrifices 
and oracles being unfavourable ; and the army is in despondency 
and consternation; but necessity forces him to try his fortune, 
or sit still and endure the last extremity of want.” Alexander, 
thus saying, entreated Aristides to take notice and remember 
him, but not to tell any other. But he told him, it was not 
convenient to conceal tlie matter from Pausanias (because he 
was gene ral); as for any other, he would keep it secret from 
them till the battle was fought; but if the Greeks obtained the 
victory, that then no one should be ignorant of Alexander’s 
good-will and kindness towards them. After this, the king of 
the Macedonians rode back again, and Aristides went to 
Pausanias’s tent and told him; and they sent for the rest of the 
eapUvins and gave orders that the army should be in battle 
array. 

Here, according to Herodotus, Pausanias spoke to Aristides 
desiring him to transfer the Athenians to the right wing of the 
army opposite to the Persians (as they would do better service 
against them, having been experienced in their way of combat, 
and emboldened with former victories), and to give him the left, 
where the Medizing Greeks were to make their assault. The 
rest of the Athenian captains regarded this as an arrogant and 
interfering act on the part of Pausanias; because, while permit- 
ting the rest of the army to keep their stations, he removed 
them only from place to place, like so many Helots, opposing 
them to the greatest strength of the enemy. But Aristides 
said they were altogether in the wrong. If so short a time 
ago they contested the left wing with the Tegcatans, and gloried 
in being preferred before them, now, when the Laccdiemonians 
give them place in the right, and yield them in a manner the lead- 
ing of the aimy, how is it they are discontented with the honour 
that is done them, and do not look upon it as an advantage to 
have to fight, not against their countrymen and kindred, but 
barbarians, and such as were by nature their enemies? After 
this, the Athenians very readily changed places with the Lace- 
daemonians, and there went words amongst them as they were 
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;ncouraging each other that the enemy approached with no 
setter arms or stouter hearts than those who iouglu the battle 
sf Marathon; but had the same bows and arrows, and the same 
embroidered coats and gold, and the same delioitc boiiies and 
effeminate minds within; " While we have the s»ime weapons 
and bodies, and our courage augmenteil by our victories ; and 
fight not like others in defence of our country only, but 1°'' 
trophies of Salamis and M.irathon; Uial they may not be looked 
upon as due to Milliades or fortune, but to the iieople of .\thens. 
Thus, therefore, were they making haste to change the order 
of their battle. But the Thebans, understaiitiing >t by somi- 
deserters, forthwith ac<iuainted Manlonius; and he, either tor 
fear of the Athenians, or a desire to engage the Liced.emonian. 
marched over his Persians to the other wing. an. c.mman.ied 
the Greeks of his prty to l)c jxiste.l oi>i>osit<' to the Atlu-nians. 
But this change was observed on the other sole, iind 1 ausam.vs. 
wheeling about again, r.mge.l himself on the ngbt, un 
Mwdonfus, also, as at first, took the left wing over against the 

I^acedremonians. So the day passe.l without a. tion. 

After this the Greeks determined in council to remove their 
camp some distance, to possess ti.emselves of a place 
for watering; because the springs near th.'iii w.re iwllulcd an 
destroyed b^ the barlMri.m cavalry But night being a.me 
and the capUins setting out tow.inls the place designed for Uicir 
campin-' the soldiers were not \. iv r.-a-ly to follow, and keep 
but, as soon as tl.ey ha.l .piitte.l their first entrench 
men t m^ k towards the city of Platiea; and tliere w ts much 
SuTnd dis<.rder as they .h^p.-rs.-.l to various quarters and 
nrceeded to pitch their tents. The biee.lxinon.ans, gainst 
K sSl had the fortune to l>e left by the r.-st. hor Amom- 
Dharctus ’a brave and darng man, who had long lieen burning 
£th desire of the fight, and .. sented their many ling. rings and 
deWs (filing the removal of the ormp a mere running away 
orotested he would not .h-x-rt his post, but would 
there rem’ain with his company and sustain the ^ 

Mardonius. And when Pausanias came to him and Uild him 
he did do these tilings by the common voU and determination 
of the Greeks. Am.>mpharetus taking up a great stone and Eng- 
ine it at Pausanias’ feet, and “ By this token, said >»«. ' 

give my suffrage for the tattle, nor have I any conoirn tl.e 

CTwardW consulwtions and decrees of other men. I 
not knosving what to do in the present juncture, sent to ih.- 
Tthenians, who were drawing off. to stay to accompany him; 
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and so he himself set off with the rest of the army for Plataea, 
hoping thus to make Amompharetus move. 

Meantime, day came upon them; and Mardonius (for he was 
not ignorant of their deserting their camp), having his army in 
array, fell upon the Lacedaemonians with great shouting and 
noise of barbarous people, as if they were not about to join 
battle, but crush the Greeks in their flight. Which within a 
very little aime to pass. For Pausanias, perceiving what was 
done, made a halt, and commanded every one to put themselves 
in order for the battle; but either through his anger with 
Amompharetus, or the disturbance he was in by reason of the 
sudden approach of the enemy, he forgot to give the signal to the 
(ireeks in general. Whence it was that they did not come in 
immediately or in a body to their assistance, but by small 
companies and straggling, when the fight was already begun. 
Pausanias, offering sacriflee, could not procure favourable 
omens, and so commanded the Lacedicmonians, setting down 
their shields at their feet, to abide quietly and attend his 
directions, making no resistance to any of their enemies. And 
he sacrificing again a second time, the horse charged, and some 
of the l^cediemonians were wounded. At this time, also, 
('allicrates, who, we are told, was the most comely man in the 
army, being shot with an arrow and upon the point of expiring, 
said that he lamented not his death (for he came from home 
to lay down his life in the defence of Greece), but that he died 
without action. The case was indeed hard, and the forbear- 
ance of the men wonderful; for they let the enemy charge 
without repelling them ; and, expecting their proper opportunity 
from the gods and their general, suffered themselves to be 
wounded and slain in their ninks. And some say, that while 
Pausanias was at sacrifice and prayers, some space out of the 
battle array, certain Lydians, falling suddenly upon him, 
plundered and scattered the sacrifice: and that Pausanias and 
his company, having no arms, beat them with staves and whips; 
and that, in imitation of this attack, the whipping the boys 
about the altar, and after it the Lydian procession, are to this 
day practised in Sparta. 

Pausanias, therefore, being troubled at these things, while 
the priests went on offering one sacrifice after another, turns 
himself towards the temple with tears in his eyes, and lifting 
up his hands to heaven besought Juno of Cithseron, and the 
other tutelar gods of the Plataeans, if it were not in the fates 
for the Greeks to obtain the victory, that they might not perish 
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without performing some remarkable thing, and by their actions 
demonstrating to their enemies that they waged war with men 
of courage and soldiers. \\ liile Pausanias was thus in the act 
of supplication, the sacrifices appt'ared propitious, and tlu* 
soothsayers foretold victory. The word being given, the laice- 
dsemonian battalion of foot seemed, on the sudden, hkc some 
one fierce animal, setting up his bristles, and beUking him.eU 
to the combat; and the barb.in.ins {)ereeived that iliey en- 
countered with men who would tiglu it to the death. Tlicre- 
fore, holding their wicker-shields before them, thev shot Uicir 
arrows amongst the I^e(L^monians. But they, keeping 
together in the order of a ph.ilanx, and falling ujxni the cnctnies, 
forced their shields out of their hands, and, striking with their 
pikes at the breasts and faces of the Persi.ins, overthrew many 
of them, who, however, fell not cither unrevengeil or without 
courage. For taking liold of the spears with their bare hands, 
they broke many of them, and lu took themselves not witlniul 
effect to the sw'ord; and making use of their fah hions and 
scimitars, and wresting the Liccilxinonians’ shieKls fnini them, 
and grappling with them, it was a long time that they made 
resistiince. 

Meanwhile, for some time, the Athenians stood still, wailing 
for the laicedaemonians to come up But when they heard 
much noise jis of men cng.iged in fight, and a nu ssenger, they 
say, Gxme from Pausanias, to advertise tlxun of what was going 
on, they soon haste«i to their assistance. And iis they fussed 
through the plain to the place where the noise wits, the Greeks, 
who look part with the encmv, c.irne upon them. Aristides, 
as soon as he saw them, going a Cfnsi«i» rable space l)cforc Uie 
rest, cried out to them, conjuring them by the guardian gods of 
Greece to forbear the fight, anrl be no imj>edimcnt or stop to 
those who were going to succour the defenders of (Jrcccc, But 
when he perceived they gave no alien Uon to him, and had 
prepared themselves for the battle, then turning from the 
present relief of the Lacedarmonuins, he cng.iged them, l>eing 
five thous.ind in number. But the greatest part soon gave way 
and retreated, as the barbarians also were put to flight, 'llie 
shar]>est conflict is said to have \yccn against the llicbans, the 
chiefest and most powerful persons among them at that lime 
siding zealously with the Medes, and leading the multitude not 
according to their own inclinations, but as Ixiing subjects of an 
oligarchy. 

The battle being thus divided, the Lacedaemonians first lieat 
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off the Persians; and a Spartan, named Arimnestus, slew 
Mardonius by a blow on the head with a stone, as the oracle in 
the temple of Amphiaraus had foretold to him. For Mardonius 
sent a Lydian thither, and another person, a Carian, to the cave 
of Trophonius. This latter the priest of the oracle answered 
in his own language. But the Lydian sleeping in the temple 
of Amphiaraus, it seemed to him that a minister of the divinity 
stood before him and commanded him to be gone; and on hi- 
refusing to do it, flung a great stone at his head, so that he 
thought himself slain with the blow. Such is the story. — They 
drove the fliers within their walls of wood; and, a little time 
after, the Athenians put the Thebans to flight, killing three 
hundred of the chiefest and of greatest note among them in the 
actual fight itself. For when they began to fly, news came 
that the army of the barbarians was besieged within their 
palisade; and so giving the Greeks opportunity to save them- 
selves, they marched to assist at the fortifications; and coming 
in to the Lacedaemonians, who were altogether unhandy and 
unexperienced in storming, they took the camp with great 
slaughter of the enemy. For of three hundred thousand, forty 
thousand only are said to have escaped with Artabazus; while 
on the Greeks’ side there perished in all thirteen hundred and 
sixty; of which fifty-two were Athenians, all of the tribe 
^Eantis, that fought, says Cli<l('rnus, with the greatest courage 
of any; and for this reason the men of this tribe used to offer 
sacrifice for the victory, as enjoined by the oracle, to the 
nymphs Sphragi tides at the expense of the public; ninety-one 
were Lacedaemonians, and sixteen Tegeatans. It is strange, 
therefore, upon what grounds Herodotus can say, that they 
only, and none other, encountered the enemy, for the number 
of the slain and their monuments testify that the victory was 
obtained by all in general; and if the rest had been standing 
still, while the inhabitants of three cities only had been engaged 
in the fight, they would not have set on the altar the inscription — 


The Greeks, when, by their courage and their might. 
They had repelled the Persian in the tight, 

The common altar of freed Greece to be, 

Retired this to Jupiter who guards the free.” 


They fought this battle on the fourth day of the month Boed 
romion, according to the Athenians, but according to the 
Boeotians, on the twenty-seventh of Panemus; — on which day 
there is still a convention of the Greeks at Plataea, and the 
Plataeans still offer sacrifice for the victory to Jupiter of freedom. 
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As for the difference of days, it is not to be wondered at, since 
even at the present time, when there is a far more accurate 
knowledge of astronomy, some begin the monili at one time, 
and some at another. 

After this, the Athenians not yielding the honour of the 
day to the jUcedaemonians, nor consenting they should crtTt 
a trophy,* things were not far from being mined by dissension 
among the armed Greeks; had n(»t Aristiiles. by much sixith- 
ing and counselling the commanders, ei,jKciiilly IxoiraU’S and 
Myronides, pacified and persuaded them to leave the tiling t(» 
the decision of the Greeks. And (m their prott e».iing to discuss 
the matter, Theogiton, the Mtg.irian, declared the honour of 
the victory was to be givtn some other titv, if they would 
prevent a civil war; after him C'lecxnius of ( onnth rising up, 
made people think he winild ask the palm for the ( onruhians 
(for next to Spart.a and Athens, Cormih wics in gnalt si estima' 
tion); but he delivered his opinion, to the general a<iiniration. 
in favour of the Platxans; and counselled to tike away all 
contention by giving them the mward and glory of the victory, 
whose being honoured could lie dististeful to neither party. 
This being said, first Anstuks g.ive consent in the name of the 
Athenians, and Pausanias, then, for the Lacrdymonian.s. So, 
being reconciled, they set apart eiylity talents for tlu* Platar;ins, 
with which they built the tempi and dedu .iKd the image to 
Minerva, and adorned the temple with putuns, whicli even to 
this very day retain tl (ir lustre. But the I^it'eda*monians and 
Athenians each erected a trophy apart by themselves. On 
their consulting the oracle alxmt off<. ring sacrifire, Apollo 
answered that they should dfsiicatc an altar to Jupiter of 
freedom, but should not sacrifice till they had exiinguished the 
fires throughout the country, as having beem defiled by the bar- 
barians, and had kindled unpollutid fire at the common altar 
at Delphi. The magistrates of Greece, therefore*, wint forth- 
with and compelled such as had fire to put it out ; and Dudndas, 
a Plataean, promising to fetch fire, with all possible speed, from 
the altar of the god, went to Ddphi, and having sprinkled and 
purified his body crowned himself with kiunl; and taking 
the fire from the altar ran back to Plataca, and got back there 
Ixifore sunset, performing in one day a journey of a thousand 
furlongs; and saluting his fcllow-ciiuens and delivering them 
the fire, he immediately fell down, and in a shc^rt tune after 
expired. But the Plaiaans, taking him up, interred l.im in the 
temple of Diana Euclia, settuig this inscription over him: 
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“ Euchidas ran to Delphi and back again “ 
people believe that Eucha is Diana, and call her by that name. 
But some say she was the daughter of Hercules, by Myrto, 
the daughter of Menoetius, and sister of Patroclus, and dying 
a virgin, was worshipped by the Boeotians and Locnans. Her 
altar and image are set up in all their market-places, and those 
of both sexes that are about marrying sacrifice to her before 


the nuptials. i a • 

A general assembly of all the Greeks being called, Anstides 
proposed a decree that the deputies and religious representatives 
of the Greek states should assemble annually at Plataea, and 
every fifth year celebrate the Elcutheria or games of freedom. 
And that there should be a levy upon all Greece for the war 
against the barbarians of ten thousand spearmen, one thousand 
horse, and a hundred sail of ships; but the Plataeans to be 
exempt, and sacred to the service of the gods, offering sacrifice 
for the welfare of Greece. These things being ratified, the 
Plataeans undertook the performance of annual sacrifice to such 
as were slain and buried in that place ; which they still perfonr 
in the following manner. On the sixteenth day of Maemacterior 
(which with the Boeotians is Alalcomenus) they make theii 
procession, which, beginning by break of day, is led by a 
trumpeter sounding for onset; then follow certain chariot 
loaded with myrrh and garlands; and then a black bull; ther 
come the young men of free birth carrying libations of win( 
and milk in large two-handed vessels, and jars of oil and preciou' 
ointm<’nts, none of servile condition being permitted to havi 
any hand in this ministration, because the men died in defeno 
of freedom; after all comes the chief magistrate of Plataea (fo 
whom it is unlawful at other times cither to touch iron or wea 
any other coloured garment but white), at that time apparelle( 
in a purple robe ; and, taking a water-pot out of the city record 
office, he proceeds, bearing a sword in his hand, through th 
middle of the town to the sepulchres. Tlien drawing wate 
out of a spring, he washes and anoints the rnonuments, 
sacrificing the bull upon a pile of wood, and making supplicatio 
to Jupiter and Mercury of the earth, invites those valiant me 
who perished in the defence of Greece to the banquet and th 
libations of blood. After this, mixing a bowl of wine, an 
pouring out for himself, he says, “ I drink to those who loi 
their lives for the liberty of Greece.** These solemnities tb 
Plataeans observe to this day. 

Aristides perceived that the Atlienians, after their rctui 
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into the city, were eager for a democracy; and deeming the 
people to deserve consideration on account of lluir viiliant 
behaviour, as also that it was a matter of dithciiltv, they being 
well armed, powerful, and full of spirit with iluur victories, 
to oppose them by force, he brought forward a decree that 
every one might share in the govenuntmt and the archons 
be chosen out of the whole body of the Athenians. And 
on Themistocles telling the jieople in assemblv that he had 
some advice for them, wliich could n a l>c given in public, 
but was most importiint for the advant.ige and security of the 
city, they appointed Aristides alone to hear and consider 
it with him. And on his iu'(|uaintiug Arisiidrs that Ids intent 
was to set fire to the arsenal of the (Irveks, for by that means 
should the Athenians became siipmme m.ist< rs of all (;r(‘ece, 
Aristides, returning to the asdublv. told them that nothing 
was more advantag<'ous than what 'numiLstocles desi^pK d, and 
nothing more unjust. The Atlw ni.ins, heanuu this, gave riiemis- 
tocles order to desist; such was th«' love of justice felt by the 
people, and such the credit and (onfidence they n‘|K^sed in 
.Aristides. 

Being sent in joint commission with ('imoii to the war, he 
took notice that i\ausanias and the other Spartan (aplains 
made themselves c)(T«nsive hv inifHTi«»usnes.s and luirshness 
to the confederates; and by Uung hmis« H gentle ami consuhTate 
with them, and bv the amriesy and disiiurrcstefl i< mpor whidi 
rimon, after his example, manifested in the expeditions, he 
stole away the chuf command from the l>acr d.emonians, neither 
by weapons, ships, or horses, but by e«jiuiy and wise pfilicy. 
For the Athenians Ix ing endean-d to the tireeks by the justice 
of Aristides and by Cinion’s mod< ratmn^ the tyranny and M lfish- 
ness of Paiisanias renden'd tliern yet more desirable. He on 
all occasions treated the command^ rs of the confedenitcs 
haughtily and roiigidy; ami the amimon sohliers he punished 
with stripes, or standing under the iron anchor for a whole 
day together; neither was it perm it led for any to provide 
straw for themselves to he on, or fonige for their horses, or to 
come near the springs to water lx fore the Spartans were 
furnished, but servants wdth whips drove away such os ap- 
proached. And whf n Aristides once was aUnit to a^mplam 
and expostulate with Pausanias, he told luni with an angry 
look that he was not at Insure, and gave no attention to him. 
The consequence was that the sea aiptains and generals of the 
Greeks, in particular, the Giians, Samians, and Lesbians, came 
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to Aristides and requested him to be their general, and to receive 
the confederates into his command, who had long desired t' 
relinquish the Spartans and come over to the Athenians. But 
he answered that he saw both equity and necessity in what 
they said, but their fidelity required the test of some action, 
the commission of which would make it impossible for the 
multitude to change their minds again. Upon which Uliades, 
the Samian, and Antagoras of Chios, conspiring together, ran 
in near Byzantium on Pausanias’s galley, getting her between 
them as she was sailing before the rest. But when Pausanias, 
beholding them, arose up and furiously thn atened soon to mak< 
them know that they had been endangering not his galley, biu 
their own countries, they bid him go his way, and thank Fortune 
that fought for him at Plataea; for hitherto, in reverence to 
that, the Greeks had forborne from inflicting on him the punish- 
ment he deserved. In fine, they all went off and joined the 
Athenians. And here the magnanimity of the Lacedaemonians 
was wonderful. For when they perceived that their generals 
were becoming cornipted by the greatness of their authority, 
they voluntarily laid down the chief command, and left off 
sending any more of them to the wars, choosing rather to have 
citizens of moderation and consistent in the observance of their 
customs, than to possess the dominion of all Greece. 

Even during the command of the Lacedaemonians, the Greeks 
paid a certain contribution towards the maintenance of the war; 
and being desirous to be rated city by city in their due proportion, 
they desired Aristides of the Athenians, and gave him command, 
surveying the country and revenue, to assess every one according 
to their ability and what they were worth. But he, being so 
largely empowered, Greece as it were submitting all her affairs 
to his sole management, went out poor and returned poorer; 
laying the tax not only without corruption and injustice, but 
to the satisfaction and convenience of all. For as the ancients 
celebrated the age of Saturn, so did the confederates of Athens 
Arislides’s taxation, terming it the happy time of Greece; and 
that more especially, as the sum was in a short time doubled, 
and afterwards trebled. For the assessment which Aristides 
made was four hundred and sixty talents. But to this Pericles 
added very near one third part more ; for Thucydides says that 
in the beginning of the Peloponnesian war the Athenians had 
coming in from their confederates six hundred talents. But 
after Pericles’s death, the demagogues, increasing by little and 
little, raised it to tlie sum of tliirteen hundred t^ents; not so 
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much through the war’s being so expensive and changeable 
either by its length or ill success, as by their alluring the }KH>ple 
to spend upon largesses and plavhouse allowances, and in 
erecting statues and temples. Aristides, ihendorc, having 
acquired a wonderful and great reputation bv tiiis levy of the 
tribute, Themistocles is said to have derided him, as if this had 
been not the commendation of a man, but a money-hig ; a 
retaliation, though not in the same kind, for st'me free words 
which Aristides had used. For he, when rhemistocles ona* 
was saying that he thought the highest virtue of a generai was 
to understand and foreknow the measures the enemy would 
take, replied, “ ITiis, indeed, Themistocles, is simply neroMiry, 
but the excellent thing in a general is to keep lus hamlj* from 
taking money.” 

Aristides, moreover, made all the people of (ireecc swear to 
keep the league, and liimself took the oath in the name of the 
Athenians, flinging wedges of red-hot iron into the sea, after 
curses against such as should make breach of their vow. But 
afterwards, it would seem, when things were in such a state os 
constrained them to govern with a stronger hand, he lude the 
Athenians to throw the perjury ujxm him, and mamige afT.iirs 
as convenience riujiurcd. And, in general, 'llicophraslus tells 
us, that Aristides was, in his own private affairs, and (hose 
of his fellow-citizens, rigorondv just, hut that in public matters 
he acted often in acconiance witli his country’s {K>hry, which 
demanded, sometimes, not a lit lie injustice. It is refxirtcd of 
him that he said in a debate, upon tlie motion of the Samians 
for removing the treasure from Delos to Athens, contrary to 
the league, that the thing indeed was not just hut w.ls expedient. 

In fine, having estal'hshed the dominion of his city over so 
many people, he him.>( If remained imligent; and always <le- 
lightcd as miieh in the glory of being poor, as in that of his 
trophies; as is evident fioin the following story. Oillias, the 
torch-bearer, w*us related to him; and was prosecuted liy his 
enemies in a capiul aiuse, in which, after they hatJ slightly 
argued the matters on which they indictc<l him, they proceoderl, 
besides the point, toaddre.ss the judges; ” You know,” said they, 
“ Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who is the arimiration of all 
Greece. In what a con<Iition do you think his family is in at 
lus house, when you see him app‘ar in public in such a thread- 
bare cloak? Is it not probable that one who, out of doors, goes 
thus exposed to the cold, must want food and other ncccssjirics 
at home? Callias, the wealthiest of the Athenians, does 
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nothing to relieve either him or his wife and children in their 
poverty, though he is his own cousin, and has made use of 
him in many cases, and often reaped advantage by his interest 
with you.'* But Callias, perceiving the judges were moved more 
particularly by this, and were exasperated against him, called 
in Aristides, requiring him to testify that when he frequently 
offered him divers presents, and entreated him to accept them, 
he had refused, answering that it became him better to be proud 
of his poverty than Callias of his wealth; since there are many 
to be seen that make a good or a bad use of riches, but it is 
difficult, comparatively, to meet with one who supports poverty 
in a noble spirit; those only should be ashamed of it who in- 
curred it against their wills. On Aristides deposing these facts 
in favour of Callias, there was none who heard them that w'ent 
not away desirous rather to be poor like Aristides than rich 
as Callias. 'fhus ^Eschines, the scholar of Socrates, writes. 
But Plato declares that, of all the great renowned men in the 
city of Athens, he was the only one worthy of consideration; 
for Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles filled the city with 
porticoes, treasure, and many other vain things, but Aristides 
guided his public life by the rule of justice. He showed his 
moderation very plainly in his conduct towards Themistocles 
himself. For though Themistocles had been his adversary in 
all his undertakings, and was the cause of his banishment, yet 
when he afforded a similar opportunity of revenge, being accused 
to the city, Aristides bore him no malice; but while Alcmaeon 
Cimon, and many others were prosecuting and impcaching him 
Aristides alone neither did nor said any ill against him, and nc 
more triumphed over his enemy in his adversity than he had 
envied him his prosperity. 

Some say Aristides died in Pontus, during a voyage upon 
the affairs of the public. Others that he died of old age at 
Athens being in great honour and veneration amongst his 
fellow-citizens. But Craterus, the Macedonian, relates his 
death as follows. After the banishment of Themistocles, he 
says, the people growing insolent, there sprung up a numbei 
of false and frivolous accusers, impeaching the best and most 
influential men and exposing them to the envy of the multitude 
whom their good fortune and power had filled with self-conceit. 
Amongst these, Aristides was condemned of bribery upon the 
accusation of Diophantus of Amphitrope, for taking money from 
the lonians when he was collector of the tribute; and being 
unable to pay the fine, which was fifty minae, sailed to loniaj 
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and died there. But of this Craterus brings no written proof, 
neither the sentence of his condomniition, nor the decree of the 
people; though in general it is toieral>Iv usual with him to set 
down such things and to dte his authors. Almost lUl others 
who have spoken of the misdeeds of the jK'ople towards their 
generals collect them all together, and t. ll us of the banishment 
of Themistocles, Miltiades’s bonds, Perides's line, and the death 
of Paches in the judgment-hall, who, uj>on receiving sentence, 
killed himself on the hustings, with many things of the like 
nature. They add the banishment of Anstides; but of this his 
condemnation they make no mention. 

Moreover, his monument is t»> be seen at rh.il<*ruin, which 
they say was built him by the citv, he not h;i\ing left enough 
even to defray funeral charges. And it is stated that his two 
daughters were publicly married out of the pry t.ineum, or sute 
ho*use, by the city, which dcireed e.ich of them iliree thousand 
drachmas for her portion; and that uj>on his son l.vsimachus 
the people bestowed a lumdred minas of monev, and as many 
acres of planted land, and ordered him l>exi«les, i^xm the motion 
of Alcibiades, four drachmas a day. Furthciiu Te, lA’sunacluis 
leaving a daughter, named Polvcnte, as Cillisthcncs says, 
the people votcfl her, ahso, the s,ime .illowancc for food with 
those that obUxined the victory in the Olvinpic (»ames. Hut 
Demetrius the Phalerian, Hieronymus the Rho<lian. Aris- 
toxenus the musician, and Aristotle (if the rreatisr* of N(»bility 
is to be reckoned .irnong the genuine pieces of Aristotle) siiy 
that Mvrto, Ari'.tides's grand<laughter, lived with Socrates 
the philosopher, who ind<‘e<{ had another wife, b\it took her 
into liis house, being a \sidow, by reason of her indigence 
and want of the n/'ces^arics of life Bui f*an.rtius sufTi« n-ntly 
confute.s this m Ids tM)ok concerning S<Krates. Demetrius 
the Phalerian, in hi^. .SocraU-s, says he knew one Lvumachus, 
son to the daughter of Arniidcs, extremely j)oor, wlui us(*d to 
hit near \Nhat is callcfl the bucheum, and sii^tained himself 
by a tal)le for interpreting dreams; and that, upon his [)rop(»sal 
and reprcsenUitJons, a dc< ree was passed l)y the {)eop!c to give 
the mother and aunt of this man half a drachma a day. d'lie 
same Demetrius, when he was legislating himself, dccreefl each 
uf these women a drachma per dtrrn. And it is not to be 
wondered at, that the people of Athens should Uikc such care 
of people living in the city, since hearing the grand<i aughter of 
Aristogiton was in a low condition in the i=;]e of I^unnos, and so 
poor nobody would marr. her, they brought her back to Athena. 
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and marrying her to a man of good birth, gave a farm at Potamus 
as her marriage-portion ; and of similar humanity and bounty 
the city of Athens, even in our age, has given numerous proofs, 
and is justly admired and respected in consequence. 


MARCUS CATO 

Marcus Cato, wc are told, was bom at Tusculum, thougli 
(till he betook himself to civil and military affairs) he lived 
and was bred uj) in the country of the Sabines, where his 
father’s estate lay. His ancestors seeming almost entirely 
unknown, he himself praises his father Marcus, as a wort*hv 
man and a brave soldier, and Cato, his great-grandfather, 
too, as one who had often obtained military prizes, and who, 
having lost five horses under him, received, on the account 
of his valour, the worth of them out of the public exchequer. 
Now it being the custom among the Romans to aill those who, 
[laving no repute by birth, made themselves eminent by their 
)wn exertitjns, new men or upstarts, they called even Cato 
limself so, and so he confessed himself to be as to any public 
listinction or employment, but yet asserted that in the exploits 
ind virtues of his ancestors he was very ancient. His third 
lame originally was not Cato, but Prisons, though afterwards 
le had the surname of Cato, by reason of his abilities; for the 
Romans call a skilful or experienced man Cattis. He was of a 
uddy complexion and grey-eyed; as the writer, who, with no 
;ood-will, made the following epigram upon him lets us sec; — 

** Porcnis, who snarls at all in every place, 

V\ It!) his prey e)es, and with his fiery face, 

Hven aftrr death will scarce admitted be 
Into the infernal realms by Hecate." 

He gained, in early life, a good habit of body by working 
vith his owm hands, and living temperately, and serving in 
var; and seemed to have an equal proportion both of health 
ind strength. And he exerted and practised his eloquence 
hrough all the neighbourhood and little villages; thinking 
t as requisite as a second body, and ;m all but necessary organ 
:o one who looks forvv’ard to something above a mere humble 
md inactive life. He would never refuse to be counsel for those 
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who needed him, and was, indeed, early reckoned a good lawyer, 
and, ere long, a capable orator. 

Hen« his solidity and depth of character showed itsi ll 
gradually more and more to those with whom he w.i'^ c.m- 
cemed, and claimed, as it were, employment in gre.a ati.iir> and 
places of public command. Nor did he mtTt Iv litnn 

taking fees for his counsel and pleadin-. but did not even st't m 
to put any high price on the honour whuU pniceedotl (mm suoU 
kind of combats, seeming much more ti<'sir«»us to siirnAlise him- 
self in the camp and in real fights; and while yet but a vouth, 
had his breast covered with scars he had received from the 
enemy: being (as he himself says) but seventeen vears old when 
he made his first compaign; in the time when Hannibal, in the 
height of his success, was bcniing and pillaging all Italy. In 
he would strike lx>ldly, wathout tlmcliing. starul 
firm to his ground, fix a bold countenance upon his memies, 
and with a harsh thr< atening voice accost them, justly thinking 
himself and telling others that such a nigged kind of Ix iuivimir 
sometimes terrifies the encmv moa‘ than tlie sword itself. In 
his marches he bore bus own amis on foot, whilst one ser\^ant 
only followed, to airry the provismn for his Ui)>le, with wlu)m 
he is said never to have Iven angrv or hasty whilst he ina<le 
ready his dinner or supper, but would, lor the most pari, when 
he was free from military duty, assist and help him himv'lf 
to dress it. When he was witli the army, he u.sed to drink 
only water; unless, perhaps, when cxtreinelv thirsty, he might 
mingle it wuth a little vinegar, or if he found his strength fail 
him, take a little wine. 

The little country house of Manius Curi\is, who had be^-ri 
thrice carried in triumph, happened to lx* near his fann; so 
that often going thither, and a>nlemplaiing the small < omp lss 
of the place, and plainness of the dwelliu];, be fornud an id< a 
of the mind of the person, who being one of the gn alest of the 
Romans, and having sulxlued the nifist warlike nations, nay, 
had driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, now, alu r three Inamphs, 
was contented to dig in so small a piece of ground, and live in 
such a cottage. Here it was that the ambassadors of the Sam- 
nites, finding him lx)iling tiiniips in the chimney corner, off« r< d 
him a present of gold ; but he sent llu m away with this saying ; 
that he, who was content with such a supp»T, haul no need of 
gold; and that he thought it more honourable to u»n(|ucr those 
who possessed the gold, tlian to possess the gold itvdf, Gilo, 
after reflecting upoa these things, used Uj return and, reviewing 
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his own farm, his scn’ants, and housekeeping, increase his labour 
and retrench all superfluous expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took Tarentum, (>to, being then but 
a youth, was a soldier under him; and being lodged with one 
Nearchus, a Pythagorean, dtisirtd to understand some of his 
doctrine, and licaring from him the language, which Plato also 
uses— that phasure is evil’s chief bait; the body the principal 
calamity of the soul; and that those thoughts which most 
separate and take it off from the aflcctions of the body most 
( nfranclnse and purify it; he fell in kive the more with fmgality 
and temperance. With this exception, he is said not to have 
studied Greek until when he was pretty old; and in rhetoric, 
to have then profited a little by Tliucydides, but more by 
Demosthenes; his writings, however, are considerably e'mbel- 
lished with Greek sayings and stories; nay, many of these, 
translated word for word, are placed with his own apophthegms 
and sentences. 

'Hierc was a man of the highest rank, and very influential 
among the Romans, called Valerius Flaccus, \vho was singularly 
skilful m discerning excellence yet in the bud, and also much 
disposed to nourish and advance it. lie, it seems, had lands 
hoidering upon Cato’s: nor could he but admire when he 
underhtood from his servants the manner of his living, how 
he laboured witli his own hands, went on foot betimes in the 
morning to the courts to assist those wlio wanted his counsel; 
how, returning home again, when it was winter, he would 
throw a loose frock over his shoulders, and in the summer 
time would work without anytliing on among his domestics, 
sit down with them, eat of the same bread, and drink of the 
same wine. When they spoke, also, of other good qualities, 
his fair dealing and moderation, mentioning also some of 
his wise sa>ings, he ordered that he should be invited to 
supper; and thus becoming personally assured of his fine 
temper and his superior character, w'hich, like a plant, seemed 
only to require culture and a better situation, he urged and per- 
suaded him to apply himself to state affairs at Rome. Thither, 
therefore, he went, and by his pleading soon gained many 
friends and admirers; but, Valerius chiefly assisting his pro- 
motion, he first of all got appointed tribune in the army, and 
afterwards was made quiestor, or treasurer. And now becoming 
eminent and noted, he passed, with Valerius himself, through 
tlie greatest commands, being first his colleague as consul, 
and Uicn censor. But among all the ancient senators, he most 
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attached himself to Fahius Maximus; not so m\ich for the 
honour of his person, and the j^rtatness of his power, os that hr- 
might have before him his hahu and manner of hf»‘, as tlie Ivsi 
examples to follow; and so he did not hesiute to oppose Si ipi(^ 
the Great, who, being then hut a young man, si-cnu'ii to set 
himself against the power of F.ibius, and to lx* envied hv him 
For being sent together with him ;is tmuimT, when he saw 
him, according to his natural custom, make great exp^mses, and 
distribute among the soldiers without sparing, he fn^lv told him 
that the expense in its-df wi\s not the greatest thing to \yc om- 
sidered, but that he was comipling the frugaliiv of the soldiers, 
bv giving them the means to aiiaiuion themselves to unnecessiir)' 
pleasures and luxuries. Scipio answereil, that he h:ul no need 
for so arcurate a treasurer (lx*armg on as he was, so to say, full 
sail to the war), and that he owed the people an account of his 
actions, and not of the mou' v he spent. Henmpon Cato re 
turned from Sicily and, together with Fabuis. made loud coni 
plaints in the open senate of Scipiti’s lavishing unsj>eakabl(’ 
sums, and childishly loitering away his time in wn silmg matclies 
and comedies, as if he were not to make war, Imt holiday; 
and thus suci ceded in getting some of the trihum s of the jM*ople 
sent to call him back to Rome, in case the acrusations shtuild 
prove true. But S( ipio denumstrating, os it wen*, to them, by 
his preparations, the corning victory, and, Ixing found merely 
to be living pleasantlv with his friends, when there wjis nothing 
else to do, i)ut in no respect beauise of that t asiness and lilx*rahtv 
at all the more noglig' nt in things of consrcjucnce and moment, 
without impediment, S'*t sail towMrd the war. 

Cato grew more and more powerful by his eloquence, so 
that he was commonly called the Roman 1)< mosthenes; hut 
hw manner of life was yet more famous an«l Uilked of. For 
oratorical skill w.is, as an accomplishment, cf)mmonly stude- 1 
and sought after by all young men; but he was very rare who 
would cultivate the oM habits of lx>dilv l.ilxmr, or prefer a light 
supper, and a bmakfast which never saw the fire, or l>c in love 
wu!i poor clothes and a homely lodging, or could set his ambition 
rather on doing without luxuries than on [W)ss( ssing them. F*ir 
now the state, unable to keep its purity by rejtson of its greatness, 
and having so many affairs, and people frf>m all parts under its 
government, was fain to admit many mixed customs and new 
examples of living. With reason, therefore, everybody a^lmired 
Cato, when they saw others sink under labours and grow 
rffeminate by pleasures; and yet l>eheld him una)nquercd by 
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either, and that not only when he was young and desiroiiv 
of honour, but also when old and grey-headed, after a consulsliip 
and triumph ; like some famous victor in the games, persevering 
in his exercise and maintaining his character to the very 
last. He himself says that he never wore a suit of clothes 
which cost more than a hundred drachmas; and that, when he 
was general and consul, he drank the same wine which his work- 
men did; and that the meat or fish which was bought in the 
meat-market for his dinner did not cost above thirty asses. 
All which was for the sake of the commonwealth, that so his 
body might be the hardier for the war. Having a piece of em- 
broidered Babylonian tapestry left him, he sold it; because none 
of his farmhouses were so much as plastered. Nor did he ever 
buy a slave for above fifteen hundred drachmas; as he did not 
seek foi effeminate and handsome ones, but able sturdy workmen, 
horse-keepers and cow-herds: and these he thought ought to 
be sold again, when they grew old, and no useless servants fed 
in the house. In short, he reckoned nothing a good bargain 
which was superfluous; but whatever it was, though sold for 
a farthing, he would think it a great price, if you had no need 
of it; and was for the purchase of lands for sowing and feeding, 
rather than grounds for sweeping and watering. 

Some imputed these things to fietty avarice, but others 
approved of him, as if he had only the more strictly denied 
himself for the rectifying and amending of others. Yet certainly, 
in my judgment, it marks an over-ngid temper for a man to 
take the work out of his servants as out of brute beasts, turning 
them off and selling them in their old age, and thinking there 
ought to be no further commerce between man and man than 
whilst there arises some profit by it. We see that kindness 
or humanity has a larger field than bare justice to exercise itself 
in; law and justice we cannot, in the nature of things, employ 
on others than men; but wc may extend our goodness and 
charity even to irrational creatures; and such acts flow from 
a gentle nature, as water from an abundant spring. It is doubt- 
less the part of a kind-natured man to keep even worn-out 
horses and dogs, and not only take care of them when they 
are foals and whelps, but also when they are grown old. The 
Athenians, when they built their Hccatompedon, turned tho^e 
mules loose to feed freely which they had observed to have done 
the hardest labour. One of these (they say) came once of itself 
to ofler its service, and ran along with, nay, and went before, 
the teams which drew the wagerons up to the acropolis, as if it 
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would incite and encour.u^c them to draw more stoutly; u[>om 
which there passed a vote that the creature should he kept 
at the public (Large e\en till it died. The craves ol Cimon’s 
liorscs, which thnce won the Olympian racxs. arc yet to l>c set'U 
' lose by his own monument. Old Xanthipjms, loo (amiui^st 
rnany others who buried the (kvs ihev had lirod up), entombed 
his which swam after his galley to Salamis, when the people 
Hed from Athens, on th<‘ toj> of a chtT. which they <‘aU the Dog’s 
Tomb to tlub day. Nor tire we tt) use bving t features bkr ohi 


shoes or dishes, and throw them away when they arc worn out 
or broken with service; but if it were for nothing else, but bv 
way of study and practice m humanity, a man oiiglit alwa>^ 
to prehabituate himself in these things to be of a kind and sweet 
disposition. As to myself. I would not so much as sell rnv 
draught ox on the acco'int of his age, much less for a small 
piece of money sell a poor old man, and so chase him, as it were 
from his own country, by turning him not only out of the ph\(‘c 
where he has lived a long while, but also out of the mannei 
>f living he has been accustomed to, and that more rspeciallv 
Y/hen he would be as uscU ss to the buver as to the seller. Vet 
Cato for all this glories that he left that very horse m Span 
which he used in the wars when he was runsul, only 1>ccausc h< 
would not put the public to the charge of his freight. Whethei 
these acts are to be a.'>( ril>ed to the greatness or pettiness of bn 


spirit, let every one argue as they please. 

For his general lern|x'ran(e. however, and seU-(ontrol 
reallv deserves the highest admiration. For when he com 
mam'led the armv, he never look for lumseH, ami those lh;c 
belonged to him, abuse three b !sh<-)s of wheat for a month 
and somewhat less than a ir.du 1 ami a iialf a day of barley fo; 
his baggage-rattle. Ami when he entiTc«l upon the governmen 
of Sardinia, where his predecesvors had Ixm used to requin 
tents, bedding, and clothes upon the public' a* count, and t< 
char-e the slate IkmviIv with li.c cost of provisions ami enter 
tainments for a great tram of v•r^.c^ts and fr.ends, thcybffmmn 
he showed in his economy was somelhmt.’ ini reditilc. Ihfr 
was nolhini? of any sort for win. h he pot the pnld.c to ex|>. M>.e 
he would walk without a rarnauc to visit th<- ntics, with o,i 
only of the common town offaers, who earned his dr.-ss, and i 
cup to offer lihation with. Vet thoii;;h he seemed thus eas; 
and sparine to all who were under his (lOwcr, he, on the othe 
hand showed nm^i inflexible seventy and strictness in wha 
related to public justice, and was rigorous and precise m wha 
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corHcrned the ordinances of the commonwealth; so that tht 
Roman government never seemed more terrible, nor yet mon 
mild than under his administration. 

His very manner of speaking seemed to have such a kind of 
idea with it; for it was courteous, and yet forcible; pleasant, 
yet overwhelming; facetious, yet austere; sententious, and yet 
vehement; like Socrates, in the description of Plato, who seemed 
outwardly to those about him to be but a simple, talkative, 
blunt fellow; whilst at the btjitom he was full of such gravity 
and matter, as would even move tears and touch the very hearts 
of his auditors. And, therefore, I know not what has persuaded 
some to say that Cato’s style was chiefly like that of Lysias 
However, let us leave those to judge of these things who profes- 
most to distinguish between the several kinds of oratorical style 
in Ivatin; whilst we write down some of his memorable sayings , 
heing of the opinion that a man’s character appears much more 
by his words than, as some think it does, by his looks. 

being once desirous to dissuade the common people of Rome 
from their unseasonable and impetuous clamour for largesses 
and distributions of com, he began thus to harangue them: 
“ It is a difficult task, 0 citizens, to make speeches to the belly, 
which has no ears.” Reproving, also, their sumptuous habits, 
he said it was hard to [)rcserve a city where a fish sold for more 
than an ox. He had a saying, also, that the Roman people 
were like sheep; for they, when single, do not obey, but when 
altogether in a flock, they follow their leaders: ” So you,” said 
he, “ when you have got together in a body, let yourselves be 
guided by those whom singly you would never think of being 
advised by.” Discoursing of the power of women: “ Men,” 
said he, ” usually command women ; but we command all men, 
and the women command us.” Ihit this, indeed, is borrowed 
from the sayings of Themistocles, who, when his son was making 
many demands of him by means of the mother, said, ” 0 W'oman, 
the Athenians govern the Greeks; I govern the Athenians, but 
you govern me, and your son governs you; so let him use his 
power sparingly, since, simple as he is, he can do more than all 
the Greeks together.” Another saying of Cato’s was, that tl.c 
Roman people did not only fix the value of such and such purj^le 
d\cs, but also of such and such habits of life: ” For,” said he, 
” as dyers most of all dye such colours as they see to be most 
agreeable, so the young men learn, and zealously affect, what is 
most popular with you.” He also exhorted them that, if they 
W'cre grown great by their virtue and temperance, they should 
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not change for the wur^e; but if intemjx'ranrc arul vice hail 
made them greats they should change for the better; for b\ 
that means they were urown indeed <“|nite great enough, lie 
would say, likewise, of men wlio wanted to l>e conlinuallv in 
othce, that apparently thev dal not know their road; since 
they could not do without headles to g nde llunn on it. He also 
reproved the citizens for « hoosing still the same men as their 
magistrates: “ hor you Will seem,” said he, “either not to 
esteem government worth murh, or to think few worthy to hold 
it.” Speaking, too, of a <«Ttain enemy of his, who lived a \'erv 
base and discreditable life: “ It is considered,” he siiid, ” rather 
as a curse than a blessing on him, that this fellow's mother pravs 
that she may leave him bciund her,*' ho.ulmg at one who had 
sold the land which his father had left him, and which lay near 
the seaside, he pretcnderl to express Ins wonder at hi.s being 
stronger even than the sc i itself; for what it washed aw.ay witli 
a great deal of labour, he wnth a great de.d of ease diank away. 
When the senate, with a gre.it deal of splendour, received King 
Elumencs on his \nsit to Rome, and the iliud ciiiAens strov<- 
who should be most about him, (ato appeared to regard him 
with suspicion and apprehens.on , and wheu one that stocvl by, 
too, took occasion to s^iy that he was a verv g(>o(i prince and a 
great lov'er of the Romans: ” It niav be so,” said (ato; ” but 
by nature this same anim.il of a king is a kind f)f man e.iter, “ 
nor, indeed, w'cre there ever kings uhi) deserved to be rompanui 
with Epammondas, PerK'le.s, 'rhenn4o< les, Manius Curms, or 
Ham.lear, surnamed Ikirras. He used to sav, too, that his 
enemies envied him l)e< ause he had to '’«*t up every day Indore 
light and negict t his own b ismess to fnllow* that of the public 
He would also tell you ih.it he h.i(l rather be deprived of the 
reward for doing well than not to suffer the punishment for 
doing ill; and that he could p.irdon all offenders but hims'df. 

The Romans l.aving s<‘nl tliree ambassadors U) Bithynia, of 
whom one was gouty, anotle r had Ins skull trepanned, and tin* 
other seemed little better than a fool, (aito, Luighing, gave out 
that the Romans had sent an emhasiv which harl neither feet, 
head, nor heart. His interest Inung entreat e(l by Sripio, on 
account of Polybius, for the Arhrran exiles, and there happ^-ning 
to be a great divAission in the senate alK)Ut it, some !>♦ mg for, 
and some against their return, (aito, standing up, thus deliven^rl 
himself: “ Here do wc sit all day long, as if we had nothing U) 
do hut beat our brains whether these oki Greeks should be 
carried to their grav'os by the bearers here or by those in 
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Achcna.” The senate voting their return, it seems that a few 
days after Polybius’s friends further wished that it should be 
further moved in the senate that the said banished persons 
should receive again the honours which they first had in Achaea; 
and to this puq)ose they sounded Cato for his opinion; but he, 
sniiling, answered, that Polybius, Ulysses like, having escaped 
out of the Cycl()j)s’ den, wanted, it would seem, to go back again 
because he had left his cap and belt behind him. He used to 
assert, also, that wise men profited more by fools, than fools by 
wise men; for that wdse men avoided the faults of fools, but 
that fools w'ould not imitate the good examples of wise men. 
He would profess, too, that he was more taken with young men 
that blushed than with those who looked pale; and that he 
never desired to have a soldier that moved his hands too much 
in marching, and his feet too much in fighting; or snored louder 
than he shouted. Ridiculing a fat, overgrown man: “ What 
use,” said he, ” can the state turn a man’s body to, when all 
betwet n the throat and groin is taken up by the belly? ” When 
one who waas much given to pleasures desired his acquaintance, 
begging his pardon, he said he could not live with a man whose 
palate was of a quicker sense than his heart. He wouUl like- 
wise say that the soul of a lover lived in the body of another: 
and that in his whole life he most repented of three things; 
one was, that he had trusted a secret to a woman ; another that 
he went by water when he might have gone by land; the third, 
that he had rt'maincd one whole day without doing any business 
of moment. Applying himself to an old man who was com- 
mitting some vice: ” Friend,” said he, ” old age has of itself 
l)lcmishes enough; do not you add to it the deformity of vice.” 
Speaking to a tribune, who was reputed a poisoner, and was 
very violent for the bringing in of a bill, in order to make a 
certain law: ” Young man,” cried he, ” I know' not which would 
be better, to drink what you mix, or confinn what you would 
put up for a law.” being reviled by a fellow who lived a 
protligatc and wicked life: ” A contest,” replied he, ” is unequal 
belweui you and me: for you can hear ill words easily, and Ciin 
as easily give them: but it is unpleasant to me to give such, 
and unusual to hear them.” Such was his manner of expressing 
himself in his memorable sayings. 

Being chosen consul, with his friend and familiar Valerius 
Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain which the Romans 
called the Hither Spain fell to his lot. Here, as he was engaged 
in reducing some of the tribes by force, and bringing over others 
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by good words, a large amiy of harlunins fell ufvm him, so 
that there w,vs dang' r of Ixnng di<uraafuUv for^ d out a 
He therefore allied upon hU iivighlx^urs, the (Midv rians, h>r 
help; and on thr ir demanding Um) huuilred taints for their 
assistance, everybody else thought it ini» It-raMe that oven the 
Romans should promise harhatians a reuani for iht ir aid; hut 
Cato said tlure was no diser- dit or hann in it; f<»r, if llioy 
ovcraiine, they would pay tht in out of ihr onoinv‘s purso, iuul 
not out of their owm; but if thev wort* ovt ro. me, tiu ro would 
be nobody left < iihrr to dt maud tl.e n ward or to pav it. How- 
ever, he won that iviitlc completi Iv, and, after that, all his other 
aflairs s\iccce<led splendidly. Rdvhuis savs that, bv his aim* 
mand, the walls of all the cities on this sulc the river Ihrtis 
were in one day’s time (^•m'>h^hed, and vet then* were a gn at 
many of them full of hra\e .u. i warlike men. ( ato hiiusidf 
savs that he took more cities than he staved days in Spain. 
Niither is this a mere rhodnnontade, if it Ik* true that the 
number was four hundnal. And llumgh the soldu rs tlx mselvn 
hud got much in the fights, yet he dislrihntr<i a ivound «»f silver 
to every man (»f them, saying, it was belt* r th.it many of the 
Romans should n Uirn la me with silver, rallx r than a few w'ith 
gold. For himself, he alhnns, that of all thr things that were 
taken, nothing came to him bevoiul what he ate and drank. 
“ Neither do 1 find fault,” o.ntinued he, “ with thos* that seek 
to profit by tluse Sj) ah, hut I had ratlier rornp«'t'* in valour 
with the best, th.an in wealth with the ri« la st, or with the most 
covetous in love of money.” Nor di«i he nv n ly keep himself 
dear from taking anything, Imt ev» n all thos- wlx* nmr- imme»li- 
atflv belongMl to lilm. He l^a*! five si rvants witli him in the 
army; one of whom eall<d Paccus, liought lliree l>oy.s out of 
those ’who wire taken captive; whirh (ato mming to under- 
stand, the man, ratlur than vnture into his presence, hangerj 
himself. Cato s<dd the boys, and carried Uu* priee Iv got for 
them into the public exch* .ju- r. 

Siipio the Cipal, Ixing hr- enernv, and d<’sinng, whilst he 
was ainyung all things so m((essf*dlv, to ohstnict him, and 
tike the allairs of Spam into his own hanrh, succeeded in 
getting himself appointed his success<ir in the government, and, 
making all pos.sil'le haste, put a ti-nn to CaUi’s authority. But 
he taking with bun a convoy of five cohorts of foot and five 
hundred horse to attend him home, overllircw by the way the 
Lacetanians, and Uking from them six hundird deserters, 
caused them all to be beheaded; upon which Sripio ^emed to 
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be in indignation, but Cato, in mock disparagement of himself, 
said, “ Rome would become ^eat indeed, if the most honourable 
and great men would not yield up the first place of valour to 
those who were more obscure, and when they who were of the 
commonalty (as he himself was) would contend in valour with 
those who were most eminent in birth and honour.” The 
senate having voted to change nothing of what had been 
established by Cato, the government passed away under Scipicj 
to no manner of purpose, in idleness and doing nothing; and 
so diminished his credit much more than Cato’s. Nor did Cato, 
who now received a triumph, remit after this and slacken the 
reins of virtue, as many do, who strive not so much for virtue’s 
Aake, as for vainglory, and having attained the highest honours, 
as the consulship and triumphs, pass the rest of their life in 
plciisurc and idleness, and quit all public affairs. But he, like 
those who are just entered upon public life for the first time, 
[ind thirst after gaining honour and glory in some new office, 
strained himself, as if he were but just setting out; and offering 
still publicly his service to his friends and citizens, would give 
up neither his pleadings nor hb soldiery. 

He accompanied and assisted Tiberius Sempronius, as his 
lieutenant, when he went into Thrace and to the Danube ; and, 
in the (juality of tribune, went with Manius Acilius into Greece, 
against Antiochus the Great, who, after Hannibal, more than 
any one struck terror into the Romans. For having reduced 
once more under a single command almost the whole of Asia, 
all, namely, that Seleucus Nicator had possessed, and having 
brought into obedience many warlike nations of the barbarians, 
he longed to fall upon the Romans, as if they only were now 
worthy to fight with him. So across he came with his forces, 
pretending, as a specious cause of the war, that it was to free 
the Greeks, who had indeed no need of it, they having \yccn 
but newly delivered from the power of king Philip a.\(l the 
Macedonians, and made independent, with the free use of their 
own laws, by the goodness of the Romans themselves: so that 
all Greece was in commotion and excitement, having been 
corrupted by the hopes of royal aid which the popular leaders in 
their cities put them into, Manius, therefore, sent ambassadors 
to the different cities; and Titus Flamininus (as b written in the 
account of him) suppressed and quieted most of the attempts 
of the innovators, without any trouble. Cato brought over the 
Corinthians, those of Patrae and i£gium, and spent a good deal 
of time at Athens. There is also an oration of his said to be 
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extant which he spoke in Gn'ek to the people ; in which he 
pxpr^ssed his adminuion of the virtue of the mcinn AtheJii.ius, 
and signified that he came with a great deal of pleasure to Ih* a 
spectator of the beauty and greaiivss of th- ir uiv. IVst this 
IS a fiction; for he spoke to the Atiienians by au inte rpreter, 
though he was able to have spoken himsrlf; but he wished to 
observe the usage of his own countrv, an.! laughed at tlv^se 
who admired nothing but what was in Greek ](‘<ting upon 
Postumius Albinus, who had writ ten an historical work in 
Greek, and requested that allowana*s mi dit be made for his 
attempt, he said that allowance indeed might be mad** if Iv* 
had done it under the express ccunpubion of an Amphict yonic 
decree. The Athenians, he says, admirtal the (piickness oitd 
vehemence of his speech; for an inteq^n lerwoul 1 lx* very long 
in repeating what he expn .ssed with a great th‘al of brevity, 
but on the whole he prv>fessed to believe that the words of the 
Greeks came only fr^m their lips, whilst those cd the Romms 
came from their hearts. 

Now Antiochiis, having occupiod \Mth his armv the narrow 
passages about 'rhormopvl.c, an<l added palisades and walls to 
the natural fortifications of the jdace, sat down there, thinking 
he had done enough to divert tiv' war; and the Romans, indeed, 
seemed wholly to despair of forcing the passage; hut Cato, 
('ailing to mind the coinpiiss and circuit whu h the IVrMuns had 
f( 3 rmtTly made to come at this pla('c, went forth in the night, 
taking along with him part of the army. Whilst llicy were 
i limbing up, the guide, who was a prisoner, missed tlu! way, 
and wandering up and down bv impracticable and prriipitoua 
paths, filled the soldiers with fear and despondenev. C^to, 
perceiving the danger, commanded all llu* rest to halt, and stay 
where they were, whilst he himself, uking along with him one 
Lucius Manlius, a most exprt man at rlimbmg mountains 
went forward with a great deal of lal)Our and danger, in the 
dark night, and without the lc.ist moonshine, among the wild 
olive-trees 'and steep 'rrrurgv rocks, there being nothing but 
precipices and darkness lx:forc their eyes, till they struck intc 
a little pass which they thought might lead down into th< 
enemy’s camp. There they put up marks upon some con- 
spicuous pe^iks whieh surmount the hill called Calhdromon 
and, returning again, they led the army along with them U 
the 'said marks, till they got into their little path again, and 
there once made a halt; but when they lR‘gan to go further, th< 
path deserted them at a precifc.re, where they were in anothci 
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strait and fear; nor did they perceive that they v/ere all this 
while near the enemy. And now the day began to give some 
Wf'ht, when they seemed to hear a noise, and presently after to 
^f'c the Greek trenches and the guard at the foot of the rock. 
Here, therefore, Cato halted his forces, and commanded the 
troops from Firmum only, without the rest, to stick by him, 
as he had always found them faitliful and ready. And when 
they came up and formed around him in close order, he thus 
spoke to them: “ I desire,*^ he said, “ to take one of the enemy 
alive, that so I may understand what men these are who guard 
the passage; their number; and with what discipline, order, 
and preparation they expect us; but this feat,” continued he, 
“ must be an act of a great deal of quickness and boldness, such 
as that of lions, when they dart upon some timorous animal.” 
Cato had no sooner thus exjiressed himself, but the Firmans 
forthwith rushed down the mountain, just as they were, upon 
the guard, and, falling unexpectedly upon them, affrighted and 
dispersed them all. One armed man they took, and brought 
to Cato, who quickly learned from him that the rest of the forces 
lay in the narrow passage about the king; that those who kept 
the tops of the rocks were six hundred choice iEtolians. Cato, 
therefore, despising the smallness of their number and careless- 
ness, forthwith drawing his sword, fell upon them with a great 
noise of trumpets and shouting. The enemy, perceiving them 
thus tumbling, as it were, upon them from the precipices, flew 
to the main body, and put all things into disorder there. 

In the meantime, whilst Manius was forcing the works below, 
and pouring the thickest of his forces into the narrow passages, 
Antiochus was hit in the mouth with a stone, so that his teeth 
being beaten out by it, he felt such excessive pain, that he was 
fain to turn away with his horse; nor did any part of his army 
stand the shock of the Romans. Yet, though there seemed no 
reasonable hope of flight, where all paths were so ditTicult, and 
where there were deep marshes and steep rocks, which looked 
as if they were ready to receive those who should stumble, the 
fugitives, nevertheless, crowding and pressing together in the 
narrow passages, destroyed even one another in their terror of 
the swords and blows of the enemy. Cato (as it plainly appears) 
was never oversparing of his own praises, and seldom sliunned 
boasting of any exploit; which quality, indeed, he seems to 
have thought the natural accompaniment of great actions; and 
with these particular exploits he was highly puffed up; he says 
that those who saw him that day pursuing and slaying the 
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eiiomies were ready to assert tliat taro ow d not so nuich to 
the public as the public did to Cato; nav, he adds, th.it M.inuis 
the consul, coming hot from the tight, cinbr.ired him for a great 
while, when botli were all in a sweat; and then iru-d out with 
joy tliat neither he hiniseif, no, nor jill the Ut^rihcr, could 
make him a recompense eqiuU to his actions. Alur the %ht 
he was sent to Rome, th.\t he himsoif mi^ltt Ih* the ni(*ss<*n' 4 *^r 
of it: and so, with a favourable wiml, he s.uled to Br.ind;isrjJii. 
and in one day t^ot from thence to T\rc]iiiiin; and having 
travelled four days more, upon the tilth, counting from the 
time of his landing, he arrived at Rtfine, and so brought the 
first news of the victory himself; and filletl the whole ( ity with 
joy and sacrifices, and the {>copIe witli the Ix licf that they were 
able to conquer every sea and every land. 

lliese are pretty nearh all the ernincut m iu)n.s of Cato 
relating to military affairs: in civil poiu'v, he w.is of opinion 
that one chief duty consisted in accusing and indu luig cnntinals. 
He himself prosecuted many, and he wouM lUso asMSt others 
who prosecuted them, nay, would even procure sinh, .\s he did 
the Pctiiii against Scipio; hut not being able to destroy him. 
by reason of the nolilencss of his fairnlv, and the real grealnes> 
of his mind, which enabled him to tr.implc all calumnies under 
foot, Cato at last would me<ldle no more with him; yet joining 
with the accusers against Scijuo’s brfUher Luems, he sm ended 
m obtaining a sentence against him, which condemned him \ t 
the payment of a large sum of munev to the st4ite, and being 
insolvent, and in danger of being thrown into jail, he was, by 
the interposition of the tni>nncs of ihc people, with rniuh ado 
dismissed. It is also said of Cato, that when he met a ceruin 
youth, who had effected the disgrace of one of his father’s 
enemies, walking in the market-place, he shook him by the hand, 
telling him, tlxat this wa.s what we ought to sacrifice to our dead 
parents — not lambs and goats, but the tears and condemna- 
tions of their adversaries. But neither did he himself escape 
with impunity in his management of affairs; for if he gave his 
enemies but the least hold, he was still in d.mgcr, and expose<l 
to be brought to justice. He is reported to have es^afied at 
least fifty indictments; and one above the rest, winch was the 
last, when he was eighty-six years old, alxjut which time he 
uttered the well-known saying, that it was hard for him who 
had lived with one generation of men, to plead now before 
another. Neither did he make this the least of his lawsuits; 
for, four vears after, when he was fourscore and ten, he accused 
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Servilius Galba: so that his life and actions extended, we may 
say as Nestor’s did, over three ordinary ages of man. For, 
having had many contests, as we have related, with Scipio the 
Great, about affairs of sUte, he continued them down to Scipio 
the younger, who was the adopted grandson of the former, 
and the son of that I’aulus who overthrew Perseus and the 

Macedonians. . . , u .n 

Ten yesirs ftfter his consulship, Cato stood for the office of 
censor, which was indeed the summit of all honour, and in a 
manner the highest step in civil affairs; for besides all other 
power, it had also that of an inquisition into every one's life 
and manners. For the Romans thought that no marriage, or 
rearing of children, nay, no feast or drinking-bout, ought to be 
permitted according to every one's appetite or fancy, without 
being examined and inquired into; being indeed of opinion 
that a man’s character was much sooner perceived in things of 
this sort than in what is done publicly and in open day. They 
chose, therefore, two persons, one out of the patricians, the 
other out of the commons, who were to watch, correct, and 
punish, if any one ran too much into voluptuousness, or trans- 
gressed the usual manner of life of his country; and these they 
called Censors. They had power to take away a horse, or expel 
out of the senate any one who lived intemperately and out of 
order. It was also their business to take an estimate of what 
every one was worth, and to put down in registers everybody’s 
birth and quality; besides many other prerogatives. And 
therefore the chief nobility opposed his pretensions to it. 
Jealousy prompted the patricians, who thought that it would 
be a stain to everybody’s nobility, if men of no original honour 
should rise to the highest dignity and power; while others, 
conscious of their own evil practices, and of the violation of the 
laws and customs of their country, were afraid of the austerity 
of the man ; which, in an office of such great power, was likely 
to prove most uncompromising and severe. And so, consulting 
among themselves, they brought forward seven candidates in 
opposition to him, who sedulously set themselves to court the 
people’s favour by fair promises, as though what they wished 
for was indulgent and easy government. Cato, on the contrary, 
promising no such mildness, but plainly threatening evil livers, 
from the very hustings openly declared himself, and exclaiming 
that the city needed a great and thorough purgation, called 
upon the people, if they were wise, not to choose the gentlest, 
but the rouglxest of physicians; such a one, he said, he was. 
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and V^erius Flaccus, one of the patricians, another; toj^*ihfr 
with him^ he doubted not but he should do something worth 
the while, and that by cutting to pieces and burning like a 
hydra all luxury and voluptuousness. He added, too. that he 
saw all the rest endeavouring after llic oiTice with ill intent, 
because they were afraid of those who would exer<i$c it justly, 
as they ought. And so truly great and so worthy of great meUi 
to be its leaders was, it would seem, the Roman j>cople. that they 
did not fear the severity and grim countcM.incc of Ovto. but 
rejecting those smooth promisors who were roiuiv to do all things 
to insatiate themselves, they took him, togrthcr with Flaccus; 
obeying his recommendations not as though he were a candidate, 
but as if he had had the actual power of commantling and 
governing already. 

Cato named, as chief of the st nato, his friend and colleague 
Lucius Valerius Flaccus, and expelled, among many olhcrs, 
Lucius Quintius, who had been ctmsul seven yeurs before, and 
(which was greater honour to him llun the eonsuKhip) brotlier 
to that Titus Flamininus who overthrew Kmg IMuhp. 'I'he 
reason he had for his expulsion was this. Lucius, il .seems, 
took along with him in all his commands a youth wluim he 
had kept as his companion from the flower of his age, and to 
whom he gave as much power and respect as to the ehiefest of 
his friends and relations. 

Now it happened that Lucius Ix-mg consular governor of one 
of the provinces, the youth setting himself down by him, at 
he used to do, among other flatteries with which he played upon 
him, when he w'as in his cups, toM him he loved him so dc^arly 
that, “ though there was a show of gladiators to be seen at Rome, 
and I,” lie said, “ bad never beheld one in mv life; and though 
I, as it were, longed to see a man killed, yet 1 made all fK)ssil>Ic 
haste to come to you.” Upon this Lunu.s, returning his fondness, 
replied, “ Do not l>c melancholy on that account; I can remedy 
that.” Ordering therefore, forthwith, one of lliose condemned 
to die to be brought to the feast, togftlier with the headsman 
and axe, he asked the youth if he wished to .see him executed. 
The boy answering that he did, Lucius commanrjed the cxcrii* 
tioner to cut off his neck; and this sf‘vcral historians mention; 
and Cicero, indeed, in his dialogue dc Senfctute, introrluces Cato 
relating it himscdf. But Livy says that he that was killed was 
a Gaulnh deserter, and that Lucius did not exmitc him by the 
stroke of the exeaitioncr, but with l.is owm hand; and that it ij 
so stated in Cato’s speech. 
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Lucius being thus expelled out of the senate by Cato, his 
brother took it very ill, and appealing to the people, desired 
that Cato should declare his reasons; and when he began to 
relate this transaction of the feast, Lucius endeavoured to deny 
it* but Cato challenging liim to a formal investigation, he fell 
of! and refused it, so that he was then acknowledged to suffer 
deservedly. Afterwards, however, when there was some show 
at the theatre, he passed by the seats where tdiose who had 
been consuls used to be placed, and taking his seat a great 
way off, excited the compassion of the common people, who 
presently with a great noise made him go forward, and as much 
as they could tried to set right and salve over what had happened. 
Manilius, also, who, according to the public expectation, would 
have been next consul, he threw out of the senate, because, in the 
presence of his daughter, and in open day, he had kissed his 
wife. lie said that, as for himself, his wife never came into his 
arms except when there was great thunder; so that it was for 
jest with him, that it was a pleasure for him, when Jupiter 
thundered. 

His treatment of Lucius, likewise the brother of Scipio, and 
one who had been honoured with a triumph, occasioned some 
odium against Cato; for he took his horse from him, and was 
thought to do it with a design of putting an affront on Scipio 
Africanus, now dead. But he gave most general annoyance 
by retrenching people’s luxury; for though (most of the youth 
being thereby already corrupted) it seemed almost impossible 
to take it away with an open hand and directly, yet going, 
as it were, obliquely around, he caused all dress carriages, 
women’s ornaments, household furniture, whose price exceeded 
one thousand five hundred drachmas, to be rated at ten times 
as much as they were worth; intending by thus making the 
assessments greater, to increase the taxes paid upon them. He 
also ordained that upon every thousand asses of property of 
this kind, three should be paid, so that people, burdened with 
these extra charges, and seeing others of as good estates, but 
more frugal and sparing, paying less into the public exchequer, 
might be tired out of their prodigality. And thus, on the one 
side, not only those were disgusted at Cato who bore the taxes 
for the sake of their luxury, but those, too, who on the other 
side laid by their luxury for fear of the taxes. For people 
in general reckon that an order not to display their riches is 
equivalent to the taking away of their riches, because riches are 
seen much more in superfluous than in necessary things. Indeed 
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this was what excited the wonder of An>ton the philosopher; 
that we account those who jx>sscss superduous things more 
happy than those who abound with wlui is nece^-^irv and useful. 
But when one of his friends asked Scojxis, the rich Thcsv;ilian, 
to give him some article of no great utility, solving that it wiis 
not a thing that he iiad any great need or u>c for himself. “ In 
truth,” replied he, ” it is just thei>e useless and unneecssarv 
thinp that make my wealth and happiness.” Thus the desire 
of riches does not proceed from a natural |>iission within us, 
but arises rather from vulgar out-of-doors opinion of other 
people. 

Cato, notwithstanding, being little solicitous as to those who 
exclaimed against him, incrc*vscd lus austerity . He caused the 
pipes, through which some persons brought the public w'ater 
into their houses and gardens, to be cut, and threw down all 
buildings w'hich jutted out into the common streets. He lieat 
down also the price in contracts for public works to the lowest, 
and raised it in contracts for fanning the tixes to the highest 
sum; by which proceedings he drew a great il<*al of hatred upon 
himself. Those who were of Titus Tlainininus’s party cancelled 
in the senate all the Uirgains and contracts made by him for 
the repairing and carry ing on of the sacred and public buihlings 
as unadvanUgeous to the cornmonwrallh. 'I'hey incited also 
the boldest of the tribunes of the j>eoplc to accuse liim and to 
fine him two talents. Tlicy likewise much ()[)|K)sed him in 
building the court or bauhea, which he caused to be eret ted at 
the common charge, jvist by the senate house, in the market- 
place, and allied by his own name, the I'orcian. However, 
the people, it seems, liked his censorship wondrously well; 
for setting up a statue for him in Uie temple of the goddess of 
Health, they put an in-< nption under it, not recording his 
commands in war or his triumph, but to the effect that this 
was Oito the Censor, who, by his good discipline and wise and 
temperate ordinances, redairncd the Roman commonwealth 
when it wiis declining and sinking down inU) vice. licforc this 
honour was done to himself, he used to laugh at those who 
loved such kind of things, saying, tlut they did not see that 
they were taking pride in the workmanship of bra.ss-founders 
and painters; whereas the citizens Iwre alK>ul his l)e.st likeness 
in their breasts. And when any seemed to wonder that he 
should have never a statue, while many ordinary persons had 
one, “ I would,” s^id he, ” much rather be asked, why I have 
not one, than why I have one.” In short, he would not have 
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any honest citizen endure to be praised, except it might prove 
advantxigeous to the commonwealth. Yet still he had passed 
the highest commendation on himself; for he tells us that those 
who (lid anything wrong, and were found fault with, used to 
say it was not worth wliile to blame them, for they were not 
Catos. He also adds, that they who awkwardly mimicked some 
of his actions were called left-handed Catos; and that the senate 
in perilous times would cast their eyes on him, as upon a pilot 
in a ship, and that often when he was not present they put oil 
aflairs of greatest consequence. These things are indeed also 
testified of him by others; for he had a great authority in the 
city, alike for his life, his eloquence, and his age. 

lie was also a good father, an excellent husband to his wife, 
and an extraordinary economist; and as he did not manage 
his affairs of this kind airclessly, and as things of little moment, 
I think I ought to record a little further whatever was com- 
mendable in him in these points. He married a wife more noble 
than rich ; being of opinion that the rich and the high-born are 
equally haughty and proud; but that those of noble blood 
would be more ashamed of base things, and consequently more 
obedient to their husbands in all tliat w'as fit and right. A 
man who beat his wife or child laid violent hands, he said, on 
what was most sacred ; and a good husband he reckoned worthy 
of more praise than a great senator; and he admired the ancient 
Socrates for nothing so much as for having lived a temperate 
and contented life with a wife who was a scold, and children 
who were half-witted. 

As soon as he had a son born, though he had never such 
urgent business upon his hands, unless it were some public 
matter, he would be by when his wife washed it and dressed 
it in its swaddling clothes. For she herself suckled it, nay, she 
often too gave her breast to her servants’ children, to produce, 
by suckling the same milk, a kind of natural love in them to her 
son. When he began to come to years of discretion, Cato him- 
self would teach him to read, although he had a servant, a very 
good grammarian, called Chilo, who taught many others; but 
he thouglU not fit, as he himself said, to have his son reprimanded 
by a slave, or pulled, it may be, by the ears when found tardy 
in his lesson: nor would he have him owe to a servant the 
obligation of so great a thing as his learning; he himself, there- 
fore (as we were saying), taught him his grammar, law, and his 
gymnastic exercises. Nor did he only show liim, too, how to 
tlirow a dart, to fight in armour, and to ride, but to box also 
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and to endure both heat and cold, and to swim over the most 
rapid and rou|;h rivers. He says, likewise, tlut he wrote 
his^ries, in Urge characters, with his own h.ind, that so his son. 
without stirring out of the house, might learn to know about his 
countrymen and forefathers; nor tiid he less ubst.im from 
speaking anything obscene before his son, than if it had f>ecn 
in the presence of the saend virgins, cilled vestals. Nor would 
he ever go into the biith \sith him; which seems ind( e«l to have 
been the common custom of tlic Romans. Sonsan-law used 
to avoid bathing with fathers-in law, disliking to see one another 
naked; but having, in time, learned of the (hioks to strip 
before men, they have since Uugiu the (ir^eks to do ii even with 
the women themselves. 

Thus, like an excellent work, Cato formed and faslmmtd his 
son to virtue; nor had he any occiision to find fault with hi.s 
readiness and docility; but as he pmved to l>c of loo weak a 
constitution for hardships, he did not insist on rt'(]uiring of him 
any very austere way of liNing. Howtvec, though dehciUe in 
health, he proved a stout man in the field, and U luivcd him.srlf 
valiantly when Paiilus /V.unlms fought against INrseus; where 
when his sword was struck from him by a blow, or rather slipped 
out of his hand by re.ison of its moistness, he sti kenilv resented 
it, that he turned to some of In^ friends alxHit him, atul taking 
them along with him again, h 11 upon the enemy; and having 
by a long fight anrl mu« h force cleared the place, .it Imgth found 
it among great heaps of arms, and the (]<‘ad Ixxlies of friends as 
well as enemies juled one upon another. Cpon which Paiilus, 
his genenil, much a)mmen(hd the youth; and there i.s a lett<*r 
of Cato’s to his son, which highly pnii.ses his honourable eager- 
ness for the R'coverv of his sword. Afterwards he married 
Fertia, i^mulius Paulics’s daughter, and scsler to Siipio; nor 
was he admitted into this family less for his own worth than hi.s 
father’s. So that Cato’s care in hus son’s eduuilion (uimc to a 
very fitting result. 

He purchased a great ir..vny skives out of the c;iptivcs taken 
in w'ar, but chiefly Ix'^ught up the young ones, wlio w'tre c,ip.d)lc 
to be, as it were, broken and taught like whedps and u>lts. 
None of these ever ent<r«l another m.ufs house, except sent 
iither by Cato himself or his wife. If any one of them were 
isked what Cato did, they answead mealy lluit they did not 
enow. When a ser\'ant was at home, he was obliged either to 
lo some work or sleep, for indeed Cato loved those most who 
used to lie down often to sleep, accounting them more docile 
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than those who wt re wakeful, and more fit for anything when 
they were refreshed with a little slumber. Being also of opinion 
that the great cause of the laziness and misbehaviour of slaves 
was their ninning after their pleasures, he fixed a certain price 
for them to pay for permission amongst themselves, but would 
suffer no connections out of the house. At first, when he was 
but a poor soldier, he would not be ditTiciilt in anything which 
related to his eating, but looked upon it as a pitiful thing to 
quarrel with a servant for the belly’s sake; but afterwards, 
when he grew richer, and made any feasts for his friends and 
colleagues in office, as soon as supper was over he used to go 
with a leathern thong and scourge those who had waited or 
dressed the meat carelessly. He always contrived, too, that his 
servants should have some difference one among another, 
always sus[)ecting and fearing a good undersUinding between 
them. 'Fhosc who had committed anything worthy of death, 
he punished if they were found guilty by the verdict of their 
fellow-servants. But being after all much given to the desire 
of gain, he looked upon agriculture rather as a pleasure than 
profit; resolving, therefore, to lay out his money in safe and 
solid things, he purchased ponds, hot baths, grounds full of 
full( r’s earth, remunerative lands, pastures, and woods; from 
all which he drew large returns, nor could Jupiter himself, he 
used to say, do him much damage. He was also given to the 
form of usury, whi(.h is considered most odious, in traffic by 
sea; and that thus: — he desired that those whom he put out his 
money to should have many partners; when the number of 
them and their ships came to be fifty, he himself took one share 
through Quintio his freedman, who therefore was to sail with 
the adventurers, and take a part in all their proceedings, so that 
thus there was no danger of losing his whole stock, but only a 
little part, and that with a prospect of great profit. He like- 
wise lent money to those of his slaves who wished to borrow, 
with which they bought also other young ones, whom, when 
they had taught and bred up at his charges, they would sell 
apiin at the year’s end ; but some of them Gito would keep for 
himself, giving just as much for them as another had offered. 
To incline his son to be of his kind or temper, he used to tell 
him that it was not like a man, but rather like a widow woman, 
to lessen an estate. But the strongest indication of Gito’s 
avaricious humour was when he took the boldness to affirm 
that he was a most wonderful, nay, a godlike man, who left 
more behind him than he had received. 
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He was now grown old, wlun A» ,duiuc. am! 

Diogenes the Stoic, came us (iijnitits inin Athens to Konvn 
praying for release from a penally of five hunda'd laknis laid 
on the Athenians, in a suit, to whkh they tiid not apptar» in 
which the Oropians were plaintiffs und Sn vonUns judgis. All 
the most studious youth imnudiatfdy \Naited on lluse philo- 
sophers, and frequently, \\iih ad-niration, heard tluin sp‘*i;k. 
But the gracefulness of ( ane aii' s\ orat 'rv, wliose ahihty was 
really greatest, and his R‘putatu»n equal to it, gathered large 
and favourable audiences, and ere King fdlcil, like a wind, all 
the city with the sound of it. So that it soon In gan to be told 
that a Greek, famous even to admiration, winning and carrying 
all before him, had impn*ssed so strange a love upiui the young 
men, that quitting all lluir pleasures and pastmirs, tln v nui 
mad, as it were, after philosojihy; which indee<l miuh pleased 
the Romans in general; nor could thev hut with mncli pleasure 
see the youth receive so w’elconiely the (ireck lit(iature, and 
frequent the company of K'arncd men. Ihii ( ato, on the 
other side, seeing the piission for wa»rds flowing into the city, 
from the beginning took it ill, fearing lest the vouth should l>c 
diverted that way, and so should ]>n (er the glory of speaking 
well before that of arms and doing will. And when the fame 
of the philosophers increased m the city, and (aius Aiilius, a 
person of distinction, at his own recpicst, became their mlrr- 
preter to the senate at their first audi< nee, Cato resolved, under 
some specious pretence, to have all philosujila rs cleared out of 
the citv; and, coming into the senate, hl.imed the magistrates 
for letting these depul us stay so long a ImV’ without being 
despatched, though tliey were persons that could easily persuade 
the people to wliat they pleased; that th - p fore in all iui.slc 
semuthing should be deteniimed al>out their jielilion, that so 
they might go home again to their (»w'n schouls, and dn laim Ui 
the Greek children, and K avc the Rcanan ynuUi to be oU-dienl, 
as hitherto, tcj their comi laws and gc>vernors. 

Yet he did this not out of any anger, as some think, to 
Cameades; but because he wlmlly despised philosuphy, and out 
of a kind of pride scoffe d at the (ireck sludus and blmvlure; 
as for example, lie would say, that Socrates was a prating 
seditious fellow, who did his U si U> tyranni.se over his (ouniry, 
to undermine the ancient customs, and to entice* ami withdraw 
the citi/ans to opinions contrary to the liws. Kidiculmg th< 
school of Isocrates, he would add, that his scholars gn-w ok 
men before they had done learning with him, as if they were U 
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use their art and plead causes in the court of Minos in the ncx 
world. And to fri;,diten his son from anything that was Greek 
in a more vehement tone than became one of his age, he pro 
nounced, as it were, with the voice of an oracle, that the Roman 
would certainly be d stroyed when they began once to bi 
infected with Greek literature; though time indeed has showr 
the vanity of this his prophecy; as, in truth, the city of Rom< 
has risen to its highest fortune while entertaining Greciai 
loaniing. Nor had he an aversion only against the Greek philo 
so[)hcrs, but the physicians also; for having, it seems, hearr 
how Tlipj)orratcs, when the king of Persia sent for him, witl 
offers of a fee of several talents, said, that he would never assis 
barbarians who were enemies to the Greeks; he affirmed, tha' 
this was now become a common oath Uiken by all physicians 
nitd enjoined his son to have a care and avoid them; for thai 
he himself had written a little book of prescriptions for curing 
those who were sick in his family; he never enjoined fasting tc 
any one, but ordered them either vegetables, or the meat of i 
duck, pigeon, or leveret; such kind of diet being of light diges 
tion and fit for sick folks, only it made those who ate it drean 
a little too much ; and by the use of this kind of physic, he said 
he not only made himself and those about him well, but kep' 
them so. 

However, for this his presumption he seemed not to hav( 
escaped unpunished; for he lost both his wife and his son 
though he himself, being of a strong, robust constitution, hek 
out longer; so that he would often, even in his old days, addn-s: 
himself to women, and when he was past a lover’s age, marriec 
a young woman, upon the following pretence: Having lost hi 
own wife, he married his son to the (laughter of Paulus /F.milius 
who was sister to Scipio; so that being now a widower himself 
he had a young girl who came privately to visit him, but th< 
house being very small, and a daughter-in-law also in it, thi 
practice was quickly discovered; for the young woman sceminj 
once to pass through it a little too boldly, the youth, his son 
though he said nothing, seemed to look somewhat indignanth 
upon her. ddic old man perceiving and understanding tha 
what he did was disliked, without finding any fault or saying 1 
word, went a\s’ay, as his custom was, with his usual companion 
to the market: and among the rest, he called aloud to on 
Salonius, who had iKcn a clerk under him, and asked hin 
whether he had married his daughter? He ans virod no, no 
would he, till he had consulted him. Said Cato, “ Then I hav 
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found out a fit son-in-law for you, if he should not displease by 
reason of his age ; for in all other points there is no fault to 
be found in him; but he is indeed, as I said, extrenudv old/’ 
However, Salonius desired him to underiake the business, and 
to give the young girl to whom he ploaseil, she l> i!^g a humble 
servant of hb, who stood in need of hb care and patronage. 
Upon this Cato, without any more ado, told him he deSired 
to have the damsel himself. These words, as n\ay well be 
imagined, at first astonished the man, conceiving that ('ulo was 
as far off from marr)'ing, as he from a hkeliiu)od of Uung allied 
to the family of one who had l)cen consul and had triumj>hcd; 
but perceiving him in earnest, he consented willingly; and 
going onwards to the forum, they qui( kly completed the bargain. 

Whilst the marriage was in hand, Cato’s son, taking some of 
his friends along with him, went and aske<l his fatlier if it were 
for any offence he brought in a stepmother upon him? Hut 
Cato cried out, “ Far from it, my son, I have no fault to find 
with you or anything of yours; only 1 desire to have many 
children, and to leave the commonwealth more such citizens as 
you are.” Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens, made, they say, 
this answer to his sons, when they were grown men, w)\en he 
married his second wafe, 'limonassa of Argos, by whom he had, 
It is said, lophon and 'Ihcssahis. Cato had a son bv this seeoml 
wife, to whom, from his mother, he gave the surname of Salonius, 
In the meantime, his eldest died in his pr,rlordup; of whom 
('^ito often makes mention in his books, as ha\mg been a good 
man. He is said, however, to have home the lo^s mod- ialcly 
and like a philosopher, and was nothing the more remiss in 
attending to affairs of state; so lliat he did not, as Lueiiis 
Lucullus and Mctellus Pius did, grow languid in his old age, as 
though public business were a duty once to l>c discharged, and 
then quitted; nor did he, like S<i})io Afrir^anus, lieciiusc envy 
had struck at his glory, turn from the public, and change and 
pass away the rest of his life without doing anything; but as 
one persuaded Dionysius, that the most honouraldc tomb he 
could have would be to die in the exercise of his dominion; so 
Cato thought that old age to be the most honourable which 
wa^ busied in public affairs; though he would, now and then, 
when he had leisure, recreate himself with husbandry and 
writing. 

And, indeed, he composed various lx>oks and histories; and 
in his youth he addicted himself to agriculture for profit’s sake; 
for he used to say he had but two ways of getting — agriculture 
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ami parsimony ; and now, in his old age, the first of these gave 
him both occupation and a subject of study. He wrote one 
book on country matters, in which he treated particularly even 
of making cakes and preserving fruit; it being his ambition to 
be curious and singular in all things. His suppers, at his 
country-house, used also to be plentiful; he daily invited his 
friends and neighbours about him, and passed the time merrily 
with them; so that his company was not only agreeable to 
those of the same age, but even to younger men; for he had 
had experience in many things, and had been concerned in 
much, both by word and deed, th.it w.as worth the hearing. 
He looked upon a good table as the be<t place for making 
friends; where the commendations of brave and good citizen^ 
were usually introduced, and little said of base and unworthy 
ones; as Cato would not give leave in his company to have 
anything, either good or ill, said about them. 

Some will have the overthrow of Carthage to have been one 
of his last acts of state; when, indeed, Scipio the younger did 
by his valour give it the last blow, but the war, chiefly by the 
counsel and advice of Cato, was undertaken on the following 
occasion. Cato was sent to the Carthaginians and Masinissa, 
King of Numidia, who were at war with one another, to know 
the cause of their difference. He, it seems, had been a friend 
of the Romans from the beginning; and they, too, since they 
were con(|uered by Scipio, were of the Roman confederacy, 
having been shorn of their power by loss of territory and a 
heavy tax. Finding Ciirthagc, not (as the Romans thought) 
low and in an ill condition, but well manned, full of riches and 
all sorts of arms and ammunition, and perceiving the Cartha- 
ginians carry it high, he conceived that it was not a time for 
the Rimians to adjust affairs betwxcn them and Masinissa; but 
rather that they themselves would fall into danger, unless they 
should find means to check this rapid new growth of Rome’s 
ancient irreconcilable enemy. Therefore, returning quickly to 
Rome, he acquainted the senate that the former defeats and 
blows given to the Carthaginians had not so much diminished 
their strength, as it had abated their imprudence and folly; 
that they were not become weaker, but more experienced in 
war, and did only skirmish with the Numidians to exercise 
themselves the better to cope with the Romans: that the peace 
and league they had made was but a kind of suspension of war 
which awaited a fairer opportunity to break out again. 

Moreover, they say that, shaking his gown, he took occasion 
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to let drop some African before the se:\ue. And on their 
admiring the size and beauty of them, he presently added, llmt 
the place that bore them was but three days* sail from Rome. 
Xay, he never after this gave his opinion, but at the end he 
would be sure to come out with this sentence, “Also. Car- 
THAGE, METHINKS, OUGHT UITKRLY TO BE DKsTKON Kl)/’ But 

Publius Scipio Nasica would always declare his opinion to iht 
contrary, in these words, “ It seems re(|\nsite to me that (ar 
thage should still stand.” For seeiirt his countrv'inen to be 
grown wanton and insolent, and the fX'Ojdc made, by their pros- 
perity, obstinate and disolvedicnt to the senate, and drawing 
the whole city, whither they w'ould, after them, he would have 
had the fear of Carthage to ser\‘e as a bit to hold the a^nturnacy 
of the multitude; and he looked ujK)n the Carthaginians os too 
weak to overcome the Romans, and too great to be despised by 
them. On the other side, it seemed a perilous thing to (ato 
that a city which had been always great, and was now grown 
sober and wise, by reason of its fonner ralamiiies, sliouKl still 
lie, as it were, in wait for the follies and dangcruus excesses of 
the over-powerful Roman |>eople; so that lie thought it the 
wisest course to have all outward dangers removed, when they 
had so many inwaini ones among themselves. 

Thus Cato, they say, stirred up the third and last war against 
the Carthaginian V. but no sooner was the said war begun, tluin 
he died, prophesying of the person that should put an end to it 
who was then only a young man ; but, being tribune in the anny, 
he in several fights gave proof of his cour.uu! and condm t. 'I he 
news of which Inung brought to Oilo s ears at Rome, he Uius 
expre.vsed himself:— 

“ '-nlv \M‘'’ in m of them all js he, 

The others e'en as sh.ul<»\N< Hit and 

This prophecy Scipio soon confirmed by hi, actions. 

CaU) left no posterity, except one son by his second w-ife. who 
was nanud, as we sai^'i, Ciito Salonius; and a grandson by his 
eldest sun, who died, Cato Salonius died when he was prxtor, 
but his son Marcus was afterwards consul, and he wrts grand- 
father of Cato the philosopher, who for virtue and renown .v«u, 
one of the most eminent personages of liis time. 
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THE COMPARISON OF ARISTIDES WITH 
MARCUS CA'i’O 

Iaving mentioned the most memorable actions of these great 
nen, if we now compare the whole life of the one with that of 
he other, it will not be easy to discern the difference between 
hem, lost as it is amongst such a number of circumstances in 
vhich they resemble each other. If, however, we examine them 
n detail, as we might some piece of poetry, or some picture, we 
;hall find this common to them both, that they advanced them- 
selves to great honour and dignity in the commonwealth by no 
)ther means than their own virtue and industry'. But it seems 
vhen Aristides appeared, Athens was not at its height of 
grandeur and plenty, the chief magistrates and officers of his 
ime being men only of moderate and equal fortunes among 
hemselves. The estimate of the greatest estates then was five 
umdred medimns; that of the second, or knights, three hun- 
Ired; of the third and last called Zeugitae, two hundred. But 
ato, out of a petty village from a country life, leaped into the 
■ommonwealth, as it were into a vast ocean; at a time when 
here were no such governors as the Curii, Fabricii, and Ilostilii. 
^oor labouring men were not then advanced from the plough 
ind spade to be governors and magistrates; but greatness of 
aniily, riches, profuse gifts, distributions, and personal appli- 
ation were what the city looked to; keeping a high hand, and, 
n a manner, insulting over those that courted preferment. It 
vas not as great a matter to have Themistocles for an adversary, 
I person of mean extraction and small fortune (for he was not 
vorth, it is said, more than four or five talents when he first 
ipplied himself to public affairs), as to contest with a Scipio 
Uricanus, a Servius Galba, and a Quint ius Flaminmus, having 
10 other aid but a tongue free to assert right. 

Besides, Aristides at Marathon, and again at Plataja, was but 
me commander out of ten; whereas Cato was chosen consul 
vith a single colleague, having many competitors, and with a 
ingle colleague, also, was preferred before seven most noble and 
minent pretenders to be censor. But Aristides was never 
)rincipal in any action ; for Miltiades carried th^ day at Mara- 
hon, at Salamis, Themistocles, and at Plataea, Herodotus tells 
IS, Pausanias got the glory of that noble victory : and men like 
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Sophanes, and Aminias, Callimachus, and Cynxjryrus. behaved 
themselves so well in all those eiii^igements as to mntest it 
with Aristides even for the second ['Ku'o. But Cato not only in 
iris consulship was esteemed the rloef in courage and conduct 
in the Spanish war, but even whilst he w.ls onlv serx’lng as 
tribune at lliermopyla;, under another's comnitind, he gained 
the glory of the victor^', for having, as it were, ojvencd a widt 
gate for the Romans to msh in upcm Anlu»eiuis. and for havln- 
brought the war on his back, whilst !k onlv minded what was 
t^fore his face. For tliat victor\*, which was bcytuKl dispute all 
Cato*s own work, cleared Asia out of Greece, anil bv that means 
made way afterwards for Scipio into Asia. Both of them, 
indeed, were always victorious in war; but at heune Aristides 
stumbled, being banished and oppn ssed by the faction id 
lliernistocles; yet Cato, notwithstanding he had almost all the 
chief and most powerful of Rome for his adwTsanes, and 
wrestled with them even to his old ag -, kept still lus hooting 
Engaging also in many public suits, s<»metimes pUintilT, some- 
times defendant, he cast the most, and came uH dear with all ; 
thanks to his eloquenn*, that bulwark and powerful instrument 
to which more truly, tlian to chance or his fortune, he owed it, 
that he sustained himself unhurt to the last. Antij>ater jusllv 
gives it as a high aimmendation to Aristotle, the philosopher, 
writing of him after his death, that among his other virtues, he 
was endow'cd with a faculty of perMiading people which way 
he pleas'vl. 

Questionless, there is no perfecler ( udowmenl in tu.m than 
political virtue, and of this Kconoiniis is commonly esleeme«l 
not the least part; f()r a city, winch is a ailhciion of privatf* 
households, gro\vs into a stable commonwrallh by the private 
means of prosperous riii//ns tiiat compose it. I.vcurgus by 
prohibiting gold and silver in Sp.irta, and making iron, spoil- f I 
i)y the fire, the only curnnry, »]id not by these measures dis- 
charge Ihirn from minding their household affairs, but cutting 
of! luxnrs*, the comipti-ui and tum<)ur of ri( hes, he provided 
there should be an abundant supply of all rveessarv' and useful 
things for all persons, as much as any other law-makfr ever did ; 
being more apprehensive of a poor, needy, and indig'-nt nu mbT 
of a coinmunitv, than of the rich and haughty. And in thh 
management of domestic confenis, Cato w'as as great as in the 
government of public affair'*; for he incrc.wd his estate, and 
became a master to others m economy and husbandry; upun 
which subjects he collected in his writings many useful observa 
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tions. On the contrary Aristides, by his poverty, made justice* 
odious, as if it were the pest and impoverisher of a family, and 
beneficial to all, rather than to those that were endowed with 
it. Yet Hesiod urges us alike to just dealing and to care of our 
households, and inveighs against idleness as the origin of in- 
justice; and Homer admirably s.iys: — 

** Work was not dear, nor household cares to me, 

Whose increase rears the tJinvmg family ; 

But well-ng^erj ships were always rny delight, 

And wars, and darts, and arrows of the fight; 

as if the same characters carelessly neglected their own estates, 
and lived by injustice and rapine from others. For it is not as 
the physicians say of oil, that, outwardly applied, it is very 
wholesome, but taken inwardly detrimental, that thus a just 
man provides carefully for others, and is heedless of himself and 
his own affairs; but in this Aristides’s political virtues seem to 
be defective; since, according to most authors, he took no care 
to leave his daughters a portion, or himself enough to defray 
his funeral charges: whereas Cato’s family produced senators 
and generals to the fourth generation; his grandchildren, and 
their children, came to the highest preferments. But Aristides, 
who was the principal man of Greece, through extreme poverty 
reduced some of his to get their living by jugglers’ tricks, others, 
for want, to hold out their hands for public alms ; leaving none 
means to perform any noble action, or worthy his dignity. 

Yet why should this needs follow? since poverty is dis- 
honourable not in itself, but when it is a proof of laziness, 
intemperance, luxury, and carelessness; whereas in a person 
that is temperate, industrious, just, and valiant, and who uses 
all his virtues for the public good, it shows a great and lofty 
mind. For he has no time for great matters who concerns him- 
self with petty ones; nor can he relieve many needs of others, 
who himself has many needs of his owm. What most of all 
enables a man to serve the public is not wealth, but content 
and independence; which, requiring no superiluity at home, 
distracts not the mind from the common good. God alone is 
entirely exempt from all want: of human virtues, that which 
needs least is the most absolute and most divine. For as a 
body bred to a good habit requires nothing exquisite either in 
clothes or food, so a sound man and a sound household keep 
themselves up with a small matter. Riches ought to be pro- 
portioned to the use we have of them; for he that scrapes 
together a great deal, making use of but little, is not independent ; 
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for if he wants them not, it is folly in him to make prin-ision 
for things which he does not desire; or if he docs tk'sire iliem, 
and restrains his enjoyment out of soniidness, he is miserable, 
I would fain know of Cato himself, if we seek riches that we 
may enjoy them, ^hy is he proud of havuig a great deal, imd 
iieing contented with little? But if it he noble, as it is, to fenl 
on coarse bread, and drink the s*ime wine with our hinds. :u)d 
not to covet purple, and plastered houses, neitlu r Aristides, nor 
hpaminondas, nor Manius Curius, nor Caius Fiihrieuis wanted 
necessaries, who took no pains to get those things whi»se us<t 
they approved not. Fur it w;cs not worth Uic wlal ■ of a man 
who esteemed turnips a most dclu ate food, and who Ixuh'd them 
himself, whilst his wife made bread, to brag so often of a half* 
penny, and write a book to show how a man may sooiu st grow 
rich; the very good of being contented with little is l)cciusc it 
^uts off at once the desire and the anxiety for .su[k rlhiitics. 
Hence Aristides, it is told, said, on the trial of Callt.is, that it 
was for them to blush at poverty wlio w'erc poor agiinst ihcir 
wills; they who like him were willingly so might glory in it. 
For it is ridiculous to think Anstides's needmess imputable to 
his sloth, who might fairly < nough by th»‘ sj>oil of one barbarian, 
or seizing one tent, have become wealthy. Hut enough of this. 

Cato’s expeditions added no great m.UKr to the Roman 
empire, which already was so great, as th.it in a rnanm r it 
could receive no addition , but those of Aristi-U s arc the noljlest, 
most splendid, and dislinguished actions tlu* tincians ever did, 
the battles at Marathon, Salamis, and Hlalxa. Nor indeed is 
/Vntiochus, nor the destruction of the walls (d the Spanish towns, 
to be compared with Xerxes, and the destniclion by .sea and 
land of so many myriads of enemies; m all (d which noble 
exploits Aribtides yielded to none, though he left the gloi 7 and 
the laurels, like the wialth and money, to those who needl'd 
and thirsted mure grctdily after them: Ixcausc he was sup' ri(>r 
to those also. I do not bkime (ato for peqvetujdly boasting 
and preferring himself Ixdore all r)lh»’rs, though m one <d Ins 
orations he says that it is equally absurd to praise and dispraise 
one’s self: yet he who does not so much as d(.sire others’ praises, 
seems to me more pt rfcctly virtuous, than he who is always 
extolling himself. A mind free from ambition is a main help to 
political gentleness; ambition, on the contrary, is hard hcaried, 
and the greatest fomentcr of envy; from wliich Aristides was 
wholly exempt; Cato very subject to it. .\rislidc3 assisti:d 
Themistocles in mat^rr^ of highest importune*’, and, as his 
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subordinate officer, in a manner raised Athens: Cato, by 
opposing Scipio, almost broke and defeated his expedition 
against the Carthaginians, in which he overthrew Hannibal, 
who till then was even invincible; and, at last, by continually 
raising suspicions and calumnies against him, he chased him 
from the city, and inflicted a disgraceful sentence on his brother 
for robbing the state. 

Finally, that temperance which Cato always highly cried up, 
Aristides preserved truly pure and untainted. But Cato’s 
marriage, unbecoming his dignity and age, is a considerable dis- 
paragement, in this respect, to his character. For it was not 
decent for him at that age to bring home to his son and his 
wife a young woman, the daughter of a common paid clerk in 
the public service: but whether it were for his own gratification 
or out of anger at his son, both the fact and the pretence were 
unworthy. For the reason he pretended to his son was false: 
for if he desired to get more as worthy children, he ought to 
have married a well-born wife; not to have contented himself, 
so long as it was unnoticed, with a woman to whom he was not 
married; and, when it was discovered, he ought not to have 
chosen such a father-in-law as was easiest to be got, instead of 
one whose affinity might be honourable to him. 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 


V ICTOR HUGO said a Library wiis 'un act of faith/ and 
another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so perfect, so 
^ armonious in all its parts, that he who made it was smitten 
v\ith a passion. In that faith Everyman’s Library was planned 
uut ori^nnally on a large scale; and the idea was to make it 
conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, per- 
fection is a thing to be aimed at and not to be achieved in this 
difficult world; and since the first volumes appeared there have 
f>een many interruptions, chief among them Wars, during whic h 
even the City of Books feels the great commotion, liut the 
series always gets back into its old stride. 

One of the practical expedients in the original plan was to 
divide the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, 
Fiction, History, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosojjhy, Romance, 
and so forth; with a shelf fur Young People. The largest slice 
of the huge provision of nearly a thousand volumes is, as a 
matter of course, given to the tyrranous demands of fiction. 
But in carr>'ing out the scheme, publishers and editors tx)n- 
trived to keep in mind that books, like men and women, have 
their elective affinities. The present volume, for instance, will 
be found to have its companion books, both in the same clast 
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and not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
Qoveb like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe and Fortunes of Nigel, 
Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities , have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated in some sort as holiday 
history books. 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, mcluding 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be found the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

llie poets next, and we may turn to the finest critic of 
Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, and find 
in his essay on Maurice de Guerin a clue to the * magical power 
ol poetry.’ 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help again to show the relationship 
of author to author, which is another form of the Friendship of 
Books. His incomparable essay, ‘On Going a Journey,’ makes 
a capital prelude to Coleridge’s Biographia Lxteraria\ and so 
throughout the long labyrinth of the Library shelves you can 
follow the magic clue in prose or verse that leads to the hidden 
treasury. In that way Everyman becomes his own critic and 
Doctor of letters. 

To him all books which lay 

Their sure foundation in the heart of man . , , 

From Homer the great Thunderer, to the voice 
That roars along the bed of Jewish song . . . 

Shall speak as Powers for ever to be hallowed I 






